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THE ARAB UPRISING. 

Hfdjaz Ol'EHATioNs .Ii NE lOKi Ai'RiH HH8 Catsias op the: Akah Hiaolt Ottoman Ki pp 
IN Wetstkrn Arabia “Yoi^ng Turks’ 'Ii ranian Polka' 1’osition op the: (Jr and Sheri p op 
Mecca Hts Address to the: AfosLPM World jNi)E:pi:NnE:NCE: I^roclaimpd 'Tiirks Homhard 
the Cheat Mosi^ue -Meih a, .Iiddah and Taip (’aptcred Operations A(;ainst Medina Heodn 
— Allies' Si pport op Arab Mo\ ement 1’he Siierip heiomes Kino op the: IIedjaz ITlorimaoeh 
TO Mecca Hesumed -Arab P^orces Re:ohoanize:d -I he: Kmir Faism/s Advance to Sinai- 
Syrian Border -Turk Depeat at Ma’an — Arabs and Palicstine Faism/s De.vd Sea (’ampaion 


— Help of I^ritish Airmen Kerak Capto 

I N Juno, PJIG, tlio Emir Husoin, (jJrand 
Sliui'it of Moooa, proclainuMl Arab iudo- 
IKRidiMice of Turkey and made himsolf 
master of Moooa aipl its seaport, Jiddah. 
Ill September Taif, tlie Turkisli headquarbu’s, 
and with it (Jhaleb Paslia, the vaii and com- 
mander-in-cliief, surrendered, and l>y the end 
of the year Ottoman authority in tlie lledjaz 
had been restricted to Medina and tiio strip of 
territory bordering tlie railway lea<liug from 
Medina to li]astorn Palestine and Damascus. 
The Grand Sherif, who in November, PJKi, 
took the title of King of the Hedjaz, early in 
1917 sent an army nortliwai’d, where it gained 
a series of notaVile successes between Akaba, 
at the liead of the eastrTn gulf of (he Bed Sea, 
and Ma’an, on the southeni border of Syria, 
and the cdiief [ilaco on the Hedjaz railway 
hotwoon Medina and Damascus. PVom the 
time of their appearance on the fronticTs of 
Sinai and Syria the Meccan forceps constituted 
a friendly anuy on the right of the p]gypiian 
Expeditionary Force, while the British, from 
August 1917 onward, gave the Arabs help by 
air raids on Ma’an, which place remained in 
Turkish possession. J-eaving a contingent to 
ma^k Ma’an the Arabs, shortly after the 
surrender of Jerusalem to General Ailenby, 
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ED — Armenians Besi ced bv ihe Arabs. 

press(‘d northward and in a brilliant little 
campaign b<dw(‘<‘n January and April, 1918, 
conquered the fci'tile region soulli and (Mist of 
the Dead Sea, ICI Kerak, th«^ capital, being 
captured on Ajiril 7. Jlcpi'ateid and daring 
raids on the Hedjaz railway were a marked 
feature of the Arab o|MTations. Some of these 
raids were mudi* as far north as the neighbour- 
hood of Damnseus. N«*v«Ttheless the Arabs 
were uuahh* for a long while U) ( ffeet a p*Tina- 
neiit occiqKitiou of any jiart of t he line ; (lie 
Turks with Geiinau help showed greatcMicTgy 
in repairing the diimage done, and they were 
able by ur'uiis of tlie railway to send iviiifor(*e- 
ments to Ma’an aii<l Medina. Thus those places 
were enabled to hold out . After lR*avy fighting 
near Mislina in 1910, the Meccans coi\tcnt(;d 
tliemst^l ves with a somewhat looser ii^N'estmenl« 
of that city. In two years of warfare, Iv siiies 
clearing the d'urks ( ntin*Iy from southern and 
central Hciljaz, and from 800 miles of the B(?d 
Sea (^^ast, the Moecaiis hiul killcfl, eaiitnred or 
immobilized fully 40,000 Turkisli troops, the 
majority belonging to the finest rcgimcntH in 
the Ottoman Army. The lo.ss of Mecca was 
moreover a great moral blow to the authority 
of the Osmanli Sultan in the eyes of almost all 
Moslems. 
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The causes of the Arab revolt, which extended 
far beyond the confines of the Hodjaz, were 
both racial and religious. The secular hostility 
between Arab and Turk is notorious. While 
the Turk hated and distrusted the Arab, whom 
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he had despoiled of his finest lands, nowhere and 
at no time was Ottoman rule acceptable to the 
Arab, who looked with disdain on a race intel* 
lectually and in many other things his inferior* 
And in Arabia at least the Arabs had succeeded 
in retaining a largo measure of independence. 
But after the conquest of Egypt in 1517 by 
Selim the Grim, who had already made himself 
master of Damascus and Jenisalem, the Emir 
of Mecca acknowledged him both as > Caliph 
and lord of the Hedjaz. Since that time the 
Emirs or Sherifs of Mecca, though usually in 
fact independent, were nominally Ottoman 


vassals.* In recent times the Turks main- 
tained a precarious authority chiefly by their 
control of the seaports and heavy subsidies to 
the Arab princes ^ and tribes. T1 e troops 
stationed in tho country were but a garrison in a 
foreign land, whose authority extended no 
further than the range of their guns. The 
Hedjaz was always a drain on the Turkish 
Treasury, but it was a question of prestige 
to hold the Holy Citiqs of Islam. “ The 
Servant of the Cities of Mecca, Medina and El 
Kuds [Jerusalem]” was one of the most 
prized of the titles of the Padishahs. The 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, by his ran-TsIamic 
policy, had secured the support of tho Sherif 
of Mecca, and by tho building of the railway 
from Damascus to Medina he had very 
appreciably inci’eased Ottoman power in 
Western Arabia. Begun in 1901, the section 
of the line from Damascus to Ma’an (285 miles) 
was completed in 1904, and Medina, 820 miles 
from Damascus, was reached in 1908. Built 
to a considerable extent with money obtained 
from the Faithful, on the ground that it made 
easy the Haj (pilgrimage) to the Holy Cities, 
the railway enabled tho Turks to tighten their 
hold on the Hedjaz, an<l the provinces south 
of it, Asir and Yemen. Thus when Turkey 
joincM:! in tlie war in October- November, 1914, 
her position in Western Arabia was fairly 
strong. In Asir, which lies betw^een the 
Hedjaz and Yemen, tho ruling prince, Say^dd 
Mohammed ibn Ali el Idrissi, was in open 
revolt, but in Yemen then^ w'as no more than 
the nonnal unfriendliness between ’ tho tribes 
an<i the Turks, and there tho "Turkish comman- 
der, Ali Said Pasha, w^as able to take the 
offensive against the British in the Aden 
Protec torate.f In March, 1918, the Turks 
admitted that part of Yemen was in ix'volt, 
but claimed to have the support of the Imam. 
The Turkish force near Aden, occupying the 
fertile Lahej valley, seems to have quietly 
settled down, the monotony of existence being 
relieved by patrol affairs with the British 
garrison of Aden. It was claimed by the 

♦ At tho beginning of tho nineteenth century the 
W'ahhabi of Nejd (north central Arabia) naado thom- 
Belvc8 n^aRteiN of tho Hedjaz. They were driven out, 
after much hard fighting, by the amiioa of Mehenxet 
Ali, viceroy of. Egypt, and the Hodjaz remained in 
Egyptian occupation till 1845, It was not until that 
yeai’ that the Hedjaz for the first time came formally 
under the direct control of Constantinople, Egypt 
retained the administration of the north-east coast, 
the land of Midian, until 1892. 

t See Vol. X., pp. 400-404. 
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THH HEDiAZ FLAG. 

The Flag is of black, green and white, with a rpd triangle next the staff. 


British Govommont that the majority of tho 
tribes in tho Prot/(^ctorato remained true to 
their allegiance, and that tho minor operations 
carried o\it prevented Ali Said from sondifig 
back troops to deal with tho Yemen revolt. 
Tho situation at Aden was certainly anomalous, 
but tho development of events in other parts 
of Arabia prevented tho Turks from reaping 
much advantage from it. 

In tho Ifedjaz itself there was, in 1914-15, 
no outward sign of revolt, though sympathy 
with the Emir of Hiadh (the Nojd principality 
which is the modern rojwsentative of tho 
Wahhabi Empire), who was wa.giug war against 
tho Turks, was scarcely concealed. In jx^ality 
anger against the Ottoman was as deep in tho 
Hedjaz as throughout Arabistan — that is, all 
tho Arab lands. Tho Committee of Union and 
Progress, which hod overtlirown the Haniidian 
regime, had excited the liveliest distrust of all 
the non-Turkish races by tho development of 
its Turanian policy and its incrcfisin^ servitude 
to Gennany. And since the grt>at war htwl 
begun to the massacre of Armenians and tho 
persecution of tho Greeks in Anatolia it liod 
added the oj^pression, spoliation, starvation, 
and deportation of the Syrians, Cliristians and 
Moslems alike. In tho early part of 1910 Djomal 
Pasha, the notorious vali of Syria, arrested 
and executed many of the leading Arab notables 
of Damascus and Homs, among them members 
of tho Sheri f of Mecca’s tribe. The tomb of 
Abd el Kader, tho groat Algerian hero, a man 


held in veneration throughout Islam, wtw 
desecrat-ed and his dust scattered abroad, 
Enver Pasha, visiting Mecca about this time 
(January, 1910), shocked tho orthodox by 
his practical atheism, as much as by his in- 
difference to tho needs of tho country. Ho 
could preach a y/W/ if it suited his political 
purposes, hut h(' had no regard for the law of 
Islam. It was tho dishonotjr to his faith that 
finally dt^jided the Emir Hus(s‘n to break all 
ties with Stamboul. In a proclamation “ To 
the Moslem World,** iesuod in August (191f)), ho 
gave tli<i t asoiis for his action. Th(i Emirs of 
M<?cca, .^le said, had acknowknlged th() Turk- 
ish Government “ b(^causo thiy dc^sirod to 
strengthen tlie congregation of Islam.” But 
since the Coinrnitteo of Union and l*rogreHs liad 
** laid its hands \ipuii power, ruin lias overtaken 
tho State,” anil ” tho lust of the Committee 
W’as unsatisfied until it departcMl from tlie 
pri'cepts of tho Koran, thus breaking th(5 only 
eaiduring bond witfi tlie tru<’ followers of 
Islam.” It sacrifii^ed tlie liv(‘s of many of its 
subjects, Moslems as wtdl as others, and it wais 
“sapping the foundation of the Cali jilintc.” 
Ho (the Sherif) could not leave the rc'ligion 
and existi^nce of the Arabs as a jieople to 
be the playtJung of tliir members of the Coin- 
lllitte(^ 

Tt w«w of>f^n to all rnon t(j hoo that tlio ntlcrN of Tiirkoy 
wore Mover I’uslia, Djtuiial I*tLslia, and Tulaat Boy, 
who worn doing whalKoover they pleused. . . They 
wrote to tho Jtidgo of tho 8ucrod Coyrt of Mecca t raducing 
the vorse« in the Sura of the Cow (the Second Chapter of 
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MEDINA. 

General View showing the Great Mosque. 


tho Koran *1, and onjoinin^? them to reject the evident;e 
of bolieverH outside the .Court, and only to consider 
deeds and contracts engrossed within. They tnaui* 
festod their guilt when they hanged one tlay 21 of thtj 
most honourable ami onlight/ened Moslems [here fol- 
lowed this names of tho victims!. To destroy even so 
many cattle at one time would be har<l even for men 
void of all natural affection and mercy. lOven supposing 
they hatl an excuse for this evil deed, God saith, “ Do 
not punish anyone for tho sins of another,” and they 
had no reason to exile and torture tho innocent families 
of these ill-fated men and to rob them of their posses- 

HuHein ibn Ali, Shorif of Meccaf and heredi- 
tary Keeper of tlio Holy Places, was the natural 
leader in a national movement for Arab inde- 
pendence. In Syria and in Mesopotamia the 
Arabs could look only to the British for help ; 
in Arabia the Arabs had still the power to 
strike on their own behalf. They had lived for 
centuries in isolation, but they retained tho 
qualities wliich had enabled their ancestors to 
spread their conquests from India to Spain. 
They had indeed, since the removal of the seat 
of the (Caliphate to Damascus, been largely 
divorced from tlie fuller stream of Arab life, but 
their pride of race w'as undiminisheil, and to it 
had been added a quickened sense of union with 
their kinsmen beyond tlie borders of Arabia. 
The Arabs in the Hedjaz rallied to the Sherif of 
Mecca os their rightful leader. Head of one of 
tho two principal families in the Hedjaz, he was 
of the tribe of the Prophet and hold a position 
resembling both that of a feudal lord and 

* This aura, which contains the Moslem’s favourite 
description of the Divine Majesty and might beginning 
"0:>d ! There is no God but Ho,” in its closing passages 
deals with contracts for debt. Another com})laint of 
the Sherif was that the Turks compelled believers 
to break the fast of Ramadan, one of tho five pillars ” 
of [slam, 

f All Arabs reckoning kinship with Mahomet are 
ftherifs aharifa or aeyyida ^lordn) and those 

living in the Hodja* form a privileged, religious caste. 
Tlie Keeper of the Holy Places cw pre-eminently the 
Sherif was usually called by Europeons the Grand 
Sherif. 


Highland cliieftaiii. HIh tribesmen and depen- 
dants held property all over the Hedjaz, the 
leading men acting as his deputies in tho 
administration of tho ancient Arabic law. His 
oftico was temporal — that of Phnir (Prince) of 
Mecca, but tho custodian of the Holy Places was 
also looked upon as a religious leader and in his 
action ho had the full support of the Ulema of 
Mecca. The Emir Hasein’s personal qualilica- 
tions added to his authority. A man somewhat 
past nuddle life, of good presence, known as a 
sagacioiLS and prudent prince, strictly orthodox 
yet free from fanaticism, he had a receptive 
mind and an appreciation of the material 
advantages of Western civilization. His sons, 
or the elder among them, had travelled 
extensively, were of keen intelligence and 
already known as capable leaders of mvn. 
Four of them, tho Pamirs Faisal, Abdulla, 
Ali, and Zeid, were, when independence was 
proclaimed, placed at the head of the Meccan 
forces. 

Many difliculties had to be overcome before 
the Sherif could take the decisive step. The 
Turkish troops garrisoning the country num- 
bered 20,000, they were liiglily disciplined, well 
equipped in all respects, and strong in artillery. 
The Arabs, though they could put double that, 
number of men in the field, hod little military 
discipline, were lacking in material and had 
scarcely any artillery. But they had the 
advantage of great mobility and an intimate 
knowledge of the country. The most of it is 
barren, a fairly level plateau, separated from 
tho Red Sea coast strip by a rugged mountain - 
range — the steep escarpment of the plateau. 
Fully 700 miles in length and nowhere more 
than 200 miles wide, the Hedjaz, with an area 
somewhat larger than that of Great Britain, has 
oidy five towns of any size and a total popula- 
tion scarcely exceeding 300,000, the majority 
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Bedouins. The towns are Medina, in t he centn?, 
Mecca, south central, Taif, south of Mecca, and 
Yambu. and Jiddah, the ports of Medina and 
Mecca respectively. The district of Taif, 
geographically an extension of Yemen, the 
Arabia Felix of the ancients, is fertile, as are 
also various valleys farther north, such as that 
in which Medina is situated, a valley celebrated 
in the East for its hundred varieties of dates. 
From Medina north to the Syrian border at 


For the sucwss nf the enterprise if was essent ial 
that the Sherif shoiild becrune not only muster 
of Mecca but of the means of ac'cess to it. 
namely, Jiddah and the 40 to JO miles of country 
which lies between it and Mecca. The conqut»st 
of the rest of the country mi gl it follow moo' at 
leisure ; ability to receive and saleguard pil- 
grims to Mecca would lie the t(‘st of his 
claim to independent authority. 

J’he proclamation of indepeiidenct* was 



[ I' rctu h vl/ii ml / hotogral h. 

THE BRITISH CONSULATE AT JIDDAH. 


Ma’an, a distance of over 400 miles, tlie country 
is almost all a sandstone desert bounded by 
harra (lava fields) and in the whole of the 
Hedjaz there is no perennial stream. 

In such a country, with the whole of the 
inhabitants against them, the Turks garrisoning 
the towns, as soon as fighting bcgaia, were 
compelled to act on the defensive. Such was 
the design of the Sherif, who was able to com- 
plete his plans without interference from 
Ghalcb Paslia, the Turkish vali. The blow, 
indeed, fell unexpectedly upon the Turks. The 
Sherif divided liis forces, horsemen, camelry 
and foot, into four, parties : one remained at 
Mecca, a second was sent north under the Emir 
Faisal towards Medina, a third, under the Emir 
Abdulla, went south to Taif, and the foiurth, 
under the Emir Zeid, westward to Jiddah. 


made at Meci-a on June J. 'J'lie townsmen 
sided at once with thi'ir Sherif, but the Turkish 
garrison rejected the summons to surrcnuler, 
and opeiu^d fire with tlwnr artillery on the 
Great Mosijue. It was not until June l.‘l tliat 
the resistance {)f the 4^irks in the town was 
completely overeoiiu', ami the soldiers in one 
or two small forts outside the walls held out till 
the middle t»f July. Th(^ total captures of th<' 
Sherif at .Mecca w(T(* fiJO unwounded and l.JO 
wounded ukmi, 28 oHieers, four guns, and larg<‘ 
stores of mimitioris. The Sherif himsiJf, a 
couple of months later, described the sacrilege 
of the Turks in firing on the Great Mos(]U(‘. In 
the proclamation to the Moslem world already 
quoted, after reciting other inisdeedH of tlv 
Turhs and making an indignant reference to 
the destruction of the tomb of Abd el Kader, 
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“ our most righteous and upright lord and 
brother,** ho continued ; 

What strongor proof of tho faiihleflRness of their 
hearts to religion and of their feeling towards the Arabs 
can we desire than the bombardment of that ancient 
house which God has chosen as His house. . . From 
Fort Jyad, when the revolt began, they shelled it and 
the first shot struck a yard and a half above the Black 
Stone, the second fell three yards short, so that tho flame 
caught the Kiswa [Holy Carpet]. When the people 
saw this, thousands at first raised a lamentable cry, 
running to and fro, and then shouted in fierce anger 
and rushed to save it. They had to burst the door 
and mount the roof before they could quench the 
flames. Yet the third shell fell on the Tomb of Abraham. 


months showed that it was no temporajy loss 
the Ottomans had suffered. On the Rod Sea- 
Turkish power quickly and almost completely 
vanished. On July 10 the Idrissi completed 
the discomfiture of the Turks in Asir by the 
capture of Kunfida, the port and chief town of 
the principality. A little later a Meccan force 
conveyed north from Jiddah by ship surprised 
and captiued Yambu, a British warship giving 
a helping hand. Muwela, Damgha and El 
Wigh, small ports on the Midian coast (the 
last named retaining traces of former impor- 



THE HOLY CARPET, WOVEN ANNUALLY IN CAIRO, AND THE WEAVERS. 


and other shells fell in tho precincts, of which they made 
a forget for their guns, killing daily three or four who 
w(iro praying within the Mosque till they prevontod the 
people from approaching for worship. This will show 
how they despisod Gotl’s house and denied it the honour 
given to it by believers.* 

Meantime the force sent against Jiddah had 
been completely successful. Blockaded on the 
land side by tho Arabs, cut olT from al! hope of 
succour by sea by the activity of British war- 
ships, the garrison capitulated after about a 
fortnight’s siege, 1,400 men, 45 officers, and 
six guns falling into the hands of the Arabs. 
Not till Jiddah had fallen was the news of the 
Arab revolt mode public in Europe, a telegram 
sent from Cairo on June 21 giving tho first 
intimation of the movement and its good 
fortune. And the events of the next few 

• Some 8ix weeks previously, in the middle of May, 
1016, the Baghdad Turks had shown wanton disregard 
of tho feelings of the Shi'ite Moslems in firing upon the 
great shrine of Hosain at Kerbela (Mesopotanua), with 
its goldoa domo and triple minareta. 


tance), were also cleared of the Turks, who 
from Yemen northward retained on the Red 
8ca only Akaba, situated at the head of the 
Gulf of that name close to the Sinai frontier.* 

In the south the Emir Abdulla pressed the 
siege of Taif. Here the vali, Ghaleb Pasha, 
commanded the defenders, who numbered 
some 3,000. Ghaleb had fought in the Balkan 
wars, had been captured by the Greeks, and 
owed his appointment to the Hedjaz to the 
favour of Enver Pasha. He held out for 
over three montlLs, but towards the close of 
September we 8 forced to capitulate. The news 

♦ Tho Turks still held the seaports of Yemen — 
Hodoida, Loheiya, Mocha. The blockade of the cooet 
by British warships continued. On Jtme 12, 1917, 
landing parties captured the fort at Snliff, between 
Hodeida and Loheiya, in ttie Kamaran anchorage. 
Tho Turks put up a three hours* fight, losing 94 taken 
prisoners, two mountain and three nxaclune guns, stores, 
camels, and harbour plant. One British seaman was 
killed. 
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MECCA. 

Showing the Kaaba or Great Mosque, for the adornment of which the Holy (Carpet is sent from 
Bgypt. In the centre is seen the famous Black Stone. 


was announced by the Emir Abdulla in tho 
following dispatch : 

After reaching uii agreomont with Ghaloh Panlia as 
to the tenus of sumnuler my army at midnight 
[? September 23] occupied tho barracks and gat^s of tho 
town, Arab cavalry surrounding it. Tho people wore 
igtiorant of what was happening. When morning broke 
I entered Taif an<l <liHarmed the garrison. The booty 
consiats of 10 guns, 1,700 rifles, bosideM others in the 
dejiots, over 800 Viombs and shelU, and 160,318 rounds 
of ammunition. Eighty-tbrf>e olficerM, 1,982 men, and 
72 civil officials Murrenderod. 

With the capture of Taif tho whole of the 
Hodjaz except Medina and tho railway was 
freed from the Turks. At the beginning of 
tho operations tho Emir Faiaal had lairl siege 
to Medina, and liis horsemen, riding acro.ss the 
desort, hail torn up a considerable section of 
tho railway near El Ala, 1.50 miles north of the 
city ; action wliich delayed the arrival of 
Turkish reinforcements from Damascus. Tn 
August the Turks marie a great sally, ami a 
pitched battle was fought in the plain south 
of Medina. In this encoiuiter Faisal’s casual- 
ties were about 500, those of the Turks were 
estimated at over 2,000. Tho Turks retreated 
to the city, where they [x?rpet rated every 
species of barbarity upon the inhabitants (w'ho 
favoured the Shorif’s cause), many being 
hanged or crucified. Tho Emir Faisal was 
unable to follow up lus advantage, and for 
montlis there was little alteration in the military’’ 
situation. The first phase of the campaign wew 
ended ; before operations wore actively renewed 
the Arab forces had been reorganized and 
turned into a disciplined permanent army. 


From tho very fii^t the Young Turks IumI 
recognized tho serious character of the action 
of the Hodja/. AraVw. Tliat the loss of Mecca 
gn^atly weakened the prestige of Turkey 
throiigliout Islam was shown by the rejoicings 
with wliich the mnvs of its di^liverance from 
Ottoman control was received in almost every 
part of the Mosb'in world. At the first word of 
tho rising reaching Damascus, Djemal 15isha 
stayed the execution of Arab notabh^s, though 
lajicr oil executions were resunied, but hundreds 
of Arabs wmto dejiortcd from 8yria to Anatolia. 
Tho m^wspapers at C^mstantinople w<>re for- 
bidden to inonl ion the revolt ; the first intima- 
tion the public of th<^ capital had of any un- 
toward event was the announcement on July 2 
that All Haidar Pasha,'*' first Vice-Pn^sideut of 
the Senate, had beiai nominated Ernir of Mecca. 
Ali Haidar sliortly aftiTwards appimred at 
Damascus, but does not seem to hav<* got any 
nearer to t he Ht^d jaz, Enver Pasha realized that 
ho could do nothing against Mecca, but orders 
were is.sued to hold Mislina at all costs. At that 
time, tile summer of 1910, many troo|)s (includ- 
ing Austrians ami Oi'rmans) luwl boon poured 
into Syria for a second invasion of Egypt -an 
onterprist^ wlucli ended disastrously at Romani— 
and some of thian wvre deflected for service 
in the Hedjaz. The value of the Hedjaz railway 
at <»nce became apparent. The Turkish soldiery 

• According to tho OonHtantinopIo corroM])ondent of 
the Berliner Taqcblall Ali Haidar married an KngliHh- 
xvoinaii who had been converted to Inlarn. His Hon.s 
were said to have had a German tutor. 
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REVIEW OF THE SHERIFIAN TROOPS : A BAND. 


travelled south from Damascus in perfect 
safety, the garrison of Ma’au was strengthened, 
and despite the cutting of the line at El Ala 
reinforcements reached Medina. When raids on 
the railway became frequent, repairing units 
were fonned, while camel convoys were also 
organized, with the help of certain Bedouin 
tril>eH who took the Turkish side, either to 
satisfy tribal feuds or for lavish payment. 
Later on, when first Baghdad (March, 1917) 
and then Jerusalem (December, 1917) were lost, 
t he retention of Medina became of even greater 
importance to the Turks. While they held the 
burial place of Mahomet they could still make 
some sort of claim to the hegemony of Islam ; 
and since the fall of Mecca they had tried to 
|)lay the orthodox role and had acctised the 
British of injuring Moslem shrines. 

Attempts to represent the British and Allied 
Governments as inimical to Moslem interests 
gained no credence and were directly contrary 
to fact. As soon as Great Britain was involved 
in war with Turkey the British Government, 
through the Viceroy of India, gave (November, 
1914) public assurance that “ no question of a 
religious character ” was involved in the war 
and that the port of Jiddah as well as the Holy 
Places in Arabia and the Holy Shrines m 
Mesopotamia would be immtme from attack so 


long as there was no interference (by Turkey) 
with |)ilgrims. And at the request of the British 
the Governments of Franco and Russia, the two 
other European Powers with millions of Moslem 
subjects, gave similar ass»irances. The promises 
by these Governments wxwe scrupulously kept-, 
but the blockade of the Arabian coast of tho 
Red Sea by British and French warships neces- 
sarily hampered the movements of pilgrims, and 
those pilgrims from India and North Africa w ho 
did reach Mecca in 1914 were badly treated by 
the T\irks. 

As careful guardians of the interests of their 
Moslem subjects the Allied Powers looked with 
sympathy upon the Arab movement. It was 
the settled policy of Great Britain — a policy 
which had the support of France and Italy— 
that the “ Sacred Lands ” of Mecca and Metlina 
should be under Moslem rule, and when it 
became apparent that T irk^y was ceasing to 
represent Islam they were prepared to welcome 
the transfer of the Hedjaz to a native prince. 
As soon as by the capture of Mecca and Jiddah 
the Emir Husein had shown that he possessed 
real authority he received the moral and, as far 
os could be, the material support of tho Allies, 
which in practice meant chiefly the help of tho 
authorities in Egypt and the Sudan. No 
countries were more intimately concerned, both 
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politically and oconoinically, in the fortunes of 
the Hedjaz ; the Red Sea, little more than a 
Imndred miles witlo, joined rather than 
hf'parated them. Tlie success of the Sherif 
reacted favourably on the African shore.s 
of that sea, and, coming about the .same 
time as the overthrow of Ali Dinar of Darfur 
and the Senussi Sheikh,* it had a .salutary 
eitect on tlie small but dangerous pro-Turkish 
party in Eg 3 ^pt. So long as Turkey held th<^ 
'opposite shore of the Red Stni th(' watch and 
ward, on laud and sea, alcaig t he ICgyptian an<l 
Sudan coast had been an arduous busines.s ; 
with a friendly State in possession of the Arabian 
coast that business was distinctly lightened. 
The differem^c it made was shown liy the almost 
immediate resumption of trade >>ctween Suez, 

*Soo Vol. IX.. Ohap. OXLV. It may he ad.lml 
that Ali Oinar after his dofoat in May, 1916, as narratiMi 
in that chaptor, fl(sl to the westorn confincM of Darfur 
with a Hiivall following. Ho was pursued hy a force of 
300 men of the Egyptian Army, and killed in an engage- 
ment on November 6 followitig. 'Pile survivors of his 
band surrernlfa'cd, and thereafter Dai'fnr settled down to 
a peaeeftd exislcnce as a provinee of the Sudan. Am 
to the Senussi Sheikh h(' was (impelled during the last 
half of 1916 to withdraw from the oasc's ho had occupied 
nearer the Nile to Siwa. There he was severely defeated 
in February, 1917, by a for<M^ which had crossed the 
desert, from Matruh, on tlm Mediterranean, in armoured 
cars. Thereupon ho fled into the Libyan Desert, whitin r 
he was not pursued. 


Port Sudan and Suakin and Jiddah, and this 
wa.s accompanied by a wholesome reorganiza- 
tion of the administration by tlio H(*djaz 
government. An Arab din'etor of (histom.s wiw 
appointed, the .services of (Jreeks and other 
foreign residents at Jiddali were utilizi'd. A 
weekly runv spuper, Al Kihla, w a.s foundeil at 
Mecca as the erg in of t he govcnimeiit ; schools 
were operu'd, a Piiblie Works Department 
established, and th<^ sanitation of Mt'cea and 
Jiddah taken in Itand. T'he zeal of th<’ Sherif 
for reform \\a..s indeed remarkable. In all t lu'se 
efforts aiul in his intercourst^ with the outer 
world he had tlu' eordial Kuj)port of the Kgy|)tian 
(Hritish and Moslem) authoritii's, notably of 
Sir Jl(.‘ginald Wingate, in whose hands was the 
dir(‘ction of Rritish policy in Western Arabia..* 
A Hedjaz Agency was opened in Cairo, one of its 
first tasks bi ing the arningtanent of t h(' pilgri- 
mage to Mecca. 'I'he d(‘partnrc of the Holy 
<!^arpet on St*pt(‘mbcr 21 was the' e>ccasion of an 
impn'ssive ce'remony, (Jeneu’nl Sir ArchibahJ 
Murray being pre.semt ; it was (nrricd from Sik'/. 

* At tlio tifuo of tho Shorif's proclamation <»f inch?- 
pondcncc Hir H. Wingate wa^ Sif’dnr of the 10gyj)tian 
Army and GovtTnor-thmeral (»f tbeSndan. On .January 1, 
1917, ho heearric', additionally, High (Jomrni'-iMiorier of 
Egypt, H«‘ romovc'd fron^ Khartum to ('airo, an 
\et ing (iovernor-f han'rnl being appoinlc'd fetr tb(' .Sinhm. 
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on board H.M.S. Hardinge, of the Indian Marine, 
and awaiting it at Jiddah wore two other British 
w'arslups, ono of them the Admiral’s flagship. 
The Admiral and the Emir el Haj (Prince of the 
Pilgrimage) exchanged visits, salutes being fired 
on each occasion. Those honours paid to the 
Holy Carpet by a Christian Power created a 
deep impression on the Arab mind. Its arrival 
in Mecca, accompanied by hundreds of pilgrims, 
^^as the occasion of much rejoicing. The 



THE HEDJAZ FL.%G ON THE DIPLO- 
MATIC AGENCY IN CAIRO. 

pilgrims, though they could not visit Medina, 
were able to go to Afarat (some 12 miles from 
Mecca), and there perform tho essential cere- 
monies of the haj. On their part tho French 
arranged for a pilgrimage from North Africa 
and sent Moroccan, Algerian, Tunisian and West 
Afi ican notables on a special mission to the 
Sherif. The testimony of all the pilgrims was 
the same, never before had they been so well 
treated or their journey accomplished with so 
much comfort, whether they rode on camels or 
went afoot. There was no extortion, no robbery, 
and no outbreak of disease, the Customary 
concomitants of a pilgrimage in the days of 
Turkish rule. 


With every sign of a settled and independent 
existence official recognition of the new State 
by the Allies was not long delayed. On Nov. 16 
(1916) the Grand Sherif had assiuned the title 
of King of tlie Hedjaz, and in the following 
month his title was definitely recognised by the 
Govormnents of Great Britain, Franco and 
Italy. British and French cruisers were sent 
to Jiddah to congratulate the new sovereign. 
King Husein, who travelled down to Jiddah 
with liis principal ministers. “ The greatest of 
Arab princes,” as the commander of the French 
cruiser hailed him, visited all the warsliips in 
turn. ” I am happy,” he said, ” to visit the 
bravo and heroic Allies, who have proved their 
virtues to the world and who merit all respect 
and honour.” This visit of Allied warships 
was more than a ceremony ; it was outward 
evidence of tho support the Allies were pre- 
pared to give a great Moslem prince in his 
efforts to liberate the Arab world from Ottoman 
tyranny. 

So far the Arabs hatl gained their victories 
by their rapidity of action and the successful 
manner in which they had cut off tho Turkish 
garrisons from all hope of succour. Courageous 
and daring warriors, the Arabs had all the 
advantages wliich mobility and knowledge of 
the country gave, but their organization was 
imperfect, the tribesmen were naturally in- 
tolerant of control save by fdieir own Skeiklis, 
and it became obvious that to conduct with 
any hope of permanent success further opera- 
tions against tho Turks it was necessary to 
create an army in the modem sense. The 
booty secured at Mecca, Taif and Jiddah had 
to a partial extent supplied the Arabs with 
gims and ammunition ; more was needed ; 
tho ranks required stiffening with trained 
soldiers, and experienced officers were wanted. 
In this dilemma aid was forthcoming from 
Egypt. A contingent from the Egyptian Anny 
— ^which includes an Arab battalion — gave valu- 
able help. Among tho prisoners of war held 
by tho British were a considerable number of 
Arabs who had been forced to fight for Turkey. 
These wore given the opportunity of helping 
their bretliren in the Hedjaz, and a large 
proportion, officers and men, accepted tho 
opportunity. A British medical officer took 
charge of the arrangements at the base for look- 
ing after the wounded and — a notable instance 
of the ramifications of its beneficent work — ^the 
British Red Cross Speiety sent stores and com- 
forts from its dep6t at Suez to Jiddah, Yambu 
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AKABA. 


and El Wijh. In thoso and in other ways the 
needs of lung Husein were supplied. Help 
oaine also from the tribes of Eastern Syria and 
Central Arabia. The creation of a well- 
<lisciplined army took time, but 1917 had not 
far advanced when the Arabs w(‘re ready to 
resume active operations. The Hodjaz army, 
as heretofore, was still in four groups. One 
group, under the Emir Faisal, now became an 
expeditionary corps for operations beyond the 
Hedjaz border, the command of the force in 
the Medina district being taken over by the 
Emir Abdulla, while the Emir Ali was in the 
northern Hedjaz, between the forces of his 
brothers. The Emir Ali secured Faisal’s I'ear 
from any attacks by the enemy, a task he 
performed mainly by himself repeatedly at- 
tacking the Turkish posts along the Hedjaz 
railway. These posts were placed some 30 
miles apart, each being furnished with a well 
and reservoir. Each garrison was supposed to 
patrol a given section of the line, and they 
were kept fully employed by the Emir Ali. 
The Emir Faisal meanwhile took his force 
across the deserts north of Medina some 400 
miles until he reached the Sinai -Syria border. 
Then, on a 00 -mile front from the Red Sea to 
Ma’an, he captured and occupied all the 
Turkish posts, the last to fall being Akaba 
(July 0-7), close to the Egyptian frontier 
in Sinai. These operations were of direct 
advantage to Sir Edmund Allenby, who 
had just succeeded to the Egyptian com- 
mand, as they put an end to any chance 
of the Turks again sending parties from 
Ma’an or the Northern Hedjaz into Central 


Sinai, which they had done as recently as 
January, 1917. 

Most of the Emir Faisal’s engagements were 
comparativ(?ly small atTairs, but at Ma’iin the 
Turks made a stout resistance, successful in so 
far that tViey retained the town. Ma'an is, 
from its position, and being set in an oasis in 
the midst of an arid tract of coimtr}^ a place 
of consideraV)le importance. It lies on the 
.southern border of Syria 92 miles south-south- 
east of the Dead Sea, was one of the towns of 
the ancient Edomites, was a station on the old 
8abean trade route to Petra' and Daza, and is 
still the chief stop|)ing place on the route between 
Damascus and Medina. It contains wood and 
water, and was strongly held by the enemy, the 
garrison including a number of Germans. 
The oasis is fairly extensive. The Emir 
Faisal, as stated, failed to capture Ma’an, but 
he wrought the 7’urks much harm. During 
Juno over 700 Turks were killed in action, and 
an equal number taken prisoners, the majority 
in one encounb^r, when the enemy endeavoured 
to prevent the Arabs from destroying the rail- 
way line. On that occasion the Arabs captured 
four guns, and one of their prisoners proved to 
be a German engineer. 

According to tho information available [said a Britinh 
War Oflico co7nmuniqu6] the Arab forces have been work- 
ing on a carefully thought out plan, resulting in the des- 
truction of part of the railway line north of Medina [tliis 
was the work of the Emir Alii an<l in the capture of iso- 
lated Arab posts. The plan of operations appears to have 
l)oen skilfully concf*ived, and the daring and determina- 
li.nin carrying it out is remarkable. On more than one 
occasion the Arab forces attacked numerically superior 
forces and overcame them. . . . The Arab movement is 
apparently gaining the support of almost all the tribes in 
the Hedjaz and is [August, 1917] spreading eastward. 
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Ma'an remained in the hands of the Turks, and 
by establishing fortified posts south and south- 
west of the town they endeavoured to shut off 
the Arabs in the Akaba area A half* hearted 
attempt to recapture Akaba was also made. A 
Turkish communique spoke of the repulse of a 
French landing j>arty (French warships patrolled 
this part of the coast) and the capture of a 
T' ronch flag, but^ these were events wliich did 
not happen. The lot of the garrison at Mm ‘ an 
was unenviable. Arab horsemen continuallv^ 


and a train florailed. Sixty -eight Turks and two 
Genuan oflicers wcrf» killed and 80 Turks taken 
prisoners. The tenacity of the Turks in clinging 
to the railway was only equalled by tlieir 
industry in re|)airing it. They fought with un- 
conunon detcrniination to ri‘tain their hold 
upon the lino, and with it their position in 
Arabia -and in Palestine. For now the Aral> 
army Inxd opened a regular campaign against 
the railway and no portion of it was secure 
from their attentions — the noithern section. 




'I 




THE EMIR FAISAL WITH 

harried the outposts, larger parties swooped 
out of the desert and, provided with tlie most 
scientilic means of destruction, bkwv up culverts 
and tore up miles of rails. In August the Turks 
had to face an additional terror ; from the 
British lines near Gaza, following— ’in the air — 
the route of the Habeans thirty centuries 
earlier, came bombing ’planes, on the first of 
many unwelcome visits. 

On August 28 anti 29 [said the British roport] our 
aeroplanes, Hying at a low altitude, carried out Huccessful 
operations on the Ma’an distriiM. Kight direct hits 
were observed on the engine sheds at Ma’an. while 
noticeable danaage was caused to a field artillery battery 
and t-o other hostile troops. All our aeroplanes returned 
safely. 

In September a particularly succt^ssful raid 
was made by the Arabs, a bridge being destroyed 


[rrt'mh official f holu^riXpn, 
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from Damascus to th(' Drad Sea, was as mueh 
the ol>jrct of raids as the soutlieni sei tiou in 
the lledjaz itsidf. For the time b(*ing the Kmir 
Faisal inad(» no attempt to oeeupy pennancaitly 
th<^ eouiitry north of the Akaha-Ma’an line, but 
with tlu* co-op(M’ation of tla^ Hedouiu of the 
Syrian Desert ho maintained a constant guerilla 
wuxrfure, tlu‘ mobility of t he Arabs -and the 
desert — <‘ffeetively proteeting them from pur- 
suit. Heut^wed massaeres of Arabs in Syria and 
Asia Minor at this time (the autumn of 1917) 
were an indication that the Turks were par- 
ticularly annoyed by the doings of the Ho<ljMZ 
army. 

In Palestine the Arabs were as badly treated 
ns were tlie Jews, and wheh Jerusalem wiis 
delivered from the Ottomans it was as sincere 
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a matter of rejoicing to the Arab as to the 
Christian and the Hebrew ; for in Moslem ©yes 
,T«*ru8alem ranks in sanctity next to Mecca and 
Medina. One of General Allenby’s first acts 
after the surrender of the city was to telegraph 
to King Husein that the Holy Shrines of Islam 
were intact, Moslem guards protecting them. 
He was assured that in the future settlement of 
Palestine full regard should be had to the rights 
of the Arabs, and, in fact, the Moslems, Jews 
and Christians in Palestine worked in hannony 
under the protecting care of the British 
military occupation. The King of the Hedjaz 
might have claimed that the operations of liis 
army had given General Allenby some help in 
his campaign. The Arabs had hindered, if not 
prevented, the sending of reinforcements by the 
Turks to Palestine by the Hed jaz ro\ite. In mid- 



EL LEWA EL SAVED ALI PASHA, C.M.G. 
Commanded Egyptian forces in the Hedjaz. 


November, 1917, just after General Allenby liac! 
captured Gaza, the Emir Faisal conducted a 
series of most daring raids on the section of the 
lino between Der’aa and Amman, the last-named 
place being the station for Jericho. Among 
other damage a bridge was destroyed ainl 
traffic was held up for six days. The Arab 



SCENE OF THE FIGHTING SOUTH-EAST 
OF THE DEAD SEA. 


casualties wore seven killed and four wounded ; 
the Turkish casualties were 120. 

It was at this time, as stated in the chapter 
on the capture of Jerusalem, that the train 
in which Djemal Pasha wa« travelling was 
blown up, but Djemal, luifortunatoly, escaped. 
The Arabs helped, too, in tliis critical month 
of November, 1917, by renewed attacks on 
the Hedjaz line between Amman and Ma’an, 
holding up the traffic for five days. At the 
time the Turks were endeavouring to send 
reinforcements from their garrisons east of the 
Dead Sea to Jerusalem, 

Although the co-operation between the 
British forces in Western Palestine and the 
Arab troops on its southern and eastern bordert- 
was not close it was real, and in January, 1918 
the Emir Faisal began new operations which 
by the end of February hod joined up the 
British-Arab front in the region of the Dead 
Sea. A month before Allenby’s men seized 
Rujrn el Bahr, the Turkish base on the north- 



AKABA : THE RUINED TURKISH FORT. 


west whores of that, sea, the Arabs had estab- 
lished tlieniseK’’es on its south-eastern banks. 
The new campaign was preceded by increased 
activity in the Ma’an n^gion, betw<M‘n Ma’an 
and Medina, and in tlio border region between 
the Hedjaz and Nejd. The Turks at Medina 
were endeavouring to open eornmunications 
with the Emir ibn Rashid of Hail, whose 
partizanship of the Ottoman cause was chiefly 
due to the hereditary hostility bed ween his 
liouse and the Shanimar tribes and the Satal 
dynasty, the Emirs of Riadh, wlio lield tln' 
greater [)art of Nejd and liad (in 1913) driven 
the Turks from the sanjak by El Hasa., on the 
Persian Gulf. The Hedjaz Arabs, to counter 
the Turkish endeavours to aid tlie Emir of 
Hail, ha(^l seized Teima, which lies 200 miles 
north of Medina and 160 miles west of th(^ 
toum of Hail, in an oasis in the Nefud, or Red 
Desert. Several camel convoys wliicJi the 
Turks attempted to send from Ma’an to Me<iina 
or Hail were captured l)y the hhnirs Ali and 
Abdulla, and farther north the railway was 
attacked by the Emir Faisal’s army. In the 
middle of December Faisal’s men made a 
specially noteworthy raid. Near Tebuk, one 
of the more imx>ortant stopping places on the 
line, and some 350 miles north of Medina, a 
troop train was destroyed, all the Turks in it 
killed or captured and much booty taken, 


including £r24,00fl in gol<l. Among the (lead 
was “Suleiman Pasluv Rifada, Paramount 
(’hief of the Billi tribe, who, foolishly throwing 
ill his lot with the Turks, was travelling in 
company with them.” Around Mah»n itsedf 
there was coutiuuous fighting during NoN cunher 
and Dcctanhcr, th(» Turks, wlio seem to liavM^ 
^forcHocu the coming offensive (d fh(* Emir 
Faisal, showing much act ivity. They at tacked 
with pertinacity tlie encampments fh(^ Arabs 
had in the south and W(\st of the oasis of Ma’an, 
but without any particular suecc\ss. Tlu' 
ii<rvousn(^ss of the 'Purks with regard to th<^ 
region north of Ma’an was reasf)nable. East 
of the lower Jordan, th(» Dead Scuv and tlu^ 
Wadi el Araba (the dc(‘p depression between 
that sea and the lied Sea), and hound(Ml (*ast 
by tlie Syrian Desert, is a tract of fertile^ land 
100 inii(‘s or so in length and 30 or mori' in 
breadth. This was in part the eastern bord«r 
of ancient Edom, but cliiefly the laud of Moab, 
known in niod(rii times as the kaza (admiias- 
trative district) of Kerak, from Kl Kcrak 
(Kir of Moab), a hill town and forti’e^ss 
wliich from the days of Jehoshaphat - -if not 
earlier — -has been recognized as tlie key of fh(» 
region east of thc^ D(;ad Sea. Since 1893 
Kerak, which had previously been semi- 
iudependent, had been strongly garrisoned by 
the Turks, who turned the eastle of the Crusa- 
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der8 into barracks. The kaza produce.s imicli 
barley, sheep are numerous, there are many 
streams (emptying into the Deaf I Sea) and 
stretches of wood. Farther south, on the 
Edom border, is the forest of Hish, the principal 
source whence the fuel consumed by the 
locomotives on this section of the Iledjaz 
railway was obtained. A narrow gauge railway 
connected the forest with the main line at 
Anaize station. 

It was to conquer this valuable region that 
the Emir Faisal set the Northern Hedjaz 
Army in motion in the early days of January, 
1918. Strong parties were detached to keep 
the 'Purks at Ma’an in check, and General 
Allenby helped by three air raids on the town ; 
barracks, supply depots and railway buildings 
being effectively bombed. The Turks by now 
had mounted anti-aircraft guns and brought 
aeroplanes to Ma’an, but all the British 
machines escaped. One Turkish machine was 
lost : it crashed into the Arab lines, both pilot 
and observer being killed. The Arab opera- 
tions, short of the capture of Ma’an itself, were 
very satisfactory, Jauf ed Derwish, 40 miles 
north of Ma’an town, was occupied after a 
^.wo-days’ fight, in wliich 80 Turks were killed 



KBRAK. 

and over 20 ) captured, besides a field gun and 
some inacliine-guns. BeffU'e the raiders with- 
drew witli their prisoners and booty they 
burned the station and rolling stock and 
partially blew up with dynamite a six-arch 
bridge. South of Ma'an the Arab artillery 
bombarded, among oth(*r ])laces, ’relbesh- 
Shahim, doing much damage. .Altogether the 
Turks in the Ma’an district w('re very much 
occupied, and could give no help to their 
bretlmen at El Kerak. 

Faisal’s advance to the Dead Sea was in two 
columns. One column, nutrching along the 
road from Akaba, west of the Hedjaz Railway, 
drove back the Turks to within five miles of 
Ma’an town. This operation covered the 
movements of the second column which, 
advancing rapidly from Wadi Musa (the River 
of Moses) and the 'wonderful rock-hewn ruins 
of Petra, compelled the Turks to evacuate the 
Hish Forest. In succession the Arabs occupied 
Shobek, the forest terminus by the Turkish 
light railway, and Tafile, where the garrison, of 
about 100 men, surrendered, Tafile is but IS 
miles south-east of the Dead Sea, and its loss 
perturbed the Turks at El K^rak. 1'hey deter- 
mined on a counter-stroke. A force consisting 
of eleven battalions of infantry, some cavalry, 
with moimtain artillery and machine-guns 
marched south hoping to recapture Tafile. The 
opposing forces met on January 20 at the banks 
of the Seil el Hesa, 1 1 miles north of Tafile. Th? 
engagement which followed ended in the com*^ 
plete rout of the Turks. They lost over 40(1 
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killed, while over 300, including the coinniander 
of the forces, were ina-de prisoners. The Aral s 
also captured two inouritain guns, 18 machine- 
guns, 800 rifles, and 200 horses and mules. 

The Emir Faisal quickly followed up his 
advantage. Two days later (.lanuary 28) 
another of liis columns presstsl nortli between 
El Kerak and the Dead JSea and reached the 
shores of that remarkable lake the low(\st 
]3oint in the earth’s surface, 1,202 ft. bt'low 
sea level. They attacked and captured the 
post of El Mezra, sank an arnu'd launch ami 
several dhows, and seized large stoiv s of grain 
and 00 prisoners. The remnant of the Turkish 
force, some 40 men, fled to Kerak. >«”ow finiily 
established east of the Dead S('a, Faisal r(‘sted 
and rer)rganized his troops for the next phase, 
(he advance on Kerak itself. Oec\i|)ying a 
hill 3,000 ft. high, with strong defemis, ami 
only 20 miles from El Kutrani Statifm on (he 
Hedjaz Railway, and thus capable of IxMog 
quickly reinforced, the attack upon it rc^quiix'd 
farcful preparation. 'Fhe Aral) optu'ations 
were indirectly helped by Gem'ral Allenby’s 
new camf)aign. Jericho had fallen on 
February 21, and in March Alh‘nl>y, crossing 
(he Jordan, rai(l(‘d the TTedjaz Railuay at 


Amman, 55 miles east-northuaist of El Kerak. 
Allenby s raid gav<* tlu* Emir Faisal his t)ppt)r- 
tunity ; moreover, lu'' was further aided by 
units of tlu' Royal Flying t’orps and the Aus- 
tralian FIying(’orps,whieh,on March 10, bombed 
El Kutrani. The raid was |) • inarily, no doubt , 
intended to assi.-t All<Md»y's own trans- Jordan 
advance, which began three djiys later, but it 
s(*rvetl a doubh' pur])ose. 'Flu' raiders were 
met by cm iny aiuoplanes, one t)f whi<*h was 
sliot down. Two of tlu‘ Rri(i'-‘h nuielhnes wt-re 
t<a'ced to di'seend by ant i -airern ft the: tla‘y 
wert^ burnt by tlHur oeenjiants. 'Two pilots ami 
an observt'i’ wen* inadt* prisoners by the J^urks. 
Despite this mishap, the raid, as (u*neral 
Allenby stateil, was elYeetive: 470 bombs were 
dropp(‘d on the station buihlings and on 
railway traiins, dirc'ct hits b(*ing obs»*rvi‘d on 
(he* objectives. T’he result was that El K»*rak, 
left to its own r(*sourees, was abandoned by 
tin* 'Purks almost without, a struggle. It was 
oeeupied })y 1 h(* Emir Faisal on April 7. 

J’hi'n* had been marked activity, ami much 
loss to t h(‘ Turks, in the M(‘<lina amd northern 
Hed jaz during (he pnw ious imaith, ai.nd around 
Maiaua in iVpril then* was avhnost a'fanstaint. 
fighting, but thi'si* t)peraitions laid not tlu* f»dl 
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measure of success which had attended the 
campaign east of the Dead Sea. The fall 
of El Korak marked a definite point in the 
Arab campaign. It saw the Arabs in occu- 
pation of a region upon which the Turks 
had depended largely for their supplies in 
Ma’an and the nortliern Hedjaz and it gave 
them facilities for more direct co-operation 
with the British Army in Western Palestine. 

The Kerak campaign was notable also in 
another respect. At El Kerak itself, and at 
other towns occupied by the Emir Faisal, 
the Arabs found some hundreds of Armenian 
families forcibly deported thither by the Turks, 
and mostly in a deplorable condition. These 
Armenian Christians received every considera- 
tion from the Arab commander, and those who 
wished it were sent to Judea or Egypt. This 
generous action was typical of the attitude 
towards non -Moslems of the new Hedjaz 
Government. It evoked the grateful thanks 
of the Armenian community. Boghos Nubar 
Pasha in a telegram to “ the noble -born Emir 
Faisal ** said : — “ The cliivalrous act of the 
noble Moslems who fight under your banners 


adds fresh lustre to the annals of the Arab race. 
Every Armenian throughout the world is 
to-day the ally of the Arab movement.” I'o 
these and to similar messages, including one 
from the Lord Mayor of London, King Husein 
sent a reply in which he said : — 

Faif«al, in asaiHting the oppressed, has only performed 
one of the first duties of our religion and of the Arab’s 
faith. I say with confidence and pride that the Armenian 
race and other races in similar plight are regarded by u.*; 
OH partners in our fortune in weal and woe. We ask God 
l>efore everything to give us strength to enable us to do 
them helpful service by which to prove to the world the 
true feelings of Islam, whose watchword is freedom. 

It was natural that the oppressed nationalities 
of Turkey should* sympathize one with another. 
” Remember. O children of Isttac,” said an 
Arab speaker at a Zionist demonstration in 
London, “ that the children of Ishmael suffer 
even as you have suffered,” nor were the 
sufferings of the Annenians less. But it was 
scarcely a result the Young Turks could have 
foreseen when tliey phmged their country into 
war, that one of these races, professing Islam, 
should have held out the hand of fellowsliip to 
Cliristian and to Jew. 
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I N oarlier cluiplei's it has bouu souii liow 
iii tho coiu*so of the year 1010 the forces 
of the Central PoM^ers invaded Ruinania, 
captured IRikurost on December 0, and 
then throw tho Russians and Rumaninus 
back to the line of tho River Soretli.* Jiy 
tho end of December, 1010, tlie remnants of 
tho Rumanian army wore completely wath- 
dravvn over tlio SiToth, in order to reor- 
ganized behind a curtain formed by 500,000 
RiLssians. But, after such disasters, there 
were only a few who really believed that iiiidep 
tho prevailing circumstances the reorganization 
of tho Army would (^ver b(' carried out. 

Only six divisions with a certain fighting 
capacity remained, out of the 24 which 
had been the contribution of Rumania to 
the cause of the Entente - the cause of Ikt 
own freedom. The other 18 divisions 
existed only in name ; they consisted of tired, 
demoralized soldiers, who had been retreating 
for weeks in face of a much stronger enemy 
and liad lost all faith in their cliiofs and in a 
final victory. The conditions of reorganiza- 
tion of the Riunanian Anny were jiartieularly 
difficult. On account of the agglomeration 
in Moldavia of all thosi^ who had fled before 
tho invaders, the count ry was in want of 
everything, but nothing could be imported 
from tho Allied countries owing to the lack of 
communication. In the winter of 1916-17 
there w^as only one line of communication 
with Russia : the single track lino (KiefI or 
Odessa-Razdelnaia - Kisliinieff -Unghoni-Jassy). 

* For the la«t phaee of these oporafiona eeo Vul. XII., 
Chapter CLXXXIV. 


The secoml railway line (0(l(‘ssa-R'‘«ii’( hilai/J 
could not be utilized, for the junetioii Rt'ui- 
(Jalalz was completed only late in the summer of 
1917. Thus Rumania could Ix^ sup[)lied from 
abroad only by the railway Odessa-Ungheni, 
and theri'foro had to live almost on its own 
resources. The conditions of communication 
in Moldavia wiuv still worst*. Ntibody st^AiuMl 
to pay the slightest atU'ution to this very 
important question. Every stationmaster aattMl 
independently. All the lint's wt'rt^ blticked l>y 
a great number of wagons brought frtan 
the evacuatt'd territory, anti |)raetieally Iht' 
wdiole traHie Avas suspended, A journey in list 
only passenger train still running was more 
dangerous than life in the treradu's. Aeeitlents 
due to collision or dt>railing were reptirted evtuy 
other tlay. In ont^ aeei<h‘nt altnie at Ciurt'a, 
near Jassy, 400 wtTe reportetl killetl anti 700 
injured. After this tlisasler the Rumanian 
Government deeidetl to t'nlrust to tht^ British 
the rt'organization of tlit' railway. At first 
Colonel Norton Grilfiths, w'ho hatl distinguished 
liimself ill the destruction of tho oilfieltis anti 
grain stores, was asked to take over this 
difficult task. Be was roealled after a short 
time, anti tho British Government sent out 
Av mission of ftiur olfieers under General de 
Candolle, to reorganize the Rumanian railway 
system, They fulfillotl their task amply, 
and in tho Rummer of 1917 the railways were 
running satisfactorily again. 

Tho economic conditions of Moltlavia w'ore 
disastrous. Moldavia is less productive than 
Wallachia. In tho summer wliich preceded the 
outbreak of tho war, tho Rumanian laiulownors, 
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tempted by the huge prices offered by the 
Central Powers, smuggled to Austria the 
greatest part of their crops and cattle* IMie 
disaster of the lluniariian Army came very 
suddenly — in less than two months. Thus 
the Government had no time to transport 
to Moldavia the necessary supplies to feed the 
whole anny, the oiviliari population — including 
many thousands of refugees from Wallacliia — 
and partly the Russian armies, the number of 
which increased to about 800,000 men by the 
end of the winter. Accommodation and food 
had to be found lor nearly .*1,000,000 people in a 
country wliero the population does not exceed 
1,200,000 souls. It was thus only natural 
tliat all coinniodities should disappear very 
soon after tlie arrival of this new crowd in 
Moldavia. The situation was much aggravated 
by a very cold winter, the coldest in the past 
40 years 

In the small dirty Moldavian towns and 
villages the misery among the civilians W'as 
beyond description. Too many people were 
crowded together in small houses, and wcic 
living in most unhealthy conditions* There 
was just enough food to keep them from 


starving. In such conditions it was only natural 
that typhus should make ravages among this 
unfortunate population, which died by scores. 
On the main roads corpses of boys between 
14 and 17 who ha<l followed the anny in the 
retreat, W’ero mingled with the corpses of 
hundreds of horses. Whole villages wore 
wiped out by this terrible scom’ge. In the 
hospitals, wliere the doctors w^ere compelled 
to pla(!o five patients in two beds, there was 
1)0 room for the thousands of sick The situa- 
tion w\as not much bettor in Jassy, the new 
capital, where many of the thousands who 
died had to be buried without a* coffin, the 
supply of wof)d having been exhausted. Such 
were the conditions prevailing in Rumania 
at the period when the army bad to bo reor-* 
ganized. 

For the purpose of reorganization tlie army 
was divided in two : the 18 divisions wliich 
used to form the First, Third, and Fourth 
Army Groups, and which could not bo con- 
siflered as fighting units any longer, were 
withdrawn to the northern part of Moldavia, 
and were to fonii, after r(T)rgariization, the first 
Rumanian Anny. l'h(3 task of reorganizing 
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HEAVY ARTII.I.ERY 

thpso troops uus cutrustod to tlio new ehi(‘f of 
stuff, (General l^rozan, who distinguished liinis<*lf 
in the early stages of tlio war as eoininandi'r of 
llu' Fourth Huinaniaii Army, and subs(H|uently 
show(Ml great qiialities m hen leading t he 
army wliieh defended Bukarest. Th(‘ Seeoral 
Army, composed of six divisions of eight 
])attalionH each, was the only Kumanian army 
in the field, and was assigned to fiold a small 
sector on the Oitoz froTit with thre(^ divisions, 
whilst tho other thre<^ w(‘re reorganized in 
the immediate neigfihourhood. General 
Avereseu commanded this army. Th(‘- in> 
oiganization of the army which remained on 
the front certainly ju^'t with the greatest 
<liHiculties. The task of General Avereseu 
was rendered somewliat (aisiiT l)y th<^ iiktc 
fact that his divisions eontinvied to fae(* tlie 
enemy, and were, therefore, provided with 
tho few still available supplies and ammu- 
nition. Yet the liardships of these troo])s 
were great. The divisions wen^ in the Car- 
pathians, far from any railway and lacking 
adequate roads. To arrive^ from thf^ nearest 
raiiw’ay station at tlu^ divisional liemlquarters 
one had to ride some 12 miles in the mountains 
tlirough almost virgin forests. During th<‘ 
whole of the wanter the communication with 
these divisions was extremely difVieult, snow 
atui frost hindering the engineers from making 
mlequate roads. Even mountain horses could 
not l)e ,succt‘ssfully employed to bring food to 
the soldiers, and thus every regiment ha<i to 
de.spatch daily a whole company to fetch the 


ON THE MARCH. 

rations. Owing to tb*‘ lack of fodder and the 
frost th(‘ artillery and th(‘ train colnnms h)st 
more than 75 per <*(‘nt. of IIsmt horst*s. But 
th(‘ fact that tla^ troops had in front of lh<*m 
tlu' enemy who had to h«* prevent(^d at any 
])riee from hrenking tlir( ngh, k(‘pt Hu* montl 
of rank and file high, and rerulered General 
A\(‘r(‘seu's task, at least in this n‘sj)(*ct. easier. 

Gen(‘ral lY(*zaii had to deal w ith many more 
ditlieultii^H. It took w(‘eks to collect the 
«lisp(‘i’$ed men, who, laiving lost their regi- 
nuaits wander(‘<l about tlie count ry liungry ami 
Cold, ofterj heggitig in the stre(‘ts for a ])iee(* of 
bread. None of them knew wherr^ tlK‘ir units 
w<‘re, nor did tiuy try ban I to find them. 
In fact, for quite a long time* utaie eef the autho- 
riti(‘s kru’w mueli aboeit it. Tlu' disasters and 
hardslii]>s had mueli shaken tlu* inoml of llu^ 
whohi country, and (‘verybody was looking 
after himself. VVluai asked, tlu^ authorities 
generally geive a veay eeisual re'ply, sending 
the mem to seeine* village* or town. The soleliers 
bail te) walk in most eases to the indieat<*el 
localitie^s, and aftea’ having thus wailkeMl some 
.‘10 or 40 n)ile‘s in a e*limate wheres the tluTmo- 
meter geaie-rally regi:^teTed 20 fl(*gre'(‘s helow’ 
freezing point, elise'ovea’eMl theit tluar uriits 
hael newer beani tlu/re*. 

General Pre'Zim put an en<l to this state of 
affairs. The men were? cejllected from roads 
and towms and »ont in gnaips to thcar units, 
which were^ placed in tlee little Moldavian 
villagers. 

Only those who have travelled in the Near 
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NEW TROOPS TAKING THE OATH. 

r ransylvaniftn troops which were captured by the Russians in 1915, and sent as prisoners to Siberia, 
were allowed to come to Rumania as a legion of volunteers. 


lOivst can realize what Hnmanian villagoR arc. 
A proup of 50 to 100 Httlo hoiisos, coinpoKed 
each of two rooms, constitvites the village ; 
pavement- and drainage are completely 
miknown. In the^e small huts the men were 
installed. The winter was uncommonly Beverc 
and drifts of snow often ma<le communications 
between two villages impossible. Most of 
the time the lack of wood compelled the 
soldiers to sleep in unwarmc<i rooms. Food 
was very scarce, and soon tho commissariat 
supplied to the troops nothing but white beans, 
wliich were boiled and served as a kind of 
soup, and a very poor imsalted black bread^ 
often quite uneatable. The sanitary condi- 
tions w^ere incredibly bad. Soap was no longer 
existent throughout the country. The soldiers 
could not bo provided with warm clothes, as 
the stock had giv^n out. Men were often 
compelled to wear tho same sliirt tliroughout 
the whole winter ; tho plague of vermin was 
terrible. In the small rooms in wliich they 
w'ere billeted, 20 to 30 men had sometimes 
to sleefi together ; the windows, if there 
were any, were generally blocked up with 
planks to prevent the wind from blowing in. 
I'he losses of the army from typhus were 
greater than the mimbei* of the killed in the 
(iehl. Doctors and nurses, French, Rumanian, 
and English, did their utmost to check tho 
epidemic. About 10 per cent, of the French 
doctors and more than 25 per cent, of the 
Rumanian lost their lives in the exercise of 
their duty. However, with the arrival of the 
spring, which was later than ever, the splendid 


qualities of the Rumanian peasant soldier 
showed themselves once more, and those who 
survived began the hard and strenuous w^ork 
of preparation for a new struggle. The actual 
training of the new Kumauian Army began 
only in tho middle of April ; in July the army 
started successful operations. 

The resurrection of tho Rumanian Army w as 
due not only to tho great qualities of resistance 
of the Rumanian peasant, but also to tho 
strenuous and devote<l work of the French 
mission under General Berthelot. Tho 
Rumanian oflicers, although they had learned 
much from the sad experiences of the 1916 
campaign, were not really conversant with 
the modern art of war. General Berthelot, 
accompanied by some 600 French officers, 
arrived in Rumania in 1916, when it was too 
late to do much to avert disost-er. But their 
services proved invaluable for tho subsequent 
reorganization of the Army. During tho 
whole winter they lived together with their 
Rumanian comrades, sharing all the miseries 
with them and raising their depressed spirits. 
The clover and tactful advice of General 
Berthelot and his chief of staff. Colonel Petin, 
helped much to secure the reorganization of 
divisions fewer in number than at the outbreak 
of the war; but much better trainetl and with 
a much higher spirit than at the beginning of 
the campaign in 1916. 

Expert French officers, who had seen much 
fighting on other fronts, were attached to the 
General Staff, as well as to the staffs of the 
two Rumanian Armies. A French major and 
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captain were attached to the staff of ev’cry 
iJi vision, and one or two Fnnich officers to each 
regiment. Technical officers w(‘n^ assisting the 
Humaninn officers tliroughout th (3 vaiious 
services of the anny. The officers with Iho 
divisions and regiments Inui to assist and advise 
the Rumanian officers in drilling their men for 
modem w'arfarti. Their rdle as advisers ceased 
when the actual fighting ix*gan. I'hen tla\v 
took their place in front of a company or 
battalion and led the men to tlio attack like 
any Rumanian officer. Several of them were 
killed during the actions in July and August, 
1017. 

While the army was thus reorganiziMl, 
working hard to get fit for tlie coining campaign, 
the Allies, who realized that one of the causes 
of the Rumanian disaster in 191 h had been 
the lack of ammunition and guns, started to 
si'iid out through P,u«sia great quantities of 
munitions, guns of all calibres, t re nch -mortars 
and everything necessary for a modern army. 
The Air Servo’ce, wffiich was [invctically non- 
existent at the outbreak of the w^ar, was now 
in the hands of expiTienced French ainnen, 
and had a fair number of French and British 
lic^roplancs. 

'Phns reorganized and prepared, the Rninania’i 


Anny was n-ady by the beginning of July to 
takt' the field again, and to avenge tlu* rm'iTsi's 
suffenNl in 1910. 

Although the Rumanian Army w’a.s ready to 
strike early in July, the Russo-Rumanijm 
Supremo Command delayed the op(*rations, 
waiting t(3 see the results of the (lalician 
offensive, and hoping t hat. if snecessfii) t here, t he 
moral of the Russian troops, and (‘Sjiecially 
that of t!ie Ninth Army, might improve. 

The Rumanian Army had, ready and well 
f rained, by the end of Juno, 12 divisions, 
divided in two groni>s. The First Army, ot 
six divisions, was under (hauTal H^’hristeseu, 
who during the early jmrt of the war commaiidisl 
th(' Army (Iroup on the Danuhe and sub- 
sequently was Assistant diief of Staff. 'I'h(‘ 
Sceoral Anny, uiuk'r (hnieral Averi'seu, was 
till' Army which had nMnained on the fri>nt. 
since 1910, stnaigthened by new reeniits, who 
wen* trained <hiring tin* winter din'ctly heliind 
tlu* front. Tliree divisions, w hieli laid not yet. 
eom])l(*ted their e(|ihpment aiul Inekcsl the 
n(*eessary artill(*ry, w(‘re k(*[)t behind, forming 
a giaiera) n'servo muler (Jeneral J’tdala. 
(leiieral Prezan was Chief of Staff of the 
Rumanian .Army. The Pomman<ler-in < ’hief 
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THE GERMAN CONQUEST OF RUMANIA. 


of tho Rnsso-Riimaniari forces was the King, 
assisted by General Shtoherbatcheff, who com- 
manded the Russian forces. 

The Rumanian Army was well supplied with 
a very considerable number of rriaehine-guns, 
and trench mortars. The artillery was pro- 
vided with new French guns, and heavy guns, 
wliich were practically unknown at the out- 
break of the war, had now arri\'ed in great 
numbers from France and England. The 
Rumanian divisions were 14,000 to 16,000 
men strong. Each battalion was provided 
with a machine-gun section, while at the 
outbreak of the war hardly two mew? hino -guns 
wore available for each regiment’ of four 
battalions. 

With the 12 Rumanian divisions, and with 
the Russian Army, which, in spite of the 
desertions, still connh^d well over .500,000 men, 
the Allies hoped to begin a strong offensive 
on the Rumanian front, the success of which 
might have had far-reaching results. Un- 
fortimately the germs of indiscipline were 
spreading rapidly among the Russian troops. 

The plan of campaign elaborated by the 
Rumanian General Staff was that the Second 
Rumanian Army, in cooperation with elements 
of the Fourth and Ninth Russian Annies, 
shoxild take the offensive in the southern part 


of the Carpathians, between the Susitza Valley, 
and the northern part of the river Putna, in 
order to threaten the junction of the enemy’s 
armies, and to attract the German forces in 
that direction. Meanwhile, the main blow 
was to be given on the Sereth between Foeshani 
and Nomoloasa. If successful, this blow 
would have brought the Allies into the Wal- 
lachian plain and compelled the enemy to 
accept battle with the mucli superior Russo - 
Rumanian forces, out of liis prepared positions. 
These armies wliich had made the tlirust in 
the plain were to have their flanks [irotected 
by the ivlvance of the Second Army in the 
Carpathians, which was to bo carried out 
simultaneously. 

For this offensive the Russo -Rumaniau 
forces were distributed as follows : The Nintli 
Russian Anny had to hold a defensive position 
from Dorna-Watra to Targu-Ocna. The Second 
Rumanian Army (General Averescu) was on 
its left flank in the southern Carpathians, 
between the rivers Trotus and Putna. On 
the left flank of this army was the Fourth 
Russian Army (General Ragussa). The First 
Riunanian Army (General Chris tescu) took the 
position between Foeshani and Nomoloasa, 
having on its left flank the Sixth Russian 
Army. Among the Russian Armies the Ninth 
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was very unreliable, the Sixth had slK)wn 
aigns of disobedience, while the Fourth, owiog 
to the energy of its comnuvnder, was considered 
still uncontaminated. 

Against these forces the Austro -Gennans 
had two Army Groups : in the C'arpat hians, 
the Army Group of the Archduke Jose i>i>. 
and the Army Group of FiehbMarshal von 
Mackensen from the Sereth to th(‘ Hlack Sea. 
In front of the Second Rumanian Army and 
Fourth Russian Army, General von Gerok 
comn\anded a group coiupoHed of Austrian 
and Gennan troops, while Mackcnsen had also 


defensive, here only demonstrations were to bo 
made, in order to keep the Germans opposed to 
it busy. On duly 22, a very strong artillery lire 
was directed against the (Jt'rman positions, 
wliich extender! from the valh'y of Casin to 
the valley of Putna. Sixty batteries were 
massed agamst the Marashti iiue and bombarded 
it for 48 hours. During the bombardment, 
on the night of the 2drd the third Rumanian 
Div'ision was pushed on into the valley, close 
up to the German Iint‘s and thanks to the 
contiguration of the ground \Nas not dis- 
covered by the enemy. On the 2tth t hnie 



THE KING OF RUMANIA (fourth from the left) REVIBWINC; THE REORGANIZED 
TROOPS OF THE FOURTH ARMY. 

General Averencu stands next behind the Kin|(. 


two Bulgarian divisions and some Turkish 
tinits. 

It was only in the second jmrt of July, aft<T 
the unfortunate l^ussian offensive in Galicia, 
that tlie Allies dccidc’d to strike the blow in 
Rumania. According to the |)lafi, General 
Averescu's anny had to start the preliminary 
operations. This army had to obtain a footing 
in the Ihitna valley in order to threaten 
the junction of the enemy between the jilain 
of CicuJ and the Foeshani region, as \m*II as to 
menace his flanks on the front Pntna-8ereth. 
The Rumanian front of the Second Army had 
been divided for tliis purpose into two sectors : 
one, offensive, liaving as main objective the 
fortified Mar.oshti lino (north of the river 
Susitza) which had to be attacked with the 
bulk of the forces (three divisions) ; the oilier, 


hu’ge breaeli(*s were iiuuh^ in the enemy’s 
defence's, and at four in the morning the division 
was launched to tlu^ attack. J’he artilh^ry 
tin* was excellent. German otlieer prisoners 
el»‘elan*d that they l)(*lie\'od thc/y had to d<’al 
with Kreneh lud Rritish artilhry. 

The' Marashti pnsitiem. which was stremgly 
feirtifu'd, with he'tween six and ten rows of 
wire e‘ntangh*ments, four redoubts and a gn'at 
miiidier of machine-guns, was held by a 
<livision of Ge'ne*nd von Gerok’s Army Grouji. 
The* dash e>f the Rumanian infantry was 
sple'ridiel, and in spite of the desperate re'sis- 
tance* ot the; surprise'd cneany, the \illage* 
was stonued after a lour hours’ fight. 

The HUcce'Hs was hnmeMliate'ly eleve*1oi»ed, 
the fii*st division being launcheet afteT the* 
flying eneany. \Adule these troops followed 
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EXAMINING A CAPTURED TRENCH AT MARASHTI. 


the eru'iny in a wefttorly di root ion, the third 
division continued to adNuncc rapicily south- 
wards towards the Ihdna valley. Tlie 
eiKuny continued his panic-stricken flight. 
Many had no time to dress, and the enemy 
commander of the Marashti sector, Colonel 
Schmidt, ran away in slippers and bare- 
lie tided. 

On the following days the pursuit continued. 
The enemy, who liad no . other prepared 
flt'fensive line, tried to resist in the wooded 
mountains, being reinforced by two regiments 
brought for a rest from Macedonia to Rumania, 
and hurried to this front in motor-lorries from 
Focshani by Mackensen. On the 27th and 
28th the fighting was more bloody than on 
the first day, but the Rumanians continued 
their advance. The number of prisoners taken 
by the Rumanians was over 3,000. The 
booty also was considerable, for the Germans 
had not expected an attack on this sector of 
the front, and owing to the quick action of 
the Rumanians, they had no time to destroy 
their material. The retreat was so hasty 
that there was no time to blow^ anything up, 
and the Rumanians captured, besides 80 gims 
and a great number of macliine-gims, over 
300 tons of ammunition and thousands of 
hand-greneides. North of Marashti the Ru- 


manian troops reoccupied the wdio.o region to 
the Transylvanian fronti(*r. 

With the capture of these important linos of 
positions the demonstrative action of the 
Second Rumanian Army came to an end, and 
the main action on the Si'reth had to com- 
mence. 

Since the 26th the artillery preparation had 
Ix^en in full swing. S(‘veral hundred Russo- 
Kumanian guns were hammering the Gernuin 
|) 08 itions all along tiie Sertdh, and the first 
lines of tlie enemy’s trenches were alrea<ly 
destroyed. The infantry'^ of the Allied Armies, 
strengthened by a division taken from the 
Second Army, w^as ready to attack, when only 
six hours before the infantry attack, a telegram 
arrived from M. Kerensky, tlie head of the 
Russian Provisional Government, asking 
General Shtcherbatcheff to postpone the offen- 
sive on account of the situatioA in the north. 
In Galicia the Austro-Gormans had made a 
counter-offensive and were driving the Russian 
troops rapidly back. Czemowitz and the 
northern frontier of Moldavia were threatened. 
Kerensky’s orders were obeyed, though the 
success of the offensive seemed certain, as the 
troops of the Fourth and Sixth Russian Armies 
seemed not reluctant to fight. 

The Rumwxian Army completely proved iM 
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oapchcity, when called upon to check Mac^ken- 
sen’fi oHcnsive on the Sereth. 

The Russian defeat in Galicia brought the 
Austro-German Armies not far from the 
northern frontier of Riunania. That section 
of that front was held by the Ninth llussiaTi 
Army, which, as already observed, was con- 
sidered by its chiefs to bo the most untrust- 
worthy of the Russian Armies in Rumania. 
This fact forced the Rumanian Conunand to 
displace troops from the Soroth, and to send 
thorn to the north, in order to face an evontunl 
German attack on that front. The (hrrnan 
High Command, which had ]jositive informa- 
tion that the Rumanians wore (Usli)cating 
troops and dispatching them towards tlie 
Buko Vina, decided to strike a blow on the 
Si^reth during this regrouping movement. 
It seems that Mackonsen had taken this 
decision at the el<‘Vorith hour, and risked a 
surprise attack only with the divisions and 
the artillery he liad at his disposal for facing 
the intended Russo -Rumanian offoasive. He 
had no more than 12 divisions to carry out 
his plan. According to a German staff otTiccr, 
taken prisoner during the battle at Maras ht^siiti, 
Mackonsen hoped to find before him in th<' 
first stage of tho offonsivo only Russian troops. 
His plan W'as to strike a decisive blow' against 
the Russians, and to cross tho Sereth before 
the Rumanians had time to intervene. For 
this pTirpose ho cliose as main objective of liis 
attack tho region north of Foeshani, rouiul 
the important railway junction, MaresJieshti. 
and decided to cross the river over the bridg<' 
at Cosmeshti. If this operation succeeded, he 
meant to throw over the Sereth tho bulk of liis 
forces, and to cut tho Allied Armies in two : 
one part would have remained on the lower 
Sereth without means of conununication with 
the other, in tho Carpathians and tho north of 
Moldavia. Then, supported by tho offensive 
of tho Archduke Joseph in the Carpathians, 
they would have dealt easily with each army 
separately. The success of tliis operation 
seemed certain to the enemy’s High Command : 
the following passage occurred in a letter, dated 
August 6, w'hich was found on tho body of a 
Prussian officer killed during the battle of 
Marasheshti : “ Wo are going to deliver a 

decisive blow here very soon. If w'o cross the 
Sereth, which I hope will not bo difficult, 
Ja8.sy and tho whole of Moldavia will be ours. 
If we succeed, I believe we are going to be sent 
to Flanders, where things seem to be hot again.” 


Mackensou w'os confident in the r<\su!t of the 
operation, counting much u|)ou the instability 
of tho Ru.ssian troops and the hucc(*ss of tho 
surprise. Tho only asset in favour of the 
Allies W’as the configuration of th(> ground, 



GENERAL MARGINRANU, 
Commaodcr of the 3rd Division which stormed 
the German lines at Marashti. 

the left l>auk of tlie S(*reth, wliich was tlu*ir 
last defensiv<* |)f)sition, Ix'ing imudi higheu* 
than tliM right bank which was in the hands of 
the Germans and from which the attack 
st-arUs I . 

On August fi, the Fifth Rumanian Division 
was onh^red to move from tho lower Serctli, 
where it had been place<l in view' of the planiUM.l 
offensive, to the north to replace some Russian 
t roops which hatl shown signs ot insubordinati^iu. 
Whilst advancing on the left bank of tlie 
Serc'th, its commander received a message irom 
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tho commander of the 34tli Rtiasian Division, 
holding positions On the right bank of the 
river, saying that being suri^rised by a strong 
(jl(^rman attack ho had already lost four linos 
of trenches although his troops were fighting 
well. If speedy aid were not given to him, 
he could not be responsible for the conse- 
quences. The Kumanian commander, without 
waiting for instructions from the commander- 
in-chief, immediately gave orders to his 
artillery to come into action, and hurried across 
the bridge at Cosmeshti a brigade, to fomi a 
bridge-head, and subse(|uently followed himself 
with the bulk of his forces. The Russian 
positions south of the bridge were attacked, 
on the first day by one Oennan division, then, 
on the next two days, after the arrival of tho 
Rumanians, by two more German divisions. 
'J'he position, already unideasant owing to 
the numerical superiority of the enemy, was 
rendered more difficult by the unreliability 
of some Russian units. When, for instance, 
a strong Rumanian detachment arrived in the 
village of Strajeshti, south of (cosmeshti, to 
replace the Russians siipposod to be holding 
it, they found tho tnmehes already oceupie<l 
by the Germans, the Russians having with- 
drawn without notice a few hours before. 


Received with machine-gun and rifle fire, the 
whole detacliment was nearly wiped out. 
The defence of the bridge-head was certainly 
the most important deed of arms of the 
Rumanians during the whole campaign. The 
Genna-ns attacked for three days the position 
with the best troops they had, namely, the 
Alpine Corps, the 89th Prussian Division and 
the 12th Bavarian Division. Wave after wave 
of the attacking troops broke down in front 
of the stubborn Rumanian resistance. The 
Alpines and the Bavarians, wliich were used 
only as Stosstruppen, renewed their attacks 
eight times in one day without being able 
to g(?t a footing on the bridge. 

The losses of these troops wore very heavy. 
After three days’ fighting the 12th Bavarian 
division had only 2,000 men left Prisoners 
from the Alpine Corps confessed that, since 
Verdun, they laid seen no such severe fighting. 
The Rumanian losses were very heavy also : 
w'hen tho Fifth Division was withdrawn, after 
four days, each regiment was left with no 
more than 400 men, whereas at the beginning 
of the battle every n'gimimt was ;hr)()0 to 4,000 
men strong. 

There was a comparative lull after August 10 
on the Marashcsliti front, for Mackcaison had to 
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ccaso tht’ attack in order to bring tip reinforco- 
inent.s and to organize the <*ap( tired ground. 
Tn the tdlied camp eliangesj took plae<? also. 
In order t<» si'curt* unity of (‘ominand. tJio 
King a.ppoint(ul (iencTal (Jrigorescu tocorninand 
tlu^ First Huiuanian and the Fourth Russian 
Annies, in phu'O of the Rumanian CJeneraf 
(Miristeseu, who was given a staft’ appointment^ 
and of the Russian General Ragussa, who was 
appointed commander of th(^ Nintli RusHia.n 
army. 

General Origoreseu decided to takt^ advantage 
of the apparent exhaustion of the Germans, 
and to coimter'att.aek with tlie liope of recap- 
turing the lost ground. The counter-offensive 
began on August 11, and was in bill swing by 
the next day T)ie Rumanian troops attacked 
vngorously, while tho Russians wen^ given a 
defensive role. Some of the Russian units 
fought very bravely, but many failed in tho 
most important stages of the offensive. The 
Rumanian Ninth Division received orders to 
attack the enemy’s positions south-west of 
Cosmeshti. The attack began very suoces.s- 
fully, the Germans being driven baek, when a 
Russian division which fomicd the left flank 
of the Rumanians gave way without much 
reeison, anil without warning the Rumanian 
commander. The Rumanian flank was thus 


♦•xposed, and th(^ Germans immediately puslied 
into th(^ gap all their available reserves. The 
Rumanians, being iin(‘\|M'c(r‘dly attacked on 
t h(> flank, sufferisl very hiavvy Jossi's. TIk^ whole 
rlivusion was practically aimiJiilatiMl ; it came 
into action with some 14,000 men, and wlieii 
withdrawn it laul no mon? than 1,000. Tlu' 
Rumanian counter-on'ensi vi‘ lasted till the lllth, 
wh(‘n it came to a standstill on account, of tiie 
heavy losses, lack of troops, and unrcliahility 
of th(^ Russians. Tlic IJigh Command con- 
sidered tliat tlie ground gained by tlu^ enemy 
on westf^rn bank of th(‘ Si’ndh was not worth 
the sacriti(*e of other troops, wliieh weri‘ so 
ba<lly ncc^iied to face the second phastj of the 
German oiyensive, which was on tlu? point of 
starluig egaiii. 

After the failure' of the^ first attack, Mack(*ns(u 
took four days to pn^pare a now liluw, this 
time in conne'xion with the Archduke? Jose'ph’s 
offeuisive against the front e»f the Rumanian 
Second Army. Mae-kenseMi changeel his toed-ics 
now, and instenul of ceuiccntrating all his 
effeirts on one point emly,iiH he did prciviously, 
he started a series of new at tacks on the whole 
front from Marasheshti to Stravani, endeavveur- 
iiig to find a w<?ak spot in the^ line of resistance, 
or troops which would l>e reductant to fight. For 
once on this front luck failed liim, for wherever 
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he tried to deliver a hard blow he found his 
reach too short, and wJierever he had any 
sign of suocess, as at Panciu for instance, his 
success was only partial ; for when the Russian 
troops retired, Rumanians came in time to fill 
tip the gap, making his continual efforts vain. 

On August 1.5 a powerful artillery preparation 
started on the whole front. The artillery fire 
was particularly violent on the sector of Mara- 
sheslili and lasted for about six hours. TJinler 
clouds of dust and behind a screen of smoke 
and gases the Oerman battalions were sent to 
the slaughter, their object being to press back 
the Rumanians from the bridge-head and to 
cross the Seridh. The Rumanian soldi^lBf 
made as heroic a stand as any in the wiar, 
fighting unflinchingly, though whole regiments 
were decimated by the fire of the German guns 
and machine-guns. Officers and soldiers died 
in their positions, rt^fusing to withdraw or 
surrender. Towards the evening the village of 
Baltaretu and the bridge-head of Cosmeshti 
were in German hands, but the passage across 
the river was not secured. The Rumanian 
commander withdrew his troops to prepared 
positions on the eastern bank of the river, 
which, being much higher and steeper than the 
western bank, offered a considerable strategic 
advantage. 

Much easi(^r and more successful was the tiisk 
of the German units which attacked Panciu, a 
little town, between ^larasheshti and Adjud, 
on the junction between the First and the 
Second Rumanian Army. Part of the Russian 
division to which the defence of this section of 
the front was entrusted, withdrew as soon as 
the Germans started shelling their positions, 
while the rest offered only a very slight resist- 
ance ^ when the CfCrmans attacked. They 
withdrew' and dispersed themselves in the 
neighbouring villages and forests. This was 
not an isolated incident ; while many Ru.ssian 
troops fought very bravely, as in the old days, 
a large number refused to fight at all, and whole 
divisions melted away under the eyes of their 
powerless commanders. For two days a 
Rumanian brigade trie<i unsuccessfully to 
collect these dispersed men and reorganize 
them in units, but all was in vain. 

The loss of Panciu was serious, for it opened 
to the Gennans the road towards the important 
railway junction of Adjud, and also threatened 
the junction between the First and Second 
Romanian Armies, w^hich had to collaborate 
closely now, since the Fourth Russian 


Army w’as reduced only to a very few roliablb 
divisions. Rumanian, troops were hurriedly 
dispatched by General Grigorescu, in order to 
fill the gap and re-establish the communication 
between the two army groups. The Rumanians 
counter-attacked and although they were unable 
to 1 ‘ecapture the little towm, they re -occupied 
important positions which they hold in spite 
of the enemy’s efforts, and thus checked his 
advance. 

Mackensen, who finally realized the sacri- 
fices and difficulties of crossing the Sereth at 
Marasheshti, made no serious efforts in that 
region after the 1.5th Fighting still wont on 
during August 17, 18, and 19, when the Germans 
captured the station of Marasheshti and the 
big wood floor factory, while the Rumanians 
held the village. 

The great new effort of the Gcrmaixs after the 
capture of Paiiltsiu, was along the Foeshani- 
Adjud railway. Since August 16 new forces 
had been massed on that front — two German 
divisions and one Austrian brigade. Against 
this German force the Rumanians had a small 
part of the Eleventh Division, the whole' 
Tliirtoenth Division, winch arrived fresh on the 
16th, and some Cossack detachments. The 
Gorman attack start(*d on the morning of the 
19th with a very heavy bombardment which 
lasted the whole day without interruption. At 
7.30 in the evening the infantry was launched 
to the assault. The enemy attacked with great 
determination and six weaves came one after the 
other to the assault of the Rumanian positions 
north-west of Panciu towards the village of 
Pauneshti. The moral of the Rumanians was 
greatly raised l)y the presence of their King and 
of the Crown Prince who watched the progress 
of the battle from the observation post of the 
commander of the division. The fighting was 
very hot, and the enemy seemed to dispose of an 
inexhaustible amount of reserves. Wave after 
wave broke in front of the Rumanian defences 
until finally, towards 10 in the evening, the 
enemy succeeded in getting a footing in the 
Rumanian trenches. All the Rumanian 
reserves but one regiment were already used 
up. This regiment was laimched as a last 
hope against the enemy. It counter-attacked 
with such a dash and violence, that the enemy, 
already certain of victory, was surprised and 
broke in disorder. The enemy could not be 
pursued, as the Rumanians had no fresh 
troops. ‘The hand-to-hand fight lasted over 
throe hours and the front of the Rumanian lines 
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was piled with corpses. The Aiistro-Germans 
left 600 prisoaers in the hands of the Rumanians. 

This was the last important operation 
undertaken by the Gennaixs on the Sereth. 
It was dlso Mackensen’s first serious reverse in 
the Balkans. After this, oifiy minor engage- 
ments took place on tliis front. Tlio Gormans 
had shifted their efforts to the north, where 
they had to deal with demoralized Russian 
troops, wlxile on the other hand the Rumanians 
could not undertake an offoiisive all alone, 


a few weeks befon% had given at Mamshti 
proofs of their capiwity. 

The enemy had again the advantage of 
superiority of uurnlxTs, and for some <lays the 
situation was certainly most critical, as the 
Targu-Ocna railway \vas threatened. The 
mam objective of the enemy was to cut the 
railway line which, since the occupation by 
the enemy of the Trahova valley, in llUO, 
supplied Rumania with all its coal, oil and salt, 
from the Targu-Ocna region. To oppose tlio 



DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE T 

tlieir losses having been too heavy, and there 
being no hope of any further help from th(^ 
Russian Army. 

After the failure of tlit^ first (German attack 
on the Sereth, the Gcnnan command decided 
that in connexion with the second offensive 
against that front the Army Grou|) of the 
Archduke Joseph should take the offensive in 
the Carpathians, with the object of pn^venting 
Rumanian troops from being shifted to tlie 
south. Tho Archduke met in these mountains 
the same troops wliich ha<l unfalteringly faced 
for throe months in 1910 the German attacks 
in tho Prahova valley — tho veterans of the 
Rumanian Army. They had alrt^ody n^sisted 
the most fierce of German attacks, and, only 


HIRU DIVISION IN THE CARFATHIANS. 

eight Aust ro-( lerman divisions of flin Arehduki*, 
(Jen«*ral Averescu bad at his diH|)o.siil at the 
hegiiiuing only divisions. Tlu^ Austro- 

G(*rma.nH started their ojicnitions on August 10, 
with a (hanonstralion aga-inst tla^ Russian 
troops wliicli formed tlui right flank of tlie 
Rumanian army in tlio Trotus valUy. The 
main attack, however, was directcMl against 
the Rumanians in the mountainous region 
befAveen the Trotus aial tb(* Putna. 

'^rhe Austro-Gerinari attacks wen^ v(*ry 
violent aial made with the ns\ial canTuI and 
metliodical pre|)arati<^)n. Artillery fire of all 
calibres, lachrymatory and asphyxiating gases, 
nothing was wanting to make a success of this 
attack. Between the 10th and the 13th, tho 
battle raged violently on the whole front 
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from the Trot us to the Putna. The main 
attack of the enemy was directed against the 
village of Orozeshti, which was the scene of the 
fiercest fighting. This village was of con- 
sideraVile strategic importance, being situated 
oil the main road towards the railway line 
Targu-Ocna-Oneshti-Adjud, The village was 
captured by the Austrians, but by stubborn 
coimter-attacks the HumaniarLS were able to 
keep the northern part of it, thus thwarting 
( lie advance towards the Targu-Ocna railway. 

The offensive of the Second Army in July 
had brought Rumania gaii\a which were now 
only of sentimental importance, while strategi- 
cally, owing to the extension of the front, they 
were a great disadvantage. Meantime Aver- 
escu’s reserves were practically exhausted by 
the continual counter-attacks. He decided 
on August 14 to withdraw liis troops from 
north of Soveia to the shorter line Campurilc- 
Manoatirea-Voloscani, and gained thus a whole 
division as a reserve. In the first stage of the 
battle for Targu-Ocna the Second Army, 
though inferior in number, was able to hold 
its own, only by continual counter-attaclcs. 
The bulk of the enemy’s forces consisted at 
the beginning of the offensive of Austrian 
troops, wliich had not the stubbornness of the 
Oermans. When, after the occupation of a 
position, they were counter-attacked, they 
offered only a slight resistance and fled to their 
I'utrenched positions, under the protection of 
th(5 artillery. 

In connexion with the last big tlu’ust of 


Mackensen towards Adjud, the Archduke 
Joseph’s army, reinforced by German units, 
renewed its efforts on August Itl. The main 
attacks were delivered in the region of Slanic 
(six miles south of Targu-Ocna), and against 
the gloss factory which dominates that town. 
The attacks were led with much determination 
by German battalions, but the Rumanians 
were defending the ground inch by inch w'ith 
(he utmost energy, knowing that every yard 
lost meant a stop towards an irretrievable 
defeat. August 19 was the most critical day, 
the reserves of the Second Anny being com- 
pletely exhausted. The enemy succeeded in 
occupying the glass faidory, and w’as progressing 
rapidly. The Rumanian troops were over- 
whelmed by superior numbers. The rein- 
forcements — two divisions — wliich General 
Averescu received a few days before, were 
scattered about, because, at the last moment, 
these troops had to replace five Russian 
divisions on the flanlcs, winch proved unreliable 
and w’cre withdrawn. In these criticai 
circumstances, two regiments — the Frontier 
Guards and the newly created Alpine Regi- 
ment — arrived by forced marchers through 
pathways in the mountains. Without being 
given any rest they were launched against the 
enemy, who was not aware of the arrival ot 
these fresh troops. In a determined attack, 
in which the Frontier Guards lost more than 
three-quarters of their effectives, they recap- 
tured important positions round the glass 
factory, and kept them in spite of the repeated 
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attacks of the encmioa, thus re-establishing 
the situation. The Huinauiari Headquarters 
estimated the enemy’s casualties during the 
10 days’ offensive at over 8,000. 

The enemy’s offensive on the Carpathian 
front slackened after August 20, when 
Mackenson gave up the offensive agaitist the 
Allies on the Sereth front. After that date 
all the operations conducted by the (J<*nnans 
and Austrians in Rumania wc're only local. 
Many of them were led with much p(‘rsistence, 
but none showed the character of a great 
offensive with the determmed intention of 
piercing the front, as hail Ihmui the case in 
the operations conducted by the enemy between 
August 0 and 20. 

An illustration of an important action, but 
only of a local character, was tlu> (lermaji 
attack in the region of Munci^lui, held by a 
Siberian division. Two of the regiments having 
tied during the bombardment, the rest of the 
division followed their exainf)le as soon as 
the (‘iiemy’s helmets were s(‘en. This episode 
was rt'Iatod by the German coinniunlqiie as 
follows ; 

Armv (Jroijp of Mackkvsen^. — T he f^hting hiioocsim 
of t ho 28fh, in ( lio ncMirUHiiiH nortli-woHt of Fotisluitd, 
was yestoniny extondod. The powerful thriiHi by our 
triod at tacking troops ttinnv the Mtnf)h(>ridy n'Misting 
onoiny of Irestiti, un<l y)rt*ssad him lawk over t ho 
hoights northof the village in the dirc<‘ti<a! of the Sn-itza 
valley. 

Tht^ situation was immediately re-established 
by the timely intervention of the Ninth 
Rumanian Division, which was at tiie moment 
of th(' attack in reserve, resting after tlie heavy 
losses suffered at- Marasheshti. This division, 
although it htwl not eompleteil its ri'organi/a- 
tion, intervened and chi'cked the further 
progress of the German troops. 

The strong local attacks imwle l)y tlu' 
enemy from August 2t) onw'ards were in- 
tended to keex) the Rumanian troops cuigaged 
on the whole front, an<i in the; meantime 
to keep the initiative to the Aust ro-German 
troops, but from that date on the Austrians 
began to withdraw troops to the Italian 
front. 

The position of the Second Anny remained 
very precarious, for the slightest loss of ground 
endangered the whole situation. In order to 
remedy this position, General Averescu j>lanned 
to recapture the important positions round 
Targu-Ocua, which had been in the enemy’s 
hands since August 19. On September 9 
the Rumanians began tlie attack, and succeeded 


in capturing a few' important positions, together 
with the village uf Slanie, but the (uiemy, being 
reinforced bt^fore tlie Rumanians luul time to 
organize the captured ground, compelletl 
them to abandon th(> tcmjiorary gain, and to 
withdraw to tlu'ir original |»ositions. 

This wiis tlu> last effort of the Rumanian 
Army, and also last stTious iMigagctucnt 
on the w holt' Kumanian front. 



FIELD-MARSHAL VON MAGKHNSRN. 
Commanded the Austro-fjerman forces ai^aintt 
Rumania. 


From tlic second half of Sc|)t(unbcr, the 
main effort of tlic Germaus was to di^noralizi^ 
the Rumanian soldiers in tli<t same way as they 
had demoralized th(^ Riissians. A systc'iniitie 
propaganda wa,- organi/.iMl for the Rumanian 
troops. Pamphlets, lc*tters from relatives, 
proclamations from the high clergy wd»o 
remained behind in oecu[)ic*d territory, 

were spread among the Rumanian peasant 
soldiers, in order to bn^ak th<Mr faith in their 
chiefs and in their allies. Special detachments 
were sent out from the German tn*nehes 
to try and frati’rnize with the Rumanian 
soldiers. But these special detachments 
were always warned by their chitifs that “ the 
Rumanians are very treacherous. They let 
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THE KING DECORATES SOLDIERS AT 
THE FRONT. 


tlio (JiTmaiis cf'inp ii(*nr llieir linos, and thou 
firo iit thoni frtnn a sliort distance. Therefon: 
the greatest- pnulence is recommended to the 
ni('n going out to fraterni/e with the Rumanian 
soldiers.” (From an Order of the J)ay, fo\md on 
a tJermun otlicer juade prisoner on the Lower 
Seretli.) l^vLuy day at H p.m. the (rcrmaii 
trench mortars used to fire across to the 
Rumanian lines newspapers printed in Bukarest, 
in which the King and the (lovernmont Avero 
abused, and tlr Allies re])resented as traitors 
to th<^ Hiinuinian cause, who, after liaving 
faih'd to gi\'n tlie necessary support to the 
Rumanian Army in the early stage of t he war, 
AAcre now ready to abandrin the country. 
But nothing, nt'ither the Oerman propaganda 
nor the example of Russian “ freedom,” 
could induce the simple Rumanian soldier to 
folloAV in the footsteps of tlie Russian ally. 
The ?noral and discipline of the Rumanian 
troops remained unshaken to the last. While 


on the flanks the Russians were fraternising 
with the enemy, drinking b^r brought by the 
Gormans, and eating fowls .requisitioned by 
the Russians, the German fraternizing parties 
were invariably received with rifle fire by the 
Rumanians. During the armistice even, when- 
ever the enemies passed over the neutral zone, 
they were arrested by the sentries and held as 
prisoners of war. 

I'ho relations between the Russian and 
Rumanian Armies were never very good 
Naturally a good deal of cordiality and polite 
ness was displayed by the commanding officers 
of both armies, but the bulk of the Russian 
Army treated the Rumanian Army at the 
beginning of the war with a certain amoimt 
of contempt. When Rumanian soldiers, after 
the defeat, tried to approach their Russian 
comrades in a friendly way, calling them aliat 
(allied) they replied very significantly ; “ Niet 
aliatf prtector I ’* (Not ally, protector). The 
relations between the two allies became more 
strained in the winter of 1916, after the 
Rumanian disaster, when the Russian General 
Staff sent to Rumania 15 cavalry divisions, 
which sucked the country dry, and treated the 
civilian population in such a way that the 
peasants did not know whether they were 
friends or enemies. On the other hand the 
Rmnanians accused the Russians of failing 
to send reinforcements in time and of not 
supporting the Rumanian action in the Wal- 
lac’liian plain, and consequently of being to 
blame for the Rumanian defeat ; Avhile the 
Russians accused the Rumanians for having 
mismanaged everything and yielded too easily 
to the enemy’s pressure. 

After the outbreak of the Revolution the 
Russian Army in Rumania changed its attitude 
towards the peasant soldiers, and tried to 
induce them to follow the.»r example, by 
deposing the king and taking by force the 
land from, the landowners. The Russian 
soldiers showed much willingness to give a 
hand to the Rumanians, and moreover they 
decided to start the revolutionary movement, 
in order to show the Rumanians “ how to do 
it.” The end of April and May, 1917, were 
troublesome months for the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, for the Russians tried to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the country, and rumours 
were spread that they were trying to captiure 
the king. Nothing very important happened ; 
only a few more or less noisy meetings at 
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Jas8y, which ended with the liberation, l)y the 
Russian troops, of the Pro -Gorman agent and 
Socialist, Dr. Rakhovsky, who was under 
custody, being charged with conun unicating 
with the onerny. 

Until the fall of the Kerensky Government, 
the commander of the Russian Armies in 
Rumania, General Shtcherbatcjhetf, had a cer- 
tain amoimt of authority, and had the bulk of 
his troops fairly well in hand. Had he been 


trips from Jassy to different parts of Rumania 
for sums varying between 100 and 600 lei 
(£5 and £20). As it frequently happened that 
before tlie end of the journey they robbed or 
killed their passengers, the Riunanian authori- 
ties prohibited tliese trips. Then the Russians 
sold their American or IJritish cars for ridiculous 
sums. Gunners used to sell their guns, and 
horsemen tlieir liorsos, to the higliest bidder. 
Kour guns were sold one day to the priest of a 



GENERAL BERTHELOT PRESENTING DECORATIONS TO RUMANIAN OFFICERS 

AT CAMPURILE. 


more energetic and stopped the daily meetings 
and the insidious speeches at the front, ho 
might have saved the Russiaix Anny in 
Rumania. Until the end of July the great 
bulk of the army, though not very willing 
to fight, was still reliable under energetic 
commanders. The situation turned to tragedy 
after the Galician disaster and the coming into 
power of the Bolshevists. The soldiers were 
leaving the trenches in masses, taking their 
arms and ammunition, which they sold on the 
way home for a few glasses of l^randy or a few 
roubles. The whole equipment of the anny 
was considered the private property of every 
Russian soldier. The motor-car drivers, con- 
sidering the army cars as their own, inaugurated 


Rumanian villager for 800 loi. The priest 
naturally a^^ked the Rumanian military authori- 
ties to C(ane and take them over. The situation 
became very serious in Novciid^er, 1917, when 
the Russian soldiery began to phnuler all the 
villages tlirough which they passed. Ru- 
manian divisions had to bo withdrawn from 
the front and sent to })rotoct tlie country 
against its own allies. Sometimes, when the 
[)illaging soldiery was in force, they attacked 
towns, for example, Rotoshani and Dorohoi, 
where regular fighting took place between 
the Rumanian battalion defending the towui 
and .some 6,000 Russians. Machine-guns and 
artillery were used on both sides, but naturally 
the Russians, having no officers to learl them. 





wciv boafe/ 1 , and took flight towards ilio 
Pruth. Many easua]ti(>s w'(^ro countod on both 
8id(*s. 

Pho oflicors cotnpictoly lost control over 
their nuMi ; a fenv, ulio tried to re-establish 
order, especially anionft tln^ Cossacks, w’cro 
massacred by tlieir men, while th(^ rest, 
abandoninm all hope, tied to towns, placing 
themselv(*s under the protection of the 
Humanian authorities, who had to withdraw' 
thrc'e div'isions from the front to ket‘p order. 
The consr*quencoH of the rlissolution of the 


Russian Armies were fatal to Rumania. At 
the end of December, 1917, hardly 60,000 men 
were left in the trencheH ; thus, the front 
which was held previously by some 500,000 
Russians and 250,000 Rumanians, had to be 
held now only by the Rumanians, whose 
numl)ers liad also considerably diminished 
through the heavy losses suffered during tlie 
July aud August actions. Such was tlie 
situation of the Rumanian Army at the end 
of the year 1917, a few months before the 
conclusion of “ peace.” 
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W HEN, at the beginning of December, 
1917, the Russian armistice was 
signed, Rumania was compelled 
by the joint threats of Germany 
and the Soviets of the Rumanian front to 
adhere to it. From that day the Russian 
troops began to leave the trenches wholesale, 
and by the end of January, 1918, only such 
Siberian and other troops remained as found it 
more convenient to spend their time in Ru- 
mania than to return to their own place. 
Money was easy to raise by selling to the highest 
bidder, Austrian or Rumanian, rifles, guns, 
motor-cars and other equipment. The dis- 
appearance of the Russians w^as followed by 
an almost comic interlude during wliich an 
attempt was made on behalf of Rumania to 
rt^cruit reinforcements in the Ukraine, For a 


b(>ginning of February the same front which 
had been held in November, 1917, by over 
500,000 men was occupied by barely 120,000. 
Army supplies w^ert^ getting shorter every day ; 
and Rumania, who had suddenly drifted into a 
state of war with the Bolshevist Government of 
Russia, found herself completely cut oft from 
the rest of her Allies. Of tliis desperate 
situation the Germans were not slow to take 
luivantaj^e. 

Shortly after the signature of the Peace 
Treaty l)etween the Central Powers and 
the Ukraine at Brest- Litovsk, Rumanian 
Headquarters received an intimation from 
German Headquarters on the Rumanian 
Front to the effect that peace with Russia 
was being concluded, that the Rumanian 
armistice hod come to an end, and that 


season the streets of Jassy were daily paraded 
by groups of boys, none of them seemingly 
over the age of 16, armed with rifles with fixed 
bayonets, a pistol, a sword and a dagger. 
They all wore spurs, though none of them had 
a horse. It was not long before the most 
enthusiastic dreamers realized that Rumania 
had been tricked by the Ukrainians and the 
toy soldiers were withdrawn from circulation. 

During January, 1918, the Rumanian 
Government decided, on political and militaiy 


delegates should bo sent without delay to 
Focshani in order to amine the new situation. 
Rumanian delegates were accordingly dis- 
patched to German Headquarters the following 
day. There they wore received with such 
insolence that the Chief of the Rumanian 
General Staff, General Liq)escu, tliroatened to 
leave immediately. The preliminary discus- 
sions, however, did not last very long and the 
mission came back with the annoimcement 
that Rumania was within four days to decide 


grounds, to occupy Bessarabia, 
required a considerable force. 
Voi. XVII —Part 210 


This operatiotty 
Thus at 



whether or not she would agree to treat for 
peace with the Central Powers. A Crown 
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Council wews held and the majority of the 
generals declaired that the army would be 
able to resist at most for a month, if hostilities 
were resumed. M. Bratianu and M. Take 
Jouescu, who would not consent to make peace 
with the enemy, resigned. Both these statesmen 
favoured further n^stotice. M. Jonescu, 
indeed, as early as the beginning of January 
had urged that, if the woi*st came to the woi^t , 
the Kumanian Army should fall hack into 
HuHsian territory and take its chtuj,ees. Kiiig 


ami politically, full independence and free 
development. 

On March 5, at Buftea, the following pre- 
liminary declaration was signed by represen- 
tatives of Rumania and of the Central Powers : — 

AnimaU'fl by a common jIcmifo to toriuiiiat<? lhc< statt' 
of war ami to restore pcaee between Germany, Austria* 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey of the one part, and 
Ruiuanui of the other part, the signatories (namely, 
Germany’s rienipotentinry, Herr von. Kiihlmann ; 
Aastria- Hungary’s, Count Czernin ; Bulgaria’s, the 
Vice-Bresiilent of the Sobrauyo, Dr. M<nntchilofT ; and 
'I’urkoy’s, 'I'alaat l^isha, of the one pari ; and Rumania’s 
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THE OCCUPATION OF RUMANIA : FIELD-MARSHAL VON MAGKENSEN LEAVING 
THE GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH, BUKAREST, AFTER A THANKSGIVING 

SERVICE FOR HIS VICTORY. 


Ferdinand summoned General Averescu, the 
most successful general in Rumania, to form a 
new C-^abiuet. Meanwhile the King rec('ived an 
intimation frttm Berlin warning him that the 
Central Powers would not discuss ftcace terms 
w ith a Cabinet that included M. Bratianu or any 
member of the outgoing Ministry. The King 
returned a digmfied reply to this demand, but 
General Averescu ultimately formed without 
the co-operation of M. Bratiann or of his former 
colleagues a Government upon which de- 
volved the tragic task of concluding peace, 
and thus of bringing to naught, at any rate 
for a time, all the tremendous efforts that 
Rumania had exerted during the preceding 
half century to achieve for herself, economically 


IMonipot^ntiary, A[. Argotoianu, of tho other (>art), 
nflor an oxamiiuition of th<Mr full pt)W<'rs, havo agrood 
that the Armistieo Trraty, ^igfU'd nt Foeshani on JX^'cin- 
ber a, la 17. havhig been druomirtul on Marc'h 2. aud 
having expired on Mareli />, 1018, at- 12 noon, a 14 days’ 
true«i is to run fr^an mitlnight, Mareh /5. 1018, with a 
peri(xl of thri'o days for its d(*nunciaf ion. (Xanpleto 
agreement, exists between the signatories that, a final 
peae4' is to lx* eoneluded wlthii\ (his period on the basis 
of (he following agn'ement ; — - 

I. — Runmnia cedes to the allied Powers tlu? Dohrmija 
as fur as the Danube. 

II. The Powers of the Quadruple Allianeo shall 

provide for the maintenance of a trade route for Rumania, 
riVx ConKtanza, to the Black Sea. 

III. - Tho /»'on(icr roctifications demanded }>y Austria- 

Hungary on thi^ A\istro*Hungarian- Kumanian frontier 
are accepted in principle by Rumania. 

IV. — The economic measures loive.sponding to the 
situation nre likewise eonecdod in principle, 

V. The Rumanian Government undertake, s tc 

demobilize immediat(‘Iy at least eight Divi-ions of tho 

2 Hi- 2 
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[From a Gtrtnan paper* 


GENERAL AVERESCU (in centre) ON HIS WAY TO MEET MACKENSEN AT 

BUKAREST. 


Rumanian Army. 'J’hi* control of the demobilization will 
bo undertaken lojntly by the Higher Command of Fiehl- 
Marshal von Mackeasen’a Anuy Group and the Rumanian 
Chief Army Command. 

A-^ Hoon OH peace is restored between Russia and 
Rumania the remaining part of the Rumanian Army will 
also demobilize, in so far as troops are not required to 
maintain seemity on the Russo -Rumanian frontier. 

Vf. — Rumanian troops must immediately evacuate 
the territory of the Austro-Hungarian Monandiy occupied 
by them. 

VII. — 'rh(^ Rumanian Government undertakes to 
support with all its power the railway transport of trcMips 
of the allictl Powers through Moldavia and Bessarabia 
to Oilessa. 

VI II. “-Rumania undertakes imTUediately to dismiss 
ollieers of Powers which are at war with tho Qiuvlruplo 
Alliance who are still in Rumanian service. A safe 
conduct is assured to these officers by the QuiKlruple 
Alliauoe. 

This treaty enters into operation immediately. 

Whun General Avoroscu accepted the 
Preiuicraliip and with it the hard necessity of 
acquiescing in the enemy’s humiliating terms, 
this veteran soldier, who had fought in the 
ranks forty years earlier in the war which gave 
the Dobrudja to Ruiuania, was moved by the 
conviction that the sacrifice demanded was 
inevitaVjle if the nation was to save itself alive. 
He n'fleeted that, if Rumania were to refuse the 
Gonnan conditions, she might be able to resist 
for anotlior month, but the results would be 
fatal. A month later she might have to 
surrender even the shatiow of independence, 
whereupon the Gennans would deal with her 
as they had already dealt with Belgium and 
with occupied France The whole Rumanian 


Army would be mode prisoner or else forced to 
evacuate Moldavia and retire into an unfriendly 
Russia, while the civilian po|)ulation would be 
compelled to labour in ammunition and other 
factories for the enemy. 

General Averesou realized from the very 
beginning that Rumania was at the mercy of 
an unscrupulous enemy. The only point on 
which he took a strong lino was the question 
of the ammunition and guns which Rumam'a 
had received from the Allies. The Germans 
were told that these must remain in Rumanian 
hands ; otherwise tlio Rumanian Army would 
resist long enough to allow of the destruction of 
this material. The Germans made a small con- 
cos.«ion on this point, but on no other. Indeed, 
the so-called peace negotiations were never 
anything more than the merest pretence, for 
the (^k^rmans allowed no discussion at all. 
They simply laid their preliminary conditions 
before the Rumanian delegates and, taking 
advantage of the military helplessness of 
Rumania, intimated that their terms were 
d prendre ou d laisser. Eight divisions, out of 
a total eighteen, of the Rumanian Army were 
to be demobilized before the enemy would 
consent to treat. Rumania had to begin by 
siurendering her sword. The Rumanian 
delegates made a few attempts to discuss the 
enemy^s terms, but they soon foii||kl that 
protest was useles.s and that the only thing to 
do was to yield 
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The truth of the matter was that Riiinauia 
had to satisfy three voracious enemies. Each 
had its own profit in view, but in every case 
the result for Rumania was to aggravate her 
subjection to the German yoke. The Bul- 
garians were eager to achieve tlieir ideal of a 
Great Bulgaria ” by the annexation of the 
Dobrudja. The Austrians demanded the sur- 
render of the Carpathian Passes— a condition 
that was urged by Count Czerniu, who remem- 
bered with bitterness the rebuff to wliich, as 
Austro-Hungarian Minister at Bukarest, he had 
had to submit at the hands of the Rumanian 
King and Government at the time when 
Rumania came into the war. The Germans for 
their part were determined to seize for tliem- 
selves the immensely rich oil -fields of Rumania 
and to secure for an unlimited period Rumanian 
com for Germany a<. a price to be fixe<l by the 
German authorities. For years Germany ha<i 
striveni to gain control of the Rumanian oil- 
fields. Where bribes and the offer of a heavy 
price had failed, the fortime of war now 
promised success. As usual, Germany’s allies 
had to surrender some of their own portion of 
the spoil for her benefit. Thus Germany 
succeeded in setting up a condominium over 


the most important part of the Dobrudja, 
whereby she secured for herself at the same 
time the control of the Campina-Oonstan/t 
oil pipe-line. 

As for the corn supply, the Germans, who 
Inul had to pa}’’ a heavy price for Rumanian 
grain before Rumania went to war, owing 



[French ogUial pho'ograph, 

GENERAL BERTHELOT, 

Chief of the French Military Mission in Rumania. 


especially to iiritish competition, were par- 
ticularly careful to insure theinselNos against 
the recurrence of such a conjuncture. By the 
studied form of the agrtH^nent dictated to 
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M. MARGHILOMAN, 

Appointed Prime Minister of Rumania, 
March, 1918. 

Rumania, tho Hurplun grain vvaM to go to (ier- 
many after Uumauiau needs had been satisfied. 
What ttiese needs M'ere was to be docidod by a 
Ituinanian commission under Gorman control. 

Having socuroHl t hose territorial and economic 
jv I vantages, (Jerrnany proceeded to add humilia- 
tion to the heavy toll of material loss. 'I'he 


eight Rumanian Divisions holding the Ru- 
manian front were to be demobilized imme- 
diately under the control of German Staff 
officers. Finally, the Gennans demanded the 
requisite facilities for a German force to pass 
tlwough Rumania to Odessa. As a matter of 
fact, already on March 10, long before the 
pc'aco conditions wore settled, the first German 
battalion passed through Galatz on its way t4» 
the Ukraine. 

In piling up their exactions the Germans 
were doubtless inspired by the hope that these 
might ultimately compel the Averescu Cabinet, 
which they suspected of being pro-Ally, to resign. 
This expectation was realized. After a Cabinet 
Council at .Tassy on March 12, when the political 
sit uation was fully discussed, General Averescu 
tendered to King Ferdinand the resignation of 
his (’abinet. At the direct instigation of the 
Central lV)wers, M. Marghiloman, the former 
Finance Minister, was thereupon summoned 
from Bukarest to Jassy and was invited to form 
a new Administ ration. Although the now Prime 
Minister was in some quarters reputed to bo only 
superficially well-disposed towards the Germans, 
he ha<l since 1015 pursued what was in effect a 
pro-German policy and, together with the 
majority of the politicians who joined his 
Cabinet, he had remained during the invasion 
in the occu|)ied territory, on excellent terms 
with tlie etiemy. 

'Phe interruption of the negotiations in con- 
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8oquonco of the fonnation of the new Cabinet 
prolonged the Bukarest Conference until 
Meurch 26, when the moat important political, 
territorial and military stipulations of the Peace 
Treaty were initialled. An extensive legal and 
political supplementary Trt*aty was likewise 
initialled, and the basis of an agreement on the 
oil question was also signed. If M. Marghilo- 
man’s appointment was designed to secure less 
onerous terms, it failed to fulfil its purpose# 
since no indication — beyond his own assertions 
— could bo found ot his having obtained 


the principal delegates present were for 
Germany : Herr von Kiahlinann, the Foreign 
Secretary ; Herr von Korner ; Herr Kriego ; 
Major-General Hell ; and Captain Bene, of tho 
German Navy ; for Austria-Hungary : Count 
Burian, still a Baron at that time, in tho room 
of Count Czernin, whoso star uas alrea<ly on 
the wane ; for Bulgaria : the Premic’ir, M. 
Radoslavoff ; the Finance Minister, M. Tont- 
cheff ; and General Tantiloff ; for Rumania ; 
the Premier, .M. Marghiloman ; tho Foreign 
Minister, M. Arion ; and t wo other Minist('rs, 



THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA AND GENERAL AVEKESCU AT A REVIEW. 


tho slightest mitigation or abatement. A 
more iniquitous Treaty than the so-called 
Peace of Bukarest luis never been signed. But 
tho alternative involved by prolonged resist- 
ance was difficult to entertain. All the Allied 
advisors counselled acceptance, with the excep- 
tion of General Berthelot, the spirited chief of 
the French military mission, who returned to 
France, where ho w^as destined to play a leading 
part in tlie Second Battle of the Marne. 

It was May 7 before the Bukarest conference 
could hold its final sitting at Cotroceni Castle, 
in tlie same room, as tho German Government 
proudly amiounced, in wliich Rurnaiua’s entry 
into the war harl been decided. Among 


MM. Papiniu and Burghele ; for Turkey : I he 
Foreign Minister, N(\ssinii Bey, and his Under- 
secretary, Rechad Tlikmet B«‘y, and General 
Izzet Pasha. 

The sitting was op(‘ned at 11 a.in. by Herr 
von Kiihhnann, with a short address in which 
he said : — 

Gentlkmkv, — AftiT nnd laborious nt'^olia- 

hoiiH it luLs b(M*ii possible to bring about poaoo l)ot\voon 
the tilUed Onlrnl Powti’s and tho Kingdom of Rumania. 
With this pewe the war in the Hast, as far as the (Vuitra! 
Powers are coneerned, has come to an end. Wn hope 
that tho provislou:-! of this peace w’ill not only take full 
ttceoimt of tho ])olitieHl and eootuniiie rotpiirorncaits of 
tho Central Powers, but that they will ul'^o enable the 
Kingdom of Rumania, in eo-operatien with tho Centra! 
I’ow'ers, tn heal tlie w'UJiids iidlieled by the war. 
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COTROCENI CASTLE AS SEEN FROM 
THE AIR. 


The brief ceromoiiy of signing* tlio Treaty 
was eonelthied shortly before noon.* 

Tln^ FnijM^ror William lost no time in 
hnuieliing a series of telegrams, couched in the 
most flamboyant tenns, to Marshal von 
Himlenbiirg — who received the honorific dis- 
tinct ion of having his name bestowed upon the 
main gatt'way of t he Teutonic robb(*r strong- 
hold of MarienVmrg — to the Imperial Chan- 
eollor, t'ount Ih'rtling. who was eon\plimented 
on his “ statecraft ,” and to Herr von KUhhnann, 
who. having exposed himself to gossip by his 
nu)de of life in Bukait'si, had to content himself 
w ith the minor decoration of the Prussian Crow’n. 

The following were the principal provisions 
of the eight paragraplis of the Main Treaty : — 

Paraffniph I. deaUi with the re-eatablinhment of peace and 
Jriendshi p. 


COTROCENI CASTLE. BUKAREST. 

Abttcle I, — Germany, Anstria-Hnngary, bulgaria,. 
and Turkey on the one hand, and Hiirnania on the other, 
declare the stale of war to bo ended. The contracting 
parties aro deternninod henceforth to live together in 
peace and friendship. 

Abticle H. — Diplomatic and consular relations 
balwetm the contracting parties will be resumed imme- 
diately after the ratification of the Peace Treaty. 'Pho 
admission of Oonsuls will be reserved for a further 
agreement. 

Paragraph II. deals with the demobilir.ation of the^ 
Pumanian forces. 

Article III.— The demohilizalion of the Runmnian 
Army, which is now proceeding, will immediately after 
the Peace Tr(»aty has boon signed bo carried out according 
to the proscriptions contained in Article.^ IV, to VII. 

Article IV. — The regular military bureaux, the 
suprt^me military authorities, and all military iuHiitutions 
will remain in exife^tence as provided by the last Peace 
Budget. The demobilization of Divisions 11 to 16 will 
be continued as stipulated in the I’roaty of Feeshani, 
signed on March 8, 1918. Of the Rumanian Divisions 
I to 10 the two infantry divisions now employed in 
Be«sarnbin, including the Jilger battalions which are 
remnants of the dissolved Jflger divisions, and including 
two cavalry divisions of the Rumanian Array, will remain 
on a war footing until the datiger arising from the military 
operations now being carried on in the Ukraine by the 
Central Powers ceases to exist. The remaining eight 
divisions, including their staffs and supreme authoritioH, 
shall bo maintained in Moldavia at a reduced peace 
strength. Kach division will be composed of four 
infantry regimonts (three battalions each), two cavalry 
regiments (four squadrons each), two field artillery 
regiments (seven batteries each), one pioneer battalion, 
and the necessary technical troops and transport corps, 
(he strength of which is to bo fixed by further agreement. 
The total number of infantry in these eight divisions 
shall not exceed 20,000 men, the total number of cavalry 
shall not exceed 3,200, and the entire artillery of tti 
Rumanian Army, apart from thoje divisions remaining 
mobilized, shall not exceed 9,000 men. 

The divisions remaining mobilized in Bessarabia must 
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in case of demobilization be reduced to the game peoca 
standard aa that of the eight diviaiong mentionoil in 
Article IV. 

All other Uumanian troops which did not exist in peace 
time will at the end of their term of active military 
eervioe remain as in peace time. ReservistH, including 
men of the Galarash regiments, shall not be called up for 
training until a general peace has been concluded. 

OMRMAN MILITARY CONTROL, 

Article V. — Guns, machine-guns, small arms, parks 
of horses, cars, and ammunitions which are available 
owing to the reduction or dissolution of Rumanian units 
shall be given into the custody of the supreme command 
of the allied forces in occupied Rumania \mtil the 
conclusion of a general pea45e. They shall be guarded and 
superintended by Rumanian troops under the supervision 
of the allied Chief Command. The amount of ammuni- 
tion to be left to the Rumanian Army in Moldavia is fixc<l 


Article VII. — A General Staff officer of the allied 
I’owers with a Staff will be attached to ihe^ Rumanian 
Oommonder-in-Chiof in Moldavia, and a Rumanian 
General Staff officer with a Staff will be attached as 
liau/on officer to the Chief Command of the allied forces 
in the occupied Rumanian districts. 

Abticlk VHl. — The Rumanian naval forces will be 
loft to their full complement and equipnuMit, in so far as 
their crews, in accordance' with Article IX., are not to be 
limited until affairs in Bt'-ssarabia are cleared up, where- 
upon these forces are to be brought to the usual peace 
standard. Kxcepfed herefrom are the river forces 
required for purpose'^ of the river police and the naval 
forces on the Black Sea employed for the protection of 
marilirne t rathe and the r<'st oration of mine-fr«'e fairways. 
Immediately after th(» signature of the Peace Treaty 
these river forces will, oti the htisis of a special arrange- 
ment, be placed at the disposal of the authorities entrusted 
with the river police 



THE ROOM IN WHICH THE PEACE OF BUKAREST WAS SIGNED. 
The Golden Reception Room in Cotroceni Castle. 


at 250 rounds for each rifle, 2,600 for each machine-gun 
and 150 lor each gun. 

The Rumanian Army is entitled to exchange un- 
serviceable material at the depots of t he occupied region 
in agreement with the Supreme Command of the allied 
forces, and to demand from the munition ilepots the 
equivalent of ammunition alreatly spent. The divisions 
ill Rumania which remain mobilized will receive their 
ammunition roquiremonta on a war ba'^is. 

•Article VI. — Demobilized Rumanian troops are to 
remain in Moldavia until the evacuation of the oi'cupied 
Rumanian regions. Excepted from this provision are 
the military bureaux and men mentioned in Article V.^ 
who are required for the 8iipervi.sion of the arms laid 
down and the material laid down in these regions. Mon 
and reserve officers who have been demobiliz€*d can 
return to the occupied regions. Active and formerly 
active officers require in order to return to these regions 
the permission of the Chief Army Command of the allied 
forces. 


'I'hc nautical Black Sea Commission will receive the 
right of disposing of the naval forces, and a Rumanian 
naval officer is to be attached to this Commission in 
order to restore coiun;xiou therewith. 

Arttci.E IX.— All men ser\ ing in the Army and Navy 
who in peaci^ time were employed in connexion with 
harbours or shipping shall on demobilization be the first 
to be dismissed, in order that they iiniy find employment 
in their former oceupntion. 

CESSIONS OF TERRITORY. 

Varnijravh TJ I . of the TrexUy deals in ArtudcA X.. XI. 
aivl XII. with reasiom of terrUonj. 

Article X.— With regard to the Dobrmlja, which, 
according to Paragraph 1. of the peace prehminarieH, 
is to bo ceded by Rumania, the following stipulations are 
loiddown;— 

1. Rumania cedes again to Bulgaria, with frontier 
rectifications, the Bulgarian territory that fell to her by 
virtue of the Peace Treaty concluded at Bukarost in 
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1913. [Here is attachcMi a map showing the exact ext-ent 
of the frontier rectification. It forum an OKsential part 
of the Peace Treaty.] A (yornnuHsion composod of 
repreHcntatives of the allied Powers shall shortly after 
the signaiuro of the Peace Treaty lay down and demarcate 
on the spot the new frontier line in the Dobrudja. The 
Danube frontier between the regions cefled to Bulgaria 
and Kutnariia follows the river valley. Directly aftor the 
signature of the Peace Treaty further particulars shall bo 
decided upon regarding the definition of the valley. This 
demarcation shall take place in the nutUTun of 19 IH at 
low*water level. 

2. Rumania cedes to the allied Powers a portion of 
the Dobrudja up to the Danube north (jf the new frontier 
lino described under Seidion I. That is to say, between 
the confluence of the strcuim and thr Black 8»?a to the 
>SI. Oeortre branch of the river, 'riu* Danube frontier 


arrangements are to bo irwide with regard to the sj tfle. 
mont of damages caused by the ar. 

Paragraph V. relates to the prescriptionii regarding the 
exwutUion of the fjccupied territt>ries in Articles 14 to 24. 

It is provided that occupied Rumafiian territories shall 
be evacuated at times to be later agreed upon. The 
strength of the army of occupation shall, apart from 
formations employed in economic functions, not surpass 
six divisions. Until the ratification of the Peacfi Treaty 
the present otjcupation administration continues its 
existence, but immediately after the signature of the 
Peace 'IVeaty the Rumanian (iovernment has power to 
Hupplemont the corps of ollicials by such appoirdrnents 
or dismissals as may seem good to it. Up lo the time of 
evacuation a civil olHcial of the occupation aebninistra- 
ti< n shall always be attached to the Ruman’an Ministry 
in order to facilitate as far as possible the transfer of tl o 



[From a (itrman print. 

THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE TREATY AT BUKARES 1. 

Seated at the tablci left to ri^ht : Ncssimt Bey (Turkey), Count Burian (Austria-Hungary), Herr Von 
Kiihlmann (Germany), M. Radoslavoff (Bulgaria). 


between the territory ceded to the alluMl Powers and 
Rumania will be fornusl by the riv'er valley. I'he allied 
Powers will undertake that Kuinnnia shall receive an 
assured trjule route to the Black Sea, inn 'rebernavoda 
and IJonstan/.a. 

Artjolk XI. — Rumania ngrr<\s that her frojitiers shall 
uiulergo rectifieatifai in favour of .Aiist riu-ffungary. 
I Hor<' follows new frontier dema^e^ltion shown on the 
map.] 'Fwo mixed commissions, to he compose<l of equal 
numbers of nqiresentatives of the Powers eoneerned, are 
immediatt'ly after the ralitleation of the Pi'uee 'I'reaty to 
fix the new frontier lino on the spot. 

Ahtiolk XTt. — Stat<? projun’ty in the ceded regions of 
Rumania passes without indemnifieation to the States 
which acquire tln^so regions, 'rhose States to which tini 
cede<l territories fall shall make agreements with Rumania 
on the following points : — - 

1. With regard to the alh'gianee of Rumanian inhabi- 
tants of these regions, a matter in whi»-h they are to he 
accorded the right of option. 

2. With regard to the j>r()f)erty of eomn»unes split by 
the now frontiers. 

3 auil 4. With r»*gard to administrative and juridical 
matters. 

5. With regard to the effect of changes of territory on 
diocjeso*-'. 

Paragraph IV. deah with war indemnities. 

Articlk XHI. — 'rhe contracting parties mutnally 
renounce the indiunnifioation of their war costs. Special 


civil mlminist ration to the Rumanian aufheritios. The 
Rumatuan avUhorities must follow the chrections whiidi 
the commanders of the army of occupation consid* r 
requisite in the interest of the security ot the occupied 
t«'rritory ns well as the soeurity, maintenance an<l 
distribution of their troops. 

For the present, railways, posts, and telegraphs will 
retnain under military administration, oml will, in 
a<*<!ordanee with proper ogreements, be at the disposal of 
the authorities and poj)iiIation. 

As a general rule, the Rumanian Courts will resume 
the jurisdiction in the oeenpied territories to their full 
extent. The allied Powers will retain j\irisdiction as w*'!! 
jis power of police supervision oV(‘r those belonging to the 
army of occupation. Punishable acts against the army 
of occupation will h«i judged l)y its military tribunals, as 
also offences against the orders of the occupation 
udminist ration. 

Persons can only ret\irn to occvipied territories in 
proportion os tlio Rumanian (Iovernment provides for 
their sfunirity and maintenance. 

'Fhe arniy of occupation’s right to requisition is 
restricted to corn, peas, beans, fralder, wool, cattle, 
and meat from the produce of 1018, and further to 
timber, oil, and oil products, always observing a 
proper regard for an orderly plan of procuring those 
commodities, as well as satisfying the home nced« of 
Kuinaiiia. 

From the ratification of the Peace Treaty onwards flu? 
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army of occupation shall ho muiiitnino<l at the <'xprnso 
of Rumania. 

A Hoparato a^jnx’iuont will he ina<ln with regard to the 
details of the transfer of the civil administration, as well 
as with regard to the withdrawn! of the regulations of 
thft occupation administration. 

Money spent by the allied l‘owerH in the occupied 
territories on public works, inchiding industrial nmler- 
takings, shall he made good on their transfer. Until 
<‘vacuation these undertakings shall remain umler the 
military a<lminist ration. 

D A\ U RK R 1 :( ;u L A'r t ( )X S. 

Paraffraph VI. rlcah with the re(j(il(itinn uf the navif/ation 
of the JMriuhe, 

Articlk XXIV. — Rumania Kliall eonclnde a im‘w 
D. muhe Xavigation Act with (Jermany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and I'urkey, regulating the legal position 
on the Danube from the point where it becomes na\ igabh*, 
with duf' regard to th(‘ pr<>scriptions suhsetpKMitly set 
forth under Sections A to D. and oii eotidition that the 
proscriptions under Section B shall apply etjually for all 
parties to the Danube Act. Negotiations n^gardlng the 
new Danube Navigation Act shall begin in Mnnich as 
sot)n as possibh^ after the ratifi(“ation of the Peace rreaty. 



HHRR VON KUHLMANN, 

German Porcijfn Secretary.' 
Represented Germany at the Peace Conference. 



BARON BURIAN, 

Represented Aiistria-Hunjtnry at the Peace 
Conference. 

A. — Under the nmn'* “ D.nmb * Month Po/ninission,” 

the i<]urop('an I ).nmb ‘ Commission shall, iiinler coinlil ions 
snhscfjneni ly set forth, he maitil ainc 1 as a permanent 
instil ution ir> tli' j>o\vers. ))ri\ ilc g and (ihligalions 
hilherto npp<>ri nining to it f<»r f ho river from Rraila 
downwards, inelusive of l hi port. The (^ondilinns 
rofern'tl to |)ro\i(lo infer ali<f that the ( totnini^.- ion slinll 
h* <'fo Upl epi lilati of I lie Si 11 

silnalcsl on I he l)ninb(>, or < he thn't>p ‘an con ;| s of i|m> 
Blnek S ‘H. 'I'll > ( 'oiumission’s nnlhoiily c\(on Is from 
Rraila downwards |o ilie whole o| the nrins and montiH 
of I he Danube and I be ad)oiiiing parls of (be Itlai !< S a. 

B. — Itumaaia guaraiilei's to llio ships (»f I be otla r 
coni lau’l ing parlies fiei' iiavigal ii ai on the Kninanian 
Daindic, iindiiding harbours. Piunania shall al.-'O Ie\ v 
no I oils on I h<‘ slii ps or raf I s of I he eoii I rael i ng pa rl ies and 
iheir <-iirgoes iinT-ly for lh<‘ navigation of the river. 
Xeilher -.hall Hiuninia in futiiie levy on the river any 
lolls s;i\ ( I hose permit (<“f| by th(* new Danube X^av igaliiai 
A el. 

S-elion (I. — dbe llumatjiaii ml rntorern duly of one- 
lialf per ei'iil. on gotMls imp ated info and exported fr(au 
that country’s port ^ will lie abolishe.l at f be latest (iv n 
yoar-, after the latifieaiion of tin* treaty. 

Si'Cticai D. — dla-- section refers to tic* (? control of] 
cia'lain -eeiion- of the Daniilx' by A nsf ria- Hungary. 

AaTH’r.K .\.\\. d'lli- Artie!, relates to the prop*rtv 
«>f the European Danube' ( 'otTimisj-ion in Kimumia’s 

possession. 

Arencia'. XXVf. — O >rmany. An f ria-Hung uy. Ihil- 
garia, 'rnric«*y, ami Rnminia hav* the right to mnintaiii 
warships oi the D inube. d’b ■- e may navigate down 
si ream as far as 1 be -eaand up sfri'am a- far as | iipp-r 
frontier of the ship's i f«rril tiry . d'lu'y rn'i t not. h .vv. v e'r. 
enter into int/'ree air-.e> with the sho e of anoth -r Stule 
or put in there exer pt in ea-r? of /or<V' tnu'eoir, ..r utile-* 
the f’orisent of the St at «' in fpi st !oii bt olitnined through 
diplomat ie. ehunnels. 'The Powers npre-ieiited on the 
Danube Month ( tomn'i'-sion have the tight to trvhntain 
two light warships each tis gmirtlships at the mouth of 
the Danube. 
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A BOMBARDED RAILWAY DEp6t. 


Paragraph VII. deals with equal rights for the religious 
denominations in liumania. 

Artiolk XXVII. — Tho Hamo froodoin and the same 
protection of tho law and tho anthorities will be accorded 
in Rumania to tho Homan Catholics, the Greek Uniate, 
tho Bulgarian Orthodox, tho Protestant, the Moslem, and 
tho Jewish religions, as to tho Rumanian Orthodox 
Church. They shall have tho rigVit to ostahlish private 
Hchools. In all public and private schools the pupils may 
only bo compelled to receive religious instruction from a 
qualified teacher of their own religion. 

Article XXVITI Tho diversity of religious belief 

shall not exercise any influoricx) on th<^ legal position of 
the inhabitants, and especially their political and civil 
rights. Tho priru-iple laid down in Paragraph I. is also 
to 1)0 applied to persons in Rumania having no nationality 
(iStantsloseu). inclmling Jews hitherto regarded there as 
foreigners. For this j)virf)OMe until the ratification of 
the Peace Tn‘aty a (h’cree will be proclaimed wh<Teby all 
|)ersons having no nationality who participate<l in tho 
war nr who were born in and reMi<le in the country and 
<lescend from parents born there are to be immediately 
regarded as Rumanian subji'cts with full rights. 

Paragraph Vfll. — Final stipulatiotiH, 

Articles XXIX., XXX. and XXXI. --The economic 
n^lations between the allied Powi^rs ami Rumania shall 
be regulated by separate treaties to cotue into force at the 
same time as the Peace 'Preaty. The same applies to the 
restoration of public and private legal r«*lations, the 
exchange of prisoners of war, interned civilians, etc. 

'Phe ifistruments of ratification shall bo exclumged in 
Vienna as soon as possible and the Peace 'JVeaty shall 
come into force on its ratificuition. 

The following were the principal provisioriH 
of the (barman and Riiinanian legal and 
political Suppleinontary Treaty, which in CUmse 
II. made the initpiitonH Htipiilation with regard 
to tho payment by Hiimania of a disguised 
indemnity : 

Clause I. — This providt's for- tho resumption of 
eonstilar relations and the admission of Oonsiils. The 
treaty demands that a fiirthor consular treaty shall 
be concluded as soon os possible, and stipulates for tho 
indemnification of all damage suffered during tho war 
by consular officials or done to consular buildings. 


Clattse TI. — This clause says that Rumania renouno6.s 
indemnifications and damages caused on Rumanian 
territory as tho result of German military measur«w, 
in<;luding all requisitions and contributions. Amounts 
which Germany has already })aid for damages of tho 
nature just described will be refunded by Rumania in 
so far as these have not been refunded from the country’s 
means, or paid in tho newly issued notes of tho Banca 
Generalo of Rumania (note issue department). 

Within six months after the ratification of the Pcfik'e 
Treaty Rumania will redeem out of her own means 
(with notes of the Rumanian National Bank, or other 
legal n\eans of paytnent) the notes issued by the Banca 
(tenerale. on the order of the occupation administration, 
and will not put thorn into circulation again, so that 
tho balances and deposits which are held by the GermRu 
RoicKsbank for tho covering of tho same may bocomo 
free. 

Until redemption the iiotes of the Banea Generale 
vball bo recognized as legal tender. After the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty such notes shall no longer 
be Issued. 

AnotluT article, \mder the same claiise, provides 
that Rumania shall indemnify tho Germans for all 
damages suffered by them on Rumanian territory as 
the result of tho inilitary measures of one of the belli- 
gerent Powers. This stipulation also applies t o the losses 
which the Germans have suffered as participants, and 
ospeciHlly as shareholders, of undertakings situatod in 
Rumanian territory. Immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty a Oommissiou shall meet in Bukarcst to 
fix the amount of su(^h losses. The contracting parties 
will each appoint a third of the members, and tho 
President of the Swiss Federal Council will bo asked to 
designate neutral personages to make up tho other third, 
which is to include the chainnan. 

Rumania will also indemnify neutral nations for 
damage which has been caused them on Rtiinanian 
territory as a result of Gonnan military measures, and 
which miLst be made good according to the principlc.s 
of international law. 

CT4AU8K III,— -This claiiso stipulates for the restoration 
of treaties and agreements between the contracting 
parties which wt^re in force before the war, except for 
those cases in which the Peaw Treaty provides otherwise, 
and ill coses where such instruments are undonounceable 
for a certain period. This period is prolonged by tho 
period of the duration of the war. 
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The contracting parties reserve until after the con- 
clusion of a general peace the fixing of their attitude 
towards separate and collective treaties of a political 
character. 

Clause IV. — ^This contains prescriptions governing 
the restoration of ordinary relations between debtor 
and creditor. It says, too, that each contracting party 
will, immediately after the ratification of the treaty, 
resume the payment of its obligations, particularly the 
Public Debt Service, to subjects of the other party. 

Restoration and compensation for concessions and 
privileges in land and other rights are also tiealt with. 

Clause V. — ^This deals with compensation for dainago 
stiffered during or immediately before the outbreak of 
war by civilian subjects of the rospoctive parties in life, 
health, liberties, or property through acts contrary to 
international law. 

Clermans w’ho were in the Rumanian public service 
before the war, and who were dismissed as enemy 
foreigners, sliall, on their request, be restored to cciiial 
rank and equal salary, or, if this is impracticable, they 
shall be given fair componsHtion. 

Clause VI.— -Tliis clause says that the respeclivo 
prisoners of war shall bo sent home in so far they, 
with the assent of the State concerned, do not desire 
to remain in its territory or to proceed to another 
country. The exchange of prisoners is to follow us 
swn as possible, at definite times to be further agreed 
upon. 

The expenditure of each party for prisoners of war 
belonging to the other party np to April 1, 1918, will be 
calculated on the basis of an average rate of 2,000 marks 
(£100) for each ofTicor in Gennany, and 1,000 for all 
other prisoners in Germany, and 500 (£100) and 1,250 lei 
resi>ectively for prisoners in Kumatiia. Immediately 
on the ratification of the treaty a OominiKsion, composed 
of throe ttiembers to each party, is to meet in Bukarest 
to arrange details and to supervise the carrying out of 
the agreement. 


Interned civilians will also be gratuitously sent 
hon\e as soon os possible, in so far as they do not wish 
to remain in the country of their iiiterninent or go 
elsowliere. 

Clause VII.— This relates to the right of subjects of 
the contracting parties to return to the country of their 
origin without suffering prejtidico. 

Clause Vlll. — This stipulates an anu\esty for 
offences committed by prisoners of war, interned men, 
and certain others, it incidentally stipulates that 
Ruiiuitiia shall grant an amnesty to its subjects for their 
political conduct or military conduct based upon politieid 
grounds during the war. 

Clause IX. — 'I'his provides that captured river 
craft, merchant ships, and eargo(!is shall be returneil, 
or, if no longer in existi nee, be paid for, and eompensu- 
fion shall also be pniil for Iho iieriod they were in the 
captor’s possession. Here, too, a Oominission will bo 
appointed. 

Claii.-tie X. — This stipulates that various rights shall 
bo ae<*orded to Gennaii elmrelies and -ehools in Ktiinania. 

Clause XI. — 'riiis says ; — “ Rumania, after having 
obta!ne<l the assent of the Rumanian National Bunk, 
agr<‘es that the balances and deposits of the National 
Bank now at the German Reichsbank shall remain in 
the Rei<!lLsbankV: charge for five years (and if Rumania 
falls b«>hind with an instalnu'nt, fur 10 years), as a 
si'curily for Idumania’s Public Debt Serviei', as reganis 
the subjects ot Gennany ; and may also, if necessary, 
l>e drawn on to pay inlen'st and r<Mle«'m drawn )>onds.” 

'Phe rc'prosciitati ves of th^^ contracting parties will 
meet in Berlin within four weeks after tlm signaturo 
of the tri'aty to maki^ further aiTangernents n*garding 
the fulfilment and further guaranteeing of Rumania’s 
finamriai obligations. 

(Jlause XI 1. — -'I'his provirles that the respeefivo 
represeutativ<‘s dnill m<s't in Berlin within four months 
after the ratification of this treaty, further to sujiple- 

IlKMlt it. 



A RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THE RUMANIAN ARMY. 
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“Our Ea8t Front is froo again ! ’* was the 
burden of the Kaiser’s thanksgivings. The 
ininiodiate prospect for t)ie Germans seemed 
alluring. Not only could the^^ count upon 
being able to withdraw tlie bulk of their 
remaining forces for service in the West, but the 
road to Odessa and to the regions beyond the 



THE GERMAN FLAG OVER THE PALACE 
OF THE RUMANIAN CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES. 


Black Sea lay open. While Thilgaria was to 
receive btick more than she Imd lost in the 
Dobrndja by the Treaty of Hukarest in 1913, 
( ‘onstanza and the greater part (jf the j>rovinee 
were to be plaee<l under an ‘‘ Allied ” re?i- 
do)niniu}n. By “ rectifications ” in the Tran- 
sylvaruan Alps Hungary was to receive some 
2,900 srpiare miles of Kumanian t(‘iTitory, 
while Austria’s share was to be about 020 
square nules south of Czernowitz. Tlie loss 
to Kumania of these mountain ridges, with 
their virgin forests, was estimated at well 
ov^er £100,000.000. en(*my’s territorial 

demands amounted in all to about one-fifth 
of tlie whole area of Kumania. The Central 
Powers, magnanimously enough, riTrained 
from exacting a cash indemnity ; they imposed 
it in kind, in the Hhap(? of the writing off of 
tljeir requisitions in Kumania to the tune of 
some £50,000,000. The Kumanian State de- 
posits that early in the war had been conveyed 


to Moscow for credit purposes were subsequentK 
“ transferred ” to the account of the Central 
Powers. The fiscal domination of Rumania 
w'as completed by stiiiulations compelling her 
to give most-favoured -nation treatment to Ger- 
many and Austria without regard to any 
arrangements w hich they might make among 
themselves. On petroleum no export dues 
were to be levied. Germans, moreover, were 
to be at lib(Tty to buy up Rumanian land at 
discretion. The commercial treaty of 1905 
W'as to bo renew’od until 1930 in a form modified 
to suit German convenience. Kumania was 
tied dow n to her fixed tariff rates, while Ger- 
many reserv'cd complete freeilom as regards 
a whole series of tariff questions. The Ru- 
manian proposal that the Germans should 
requite these concessions at least by giving f he 
assurance that they would not impose an 
export duty on coal was rejected. Germany 



BUKAREST: THE GERMAN GOVERNOR 
OCCUPIES THE PALACE OF THE 
MINISTRY OF TRADE. 

likewise securcHl control of the Kumanian rail- 
ways and a shipbuilding yard on the Danube. 
Under the ]jretence of supplying the Kumanian 
railways w’ith rolling stock, Germany secured a 
monopoly of such supplies, and in return for 
this “ concession ” secured a permanent right 
to “ supervise ” the railways. 
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A representative of the G(‘rinan railway 
adininist ration wa<j to be Hlation<*d in Hiiinania 
in order to sviporviso the einployiii at of the 
material in the Gorman intmest. Railway 
rates were settled in German favour. On 
July 7 a special agreement, for which the 
Biikarest Treaty providofl, was concluded for 
the regulation ol postal and teh'graph traflic 
l)etweon Germany and Rumania. The tele- 
graphic clauses related to the laying of a thinl 
direct line between Germany and Rukarest 


othei food products were to be placed at the 
disposal of the Central Rowers. The .‘^co|>e of 
this levy may bo estimated from tlie fact that 
ahvady liefore the war tlu' value of Rumanian 
agricultural products was estimated at 
C(>(),(M)0,()0t). As it was, neither in Ruinania 
nor in the Ckraiiu' wi^ro (Jerman e\|)cct at ions 
destined to be nailized. By the treaty with 
Rumania surtilus products were to lu* .secured 
to the Ceiitral Row^ts for a period of two y(‘nrs 
by a firm contract of purchase. For t he follow- 



and the ostablishnient of a telephone service 
between Germany and Rumania, a ttdephone 
H(‘rvice over the Constantinople-Constanza- 
l^ukarest'Berlin telegraph cable, and an 
eventual new line to Constantinople. Jdic 
German Govermnent also secured until 1950 a 
mc^nopoly of laying cables on the Rumanian 
coast. By the postal part of the agn*enient it 
was stipulated that Rumania should make a 
special arrangement with Germany, by which 
the latter should not be in a more unfavourable 
position than a country immediately bordering 
on Ritmania in respect of postal traffic. 

A further supplementary treaty laid down in 
minute detail, with fixed graduated prices in 
Rumanian currency, the basis on which the 
surplus ” supplies of Rumanian corn and 


ing seven years the Central Row(*rs were to 
enjoy an 0|)(ion. Year by yi'ar they were to b(« 
entitled to declare wliethcr they would claim for 
their own use Rumania’s surplus producticai. 
German interpreters of th(‘ treaty regard(‘d it 
as of special im|.)ortaiice for the time after the 
war, when, as they calculated, then^ would still 
be a scarcity of food throughout Furo[)c‘. 

Und<*r the Relroh'um Agrcianent betwc'cn 
the Central Row<*rs and Rumania, the so-called 
Oil Fields T.easing (Jom|)any was endowed with 
exclusive rights of the most far-reaching 
character for 30 years, with the option of 
renewing the contract for tv\o siibs(*fpient 
similar pi’riods. Up to one (juarter of the 
foundation slum's were to be offered to thi? 
Rumanian Government, with the discretional 
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right of transferring its holding to private 
interests ; but Germany and Austria-Hungary 
assured their own controlling influence by the 
creation of pi’eferonce shares of a fifty -fold 
voting value, and these shares were to bo 
exclusively at their disposal. The Oil Fields 
Incasing Companv’s position was safeguarded 
by a series ot elaborate stipulations. 



GRAIN WAREHOUSES AT CONSTANZA. 


By Article TV of the T!*etroieuin Agreement 
it was provided that inunediately after the 
ratification of the Peace Treaty the Riunauian 
Government should enter into negotiations 
with the Gemian and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments regarding the manner in which 
Rumania’s surplus oil and oil products might 
be placed at the disposal of the Central Powers 
without prejudice to the vital requirements 
of Rumanian industries and Rumanian needs. 


This Article wew to enter into force only in the 
event that by December 1, 1018, no other 
understanding had been reached. 

Thus practically the entire oil production of 
the country was to be at the d sposal of the 
jcxploiting company. The Rumanian State, 
if requested by the company, was to hand over 
the whole producing plant, in the case of 
failure to reach an agreement on the part of 
the company and the owners of the plant. 
The company was to have power of fixing the 
price of oil every six months. The Rumanian 
Cfovernment, for its part, was to receive from 
the company for every ton of exported oil- 
product a royally of 4 lei (about 3s.), and for 
every ton of exported crude oil a royalty of 
3.40 loi (about 28. fid.). No other dues or 
taxes were to be payable, and the company’s 
export transactions were not to be subjected 
to any interference or restriction. 

Within a few weeks of the signature of the 
Petroleum Agreement numerous transfers of 
concessions, of personal and real estate, belong- 
ing to individuals or companies interested in 
the oil industry, were being registere(l before 
the Bukarest Courts, as a preliminary to the 
assumption of these rights by the Austro- 
German exploitation company. 

At the date when the Agreement was signed 
it was difficult to estimate even its potential 
value to the Central Powers. Since November, 
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OIL TANKS AT BUKAREST. 


lOK), the Kiiiiiamau oil industry had boon 
destroyed. During the last ten days txdore 
the Germans penetrated into the rich Prahova 
valley the British mission under Lieut. -Colonel 
Norton Griffiths had destroyed everything-- 
wells, tanks, refineries were burned, smashed to 
pieces or blown up, so that even as late as 
eighteen months after the invasion t he Germans 
had not been able to reconstruct the works. In 
-^pite of the utmost efforts of the Gennan 
engineers not more than 10 or 15 per cerd. of 
the normal production had bet'ii ntrieved. 
During the summer after the signature of the 
Peace Treaty, however, the Germans averred 
that fully two-thirds of the output had been 
secured. 

Before the war Rumania had in Kurope, afb'r 
Russia, the richest oil -fields and the greatest 
production of oil. The fields were in German, 
British and American hands, but the Ru- 
irumian Government retained full control of the 
production and a considerable pcTcentoge of 
the profit<s. Although the industry was banOy 
a quarter of a century old, the output before 
the war had reached some 1,500,000 tons of 
crude oil, chiefly around Oampina, the centre 
of the industry, and in the Bust/enari, Calinet, 
Moreni, and Tzintea districts. There existed 
a score of large refineries, wliich distilled benzin, 
paraffin, light and heavy grade oils, fuel oil of 
various grades, and vaseline. From Pk)e8hti to 
Constanza, ' moreover, there had been laid a 
pipe-line considerably over 150 miles in length. 
At Constanza the oil could be stored in enor- 


mous tanks, which wen^ left pra(!tical!y un- 
louchfHl when that town was abandoned in 
Novembt'r, 191 (>. Gontrol of tlje j)ip(>'litie was 
secured by (J(u*many und(U‘ cover of the co?i- 
doniinium which she enforced over the most 
important part of the Dobrudja, bet\^’et*n (M)n- 
stanza and the moutlis of the Danube. 

Before the war German capital claimed to 
bo interested in th(^ Rumanian oil inclustry to 
the extent of over .15,000,000, a})out 50 p('r 
cent, of the total Tiominal value. Tlu^ actual 
value of the petroleum trade was ndurned at 
about £2,000,000 a y<^ar, over half of which 
was exported, ’’riu'! Steaua Romana J\*troleum 
(/ompany, whose principal shandjolders were 
the i.)outsche Hank and the Wiener Bankvc’irein, 
htwl a working capital of £2,000,000. When 
war broke out in 1914 the Kumaniari (Govern- 
ment at once prohibited the export of petrol and 
heavy oils to (Jermany. The (derman and 
Austrian companies trie<l hard to send the 
much- needed petrol to their home countries, 
but succeeded in snmggling through only a 
small quantity at enormous cost. After a year 
the stocks of petrol increased so much that the 
Government was compelleil to pennit a re- 
stricted export, but the (kmtral Powers wenn 
at the same time desinul in retvmi to agrees that 
Rumania should receive a certain f|uantity of 
goods the (export of whi(‘h from the enemy 
countries was prohibited. In the ultimate 
event the Germans showed that they had nr)t 
forgott/Cn that they had been forced to pay for 
petrol at the rab^ of about £40 a ton. 
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[from a German photo^taph. 

THE KAISER (third from left) VISITS THE OIL-FIELDS. 


h.iioniioiisly onhaneed war roqiiiromenta for oinisod it to l)o oxplainod that it was in order to 

tlio air and submarine .ser\’iees, as well as for overcome tho political ref)Mgnance of the 

motor traction in tho field, rendert^d it vital Rtimanians that the Agreement had been 

for Gi'rmany to secure for herself independent invested with tho covering clause providing 

supplies of petrol, for which the home-rnanu- that immediately after -the ratification of t he 

faetured benzol furnished no satisfactory or Peace Treaty the Kumanian Oov^ornment 

adecpiato substitute. Ex[)eriments for the shouhl I'nter into negotiations with the Govern- 

extractiou of a low •temperature oil from coal meats of Germany and Austria- If ungary with 

had likewise failed to yield any considerable a view to determining the most expedient 

return. Before the war Germany had derived manner in which Jiinnanlan surf)lus crude oil 

0.‘I per cent, of her mineral oil supplies from and oil-products might be placed at the dis- 

abroad ; only 7 ])er cent, could b(* [iroduced posal of tho Central Powers, without detriment 

at home. Over .'50 pi^r cent, of these foreign to the vital interests of Rumania in respect of her 

supplies came from the United States, while own needs and the reipiirements of her industry, 

less than 10 per cent, had been drawn from Article I V., providing for the establishment of a 

Rumania. Although the Germans had no petroleum monopoly, was designed to come into 

particular grievance against the Standard force automatically on December 1, 1018, 

Oil Cornymny, they had always chafed under only if these negotiations yirovod abortive, 

so great a de()endence upon American industry It was not, however, to be inferred that the 

for this essential raw material. The signature monopoly y^rovision was, oven in that event, 

of the Kumanian Petroleum Agreement was in all circumstances to bo a|>y)lied, since 

accordingly welcomed in Germany as a benefi- Article IV. itself provided further that it would 

cent relief from an economic servitude. Tho remain for the German Government to decide 

German point of view in the matt(?r was set the date at w’hich this yjro vision was definitely 

forth as being that Orniart influence in the to become oyierative. The y^uryoose of this 

Rumanian oil industry must be yiredominant, circumlocutory drawing of the cay^ital clause 

not only in order to render (derman industry was, of course, merely m order to yjresent Rii- 

indeywndent of market fluctuations, but also mania as a “ free agent ” in a situation every 

in order to secure a direct suj)ply of oil y^roducts exit from which had been blocked in advance 

prey^arod m accordance witli the standard by the pettifogging employers of the Wil helm- 

requirements of (ierman industry. strasso and by tho Shylocks of Genrian industry. 

With regard to the general oyx?ration of the All comy>etont authorities in Germany were 

Petroleum Agreement, the German Government Ifighly elated by the terms irny^osed uy>on 
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fluluauia under the Pet role uin Agreement. 
In the Reiclwtag Ilerr von Korner, tlie cliief 
economic negotiator, boasted that the Germans 
had gained tJioir ends hy their “ endurance 
and touglmess ” in negotiation, and that they 
had ultimately got everything they wanted, 
although they had started at a disa<lvantag(‘, 
sinco the “ preliminary peace ” with Rumania 
had been concluded without the establishnamt- 
of any “’definite principle for the solution of 
economic r|uestions.” With tlie annexation 
f)f the Rumanian oil-fields assured, th(5 so-calle«l 


for .30 years at a nominnl “ rent ” of £10 a 
year, and tlu) establishment of German docks 
both there an<l at Giurgiji, op[)osite the Bul- 
garian port of Rustehuk, Knit also the setting 
up of a so-called Moutlxs ot the l)anub(> (Com- 
mission in the places of the International Gom- 
missioii. The Europinin Gommission of tlu^ 
Danube, called into being in ISaO, consist(‘d 
before tlie war ol (‘jglit delegates, on(‘ for each 
of the following l?owers : Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, (Jreat. Britain, Italy, 
Rumania, Russia, and Tui'key. Its seat was 



THE PORT 

German -American Petroleum C-lompany was 
reconstructed, and was linked up with German 
shipping and other imperialist interests by the 
addition to the board of Herr Ballin, of the 
Hamburg- Amerika Line, and of a re|)rosen- 
tativo of Herr Stimies, the German coal 
magnate. 

The Berlin Diskonto-Gesellschaft an<l Bloich- 
rbder’s Bank, furthermore, acquin^d in Rumania 
coal-mines estimated to produce about 80 per 
cent, of Rumanian coal. Production was to 
be forced up to the highest ])itch in order 
to make the German authorities in Rumania 
independent of coal imported from home. 

The domination of the Danube and its 
unrestricted use by the Central Powers was to 
be secured by a series of measures, including 
not only the lease ” of the docks at Turnu- 
l^everin, below the Iron Gate, provisionally 


OF GALATZ. 

at Galatz. Since Novemlau-, 1001, it was t<i 
exist for successive pcri«)ds of tlin'c years 
unless tlenounced by one of the contracting 
parties a year licforc the (*oiiclusion of any sucli 
])criod. The income* of the' Commission, which 
liatl remlcred consid(*rable Ki‘rvuc«*s in (hM‘p(m- 
ing and correcting the channel of the riv(?r, 
was entirely derived from taxes levied on 
shipping h'aving tlie river. By the p<*aco 
convention bidvvcs'ii Bulgaria and Russia of 
Deccinbor .‘10, 1017, Bulgaria was given repn^- 
sentation on the Commission. Tla* new 
Mouths of the Danube Commission lost no time 
in settling all questions of shipfiing dues in a 
manner that acctordi'd abov'(? all with (»erman 
interests. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
assured to themselves on princiiile complete 
equalitv with Rumania on tlie Dariubt*. Ger- 
man sliipping companies were always to find 
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suitable landing places and harbour establish- 
ments in Rumanian waters. Such rstablish- 
menta and port accommodation as ha<l been 
developed or constructed by the German 
military authorities during the war were to 
remain at the unrestricted disposal of the 
Austro-Gennan shipping companies, even after 
such establishments had reverted to Rumanian 
ownership. Having secured for themselves 
for years ahead the control of Rumanian 


had paid a dividend of 15 per cent, on its first 
year's working, before the conclusion of the 
Petroleum Agreement with Rumania. Sub- 
sequently this company attached itself to the 
Hamburg Syndicate for the exploitation of the 
new oil fielda 

The new Commission for the Moutlis of the 
Danube, consisting of representatives of Danu- 
bian and Black Sea States, was expected to have 
plenty to do as soon as it should have consti- 



petroleum production and of Rumanian sur- 
plus agricultural products, the Germans cal- 
culated that they wo\ild Ix^ able to oust every 
flag but their own from the Danube. A new 
shipping concern, the so-called Bavarian 
Lloyd, which had been founded since the war, 
was to establish regular communications with 
the regions of the Lower Danube. The so- 
called Danubia Company, of Regensburg, an 
important petroleum firm that had been 
established in 1917, was also encouraged to 
increase its river tonnage, while the Bavarian 
Government announced its intention of con- 
structing new petroleum wharves at Regens- 
burg, with a view to the prospective growth 
of the oil traffic. The Danubia Company had 
already returned a net profit of £15,000, and 


tilted itself. Since the outbreak of war navi- 
gation and other works in tlie Danube Delta 
had practically been suspended. But as the 
Euro{>ean Commission, which was to be super- 
seded, had realised a surplus of nearly £20,000, 
it was annomiced that there would bo no 
necessity for increasing the navigation dues. 
Until the constitution of the new Commission 
it was proposed that Rumania should admin- 
isU^r the property of the Euro^x^an Commis- 
sion. 

Great Britain, France, and Italy in May, 
shortly after the conclusion of the Bukarest 
Treaty, lodged the following formal protest 
with the Rumanian Government at Jassy; 

The Governments of the Entente have learned that 
the treaty si^^ned at BukarcHt on May 7 between Rumania 
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and the Central Powers contained clauses formally 
contravening international agreements and conventions 
to which they are signatories. The treaty of Bukarest 
in fact provides that the Danube below Braila shall be 
placed under the Hgime of a now Danube Commission 
which will only include delegates of States bordoring on 
the Danube or on the Kuropean coast of the Black Sea. 
The constitution of this Commission^ as well as every 
alteration brought about in the statutes of the European 
Danube Commission without. the assent of all the sig- 
natories to the Conventions now in force, is a flagrant 
violation of those Conventions. Article Xt. of the 
'IVeaty of London of May 10, 187Sj laid down the 
procedure to be followed for any alterations in the 
fttaiutes of the Commission. Article IV. of the Treaty 


appealn by the Council of BoRsarabia, the 
Rumanian Government agreed to send across 
the Pruth troops that werti to bo placed at the 
disposal of the Bessarabian authorities in order 
to restore order in the country and among 
the inhabitants who wert) being interfered with 
by the Bolslievists. The <lecision of the 
Government to stuid troops was dictated not 
only by a desire to help the newly formed 
Republio that had arisen between Pruth and 
Diiiestor, but also to avoid the danger of 





GERMAN GUARDS AT THE 

of Paris of March 30, 1850, laid down that the principles 
set forth in the Act of the Congress of Vienna for the 
regulation of navigation on rivers which pass through, 
or along the borders of, several States should in the 
future also be applied to the D.vnubo and its mouths. 

The provisions of the treaty of Bukarost are in 
opposition, both in form and substatice, to tho con- 
ditions which oonstitute tho conventional legislation 
relating to the Danube, inasmuch as it modifies them, 
and the modifioations it introduces tako no account of 
tho rules specially laid down on this subject. In these 
conditions, the Ministers of France, Great Britain, and 
Italy have the honour, by order of their respective 
Governments, to notify the Humanian Government 
that the countries which they represent consider os non- 
existent any arrangiunout made independently of them 
regarding tho navigation of the Danube, thi.s question 
being one that can only be decided by the general peace 
and by agreement between all tho Powers interested. 
In addition they make every reservation as to the 
consequence that may arise from any provisional regime 
which may be applied until that time. 

It was in January that, yielding to rei>eated 


ROYAL PALACE, BUKAREST. 

having complete anarcliy in the im»ne(liat.e 
neighbourhood of thu country. The cliief 
consideration, however, for ttie RumanianR 
was that Bessarabia contained stores of all 
kind belonging to Rumania which were 
threatened with destruction by tho Bolshevists, 
who had nuvlo themselves masters of tho 
railways and of the princii)al centres. To save 
those stones aiid to keep up eommuni cation 
with Odessa and KielT was a question c)f life 
and death. The Bessarabian Governrr»ent 
was unable to form in a short tifne an army 
which would b(^ able to face tho situation 
created by bands of marauding soldiery, as 
well as by tho BolsheviHt.s, who w(^re trying to 
make themselves masters of the whole country. 
In onler to assist the local authorities, and at 
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MUSIC ON THH MARCH. 


thn tiinn to luaifitain ('oinirninications 

wit li t h(^ Allios ill Woslom Europo, tlio Ruinanian 
Govormuont dispatehod an ox podit ionary forc(‘, 
whicli, aft or soino dosultory figtiting» naiohod 
Kishinoff, tlu> Hossairafiian capital, on 
January 2t). Tlio Moldavian pofailation as a 
whole — nuinhoring sonic I J out of 2{ inillion.s — 
\\'clcf>inod the Kuinanian armies, though tlie 
demoo)*ati(; ohuract(‘r and [irograinino of the 
Hossara})ian (\)uneil of tliC! Land inad(‘ it 
suspicious of any interference u ith its autonomy. 
Deserted by the Ukraine, di-nounc(‘d by the 
]:5olshevists, the Ressaral)ian Gov'crmncnt and 
Council of the Land, which on December 15, 
1017, had [iroclaimed Bessarabia an inde- 
pendent “ Moldavian Re[)ublic,” had no choice 
but to l)eg for help from Rumania. M. IMarghilo- 
man was anxious (spurred on by a hint from 
(Jermany) to proceed to the annexation of 
Bessarabia, but he found the Bessarabians less 
tractable than he had hoped. Only after pro- 
longed discussion would the Council accept 
union with Rumania, and then only after 
complete acceptance by M. Marghiloman of the 
I5essarabians’ own terms Le., retention of 
their full local autonomy and government, full 
representation in the Rumanian GovT^rnment 
and Parliament and the future adoption by 
Rumania proper of equal and universal suffrage 
as in Bessarabia. M. Margliiloman attempted to 
boast he had “ won ” Bessarabia. In fact 
Bessarabia had herself agretul to union in 
the interests of Rumanian democracy. 

On April 9, after two days’ deliberations, 


the Ih'ssarabian Diet adopted by 89 voles to 5, 
out of 138, the tri^aty of union with Rumania. 
The Rumanian Premier, M. Marghiloman, in a 
b'h'gram from Ixishiueff to his Foreign Minister, 
M. Arion, said ; 

hi iho Marij!' of tho Riitnaiiiati pooplo and of tho 
Kiu^ I fako cojjni’^-arn'e of this vote, aad in the iinclst 
of in(los(!rihahlo oiithusiasni 1 have proclaimed tho 
union. Divifie sorvico was thou hold in t!ie Cathedral 
in tho fi'idst of an onoritious crowd and accotnpaniod 
with trom<'ndous jid>ilation. J am very happy. 

M. Arion re|)lied to his chief ; 

Ri)j;ht has triumphed. 'Pito country’s wounds aro 
tla’ndiy soothed, and this aocomplisliod fact furnishes 
Rumania with now strength. 

The Rumanian official Pres.s welcomed the 
return of the old Moldavian province after more 
than a century to tho mother country. The 
injustice committed by Russia in 1812 and by 
Europe in 1878 had, it was claimed, been wiped 
out. To the past generation of Rumanians 
this readjustment might have been agreeable 
as an act of historical retribution. They would 
glatlly have surrendered tho Dobrudja, with its 
mixed population, iR order to recover their lost 
kith and kin in Bessarabia. But the Kustenji 
of their time was very different from the 
Constanza as it had grown to bo up to the out- 
break of tho war. Immense sums had been 
spent on the development of the national port ; 
its rapid progress had been watched with pride 
by the entire nation, and its Jo.ss, though only 
regarded as a temporary sacrifice, was felt by 
all Rumanians as a bitter humiliation. When 
in January, 1878, Russia annoimced her inten- 
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('ion of resuming possession of Diat portion of 
IJessurabia which had been restored fo Mol- 
davia by the Treaty of Paris in 1850 and to 
com{XMisate Kumania by allowing h(‘r to annex 
the Delta of the Datiiibe, no little indignation 
j)revailed at Hukarest. PXery effort \\’a.s made 
to obtain a reversal of the decision, which, 
however, received the sanction of Europe at 
Berlin in the following July. It w as necessary 
to accept the inevitable, and Ruinat\ia ha.d to 
make the best of her new acquisition, which at 
least brought her the advantage of a consid(‘r- 
able extent of sea-coast, wdth the at that tifiie 
still undeveloped ports of Sulina, Const anza, 
and Mangalia. Of these Sulina was soon to 
become a place of considerable im]iortanee. 


her fatluT, King Af'otes of Colchis, murdered 
her young brotluT Absyntiis, wliom she had 
brought with her, and, cutting his body in 
pieces, scattererl th(‘ fragment- on (he wav(‘H 
in order to arrest Iut father’s pursuit, d'lie 
King, overwh(‘lm(‘(l with horror, stopped th<' 
cours(' of his ship in ordi'r to |)ick up the pi('(*cs 
and burit'd thian on (h«' neighbouring short*. 
Ov'id s[)ent tlu'n* his exile ; while iir the time 
of (.'onstantine tla* (Jreat, from w hom it d(*riv(‘d 
its present nam**, the fortunes of Constanza 
revived, and in tht^ Middh* Ages it beeanu' a 
place of commercial import anc(^ uiah'r the 
(k'noese. In n'cent years Constanza had made 
remarkal)lo progi^’ss, cspi'cially since tla^ 
establislinanit of railway communication with 



A CAMP 

owing to the great engineering works in the 
central arm of the Delta designed by tlu* genius 
of Sir Charh's Hartley, and carried out under 
his superintendence. Mangalia, with its large 
and deep inlet, was capable ot b(*ing trans- 
formed into a gn*at naval port atfonling accom- 
mofhitiou for a more munc*rous fleet tlian 
Riimania was ev(‘r likely to possess, ( on- 
stanza, at the time of tlu^ annexation of the 
Dobrudja, was little mor«' than a fishing \illage 
with a pop\ilatiou of some 5,000 souls. It was 
originally a Greek colony, and owed its former 
name of Tomi, according to the h'gend, to the 
terrible crime of the enchantress Medea, who, 
flying across the Black Sea from the (Jourt of 


KITCHEN. 

Moldavia and Wallaehia, by the construction in 
IH05 of the great bridg<^ o\'er tla^ Danube at 
'rel.ernavoda. A spacious harbour was cnclosid 
by ha.g breakwatf'rs, and tlx* (piays w«‘re 
liivcd witli gHMit sdos for th(> storage of grain 
and rescavoirs for p(>trol(Mrm. Cp to tlio 

outbreak of war Riunaiiian lines of steaiix'rs, 

as well ns tlx.se of the Aust riau- Moyd, coii- 
neeted (’oustanza witli the pib.eipal ports of 
the Blaek Sea an<l of tlu* bevant, whil(‘ a fast 
maritime srTviee to ( V.nstaut im.ple supi.le- 
mented the overlaml Orient Express rout(. vra 
Belgrade and Sofia. With tiu* growth of its 
commereial actixity the city had inercased 
rapidly, (‘xtciiding bcyoml the little peninsula 
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RUMANIAN REFUGEES RETURNING HOME. 


which formed its original site and spreading 
along the coast to the south. It had also 
become a place of resort in summer. 

The German aim, in German words, was to 
free the Black Sea, like the Danube, from 
Russian, French and British interference 
The Black Sea was to become entirely encircled 
by the Quadruple Alliance Powers, with 
Rumania, as a forced convert to the Alliance# 
sandwiched in between. She was to become 
one of the cliicf connecting links between 
Central Europe and Nearer Asia. As the 
Cologne Gazette outlined the future of Rumania; 

Although by hor wholo attitudo in this war Hutnania 
had not. do'^orvud that h(!r war acoount .should close 
with a profit, the Quadruple Allianco approves of tho 
Bessarabian future for Rumania, in the idea that the 
Huumuian Stale, since it docs exist, must bo kept in a 
condition of vitality. The direction, indeed, which 
Ituinania’s political road will now take lies not in 
Hunr;ary, as tlie war agitators of Jiukarest had de.-fired, 
but to the iiorlh-cast ; Rumania has bccoino more than 
over an Eastern European State. 

fn the darkest hours of their country’s 
misfortune Rumanian patriots were never 
weary of repeating tTie proud boa.st that 
Rumania had entered the war of her own free 
will, and that. notwitKstanding losses in human 
lift' amounting to some 800,000 souls and the 
crushing material los.ses involved by the 
Bukarest Treaty, she had been true to her 
tlestiny in entering the war on the side of the 
Allies. The Germans aspired to be masters 
of all South-Eastern Europe, but Rumania, 
with her lofty ideals of freedom and national 


unity, stood in the way. Confident in the 
justice of their country’s cause and in the 
victory of the Allies, the Rumanian people of 
all classes bore with exernplarv courage the 
hardships and humiliations of the hour. 
Toleration of the Germans and their ways, the 
intellectual and political snobbery of pre-war 
days was changed into an almost universal 
hatred. “ I do not tliink,” said M. Take 
Jone.scu on his arrival in Paris after the 
capitulation, “ that even the English know 
how to hate the Germans as wo hatc^ them ! ” 
And tlie Rumanian statesman added that 
(luring the Bukarest negotiations one of the 
Gorman dologati^s, Herr Kriege, the judicial 
adviser of the Berlin Foreign Office, had boasted 
that the conditions imposed upon Rumania 
were as nothing compared with the terms 
w'hich the Germans had prepared for Great 
Britain and France. 

In May, 1918, after the signature of the 
Peace Treaty, King Ferdinand addressed the 
following lelt'gram to M. Marghilornan, the 
Rumanian Premier : 

** I hereby take cognizance of the peace 
which has been concluded at Bukarest, and 
thank vou and the other Rumanian delegates 
for the difficult and self -sacrificing work you 
have done to preserve our rights at a painful 
time. As King and as a Rumanian, I have 
every hope in the future of iny brave and 
valiant people. I thank you for the assurance 
of confidence which you have in the prosperity 
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and strength of tho country under my leader- 
ship and under that of my dynasty.’* 

The King*s message makes allusion to events 
that were of the very essence of tho Rumanian 
tragedy. Succeeding in the midst of war to a 
task tliat seemed beyond his strength, he 
nevertheless had risen to the occasion, and 
had taken the popular side. Although a Hohen- 
zollern, ho was, as he himself declared, a true 
“ Rumanian,” and, strengthened by the in- 
iloniitablo character of his queen, lie had th(‘ 
courage to break all his ties of birth and to 
throw in his lot with the Allies. VV’hen 
Rumania was compelled to surrender at dis- 
cretion, he liimself remained calm and s(d. his 
country a noble example of endurance. This 
tirmness did much to revive tho broken spirit 
of the civilian population and to allay the bitter 
disappointment of the Army. Twice he 
offered to abdicate in the hope that tliis might 
alleviate the burden laid upon his kingdom. 
His Ministers, however, acting in accordance 
with the feelings of the whole country, refused 
to sanction tliis supreme sacrifice 

Prince William of Hohenzollern in a telegram 
of congratulation to the Imperial Chancellor, 
Count Hertling, on tho conclusion of the 
Rukarest 'J’rcaty, gave appropriate expression 


to the ignoble sentiments entertained towanls 
King Ferdinand by his Sigmaringen kinsman 
More }wfldiously malevolent were tho Em- 
peror William’s attempts to si'curo tho 
deposition of tho “traitor to the House of 
Hohenzollern.*’ To the Hohenzollcrns, as to 
the Hapsburgs, the House had always come 
before the nation. King Ferdinand's principh's 
were beyond the comprehension of these pre- 
ilatory tyrants. Uidiappily for the Emperor 
William’s designs, his scheine was thwarted 
by prejudicial engagianents on the part of his 
brother of Hapsburg. Tho story goes that in 
the autumn of 1917 Pan-German circles, with 
or without the immediate connivance of the 
Kaiser, had conceived the idea of elevating 
one of liis sons t o the Rumanian throne, whiidi 
was to be declared vacant. Certain ill -defined 
(|uart(U‘s are credited with havung at about 
tho same p(^riod offered the rev(*rsion of tho 
Rumanian Crown to the Emperor (diaries. 
Both these suggestions, however, excited the 
profound disfavour, on the one* hand, of the 
Magyars, and, on the othtT, of tlie Bulgarians* 
The pros|)ect of a potentially (dnaitcT Rumania, 
in tho guise whether of a German colony or of 
an Austrian province, was acec'ptable to neither 
of tlu'se peotiles 
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But instructed by the Austro-Cxcrman con- 
flict of intcresta in the Polish question, Count 
Czernin seems at an early period of tlie Breat- 
Litovsk confer(*nces to luive conceived the idea 
of reaching a settle.nont with Bumania on 
lines that would secure for Austria in Rumania 
concessions at least equivalent to thf>se which 
(lennany was extorting from Russia and was 
manifestly contemplating to exact from Poland. 
King F(>rdinand was accordingly approached 
in tlie name of the Krnperor Charles. The King 
was urged to asstait to peace negotiations with 
the Central I’owers, on tlie ground that further 



THE KING OF RUMANIA. 


resistance would imperil the dynasty and would 
iiK'vitably end in t he jiartition of Rumania be- 
twecMi Hungary and Bulgaria, who were alleged 
aln^ady to be clamouring rcs|)ecti\'(‘ly for Mol- 
davia and AVallachia as their several share of 
the spoil. These considerations \\’ere rein- 
forciMl liy the further argument that in view of 
the ih)lshevist peril all Monarchic States ought 
to hold togc'ther, and tliat not least of all for 
this naxson the lOmperor Charles ^lesired to 
save the Rumanian dynasty. M'hile there Avas 
at the time no indication of the jireciso stage 
at which the Germans were admitted to the 
secret of these overtures, there can be no 
doubt but that they ultiinately concurred in 
the Austrian efforts to induce Rumania to treat 
for jieace. Th^rr von Kuhlmann, indeed, who 
as German Foreign Secretary acted as tlio 


principal delegate of the Central Powers at 
Brest, must very early have discerned the 
importance of making peace with Rumania an 
integral pai*t of the general settlement wliich 
the enemy Governments were at that time 
striving to impose in the East. In these cir- 
cumstances it was, from the German as well as 
from the Austrian point of view, desirable that 
no preliminary stipulations should bo made of 
a nature calculated to drive Rumania to des- 
pi^ration. When, therefore. General Averescu 
sent his first envoys to German Hcadtiuarters 
Marshal von Mackonsen declared that he for his 



THE QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

I>art reganlcrl the question of the dynasty as a 
purely internal question. The same view was 
almost simultaneously expressed in the Reich- 
stag by the German ITiuler-Secretary for Foreign 
Affaim. Mackensen, however, in his interview' 
with the Rumanian envoys added that he 
believed the Rumanians in the occupied dis- 
tricts to be invincibly opposed to the main- 
tenance of the ruling House. In support of 
t his allegation the envoys w'cre sliown a memo- 
rial advocating a change of dynasty signed by 
various Germanophiles of Bukarest . It is note- 
worthy that M. Marghiloman liad not appenrled 
his signature to this document. 

On the •strength of these manoeuvres, for 
which lie .'assumed full credit. Count Czernin, 
again in the name of the Emperor Charles, 
requested audience of King Ferdinand. This 
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interview took place at a Moldavian railway 
station, in the presence of General Av^erescii, 
the Rumanian Premier. Count Czernin, who 
was by turns obsequious and brutal in iiis 
manner, reiterated the arguments that he liad 
already urged, and induced the King to accept 
the preliminarv terms prescribed by ttie Cent ral 
Powers. As set forth in subsequent Vienna 
official statements, the original intimation 
through an Austro-Hungarian channel was that 
the peace conditions demanded from Rumania 
w'OLild bo honourable, and that, wittiout entering 
into aiiy obligation to fight against her Allies of 



THE GROWN PRINCE OF RUMANIA. 

the Entente, she might come to an understand- 
ing with the four enemy States “ to combat, in 
union with the latter, the dangers of an inter- 
national revolution and anarchy.” d'lie terri- 
torial demands of the Central Powers were not 
specified at the outset, but Count ( •zernin later 
made them plain to the King. 

All observers were imanimously h greed 
that if tlie enemy had been successtul in dis- 
possessing the King and Queen they would 
have been atile to rely upon enthusiastic 
n^storation after the war. Rumanian patriots, 
like M. Take Jonescu, indeed, declared that 
the Rumanians W’ould not have suljmitted to 
change of dynasty until they had limd their 
last cartridge. 

The feelings entertained towards King 
Ferdinand by those Allied officers and officials 


who had come into contact with the Rumanian 
Royal Family duiiiig tlio war were shown on 
the departure of the British and French 
Mi.ssions towanls t he middle of March. Befom 
their departure (General Ballard and the mem- 
hoi's of the British military mission wena 
received by the King, wlio thanked all the 
officers for their valuable services. In reply, 
the General asked his olTieers to give three 
cheers tor his Majesty. Those worf^ lu‘artily 
given. The Fri'iieh military mission, under 
General Berthelot, whieh was by far tiu' most 
imjiorlant one in Rumania, and had (lone most- 
signal work in reorganizing the Rumanian 
Army, was warmly thanked by the Kiiiv, who 
said tliat he had no words ade((ua(o to (express 
his reeognition. 

The fortitude of the Rumanian Army utcler 
the galling riqhoc imposod by tlu' Bukarest 
^Preaty strikingly alt(’sts Mu’! dev^otion of the 
people. As soon as lh<; King had piu'initled 
ollicers to resign before reaehing tiie ag(‘ 
limit many of them n'signed their eommis- 
sious and preferred to risk tlu' adventurous 
journey tlirough Russia to Miirman, in ord«*r 
to take pasKag<‘ to Fratiec*, and to tight tlaus^ 
for the Alliisl cause Tlu* lot of thosi* who 
ixanaiiU'd btdiind was immeasurahly iianter. 
In a<H*ordanc(^ with the pea-ei' treaty, the 
demobilisation of tla^ Humanian Army liegan 
immediately after the signate •« of the po'- 
liminaries. A German Demooii./.ation Com- 
mission was aj)j)oint('d to supervisf^ th(^ 
Rumanian Headcpiarters, and German 
oftieers attaelied to (*aeh division to scs^ 

that tlie conditions \v(Te fuIfill(Hl. Th<^ 
Rumanian Army l(‘adcrs, General Av'(u*eseu 
and General Prezan, imrrUHliat«‘ly ri^sigmsl. 
The strength of the Rumanian Army was 
reduced from 250,tK)() to 30,()()0 men. Th(3 
elTeetives of infantry r<‘giments wow reduced 
from 1,000 to 200 men and mountod regiments 
to 120. Only JOO rounds of ammunition per 
rifle wen allowed, 'riie remaining arms and 
munitions were stored under a German and 
Rumanian military guard. For police pur- 
poses the Rumanians were ])ermitted to kisep 
mobilizi'd in Bc'ssarabia two divisions ; but 
both of these were the so-called mixed Dohrud- 
jan Divisions. Demobilized iiaai u ho were 
natives of ^Vallachia and Oltenia were allowed 
to return to their homes und(*r strict (.'ermari 
control ; these otticers and men, without 
re.siXH 5 t of rank, were compelled to submit to 
the humiliation of saluting every German 
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soldier, even privates. Rnmanians in general 
were allowed to pass from Moldavia into the 
invaded territory only with special permits 
issued by the Grerman military authorities. 

Following upon a general election, the new 
Rumanian Parliament assembled on June 17 
in the National Theatre at Jassy, when King 
Ferdinand read the following speech from the 
Throne 

Senators and D 3 p\ities,— -Now, as ever, it givos mo 
lively natisfaction to bo in the midst of the nation’s 
representativoa. Coming from the recent General 
Bleotion, you bring me the real feidings of the country 
concerning the hard deciaions which are under our 
careful exuimnation. 

Thrown on its own resources, bur country with 
noble and high-minded patriotism has sacrificed the 
flower of its brave sons, but the prolongation of armed 
resi.Mtancu) would have exhausted its strength to the 
point of destruction, and Rumania has concluded a 
pea(^() which was forced upon her a nocossary con- 
dition of h('r existence. In accordance with the pre- 
scription of the Constitution, the terms of the Peace 
'IVeaty will forthwith be submitted to the I.egislature 
for approval. This treaty manifestly imposcH painful 
saoriHoos upon the nation, but the Rumanian people 
will examine it with that manliness which exact com- 
prehension of the State’s interests in face of tho real 
position lends. 

Meanwhile, lot us thank heaven that precisely in the 
hour of those trials the feeling of belonging to a common 
race ha-» brought hack to the mother count ry t he beautiful 
Moldavian lan<l which was torn from the soil of our 
fathers, ami has thrown the Bessarabian people into 
her arms in order to enhance her strength for labour 
and her faith in the future. Tho good reception which 
this groat event met w'ith on tho part of the Powers 
with whom we have been negotiating concerning peace 
has paved the way for the restoration of our friendship 
1V8 it existed in the past. Whilst maintaining good 
relations with other countries, wo shall endeavour to 


resume normal relations with the new States wliicn are- 
in course of formation. 

Senators and Deputies, the Finance Minister is unable 
as yet to submit to you the normal Budget, for 
which the country will assuredly consent to make 
the requisite saoriflees. will, however, lay before 

you a series of measuree to enable the National Treasur} 
to reduce the burden upon it, and to satisfy the extra 
ordinary requirements with which we ore faced. 

Tho crowning point of your work will be to fix the 
points of our Constitution, which we must revise so 
that in the shortest period, and before any other con- 
stitutional change, we may carry out agrarian reform 
and awaken the lower classes of the nation to real 
political life. 

Tho Chamber, in its reply, promised to ap 
prove tho Peace Treaty without delay, and 
expressed the conviction that Rumania, con- 
fident in tho power of patriotism and in tho 
spirit of sacrifice of its sorely tried people^ 
would find strength to live and progress. By 
virtue of the Treaty Rumania had become a 
neutral State. 

Referring to these first manifestations of 
Rumanian political sentiment after the peace, 
Herr von Kiihlmann, in the speech in the 
Reiclistag a few days later, made a show of 
deprecating “ open mistrust ** of Riunania,. 
but declared that German policy and public 
opinion would necessarily continue to lulopt a 
waiting attitude towards developments in that 
country. In his opinion, the history of events 
before the war absolutely proved that tho great 
majority of tho Rumanian people had been 
“ driven into the war against their will by a 
small number of partly selfish, partly ligbt. 
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miruled, partly criminal politicians anti business 
men.” He continued : — 

The attituclo hith<‘rto adoplJ^d by tbn Rumanian 
( Uibinot with which we concluded poacc gives a guarunteo, 
so far as 1 can soo, that those persons whose guilt can be 
shown will be brotight to account, and iho fact that this 
comes from the Uuntaniaii jjcoplo of their own free will, 
without any attempt at presHuro frojn outride, gives 
this act of national expiation its true value for u.s, too. 
Tt will depend on the carrying out of this act of national 
expiation how the further course of Hiunanian policy 
is judged by fuir public opinion at largv', 1 think the 
Sp<M‘ch from the Throne at the recent opening of the 
Hiunanian ParliaTUont, which has been sumimaicd to 
ratify the peace, permits us in tfiis respect to obtain a 
not unfavourable glimxiso into the future. 

• 

The theory of “ iiatioutil oxi>ia.tiori ** onun- 
eiatod ore rotunda by Herr voii Kuhimaim was 
bound to excite coUHiderable interest as a 
precedent, quite apart from the particular 
application designed for it by its author. 
This theory, like the formula gf “no annex- 
ations an<l no indemnities “ to which the dtde- 
gates of the Central Powers |)ai(l such com- 
placent lip-service at the Bn^st-fJtovsk con. 
fert^nces, was duly added to the armoury of 
double-edged weapons that tin* (h'njians htul 
been forging tliroughout the war. 

In particular, however, Herr voti Kuhlrnann 
was merely, as he imagined, n^fli’cting the 
artificial agitation created by the (termans in 
Rumania for the prosecution of M. Bratianu 
and the members of his Cabinet. Already in 
May, shortly after the fonnal signature of the 
Bukarcst Treaty, it wtvs reported that an 
inquiry was to be instituted into the conduct 
of the war and the administration of the 
State funds. At the end of June th<? Rumanian 
Chamber of Deputies, after speeches by the 
Foreign Minister, M. Arion and by the Premier, 
M. Marghiloman, unanimously adopted the 
reply to the speech from the Throne. M. Arion 
declared that the hour of justice had struck 


and that, the country demanded from Parlia- 
ment the fixing of the responsibilities. “ Past 
errors,** he said, “ must be expiated and crimes 
must be punished.** The Premier explaineil 
that liis predecessor. General Averescu (who 
in the meantime had been returned to the new 
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Austro-Hungarian Foreign Secretary until 1918. 

Parlianiont as an Inde[xuident member), had 
htvl no intention of negotiating for tlie coii- 
clu.Mion of |K>ace, but merely souglit to delay 
matters, with the result that the plenipo- 
tentiaries had forced him to assent to dtunobi- 
lization and the passage of German troops 
tlirough Moldavia. In the course ♦of his 
further declaration of policy M. Margluloman 
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M. J. J. C. BRATIANU, 

Rumanian War Prime Minister. 

iimiouiicofi tliat stops wo\il(l bo takon by the 
( Jovorrimorit teiiipomrily to suspend the irro- 
iiiovability of judges. Idiis aixuouueoinont 
was rogard(?d as iiidieating an appro iiensi on 
on tiio part of the Oovoranicut lost tlio irre- 
inovablo .Judges, who, as ineuibors of the 
Appeal Court, would liavo to hear any indiot- 
ment against M. Bratianu, should acquit Jiini, 
as they were regarded as being almost exclu- 
sively partisans of the former Premier, 
"riiroiighoiit the month of July Parliamentary 
Committees at Jassy were engaged in dis- 
cussing the merits of an impeachment. 
Towards the end of the month Marshal von 
Mackensen, in his capacity as Dictator at 
Bukarc^st, was reported to have advised his 
own Government that, as far as Germany was 
concerned, the ease against the Bratianu 
Oabiiad should be dropped, as an acquittal was 
practically certain. At the same time it was 
stated that the Rumanian Chamber had 
unanimously approved the prosecution of 
M. Bratianu, M. Take Jonescu, and their former 
(•olleagiies. Meanwhile M. Take .Tonescu had 
left for the West ; as he was leaving Riimania 
a i\umber of soldiers returning home by train 
called out to him ; “ Come back with victory 
and our deliv'erance ! 

Rumania after the peace was in tho situation 
of an oec\ipied country governed by the enemy. 
Tho Marghi Ionian Cabinet was merely the 


shadow of tho Gorman Command. Economic 
conditions were desperate. Only a small area 
of land had been cultivated ; drought prevailed 
throughout tho spring of 1918 ; and the crops, 
as tho Germans also discovered before tho 
autiunn, yielded practically nothing. The 
population, herded together, underfed, and 
depressed, suffered terrible hardships, and 
epidemics of all kinds were rampant. Them 
were villages of 300 to 500 inhabitants that had 
been reduced to 40 by spotted typhus and other 
scourges. About 00 per cent, of the cattle 
and over 70 per cent, of the horses had gone. 
Nearly tho whole of the railway rolling-stock 
had been lost. The productive capacity of the 
country had been reduced in every direction. 

Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, luwl been 
since November, 1910, tho capital of the 
Rumanian kingdom. Although peace was 
concluded in May, 1918, between the Central 
Powers and Rumania, tho Royal Family, the 
Gov’ernment and tho Legations determined 
not to return to Bukarest until the German 
occupation authorities, with their troops an<l 
camp-followers, had been withdrawn. Tn peace 
time the new capital had a population of about 
05,000, and might have sheltered without undvie 
inconvenience another 10,000 or 15,000 souls. 
Some 70 per cent, of tlie inhabitants were 
Jews who earned just enough to keep alive. 
The smart society of Jassy lived in a separate 
quarter of the town. When the tlireat to 
Bukarest became imminent and the Govern- 
ment decided to move to Jassy tho population 
increased at one bound by some 100,000 persons. 
Ai» army of officials with their families, the mem- 
bers of Parliament, the staffs of tho banks, and 
a very largo number of well-to-do people 
from the invaded territories swarmed in. A 
few weeks later the Russian and Rumanian 
Headquarters also moved to the new capital, 
so that by January, 1917, the population of 
Jassy had grown to about 200,000. Prices 
went up by leaps and bounds and profiteering 
became as rainjjant as the diseases which broke 
out among the underfed and overcrowded 
population. Over 15,000 cases of spotter! 
tyhoid occurred in tho town, and it was only 
thanks to the devotion of the Rumanian and 
French doctors that the epidemic was kept 
oven witliiu these limits. More than 150 
Rumanian doctors and a dozen French doctors 
and nurses paid for their efforts with their lives. 
Special food and medicines were very scarce, 
and the British Red Cross Society rendered 
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most valuable service by supplying the hos- 
pitals and the civilian population from their 
stores, thus helping to save many lives. 

Financially the situation was even worse. At 
the outbn'ak of war the Budget had amounted 
to some £20,000,000, while tlie National Debt 
stood at about three times that figure. In the 
period from August, 1016, to February, 1018, 
the revenue had seriously diminished, whih* 
the Do>)t had increased to about £250,000,000. 
In May tho Debt was estimated at fully 
£400,000,000. As the military situation was 
always critical and tho Government had decided 
twice before the Russian collapse to move to 
Russia, those who possessed money ke])t it- at 
home and did not invest it in Govermm^nt 
securities. Therefore only a compa.rativt*ly 
small amount liad been raised in Rumania by 
loans. The greater part of tho funds needed 
}»ad to be raised abroad, esf)ecially in England, 
but also in Franco and the United States, at a 
rate varying from 4 to 5 per cent. Thus the 
intcTest which Rumania had t-o |)ay on her 
National Debt represented a sum equal to 
nearly the whole of her Budget in ])re-war days. 

Rumania thus found herself faced with the 
almost overwhelming problems of reconst riu^- 
t'ion at the very moment wdien she w^as being 
(‘ruslied under the complete milit ary, economic, 
and political domination of the Central Powers. 
The financial burden of the war exce<‘d(Ml 
£120,000,000, apart from the £400,000,000 of 
the National Debt. From the Rumanian State 
Bank no less than £64,000,000 had be(ui bor- 
rowe( 1 on account of war costs. In order t o meet 
these heavy lial»ilities, the Government pro- 
posed, in addition to a graduated income-tax 
and war-profits tax, to levy an internal loan 
and to introduce an alcohol monopoly, liigher 
probate and stamp duties, taxation of mort- 
main property, a special tax on sugar an<i tea, 
etc., and to reduce the number of officials. 
Among other metvsun^s tho Rumanian Chamber 
passed a Bill compelling workmen to wmrk on 
tVie railways — ^in view especially of tho mwv 
German Trans -Moldavian linos to the Ulcraine— 
and another Bill providing for comi)ulsory culti- 
vation of tho fields for five years. Tlu^ wheat 
cro[) had proved a failure, and as maize, the 
staple focsl-crop, was only medium, this measure 
was necessary in order to stave off starvation. 
Throughout Eastern Euro^x^ indee^l, in Poland 
and in the Ukraine, tho drought had seriously 
rediiced the harvest. In Bessarabia the crops 
wx^re equally poor. In this region, which had 
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united ilsclf with Runnmia in April, the position 
gradually im|)roved during the summ(*r. 'Flic 
land had been divided among the ])easants by 
an antonomotis National Council, wJiicli was 
also autborised to carry out agrarian reforms. 
The administration was autonomous, subject 
to tlio supervision of a Riunatiian Commis- 
sioner-General. Ukrainian protests against the 
reunion of Bessarabia witli Rumania wen* 
rejected and ultimately withdrawn. 

As far as tlxur own int«u*ests rtaphred it, 
the Germans Vver since they Juul occaipied the 
eountry had been actively engagcMl in works 
of all kinds in Rumania, including not only 
the cstablislinuMit of river doel;s and wharves 
and the restoration of the oiI-W(‘IIs, but also 
the most intensive cultivalion of the Rumaniari 
fields under forced labour. They estimatcMl 
that in 1617 tlu^y liad cultivatf'd in this wjiy 
nearly one-half of the acres in their 

occupation. For this activity they claimed 
considerable merit, on the ground that it 
would |>rove of p(*rma.hent \'alue to the 
country, and that aho\e all th(' |)casantry 
could not blit- benefit in the liighest degnM> 
from the prospect of liavijig for many yruirs 
to come an assured market for tlaar goods at 
fixeil prices. And in these benefits (he Ger- 
mans claimed tliat tlu^y were morally entitled 
to participate. While, therefore, it might 
have been some sort of eomfoi t for Rumanians 
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Photoftrnphed after the New Year ThanksHivIng Service. Left to rijjht : The Archbishop of Rumania, 
Princesses Rlizabeth and Ileana, the Queen, Princess Marie, Prince Carol and the King; General 
ShtcherbatcheiF, General Berthelot (in light uniform), and M. Bratianu. 


to that good would have come of evil 

if tho eataclyBiu asninted more evenly to distri- 
bute the wealth of the country, there could 
bo no doubt that (Icrman social and economic 
oxjK^riinenls in tlio occupied districts w’ere 
vitiated from tho outset by their artificial and 
pundy opportunist character. On the other 
hand, the Rumanian Go\'ernment during 
1917 had passed tho most sweeping measures 
of constitutional and land reform. The peasant 
soldier, it was acknowledged, had won with 
his blood the right to possess the soil. Upon 
this principle was based the King’s pledge 
of legislation conferring this right. Such 
legislation necessarily demanded, as a con- 
<lition precedent, rctorni of the electoral 
Hystern, and the substitution of universal, 
equal, direct and.secrc^t suffrage for the old 
Prussian system which had entirely nullified 
the peasants* votes. The land reform scheme, 
providing for an increase in the aggregate 
an>a of peasant holdings from fill to 86 per 
cent, of the whole land, one of the highest 
proportions in any country, had, together 
with tho principle of universal suffrage, been 
adopted in the Constitution, by overwhelming 
majorities, by the Senate and Chamber during 
June, 1017, All these reforms Marghiloman 
and his German and Qermanophil friends, 
in the interests of certain lauded and finan- 


cial cliques, did not hesitate to pronounce 
against. 

By the TVoaty of Bukarest the German 
Government had dealt with the Jewish question 
in such a way as to constitute an outrageous 
interference with Rumania’s independence 
without providing any complete alleviation 
of Jewish disabilities. Very different was the 
frank and sympathetic attitude of the Entente 
Powers. Lord Robert CJecil in May, 1918, 
in reply to a question in the House of Commons 
stated that H.M. Govormnent supported tho 
full solution of the question to which the 
Bratianu - Take Jonescu Government had 
pledged themselves in June, 1917. Tliis 
honest and tactful dealing with the question 
commended itself to . both Rumanians and 
Jews and was two months later copied by the 
Italian and French Governments. In August 
the Italian Ambassador in London was in- 
strueted by his Government to inform M. 
Sokoloff, representing the Zionist Organiza- 
tion, that the Italian Government recognized 
that the provisions of '^the Bukarest Treaty 
relating to religious equality in Rumania were 
less liberal than those privileges which the 
Rumanian Govermnent itself had spontaneously 
promised. The Italian Government accord- 
ingly declared that it would use its best ^dea- 
vours to secure for the Jews in Rumania a 
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99 ttIoment wliich oiild definitely assure them 
permanent equality. The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Pichon, moreover, in a 
letter to the Central Committee of the Alliance 
Tsnv^litc Universelle, said that the Freixch 
Government was convinced that the restricted 
emancipation promised to the Jews in Kumania 
at German dictation was not in accord with the 
declarations of M. Bratianu and M. Take 
Jonoscu in June, 1917, when they announced 
that ever since August, 1914, it had Imhmi 
agrc^cd, in agreement with M. FilipcKcvi, to 
settle the Jewish question and to place the .lews 
in Rumania on a footing of complete equality 
with their fellow-subjects. M. Joneseii e\'en 
added that ho did not consider equality 
before the law to be enough, but that etlorts 
ought to be made to promote fraternal relations 
between Jews and Christians. M. Pichon 
promised that at the opportune moment the 
French Government would take steps to ensure 
that the very broad views of these great 
Rumanian statesmen should pro\'ail. 

At every turn and in every field Rumania 
found herself confronted with circumstances 
that demanded heroic coiu'age and endurance. 
To tliis noble example her Allies wore fain to 
do homage. The Germans took care to remove 
inconvenient witnesses to their “ knightly ** 
methods of treating invaded territories soon 
after they had seized Bukarest. They requested 
that the American and the Dutch represen- 
tatives should be withdrawn, and tliis request 
had to be complied with. But notwith- 
standing tliis precaution enough leaked out to 
show that not even the fate of Belgium had 
been sadder or inorg terrible than the fate of 
Riunania. Her anguish had been deeper 
because it followed upon a brief sjiell of bril- 
liant success. The dangers of the triiunphant 
rush across the Transylvanian mountains were 
clear to the well informed, but natural’y they 
were not visible to the masses of th^ Rumanian 
people. Then came the shock of defeat in- 
flicted by overwhelming numbers, well 
equipped and skilfully commanded. The 
Rumanians fought with •splendid tenctcity, 
but when King Ferdinand reopened Parliament 
at Jeujsy three days before Christmas in 1910 
two-thirds of his kingdom was in the hands 
of the enemy. The King and his people never 
faltered. ** Our faith,** M. Bratianu pro- 
claimed, “ is intact.** The general misery was 
intensified by a winter of unusual severity, but 
with indomitable spirit they turned at once to 


cho work of reorganization. Two days after 
the Session had opened a powerful Coalition 
administration was formed in wliich the fol- 
lowers of M. Take Jonoscu joined hands with 
the followers of M. Bratianu. It was a hopeful 
sign that ociito party divisions had distq)- 
peared before the ua< ion’s danger. («reat 
hoyars, like M. Filipescu, who well knew what 
social and economic changes the war must 
bring to the detriment of tlieir onler, had long 
before sacrificed considerations of position and 
of wealth to the national aspirations for a 
“ Groat Rumania.” Among jiolitieal eliiefs 
M. Carp and M. Marghiloman promiiu'iit 



GENERAL PREZAN, 

Rumanian Chief of Staflf. 

exceptions to the general rule of union. 
But save for a few politicians imbued 
with inveterate distrust of Russia, or warped 
by the bitterness of bygone conflicts, the 
Rumanians stoutly undertook the task that 
was before them. The Army had not been 
demoralized by ilefeat, and under the firm and 
skilful leadership of General Averescu and 
General Prezan, Chief of the Staff, it was steadily 
and thoroughly reorganized. How well this 
work was done and how excellent the material 
was shown by the “stubborn and invaluable 
resistance ” to the enemy which, os Mr. Lloyd 
George declared in his message in August, 1917, 
to Rumania on the occasion of the anniversary 
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the times history of the war. 



A RUMANIAN l-RONT LlNli TRENCH ON THE NORTHERN FRONTIER. 


nf lior (‘iitry into tlio war, const a “ 
nific('nt example'’ of tlie strenj^th wliieh free- 
dom giv(‘H lo a, free ])nople. Tt was, first and 
above all el.s<‘, in order to free the millions of 
Kumanes who liv(^ nmler Magyar oppression 
that th<5 linmanians of the kingdom accepted 
I lie fearful risks of joining tiie Kntcnte, It. 
was a tragic fate that tlie stormy dawn of 
dianoeraey in Russia should >iave involved in 
a common collapse a country like Rumania 
that had given suelv an earnest of her strivings 
after the democratic ideals of the West. 
Xothing co\ild have been more honourable 
than the constant faith of Rumanian patriots 
in their sc'lf-imposed exile that the Western 
Allies were dett‘rmined not to shoatlie the sword 
until th(\v iiad attained the emancipation of 
the o|)|nvssr'd peoples and the security of the 
]>iinei|.leH of frev' gov'cmment. 

d'he. following Observations, dated May !(>, 
Ibis, wert‘ drawn up by the Allitxl Ministers at 
.b\'sy with regard to the conditions of peace 
iin|)osed upon Rumania by the Central 
beavers : - 

1'" ( (>ni|)luit> till' mforiuatiou wo have already furiushf^l, 
\\*‘ coiiiiniMiicalo a statoinonl of the condition'* iinpos^od 
UM Kuiimuia. whieh demonstrate in the hc"t possitdi 
manner th-* in-^atialule greed and hypocrisy of Oerman 
I niiieriali'*in. 


by request of the Germans, one of the reports states 
that the treaty admits of neither annexation nor indem- 
nity ; >)iit the territories taken from Rumania in the 
Doimidja and in the mountain districts contain about 
one-tenth of the entire population, or more than 800,000 
inhabitants, and extend to more than 26,000 .square 
Uilometre.s, Strategic rea.sons have been invoked to 
justify the reetifiealion of frontiers. Tlmt pretext is 
absurd ; if the (Jenlral Kmpiros were to emerge vic- 
torious, Kurnania would remain in the position of a 
(h'rman colony, and could not in any way constitute a 
menace to them ; on the other haml, the victory of the 
Kiitenie would re-establisVi the kingdom in its integrity, 
a fact which cannot but be recoirnixed by our enemies. 
In reality, the most fertile forests of the mountain district 
are included in t he territories joined to Hungaiy, and the 
principal objec.t of the.se cectilicatioiis has been by this 
m<‘ans to round off the sporting estates of tho Rungarian 
nohle.s and to ensure the prosperity of the forest oxploita* 
tiou companies, in which so many persons of importance 
in the two Empire.s are interested, and wdiich will thus bo 
in a position to create a monopoly of building timber. 

1'he (central Empire.s have staUal that the territories 
taken from Rumania wore uninhahitotk That is not the 
case. Tho district annexed to Hungary contains 170 
villages, with a total population of ov^er 130,000 inhabi- 
tants. This population is exclusively of tho purest 
Rumanian stock, and has prosorvod its nationality 
through suewwsivo invasions in the mountain valleys, 
where it found an inviolable rofug.? during the dorninnfion 
«)f the 'Purk. 

Finally, tho monopoly in tho exploitation of tho 
forests and the sale of timber, as wejl aain tho export of 
f^ereats. set up by the treaty to tho profit of Germany, in 
reality repre.sent a war iiuiemnity, the payment of which 
will weigh heavily on Rumania for a long time lo come- 
From this year onwards the profit which Germany will 
rcttli/.e as a result of the difference between tho real value 
of the cereals ami the prices impo.sed will be considerable. 
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Furth^rmoro, the Austro -Oermans have enforced the 
concofision to themselves of the rijiht to fix the amount 
of cereals to be exported, and the valuation of thin 
amount is to be mode in relation to their needs, and not 
in relation to the abundance of the harvests. By virtue 
of this arrangement Rumania, even after the signature 
of peace, will be forced to submit to a measure of rationing 
which may well amount to famine. Finally, it is tlm 
Rumanian Government who must advance the price 
of the produce purchased by the Central Fmpiros, 
opening for thorn a current account, which need 
not be settled till a later date and at the latter’s con- 
venience. 

The treaty has laid down a time-limit, within wliiidi 
the Rumanian Parliament are to approv'e its terms ; n<# 
limit is provided for the exchange of ratitications ; any 
unwillingness on the part of one of the interested Govern- 
ments will thus be sutheiont to ensure the indefinite 
prolongation to thiar profit of the enormous advantages 
which the Austro-Germans are still gaining from the 
state of war, which, in theory, still exists. I'ho peae.* of 
1‘) 13 has not yet been ratified by the Bulgarian Chambers, 
and this is a preeedent which can be followed ; besides, 
the ratification of fhe treaty by the Rumanian Parlia- 
ment. which will certainly take place, can searecly be 
(!onsidered as strictly legal. The two great historical 
Rumanian parties abstained from pari ieipaf ing in the 
election of this Parliament, wliieh thus took jilace under 
tlie pressure of the German oecuipat ion, bidore the 
Rumanian soldiers had lieen able to I'cturn to their 
homes in order to take part in it, and in pursuance of an 
electoral law whic.hh.ad been abrogated by tho Parliament 
ilissolved by thi^ Marghilornan Ministry; this former 
I’arliament was alone qualified to set up the new electoral 
system on the basis of universal sulTrage, which hiwl 
already been voted in principle. Idle names of the candi- 
dates in this pretence of an election were .submitted for 
the approval of tho (Jerman authorit ies, who, in any case, 
were already in* possession uit all ‘necesMary guarantees* 


owing to tho previous appointment of M, Marghilornan 
and to the abstention of the pro-Entente party. 

Far from giving Rumania partial freedom, the present 
peace will comph^te her subjugation and her ruin ; Ger- 
many will continue to occupy her territories, even after the 
ratification, which, as we have eeen, she can put off as 
long as she may wish ; tho navigation of tho J^anube, 
the posts and telegraph^, and the railways rmnain under 
German control; by reipiest of the Uiunanian Govern- 
ment, a German delegate has been apiiointed to each 
Ministry. War mafi'rial and immitions are to bn .st(»red 
in the occupied territories and under the care of the 
German miiitary autlioritirs ; finally, Rumania may only 
keep in being the foreiM necessary for policing licr 
territory. 

A (Jerman company for agricultural exploitation has 
been founded with a capital of SO millions. |t seeks to 
creatii a monopoly of Rumanian agricultural proilnec^ 
und(‘r the torni ot long leases, eoin'luded under eoviT of 
the occupation, reeogni/.cd by the treaties, and amounting, 
in reality, to exprnpriati.ai in disguise. On the .signature 
of the treaty of peace, the German e.ommand promul 
gated an order requiring the entire male population of 
the oceupiod territories, tliat is (o say. of two-t birds of 
Rumania, between the ages of li aiul (10, to carry out 
such work as may he a.ssigr,(Ml to thian. d’ho jxauilties 
tor disobedience include deportation ami inijirisonment , 
and, in some cases, whicli aro not expressly iletined. ev:‘n 
that of d<‘ath. 

To sum up, Germany, by the treaty she has imposed on 
Rumania, has eynically ignored her own deelaral ions. 
Ibis treaty provides tor the spoliation of thi? pnblit* 
land-', for the scareely comealed annexation of the whole 
eonntry, and, utter the peace, tor its barharons exploita- 
tion. and for the draining of its rcsoni’ces to the profit of 
the conquerors ; it turns Rumania into a veritable 
convict settlement, whi^re tlu' entire population is 
eomlianned to hard labtmr for the benefit of the eon- 
(jii<*rors. It is fi fair example ot a. German [loace. Wo 
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THE KING OF RUMANIA DISTRIBUTING DECORATIONS. 


Hhoiild coHsidcr it all tho niorH rlo!=<oly, itiaMtiii.ich a« the 
OonuHti dulo^ate.s informed tho lliirnanian delogatoM, who 
were appalled at hi*in;» rorpiired to accept such oon- 
flitioMs, that thuy would a[)preoiato their moderation 
when they kni'w those which would bo imposed on tho 
Western rowers after (ho victory of tho Central 
Kinpires. 

tTuel position in which Rumania found 
herself was rendered none tho more tolerable 
by the fact that the Allierl Powers duly notified 
her that they could not but consider as null 


and void the dictated stipulations of the 
Bukafest Treaty, insomuen as they violated 
the rights and interests of these Powers and the 
principles for which they were still fighting. 
But beyond making tliis notification the Allied 
Coverninents had for the moment to content 
themselves with declaring their intention to do 
their utmost at tho eventual Peace Conference 
to obtain a revision of tho harsh terms imposed 
upon Rumania, 



CHAPTER CCLI. 


THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI : 
SECOND PHASE. 


The CIerman Counter-attack and Its Aims — ^The British JVisition and Fts Weak J'oints 
The Attack on Our Rkjht Flank- Partial (Jerman Success —'I'he Attac k on Our Left 
Flank— British Withdrawal to the Flesqui^^res JiiDCE — G erman Comments on the Situa- 
tion IIeview of the Fichtinc of the Year — -Position on the Western Front at the 
End of 1917. 


HAPTER CCXl.VI. dealt with tho 
fighting during tho British ivdvanco 
from Novornbor 20 to Novombor 27, 
1917. The 28th and 29th wore days 
of coinparativo quiet, utilized by Sir Douglas 
Haig to relieve the troops who had been engaged 
in the previous days’ fighting, and to prepare 
for a further attack against those tactical 
points held by the Germans which it was 
necessary to take before any further advance 
in this section could bo safely made. In his 
dispatch of February 20 the British Com- 
mander-in-Chiof did not specify what these 
were ; but it is not difficult to enumerate them. 
They certainly included the Bourlon Wood 
position, i.e., the wood itself, the village and 
Fontaine-Notre-Dame, and La Folio W^ood. 
For the main object of the advance >vas to deal 
with the Gennaa works up to the Sens^o and 
the Hindenburg Line back to Qia'^ant and 
Bullecourt. Indeed, this was expressly avowed 
in the opening paragraplis of the dispatch, 
which ran as follows : — 

If, after breaking through the Genuan defence 
systemM on this point (the f^a,mbrai front) wt could 
secure Bourlon Wood to the north and entablish a good 
flank po8ition to the east, in tho direction of Cambrai, 
we should be well placed to exploit the situation locally 
between Bourlon and the Sens4e River, and to the 
north-west. The capture of Cambrai itself was sub- 
sidiary to this operation, the object of our advance 
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towards that town being primarily to <*ov('r ohr Hank 
and puzzle the enemy n'gardirig our iiil<'iition.s.* 

A mere local advantage such as the eapturo 
of Cambrai wouhl have been of littlo vahio 
comparcKi with tho capture of the Hindenburg 
Lino up to Bullecourt, i.e., the movement to the 
north-west was tho real object of the operations. 
This is proved by tlie attempts on McBuvres 
and the capture of Tadpole Coj)se on the 22nd, 
whieli would liave been without meaning 
unless a north-west movement had been 
inttuided Unless tliis could be made tho 
Cambrai advance conferred no strat(?gical 
lul vantage on the British, the only gain lieing 
the losses in men and material inflicted on tho 
Germans, against wliich must, of course, be set 
off those incurred by us. 

The British troops at tho end of November 
occupied a very pronounced salient position, 
which in itself was distinctly less favourable 
for defence than the straight line previously 
held from Boursies to Gormelieu. The length 
of tho new lino measured on the curve was 
about 20 miles, but that of the chord joining 
the two extremities of tho arc, i.e,, tlui old 
position, was only miles, and it therefore 
required two and a-half times os many troops 
to defend the new as wore needed for the older 

♦ The italics are our.*'. 
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and shortor linn. According to Sir Dciugltis 
ffaig the new line from Cantaing to the Banteux 
llavine metiHured about 16,000 yards. It ran 
from Cantaing by Noy^dles-sur-rKscant across 
the land south of Hninilly, and back over the 
canal between Masn.en?s and Oeveemnr to 
G Jiinelieu. It is quite true that tliis distanc^e 
is roughly about 9 miles. But, as S:r Douglas 
stated, it was evident during the last days of 
NovtMiiber that “ the principal attack would 
Iki delivered in the neighbourhood of Bourlon, 
and this probably accounts for his arrangements 
aiming chiefly at the defence of his left flank. 

This was, indxHMl, justifial)le provided the 
right flank was prop<^rly secured. But on the 
left flank a repulse would merely drive us back 
on our old position, while on the right an 
incursion in the Ep6hy direction would 
penetrate our original line, which would be more 
serious. Tlie German leaders understood as 
w(dl as the British Comrnander-in-Chief did 
tluit the position we had won threatened the 
German works back to the Sens6(^ It was 
also pretty (wi<lent to them that the attac^k on 
the Hindenbiirg Lino between Fontaine-lez- 
Croisillos and Bullecourt was part of a movement 
diriHded against their position back tlirough 
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Qu6ant to Cambrai. The succes.s of this largely 
depended on our maintaining ahold oti Moeu vres, 
which in turn was difficult to do unless wo also 
held the Bourlon position to guard our flank. 
Plainly, therefore, the Gennans might bo 
expected to make very earnest endeavours 
to recover the latter. But an offensive against 
our right flank also offered a fair prospect of 
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oonBiderable success. The whole question to 
be decided by the British Commander-iii-Chief 
was whether he, with the troops he liad avail- 
able, could ho|>e to hold the now long line 
against the numbers the Germans could bring 
against it. 

Sir Douglas Haig plainly thought he oould 
It would be illuminating to know at what 
strength he placed the enemy and why he 
assumed the Germans had not .suHicient 
numbers to do what was actually done against 
us. 

'I'hen? was also another point wliich had to b(' 


some extent to observe the movornent-s of the 
enemy. But the depth of the ravine along 
wliich the St . Quentin Canal ran was sufliciont 
in winter to j^revent its being illuminated 
much, especiiilly when filled with mist. 

The right flank of the salient , therefom, from 
Lateau \V^)od back to our old line was decidedly 
weak l)y position. 'Phe etid of the line on the 
lh»navis Ridge was particularly opca) to flank 
attack and liable to enfilade fim from the 
direction of Cieveco^ur. d’o add to this 
danger, again t o quote Sir Douglas I bug's 
<lispatcli, tht‘re was th(‘ fact “ t hat from the 



[Ojg^fal photograph 

A WIRING PARTY RETURNING. 


taken into con^deration by Sir Douglas Haig. 
The right side of the British sedient waa from 
the nature of the ground very weak. The 
trenches along the Bonavis Ridge were mer€» 
shelter trenches constructed since the capture 
of this ground, with very little, if any, wire 
entanglement in front of them. We held none 
of the passages over the St. Quentin Canal ; 
the enemy could therefore pass over them 
under the cover of night or rnist, and November 
was the season when mists were prevalent, 
esrij^ ally in bad weather such as obtained at 
the time. It is true there was a full moon 
which when visible would have enabled ps to 


Bantoux Ravine southwards the divisions in 
line wem weak and hold very extensive fronts.’* 
Against this there might bo set off the fact that 
wo had bo(ui in possession of this part of tlie 
line for some months, and the dofoncos wore. 


therefore, much stronger than the line wo Iwl 
just captured, where tliey wet-e necessarily 
feeble owing to lack of tirno to strengthen them. 
The dispatch also stated that the capture of the 


Bonavis Ridgo added “to tho .security of the 
position further .south.” As we^ shall see, this 
was captured by the Germans in .their first rush, 
and hod, therefore, no influenc|0 whatever on 
the fighting from the Banteux iRavine to th© 
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HOuth. It is plain, therefore, that the new 
right flank was iirifavoiirable for defence, and 
the portion of the old line t-o which it W'as 
attaehe<l was only w(»akly garrisoned. 

On tin' left we had no defensiv^e position at 
all, iinh'ss the Hourlon VV^)od ami its appur- 
ter)atices were definitely in oiir possession. 
Up to the end of Xovcwnher vve had been ent irely 
unnble to win atid hold them. In the words ol 
tlu^ di><pateh, “ VVe had not y('t succeeded in 
4 gaining all the grouml recpiired for th(‘ s(‘curity 
of t his important haiture.” 

[n the last days of the month it became 
inenaisingly «‘videnl that the (lermans intrant 
to make a eouriter st roke. The 12th Division 
had mi*anwhil(' etTeeted some improvoancnt in 
thr [)osition he ld o|)()Osite ihinteux, and on the 
extnaiK^ h'ft th<* Itith Division made a little 
further progress in tla^ I lindenbui-g lAiw to 
the north-west of Bullee<)urt. Observations 
showed that mon^ and more troops were being 
eolhaded round (•ambrai, while the constant 
artilh‘ry tire clearly [iroved that the enemy 
was registering ranges for the use of his guns 
in the annihilating bombardment preparatory 
to an infantry advance. This increased activity 
was not only shown against th<' mav front, but 


extended to Vendhuillo and beyond. But 
O.H.Q. considered that the main Gennan att8u^k 
would be delivered against the Bourlon Wood 
both on account of the tactical importance of 
the high ground there,, of part of which we 
had obtained possession, and also because the 
enemy felt that if we were left in possession, 
the defences back to the Sens6e would be 
gravely threatened. 

The activity of the .enemy, showing that 
an attack was iinminent, led to special pre- 
(‘autions being taken by the local commanders, 
especially from Villers-Guislain to tlie south. 
These inchided the distribution of extra ma- 
chine-guns to strengthen sui)porting points, 
while tile divisional reserves were brought 
mairor to the front fire-line. Special observa- 
tion patrols were also sinit out to give warning 
(jf any hostik^ adv^ancc. 

The troops which wtTc av^ailable to meet 
lli<‘ coming storm w ere as follows : From Can- 
taing to the extremity of the right flank of the 
Third Army w^ere, in order named, the 0th 
Division, Cant aing to Marcoing ; on its right 
Iht^ 29th Division with the 87th Drigade at 
Marcoing, the 80th about Masnieres, and the 
88(h Brigade in support' about Gouzeaucourt 
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The 20th Division held tlie line hack from the 
right of the 86th Brigade, with which it was in 
touch upon the high ground, with the 12th 
Division on it-8 right, and the 55th or Lanca- 
shire Division beyond it back to and including 
the Bantcux Ravine. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch was by no means 
clear as to which were the divisions holding 
different parts of the line. It said distinctly 
that five were from Cantaing to the Bantcux 
Ravine. 'I’ho 6th and 29th w(a‘(^ certainly 


one and a-third miles, in the other the proportion 
was only a division to six miles. It is indeed 
true, as Sir Douglas stated, “ that from tht^ 
Banteiix Ravine southwards tlu^ divisions held 
very extended fronts.” Most emphatically the 
one in question did. He also addtMi that the 
divisions at the souther?i part of our line wem 
weak. Against, this extt'usirui and weakness 
could be set off only the fact that this' part of 
our defences having b(M*n in our possession for 
some months wjis more complet«‘ and f>etter 



[From a (ierman photograph. 

WRECKED BRITISH TANKS IN BOURLON WOOD. 


stationed as given above. This leaves three 
for the ground back from Marcoing to the 
Banteux Ravine, and this is the number given 
in paragraph 10 of the dispatch. The 20th 
and 12th were undoubtedly two of tliese, and 
the third appears to have been the 55th or 
Lancashire Division, although the British 
Commander-in -chief did not say so. The 
<listance these three divisions held was roughly 
four miles. Nor was any information given as 
to. the division (see clause 10 of the dispatch) 
the northern half of which held the front from 
Banteux — ^but excluding it — to Vendhuille, 
What was it, and where was its other half ? 
At any rate, this half division had to hold a 
length of at least three miles or only one -fourth 
less than the throe divisions to the north of it. 
In the one case there was a division to every 


organized than the parts on the ground we had 
recently captured . 

In roar f)f this portion of thc^ British line 
were the (luards and 2Md (’avalry Divisions in 
reserve behind La Vacqueric-Villers-duislain, 
apparently somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Gouzeau court 

The left of tlie British line, i.e., from the 
neighbourhood of Cantaing to Tadpole (.V)pse, 
was composed as follows. On the extreme left 
was the 56th Division, with one brigiule at the 
point of junction of the old and new lines and 
the remainder in front line to the east. To the 
right of this division was the 2nd Division, 
then the 47th in Bourlon Wood, the 59th to 
the south of Fontaine-Notre-Daine. To the 
right the 6th Division fonmd the connecting 
link with the 87th Brigafle (29th Divi- 
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Miofi) at Marcoing. 'riic renorvo to thin part 
of th(^ lino was tlio 02ial Division, which had 
boon heavily ongagtMl, as wo know, during the 
first fiv'o Hays’ origagonu‘nts. A fresh South 
Midland Division was l)eing brought togefher 
farther tiaek, and there wer<' t wo cavalry divi- 
sions within two to threi* hours’ march and 
another a little more distant. Altogether 
then* were some 13 infantry divisions and four 
cavalry divisions available. 

So far for the Ih'itish ( 'ommander-in-Chief’s 
vi(nv of lh(‘ situati(»n and the arrangements ho 
mad(^ to meet the coming onslaught. 

What were the (-lerman intentions ? 


The following order was issued on Novem- 
ber 29 by CJeneral von der Marwitz, Command- 
ing tho Secoial German Army : — • 

Soldiers of tlie Second Army. 

Tho fjiigiish, by throwing into the fight countloss Tanks 
on NoveriilMjr 20, gained a victory near Gambrai. Thoir 
intention was to break through, but they did not succeed 
in doing so, thanks to tho brilliant resistance of the 
troops who wore put into line to chock thoir advance* 
Wo are now going to turn their embryonic victory 
into a defeat by an encircling counter-attack. Tho 
Fatherland is watching you, atid expects every man to 
do his duty. * • 

Ihit into practice, this meant that both the 
right and loft flanks of the British were to be 
attacked, and it was intended to concentrate 
tho energies of the German on penetrating tho 
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base of our salient where it joined on to the old 
lino. If this were done, von dor Marwitz hoped 
to capture a good part of the troops we had 
tlirust forward towards Carnbrai. Our whole 
line would, of course, bo attacked, but the main 
idea was imdoubtedly not merely to drive us 
back but to cut off as many of our troops as 
possible. It is evident that the long line we 
held would particularly lend itself to such an 
operation. The enemy could select his points 
for attack without our being able exactly to 
determine where they would be ; he had the 
advantage of the initiative and could choose. 
We could only do our best to hohl him, and 
concentrate against him our reserves should he 
break tlirough our defences. He knew exactly 
what ho was about to do ; we could only con- 
jecture. It is the disadvantage common to 
all defensive atfitudos. 

The attack was to bo delivered against both 
flanks, that on our right flank being some two 
hours in advance of that on our left. The 
Gorman Commander had thoroughly gauged 
the position, viz., that our, right was the easier 
flank to assault There w as to be no vf?ry heav^y 
iirtillery preparation directed against our right 
wing before the attack w^as launched against it. 
There had been, of course, a certain amount of 
slielling, but nothing which could be looked on 
as the forerunner of an attack. But about 
7.30 on the morning of November 30 the artil- 
lery fire became more intense all round, and a 
number of gas-shells were tlirow n into our lines, 
.fust as the Germans had been siu’prised by 
the absence of the preparatory fire before the 
British infantry attacks on November 20, so 
10 days later the troops of our right flank, 
although expecting in a general way to be 
attacked, did not regard the comparatively 
light artillery fire — i.e., light in proportion 
to the usual preparatory storm of sliells before 
an assault- — as indicating an immediate advance. 
Kspecially was this the case as they could hear 
the far heavier fire being directed against the 
Bourlon Wood position. Here the shelling had 
been particularly heavy on tb® 29th, and on 
the opening day of the counter-attack, when 
the actual preparation began at about 3 o’clock 
against the British salient at Bourlon (about 
7.16 only against the right flank), it reached a 
great ^ intensity, and many gas-shells were 
thrown into the wood. 

The infantry attack on the southern flank 
of our position extended from Mosnieros to 
VendhuiUe, a front of about 10 miles. The 


village of Masnieres does not seem to have been 
so .severely pressed at first, von der Marwitz 
depending on the attack from Cieveceeur to 
take the defences of Bonavis llidge in flatik, 
and also those on the south si<l.) of the 
Scheldt Canal, especially about Masiiieres. 
Pressing up along the ridge, the German 
troops would be able to take the gun positions 
on it, and would bo in rear of the Masniores 
defences. Tliis, then, formed the objec- 
tive of the right extremity of the German 
attack. 

Their left centre w'as directed on Banteux. 
From this village two ravines ran up into f he 



GENERAL VON DER MARWITZ. 
Conunanded German Troops in theCainbrai Sector. 

British position. The more northerly h^d on 
to the Goiiuelieu Ki(lgt> towards La Vac- 
querie. The other began as the Banteux 
Ravine wliicli led <lir(‘ctly on to the point of 
junction of the old and new^ lines of eritnaich- 
ment. Just short of this point it forked ; one 
depression, the Twenty-two Ravine, led past 
Gonnelieu to the rear of Villei's-Guislain. the 
other, the Fosse Surge Ravine, ran past the 
front of tins village. A glance at the map 
on p. 78 wall show how formidable was the 
danger threatening the Britisli position if tl»ese 
attacks wwe successful The Bonavis Hidg(% 
80 far from being a protection to th(' south 
flank, bocaTue a danger as the German advance 
up it led to a separation of the Masnieres troo[)s 
from those on the ridge, wliilo penetration up 
tile ravines named broke up the British lino 
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into fragiiK'iits whicti could uo longer liold out 
in tluMT original |)Ih('cs. Villcrs-t luislain and 
tH>nnclicii \vonl<I certainly fall, and La Vac- 
(|Meri(? would he I hr(‘a.tciicd froTU Mie Hornxvis 
Hidge. \\'liich tlic cncniy would r(>cov('r witli 
Lat('au Wood, Hon avis and Lc T’avc. Tho 
satety of the Hritisli new position at this part 
of the field, tii(‘r(,iforo, <lepcndcd on the Oi'nnans 
heing clu'cked at tlieir first rush, and prevented 
from turning the left Rank of our right wing, 
and also from ixavd rating at tho points named. 
All this ia precisely wliat our troops failed to 
do. 

The boinbardnient did not arouse those con- 
eerned to a sense of the corning assault ; it was 
short, not very severe, only enough to keep 
our men under cover ” “No steadily ad- 

vancing barrage gave warning of tho approach 
of the German assault columns, whose secret 
assembly was assisted by the many deep folds 
and hollows typical of a chalk formation, and 
shit'Idod from observation from the air by an 
<*arly mist. Only when the attack wa^ upon 
them, gr(>at munbors of low-flying German 
iwroplanes rained machine-gun fire upon our 
Infantry, while an extensive use of smoke shell 
and bomt>.s made it extn>mely diflieult for our 
troops to see what w^as haj)pening on other 
parts of the battlo-fleld or to follow the move- 
ments of the enemy.’» In other words, von 
d(‘r Marwitz had thoroughly appreciated the 


position, kiK'w^ the best way to attack it, and 
carried out the attack with corisiderabk' 
a<‘umen. 

'J'he first warning was the artillery fire at 
7.15 a.m., and the German assault was delivered 
in considerable force about 7.30 a.m. Four 
divisions w'cre led against the British line be- 
tween Masnieres and Banteux, both inclusive. 
Here w’e had, it will be reinernlx^rt^d, three 
divisions facing e^st, w’hilo the 29th held the 
ground around Masnieres and along the Scheldt. 
Tho Germans w'ere seen coming southwards 
ill waves from tho direction of Rumilly and from 
Crevccoeur, pushing west on both sides of the 
canal. Our line here ran from the north side 
of the canal near CrcH'ocoeiir north-westwards, 
pa.ssing mid-way between Masnidres and Ru- 
ini-lly, across the Masnidms-Cambrai Road, 
towards Noyelles. The farthest advanced posts 
were, perhaps, 1,000 yards north of the canal, 
witli supports at the locks and bridge-head 
defences and reserves in the villages of Marcoing 
and Masnieres. 

The rush of the Germans fromx.Cr^vecoeui* 
brought them right upon tho Bonavis Ridge, 
taking our trenches there in flank and rear. 
Continuing their advance, they drove back 
the gunners and took possession of a number 
of guns in position to fire on the ground near 
the canal between. Marcoing and Masnidres, 
On the left of this attack the Germans found 
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cofisiflerablf' resist ance near Latoaii Wood, but, 
driving onward, they took Bonavis and U) Pave, 
and continued up on the road from Bonavis 
to Gouzeaucourt, i.o., somewhat to the south- 
east of La Vacquerie. It will bt* easily under- 
stood that at many points parties of troops 
who had not given way at tlio first onslaught 
fought hard to stem the Gt^rman advance, in 
which they were helped by machine-gun detach- 
iiKnits that inflicted heavy loss on the enemy 
at short ranges. Some of tlu> artillery also 
held out, though attacked at close ranges by 
the hostile infantry. Thus the J)2nd Fi(‘ld 
Artillery Battery north-east of La \^a(‘(]ueri(‘ 
drove back four attacks one after th(‘ ol h<>r, 
notwithstanding that the host ile infant ry r(‘a.ehed 
on more than one occasion within 200 yards 
range. Finally, when lessees and the i]n()Ossi- 
bility of the teams removing the guns eompell(*d 
ttir^ detachments to abandon them, they did 
not do so till they had nanoved the breech 
blocks, and so made tlie guns usek^ss to the 
assailants. 

On the German left centre the assaulting 
columns pushed up the Banteux. Ravine and 
its two forks, th(i Twenty-two Ravine and the 
Fosse Surge Ravine. After penetrating th(< 


British front trenches without much dilTiculty, 
they swarmed round the villag(‘S of Villers- 
Guislain and Gonnelieu, which were thus takcui 
in flank aral rear and (piickly captun*d. Fast 
of Vnilers-Guislain so sudden was the (h^niian 
inroad that our troops on tlu^ high ground 
on Vilk'rs Ridge wi re still fighting hard without 
knowing that tlu^ enemy was alri'ady betwiMui 
them and the village. Soutli of this village 
^tla^re W’as a strong point known as the Limerick 
Post. It was held by men of the 1-lOth Liver- 
j>ool Regiment and l-.’ith Iving's Own Royal 
Lancaster Ri'giinent. So cut up into local 
stniggles was the lighting that these gallant 
men liekl out the wliole day long against many 
lierc(* attacks. 

'I’lu^ ( u‘rmai»s had so far progressiul with (‘ase, 
and moving still onward i*apt iin <1 1 Joii/.eaucourt 
by 9 a.m. About th(‘ same lime the outer 
ihdences of La V'accpKTie were reached. It had 
taken only an hour and a half to gaiti all 
these successes, i.e., to drive our troo])S out of 
the northern end of the right flank th'fenees 
and make a C()nsid(‘rabl(‘ |)en(‘trat ion at the 
junction of our new and old lines. 

I'he two main (terman assaults wT?re accom- 
pani(‘d l)y a giuK'ral forw ard movement ag linst 
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our linie, and thiiH tho dofondern found th('in- 
rtolvoH attacked on all sidcH. 

While tho two brigades of the 20th Division 
holding the C inal line Marcoing to Masn 
ha«l been able to hold on, the brigade in n^servO 
had found itsolf attacked by some of the 
foremost Germans. d’he men were at first 
a little surfjrised and sonui confusion arose. 
But they rapidly n^cov(*red and held their 
ground. 

On the extreme south end of our right the 
German attack exten<led to a point between 
L(aupire and Ronssoy, thus including part 
of our old line, which here was composed of 
detached points about a hundred yards apart. 
When the Germans thnnv their heav^y masses 
against this s(^ction they were easily able to 
penetrate it not far from Ronssoy, where the 
enemy came on in siKuressive dense waves, 
after clrenching our posts -which were in 
patches of rough quarrie(i ground — with gas. 
Our troops here fought very stoiitly, and, though 
it was impossible to prevent tlie enemy from 
breaking through, some advanced positions 
were held, and a defensive flank was formed, 
which was maintained throughout the day. 
Another assault also broke through our line 


a little higher up ; and still farther north, the 
front of two battalions was attacked, and they 
had a hard struggle against heavy odds. 

As soon as the attack was reported the local 
reserves, whicli were behind Vaucelletto Farm, 
were brought up. They met the Gennans 
(r(»ming over the open, charged into them, and 
succeeded in holding them until reinforcements 
came up. The Germans were then driven 
hack through and beyond the sugar factory 
here,, which remained thereafter in our hands. 

More to the south the enemy had also been 
hold back, and our troops, digging a hasty line, 
checked him from advancing towards Ep6hy. 
Before noon the rush had been finally stopped, 
and as tho Guards and cavalry came up and 
coimter-attacked the German lino began 
slowly to give way, until by dusk we had 
regained half of the ground we had lost. 

It will be remembered that the Guards wore 
in reserve behind our right wing. Tho local 
reserves had done something to hold back the 
German advance, but were not in themselves 
sufficient to do more than chock it. But a 
request for assistance had boon sent to tho 
Guards, and about midday they came up 
behind Goiizeaucourt and at once oount/or- 
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ROCKETS FOR SIGNALLING TO THE GUNS. 


attacked thin village, took it, and drove the 
(Jennans back toward the St. Qnentin llidge. 
The 5th Cavalry Division, which luwl gori<^ back 
to rest and was some 10 miles to the rear, was 
also summoned. It had no idea tfeit it was 
likely to be wanted and the men W(‘re taking 
their ease, when suddenly they w(Te called to 
anns. It did not take them long to mount, 
and they moved off at so rapid a pace that they 
reached the scene of action in an liour. 1"ht^ 
horses were tired, but the men wer(^ fresh, 
and it was as infantry not cavalry that they 
were now required. Heceived by a rousing 
cheer from the Guardsmen, they rapidly 
formed up on the British right and opened 
a .‘ma?t fire. At this part of the Held the 
Germans had been bird tried ; they had been 
lighting for over four hom>« and had rnarched 
over tlu^e miles and lost heavily, 'rhe new 
reinforcements struck at their left flank. 'Ihey 
hesitated and then fell ba(?k pursued l>y our 
fire. But there was no question of carrying 
the coimter -attack too far, which would in 
turn have subjected it to a counter-stroke. 
Gouzeaucourt had been recaptured and the 
Getmans driven out of Gauche Wootl, and the 
British here took up a defensive position on 
the high ground of the St. Quentin Ridge. 


'rh(‘ rec^jviTy of ground had h(‘en much 
assisted by some of l h<^ 29lh Division, who, with 
a com|)a.ny of North Midlaiul DngiruHTs, held 
on throughout th<‘ day iu an old trench near 
Gouzeaucourt . Further help was given by a 
brigade of Field Artillery belonging to the 
47th Division, on the: marcli to the trout. 

Appreciating th(‘ p»>sition, it turned off tnnn 
the line of route and came into action against 
the (‘ucniy.* Another valuable aid was de- 
rived from some uumi w<>rking oti the railway 
running b(*twecn VilhuN- Plouich and Fpchy 
on the ground <*ast of (louzf'aucourt. They 
fell back to the neighfxuirhotxl of the village 
to get arms and tluai stood to help their 

comrades. Many ot thest* naai W('n* Atnt‘ri<'ans, 
(>1110118 Canadians, and all alike* held their 

ground and support'd tla* Guards iu their 

advance against t lie villagt*. 

Still mom important h(“lf) was given by the 
Tanks. Three battalions in all wen^ on th<^ point 
of retiring from the baftleh('ld to reht when 
the attack liroke out. Instead of continuing 
the movement, they ndurned at once to the 
fighting line and diil most valuable service in 

♦ Part of this ilivi.Mon luwl beoii marohing through die 
night, and the guns actually turned off the lino of inarch 
to help their cornradoH. 


211-3 
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the couiiter-attackH against Gouzoaucourt and 
boyoiid . 

Altogether a considerable and good fight- 
ing force was brought into action for the 
counter-attai^k, and it re-established tlie 
battle. 

The Gennans had also advanced from 
Vendhuille and joined the attack on V^illiTs- 
Giiislain, but that was the limit, of success of 
their advance, our troops in tlie trenches to 
the south holding their own. 

The infantry attack ceaseil, but tlu^ German 
guns still continued to rake the Britislv positions 
along both canal banks from the high ground 
round Gievecm ir and the lower slopes of tho 
Bonavis Ridge. We wt^ll hehl La. Vacquerie, 
and our troops tliere were in touch with 1 hosc^ 
at Masnieri's, but from that point south we 
weiv behind (Jonnelieu to the 8t. Quentin 
Hi<ig(^ an<l thence liack in a somewhat irr(>gular 
line to our old position. Our loss of ground 
liad been consid<a’abhs guns had been tak<ai, and 
prisoners cajitured . 

d’ho result of the fight ing on the line Mareoing- 
Masnieres had been bett er. I [ere we had held 
our ground. The Gca’uian concentration 
about (>ev'(>C(eur liad been obstu'ved and the' 
8()th and 87tli Brigades liad prepared for 
resistance. A report came from tlu' former 
that the 20th Division had been attacked and 
drivaai back. The rigid flank of the, t roops in 
Atasrieres and L ‘S Ku(‘s V'ertes was thus com* 
pletely exposed, but two companies from th(' 
supports were hastily pushed out to make a 
defensive fiank. An attack was shortly after 
<leliva>red on both sides of the Canal de I’Kscaut, 
and was intemled to cut the bridge s(*r\dng 
as the moans of communication between the 
troops on the southern side and thost> on 
the northern. By a determined attack on 
Masnieres tlie Germans managed to push 
through and seize the outlying houses 
known as Les Rues Vertes. Bid they were 
speedily ejected by two companies of the 
Guernsey Militia Battalion backed up by 
servants and vwious oddments found round 
the brigade headquarters. One of the (jlerman 
machine-guns was captured aind turned on 
them OH they retreate<l. 

While all this was going on to the south of 
the canal, fighting equally critical was taking 
place on the northern side. On the right 
some Fusiliers and other t roops were exposed 
to attack by ilense masses of the enemy, 
in wliich our rifles, machine-guns, and trench 


mortars did terrible execution. Throughout 
the morning the struggle wivs of tht5 fiercest 
(possible description, the (uiemy coming on 
again aiul again, only to fall hack and leav'o the 
ground strewn with his dead. Sliortly after 
noon there was a. short pause, in which our 
defcn<*es were luiule as complete as possible 
again; then tlu* ({lUMuans came on once inor<‘, 
one party towards L(^s Rue Vertes, the otlu'r 
from tlu^ (TevecuMir din'ction, a.dvancing 
through th(‘ gap l(‘fl. by tlu^ retreat of the 
2t)th Div ision. But here, fortunately, t lu* 
Kith Middlesex with Stokes mortars hehl off 
r(‘ pea te( I at t ac ks . 

The bulk of the Gu(*rnsey K 'ginuait still 
held the main bridge* ov**r tlu^ canal and 
stop|)ed s(‘V"('ral attacks. At four and fiv'o 
o’clock w(‘ll (uuubineei attacks vv(‘re dt*liva>red, 
the obj(*ct of which was to ca|)t un^ Masn er«*s 
and so isolate our troops still on the far side 
of the* canal. The fighting was very sevi'i’e 
on both sid(‘s of the olistach*. and in it troot*'^ 
from Marcoing took |)art as well as thosi> at 
Masnfores. But. at the end of tlu* day our men 
hehl their ground, atul during tlu^ night tlu*y 
received fresh suj)plies of ammunition ami 
food. 

At Marcoing tlu* fighting was also seven'. 
The first attfick came from tlu; direction of 
Rumilly, and hen* also tlu; seriousiu'ss of 
tlu; situation uas not understood. Tlu* 
first rush nearly carried the brigade lu'ad- 
quarters. 'Fhe troojis w(*ro scat tered about in 
cellars and liillets in the village, and took sonu* 
tinu; to rally ; and meanwhile t he placr; was 
Iveav'ily shelled and ho(lies of G(*rmans, who 
had pushed jiast Masn 6res on the south side 
of tlu; canal, also tlneat<*ned the village. As 
soon, howeva*r, as our nu*n ccaild he got t ogether 
tliey (|uickly (‘h'ared the sotithcrn outskirts 
of the village and drove tlu; enemy back to 
the south of Les Rues Vc*rtes, and some 
companies wi*re sent to hel[) in the defence ot 
the eastern side of t hat placi;. 

The south side; of Marcoing was thus clean'd ; 
but attacks from the Rumilly dinurtion 
continued, ami from here towards Noyelles, 
as around Masn ores, fighting of tho fiercest 
kind went on all day. But when night fell 
our line was intact and t he troops still stood in 
tho positions they had held in the morning. 

We must now return to the fighting on the 
north side of the British salient. Here the 
preliminary bombardment had been longer and 
tho Gorman infantry advance did not begin 
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till Hhortly aftf^r 9 a.rn.’^ Meanwhile an excet'd- 
ingly heavy artillery fire was [Toured on our men. 
High expIosivtT Hhells and ga-s-shellH, the latter 
< specially against Bourlon Wood, deluged the 
British treneh(\s, and the lines of approa.eh, 
or what the (Jennans thought to be lines of 
ap|)roaeh, were also brought under heavy 
fire. On this side, as on our right flank, the 
(Jennans struck at the junction of the now line 
with tlie old in pursuance of their plan of 
breaking through the base of the salient 
with the view of cutting off the British troo[)a 
holding it. In each case the penetration, it 
will he noted, was not made exactly at the 
junction of the okl and new lines, but inside 
the extremity of the new. I'hus on the right 
Villers-duislain and Gouzeaucourt were aimed 
at ; on tlu* left Mmuvres. Of course this did 
not ])reclude, or rather it would be more 
aeeuratt* to say it required, a continuous attack 
on our wliole front. For, if the irruptive 
Strokes were successful, then our troops, turned 
in flank and [Tressed in front, would have been 

Sir PoTifilas Haiur’s iti.spatch was .Momewhat contra- 
Ltwn.rv %vith n'parvl to the time. He stated that aRaiivt 
oTir ri^ht flank "the attack betran between the hours of 
7 and S n.m., after a short but inteuso artillery prepara- 
tion." in (Minme 10 of the dispatch. OUumo 11. para. 1, 
Mild that the northern attack was not launched till some 
two hours later, but in the second parocraph that it 
cominencLHl "shortly after 9 a.rn,** 


pushed baek in confusion and large captures 
of prisoners would have been made. At leivst 
that was the G(‘rman theory. Fortunately in 
pnictice it failed because of the fighting capacity 
of the British soldi<*r, who stuck doggedly to 
his w'ork and declined to feel himself beaten. 

Sir Douglas Haig gave no estimato of the 
number of divisiorts employed by the Germans, 
but if his estimattT of the numbtTr mode use of 
against the right wing from Masni^res to Vend- 
huille, viz., five and “ portions of two others,” 
was correct, it is quite certain from the severity 
and repetition of the attacks agaiust onr 
northern flank from Bourlon towards Moouvi’es, 
some seven miles, that it w’ould not Ijre unfair 
to put the n\nnber of German divisions at 
eight or more, of which at least five were 
used in the first onslaught between Bovirlon 
and Mujiivres, throe being employed against 
the spur towards Moeuvres.* 

Tlie attack against the British left flank was 
conducted on the enemy’s shoulder to shoulder 
[)lan, such os had been employed in the earliest 
stages of the war against us in the retirement 
from Mons, and also at tlie First Battle of 
Ypres, and on many subsequent occasions. 
The men were in masses, probably company 

During the next few days the Germans were con* 
stanMy reinforced, and probably the numlier of divisions 
uaod Hga nst us was Over sixlecn and porhApa twenty. 
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[Official pholograph. 

LOADING AN S-INCH HOWITZER. 


roluniiis, Hix ranks deep and close (o one 
another. 8ncli formations, it need hardly he 
pointed out, form id(uil targets for riders and 
machine-guns ; but if tlie troops who eom|)ose 
them can bo persuaded to continue the move- 
ment, irrespective of the losses they sustain, 
it is always possible that the refuainder of t hese 
masses may arrive at the (Micmy’s lino in a 
numerical superiority to the troops at the point 
attacked. If not, in addition to the heavy 
losses they must noces.sarily sustain in t-tu' 
advance, they will suffer still more heavily 
in retreat. For men turning their backs on 
the enemy can no longer fire, and thus their 
opponents, relieved to a great extent, at any 
rate, from infantry fire, can pour volley 
after volley into the retreating troops. This, 
under modern conditions of rapid fire, is the 
great disadvantage from which a force com- 
l^olled to fall back suffers. 

Now this is exactly what occurrtnl on the 
left wing of the Britisli. During the morning 
and afternoon five principal attacks were iiuhIo 
against our troops, and at one point 1 1 waves 
of Germans advanced one after the other to 
the assault. The whole formed a determined 
attempt to break down our resistance by sheer 
weight of numbers thrown against the British 
line. The 47th Division held on with grim 
determination to Bourlon Wood, which was 


(‘ov’^ered with a rain of gas-slrells. A standing 
woo<l lik(‘ Bourlon was an ick'al target- for this 
purpose. d'h(‘ gas-shells with percussion Irises 
could be counted on to burst against the trees, 
and constapiently it was liojied to produce such 
an atmosphere in the wood that even with their 
good gas masks the British w-ould not be able 
to support it. But, on the other hand, it must 
be rem(*mber(Ml that, if our men w-'ere driven out 
by this means, t he German infantry could not, 
with their inferior gas masks, attack until 
th(^ gas had diffused away.* It was, therefore, 
not altogether advantageous to the Germans, 
and this w'as oni' reason, no doubt, why the 
greatest w'c-ight was given to the atta(;k against, 
our positioti along the ridge from Bourlon to 
Manivrt 8, i.e., about two and a-half miles. The 
w'ofsl might be put out of action, but the 
penetration of our line w'as best to be <lone 
outsifle it, and the open ground was better 
for their subse(|uent adv^arun*. 

At a point west of Bourlon the first attack 
carried the (>nemy through the front line, over 
the ridge and down the southern side of it. 
But it was met by such severe artillery fire 
from our guns, firing at close rangi^s from the 
other side of the valley between the Bourlon 
position and the line Demicourt— Ora incourt, 

♦ Tho German gas amsks. owing to the shortage of 
rubber, did not fit so tigluly as ours. 
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that all fonnaiiori was bn)k<‘n up, and tho dis- 
solved crowd was forced to turn tail. Tlio 
local reserves attacked in tlieir turn, and closed 
the which had been rnad(‘. 

In the aft(*rnoon the (iernuins again suc- 
e<M*ded in ])enef rating at this point, boring a 
gap between two battalions of the London 
Kcgiirient. Ihit the tv\o battalion coininanders, 
gatlua’ing up all the ni(*n they could lay 
their hands on, including their headquarters 
eletails, once more restored the l)attle, an<l 
closed up th(5 hole which had been made 
by th(^ emMiiy. Along tin? whoh* line of tlie 
three divisions, the 5(>th, the* 2nd afid tlie 47th, 
th(’ troops fought with great bravery. 

At the coinnaajctunent of the battle a 
company of the Royal Fusiliers, under 
Captain W. N. Stone, was (‘ngaged in 
sap|)ing in a some^what exf)osed position in 
advance of otir line betwe^eui Mourlon Wood 
and Menuvres. The artillery tire had become 
so strong that it was thouglit expedient to 
bring tlu'se men back to our main trench 
lin(^ Hut before this could b ' done tlie (ier- 
man ait tack burst on them. Captain Stone, 
who coinminded the company, ordered tliree 
of the platoons back, while he, with the fourtli 
platoon under Lieut. ih*nzecry, formed a cov(a’- 


ing party to hold off the enemy until the re- 
mainder had reached the main position and 
organized the defence there. They accom- 
plished this duty, and died to a man, gallantly 
resisting the Germans, 

Early in the afternoon, when heavy masses 
of t he enemy pushed forward west of Bonrlon 
ACood, those wen^ driven back at most points 
with heavy casualties. Hut at the right of 
th(? 2nd Division stationed here there was a 
line of posts furnished by the Berkshire 
Regiment. 'Fhree of these were isolated by 
the German superior numbers, but the re- 
mainder lield out stanehly. Tlie three, at - 
lacked in front, flanks and rear, resisted to 
tlieir utmost, witJi no thought of surremler ; 
wh(*re they fought there they died, after a 
prolonged struggle which lasted far into the 
night. When the three posts were won back, 
two days later, the masses of German d(Mid 
almost covered the bodit^s of thes(>i brave men, 
and afforded ample testimony to the heroic 
nature of the defence they had made. The 
B(*rlcshires were a regiment which had a long 
career of imiriy campaigns behind it, but no 
deed more gallant, on its records than the figlit 
to death of this brav'^e com|)any. ^ 

It will easily be understofxl that these per- 
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nistont attacks of the Germans, made with such 
<letonaination but all without tangible result, 
could have been carried out only with heavy 
losses. One battery of eight machine-guns 
fired close on 10,000 rounds from eacli gun 
into ten successive waves of enemy infantry. 
Repeatedly, as the ebb and flow of battle pro- 
duced projections of Germans erideavoiiring 
to force their way onwards, did our machine- 
guns catch these men in enfilade and shoot them 
down in heaps. Nor was our artill(‘ry b(diiml- 
liand in the combat. Heavy giujs from the rear 
pourwl their shells upon the advancing enemy. 
Afany of the lighter guns were bronglit n|> close 
to the front and shelled the en(uny at <*lose 
and devastating ranges. 

Xor were the German guns without similar 
enterprise. Early in the fight some of (he 
Germat\ infantry batteries came up at a gn^at 
pace to the high ground near Bourlon village 
and commenced to firt^ at close ranges against 
the right of the 2nd Division, which held the 
ground from Bourlon village towards Mmiivres. 
They got off only a few shots against the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps before their detach- 
ments were completely wiped out. Xor did 
two battalions of infantry which advanced in 
line behind the guns fare much better. The 
fire of the British infantry and their machine- 
guns was so destructive that the Germans were 
speedily routed, the majority killed or woimded. 
and most of the others t aken prisoner. 

Again and again did the enemy attack, but 
his most gallant and persistent efforts were 
in vaiji. From tf\e point of view of the 
British infantry, the position was ideal. The 
tJrermans came on in close rmxsses, they could 
do very little firing on the march, and the 
enemy’s artillery had perforce to cease fire 
as the iirfantry got ne^^r to our men for fear 
they should hit their own infantry. Then 
was tlie turn of our riflemen. Pouring well- 
aimed rapid fire into a target they could not 
fail to hit, they carried death and destruction 
among the ranks of the foe. No troops, how- 
ever brave, could continue to move against 
such a bayonet -tipped wall firing at such a rate 
and with such accuracy, and those Germans 
who still remained upright fell back before 
it. 

On the left of the 2nd Division, on both 
banks of the Canal du Nord, there was also 
very heavy fighting at close quarters round 
Moeuvres. Beneath the village were many 
cellars which served to shelter the Germans, 


an<l from which they poured out in numbers 
when the time to attack arrived. The position 
hero, at a point known as Lock No. 5, was 
hchl on bo(,h sides of the canal with no assured 
means of communication between them. Idioro 
was, therefore, a figlit in the dry bod of the 
canal bi’itwei^n the two sides and also between 



CAPTAIN W. N. STONE. 

Commanded a platoon of Royal Fusiliers which 
sacrificed itself to delay the enemy. 

the troops on eith('r bank. In the bed of tho 
canal the fight was (chiefly done by bombing; 
on the higher ground it was more with the 
proper weapons of the foot soldier, the rifle 
and bayonet, supplemented by machine-guns. 

There was also a Vv^ry bitter figlit in tho out- 
skirts of Mcouvres itself. Our troops, after 
pushing ba.ck the Gi‘.rmaris, occupied tho low 
ridge of ground in front of the village, which 
gave them a tolerable position to resist any 
further attacks of the enemy. Near the village 
wo captured two largo howitzers and two field- 
guns. As it was impossible to bring them back, 
they wore imwlc useless to tho enemy by tho 
destruction of their breech gears. But neither 
here nor on any part of the Bourlon to Moeuvres 
front did the Gormans succeed in driving back 
our men any more than on the left, where tho 
55th Division fought round Tarlpole Copse. 
In Bourlon Wood itself, and to tho right where 
the 47th Division was in action, the Germeuis 
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were c^qually unable to make any real progrens. 
The end of the day whieh had mmmi ho imieh 
bloodshed eamt! without any advantage of 
tnoTiient being obtaiiHH] by the assailants 
agairkst our left flank, d’he stanehness of 
the throe divisions whieli k(^|)t them at bay 
was a legitimate s(juree of pride to th(‘mselves 
and to the British Army. 

An ineident on the (filial du Nord is worth 



[CatiaUian War HecorJu. 

GERMAN GAS MASK. 

notice. On its west side there was a company 
of the Bssex KegiiiKait, holding a post, in a 
tifneh. In the rush of Germans it was sur- 
rounded, but managed to keep up the struggle 
although against far su|H?rior numbers. A 
large |>roport.ion of the otlieers and of 
the men w«ire killed or wounded. The 
survivors, feeling liow important it was to 
hold this post, which formed a great stem 
against the heavy current of enemies and 
kept them back from further progress at 
this point, determined to stick to it to tlu^ 
bitter tuul. Lieut. J. T). Robinson, Second- 
Lieut. K. L. Corps, Company Sergt. -Major 
A. H. Edwards, and Sergts. (\ Phillips, K. C. 
Parsons, W. Fairbrass, R. Lodge, and L. T. 
liCgg, the seniors of those left standing, all 
agreed that there tliey nmst maintain their 
stand. This resolution was sent back to the 
battalion by two runners, who wen^ fortunate 
enough to get througl> unhurt . But it was im- 
possible to send succour, and well into the 


night the noise of combat went on ceaselessly, 
'i'hen it came to am end — -our men were dead. 
But they had not died till they had exacted 
a fearful price from the enemy for the success 
he had gained over them. Every man fought 
like a hero and died one. 

The outcome of the day’s battle was that our 
right had l)een driven back to some considerable 
extent, and the position there rendered in- 
secure. In tlie centre we had maintained our 
ground ; but here again the situation was 
unsatisfactory, as our line fonned a feeble 
salient, which could not be permanently main- 
tained. On t)u? left w’e had held our own 

On tlie following day, December 1, the Ger- 
mans shelled our positions very heavily from 
early morning, but they attempted iio infantry 
attacks from tlu^ Rumilly area. On the 
exposksl flank east of Masnieros it w^as different, 
for very heavy attacks developed l)etw'een 
half-past seven and t'ight in the morning. 
Some of our advanced posts towards Creve- 
conir, by Mon Plaisir Farm, were driv^eu in, 
and the Germans came on nine times. But all 
these assaults were broken by the inaehine-gun 
and rifle fire of the 29th Division. One group 
of four inaeliine-guns, posted at a sugar factory 
on the easU^rn outskirts of Mtisni^res, liad 
oppositt^ it masses of the enemy witliin 800 to 
1,000 yards, and when those retired, over .'lOO 
dead w’oro left on the ground. 

By this time our men wore so weary they 
could harflly move. Fresh troops wt^re, tliere- 
fore, sent in to help them. But an aeroplane 
wliich passed over signalled their arrival bac^k 
to tlu^ enemy ; immediately there began 
from all directions a furious bombardment, 
uiiilt'r cover of which the enemy came on again 
and made a last determined effort to rush the 
crossings of the canal and the ruins of l.ies 
Rues Vertes. For a time there was a confused 
mass of fighters, friend and foe inextricably 
mixed ; but our men got the up{>er hand, and 
yard by yard the enemy was driven back. 
The canal crossings remained in onr hands. 
Once more l.#e8 Hues Vertes was free of Germans, 
except the dead and 80 prisoners who remained 
in our Ikands. Our line was intact in its old 
position. But Masni^rea was now in a very 
dangerous position, liable to attack on all sides 
with the especial danger of a severe flank 
attack from Bona vis Ridge, which was com- 
pletely in the German hands. 

On our right it was plaiidy necessary to 
obtain a more secure position, and the Guards 
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thf‘r<‘f<)rf\ Ktipporterl by Tanks, conipletod the 
capture of St. Quentin Ridj^e and forced an 
entrance into (Jonnelieu. Here they captured 
350 prisoners and took a large number of 
machine-guns. The fighting was of a deter- 
mined character, as these two facts show. 
But our men wen* m>t to t)e denied a.n<l ])ushe‘d 
on in spite of sc\-cre opposition, th(^ d\inks 
|>ro\’ing e)f great v’alue, as they were able to 
ovt‘rcome* strong points whieh th(^ infarntry 
unaiided would have found it diificult to tackh*. 
Thiis ait ora* point wlw're the tin* from a trench 
oc<‘upi(‘d by the (Germans laid brought our 
aittaick to a staindstill, ai d’aink advanced. First 
of all ai.stride, it })oun*d ai powa'i’ful enfilad<> 
lire in b<»tti directions: next moving up and 
down, it inflicted vt ry heavy casuailties on the 
garrison axnd completely destroyed tlieir power 
of resistaincc. 'riie iiifaiiitry then came on and 
< ccu[)ied the tn'nch. It was then seen that 
ir> machine-guns had been sih*nc(‘d ))y t he Taiik 
and t hat its fin* had filled thi* trench with deavd 
enemies. Machin(*-guns on sucli occasions <lo 
not midie many wounded ; every nuin struck 
is liit by Imlf-a-do/.(*n laullets which ctTectually 
sadtie him. It is preiasely in cas(‘s like this 
of close range and enfilauh* tin^ that tlie 


powers of the Tank -weapon are most clearly 
df inonstrated. 

More to the south a number of Tanks, acting 
with the two [ndian Cavalry Brigades, which 
were dismouiited, and some of the Guards, 
attacked Gauche Wood. It was only after 
a v^ery .severe fight that tliis point, so necessary 
to us for th(^ defence of the right flank, w'as 
cat)tureil. The Germans, feeling how important 
it was to keep it as a supporting point for a 
further advance against this end of our line, 
did their best, to hold on, but were unable to do 
so, although they resisted to the last. When 
our men finally got the upper hand, great 
numbers of German dead w^ere fo\md in it and 
many maclune-guns ; in one place four were 
lying within a radius of twenty yards with 
their detachments dead around them. Three 
field batteries, complete with their teams, 
were also sc'ized by our men. The gunners 
and drivers had evidently fled before our 
ai i vanci ng i nf ant ry . 

We w(*re not so successful at Villers-Guislain. 
The Tanks were subjected to a heavy artillery 
fire and only tlireo reached the outskirts. 
Hut by tliemselves they could not take the 
village ; the machine-gun fin* from it stopped 
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the advance of our infantry and the Tanks liad 
therefore to be withdrawn. 

The enemy also renewed his attacks on the 
Masnieres position. No fewer than nine attempts 
to carry it were made by the (Germans, but 
all were repulsed, as were others directed 
against our line about Hourlon, Fontaine- 
Notre-Darne and MarcoiTig. But the repeated 
assaults of the Gennins on the M suieres 
'section had cavised heavy losses to those units 
uf the 29t}i Division which held it, and with 


made with the troops on the right and with 
those at Marco ing. 

The next day (December 2) a series of heavy 
attacks was made on W(‘lsh Bidge and against 
J.ia Vacquerie. Notwithstanding our opposi- 
tion the enemy succeedtul in pushing up the 
Welsh Ridge and gradually forced our troops 
l)ack to a position west and rioidh of Gonnelieu. 
On the 3rd th(?se attacks were renewe<l in 
great force, and after some hard fighting wo 
lost La VacqiKa'ie. 



\Official bhnlnfifaph, 
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the Bonavis Ridge in the hands of the Germans 
the tatter were able to concentrate, under cover 
of troops brought across the canal rear 
Cr^vocoeur, for a powerful attack on the right 
flank and rear of our troops there. Thus 
exposed to concentric attack it was undesirable 
to continue holding it, and duririg the course 
of the night the troops there retired to a line 
west of the village on the south side of the canal. 
The withdrawal was well carried out. Every 
wounded man was brought back. All papers 
were destroyed, the bridge-head defences were 
wrecked, all ammunition was either brought 
away or disposed of, and each unit of our 
troops passed back without molestation. This 
gave us a better defensive line, connexion being 


During these two days there had bc(‘n 
repeated attacks against the Masnieres- 
Marcoing section, all of which were repulsed. 
Ihit the capture of La Vacquerie put the flank 
and rear of nur troops that still remaiiusl on 
the nortluTM side of the canal in greaU^r |)eril 
than they had been and in which it was un- 
desirable to keep them. The whole of our line 
beyond the Scheldt was, therefore, drawn l)ack 
to the south side, which involved giving up 
Marcoing" as well as Masnieres. 

Attacks had also been of daily occurience 
on our left wing, but there we had held our 
own. On December 4, except in the neighbour- 
hood of La Vacquerie. there was not much 
fighting, but the attitude of the enemy showed 
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he ha<.l not given up the offensive*, although 
for the Mioinent there was soiiiewhat of a lull. 
Hut it had beeronie evident t(» the^ Jh’itish 
Coininander-iii-Chief that one of two courses 
must be ewiopted ; het must (*itlier withdraw 
to a shorter an<l more de^feuiHible line or und<*r- 
take once more the capture of Honavis Ridge*. 
To stay in the* seilie'nt position rmrth of Rles- 
quieVees, with the* dede*n<M*s ot e)ur right flank 
crumbling away elay exfter ehiy, was impossible*, 
espes^iedly evs it was cle*eir that there was im 
prejspe^et of finnly e*.stablishing our lin<* on the 
Be)urJon positieai. 

Ifevig, theTofejre, dedermined to withdreiw to 
the; Fle;se{uieres Kielge, rouneling otT the right 
about half n mile; behinel La Vaeajue'rie, the‘n 
running pjist the; north of RibeV’ourt, abemt 
one anel a-heilt inile;M north of fbivrineourt, 
Here)Hs the Canal du Nord, to our line; e)n the 
Hoursiees-Ceimbnii roael. ddiis positieui wtis 
about two eiiul ei half miles at its deM'pest in 
aelvance e)f our old line;, and eorre;sponeleel 
roughly with tin* llindemlmrg K(;serve fdne*. 
It gave us the? advantages of its soliel eind well- 
construetevl Ge'rmau dug-outs for the shelte;!* 
of our trejops durieig the winter months. 

The* move'ine'nt was eomme*n<'e;d on the* night 


of the 4th-r)th by the withdrawal of our troops 
from the positions hold north of the Flosquiert^s 
Ridge, and graelually our men were drawn 
beiek fre)m the otlier positions until, by the 
me)rning of Doee;mber 7, tlie whole of the Third 
Army was in its new' position. The retreat 
hael b(;en tveeoinplisheel without any material 
inte;rference from the enemy. The most im- 
j)e)rtant of the taiemy’s defences which w'e hael 
e>eeupieel were destroyed, and those of his guns 
which we could not remove damaged so ew to 
reneler them useless. On the afternoon of 
December 5 he began to suspect our retin?- 
ment from the northern positions, and sent his 
infantry ])atrols very cautiously forward. 
Some of these, as well as larger bodies, were 
caught in tlu* ojx?!! by our guns, and suffered 
heavily 

The liandling of our troops on the back wan 1 
march had been very good, and mucli skill 
and courage w’t‘re <lisplayed at many poitits. 
A notable example was afforded by two 
companies of the Loudon Regiment of the 
47th Division. Much reduced in strengf li by 
tlie severe fighting in Hourlon Wood, they found 
f hemselves struck in flank from the east, and 
were practically cut off. Hut they fenced th<‘ir 







way tVirough the erieircling enemies, and fought 
their way back to the British line, inflicting 
Jieavy casualties on the foe as they fell bark. 

December 7 and 8 passed in comj)ara(ive 
quiet, with only small infantry actions. 1die 
(Germans were cluefly oeeiipiefl in ascertaining 
just where the British line ran, and choosing 
their own positions accordingly. Ihit the 
artillery on both sides was active. The (»er* 
man guns had been heavily reinforced, and 
shelled our ground both in front of and behind 
the line we occupied to draw an answer from 
our guns, and thus ascertain their positions. 
Ulster troops at dawn on the 7th made an im- 
portant point. They captured gome German 
trenches north of J..a Vacqtjerie, thus much 
improving our position there. On the 8th 
there was a little infantry fighting near Bour- 
sies, and a considerable amount of artillery 
fire directed against Flesquieres. 

The quiet continued during the 9th. Our 
troops were employed in consolitlating the new 
line, wliile our guns directed their attention 
against the Gorman working parties engaged 
in establishing their new position. The only 
infantry engagements were small affairs be- 
tween outposts to the west of Graincourt. 

On December 10 Scottish troops had a 


brilliant little affair early in th(^ morning 
against a (Jt'rman post east of Hoursii^s. 'Fho 
(kderulers w(Te driven out and several prisoners 
tak<m. Th(' next day an attempted raid of 
the enemy against one of our posts east of 
Epchy was repulsed. At other f>oints along 
otir front our patrols encountered three of the 
Germans’ and beat tluan l)ack, and they also 
attacked and broke up som(‘ of their parties 
working on their new lim^ and disp(>i*sed them. 

For the n^mainder of the yeair there was 
nothing of moment to report on the Cambrai 
front. Encounters wMth hostile patrols were 
freqiumt, but of no importance. During the 
night of the l.')th-lHth, however, a hostile 
party at tacked one of our posts west of Villers- 
Guislain, but was driven off ; and on the 
Kith the Gemians madt^ another attack on the 
tlefences north of La Vacquerie, which also 
wuis . repulsed. Snow began to fall on this 
<late, and more than five inches had fallen by 
the morning ^over a large part of Northern 
France and Belgium, The next day there was 
a partial thaw, so that the roads became deep 
in slush, which much hampered movements. 

The Gennan effort to crush our troops in the 
Cambrai salient had proved futile, and h8kl, 
moreover, been very costly. When the time 
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iiniic for ux to wilfKlniw, tlio niovoiiiciil luwl 
b«‘(*fi iiuvdr with (‘ntir(^ siic(m‘ss. 

'riiis ( JfiKiuii couatiT-t hrusf , with its ifiitial 
gaifis, tuul sc<‘iihmI for n time tr> o|h*ii Mu* j)()ssi- 
l>ility of a, ^ncat success to tlnaii; Uiat it «li(i 
not was entirely (ha* to tho \n'a\ovy ami ti^ht- 
injk^ capacit \ of t ho Hritisli troops u hicli opposocl 
thorn. 

'(’h(‘ (Jormans woro naturally not oontontoft 
vvilli tlu' [>osition at Ihilli'oouit. Our poiu'tra- 



tion of tlu'ir lim* thoro fornKsl a t hroat of a still 
inoro vi^^orons advama^ hy tho British forcos 
in this tlirc'ct ion. A count orstroko was, 
tiu'rotoro, to l)(‘ ('\poot(‘(l at any tiim*. On 
Dt'ooinhor 12 it was made. 

At (>..‘{0 a.m. tho (Jorinans oj)on(‘d a \orv 
lioa\y artillory tiro against tlio lino wo la‘ld 
hotwo<Mi Ihillooourt and C^m^ant. It was tlie 
pro|>aration for an infantry attack apiinst that 
part ot t h(‘ lino hoin>)ardod rutuung l>otwo(‘n 
tho rast of Bullocourt down to and including 
Ibcncourt, something und(‘r a niih^ in Icngtli. 
I ho main assault, whicli was made witii tlu* 
groatost vigour, was on tlio loft of the attack, 
against tho point whore our liia^ coining l>ack 
fr<»m the captured portion ot th<* Himhailnirg 
Support Lino formod a somowliat acute angle 
and thor(‘t«»ro a weak sjxjt A hoa\'y harrago 
w as piit on our suppoi t lint's behind it to |>n‘\ cnt 
rointtfrci'im'nls from coming up. The (h'rman 
a.ttom])t north ot this st'ction was not prt'ssod 
ht rm' and was bi'att'ii off without dithculty 
on our pait ami with consido?a))lo losses to the 
enemy. c also captured some pri.sonors. 

Against the sjiecial point, of attack tht' 
enemy S endeavours wort* more fruitful. Ho 
cntt'red the oxtreine end of the salient near 
Hieneouvt and endeavoured to jmsh up from 
it along our trenches on either side. Severe 
lighting lastetl here with slight intervals during 


t he w hole day ; but the (jlermans did not succeed 
in winning more than their first success had 
givam them, which was about one-tenth of the 
groiiml we had W'on in the lighting here between 
XoN'ember 20 and 30. 

Tlu'ri' can be little doubt that an attr'inpt 
was made to penetrate the Itritisli lines, and 
thus intimidate the British ( n)mmander-in- 
(’hief and render him anxious for the left flank 
of tin* trooiis in the Cambrai sector. But as it 
was carried out with only one infantry division 
in front line, the lOth Bavarian, with another, 
a Saxon, in support, which did not come into 
action, it was plainly not a very .serious 
endeavour so far as the w hole line attacked was 
coiicerned. The (Jciiiifms knew’ better than 
to believe that o,000 yards could be attacki'd 
ami heki by one division (certainly not more 
tlian 7,000 infantry, or roughly 11 mt*n pi'i' 
yar<l), of wdiicli a considerable fraction must 
have betai employed against tho oOO yards 
seriously at tackl'd ; and if they had ri'ally 
im'ant business they would have sent tlu? 
Saxon Division without lu?sitation to back uj) 
the Bavarians engaged i‘ound Kiencourt . 
They did not do so. However, at the end of tlu* 
day they still held tlu' oOO yards they had woi 



[Official photc graph. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS HELP A FRENCH 
OFFICER IN DIFFICULTIES. 


u( the local salient. During tho day tlio 
oneniy's artillery fii'e wa.s also ilirected in this 
region against Croisilles and Noreuil, i.o.. 
against villages both behind tlio line attacked, 
to liinder the sending up of su|)ports. 'This 
Mas the last serious attempt to rev'orse the 
position tbe Hritish had won on the Cambrai 
•seetor. 

At other [larts of our line up to the baiik.s 
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of iho Ysor tliere were from time to time small 
fights but nothing of moment. The l\issehen- 
(laele position still provoked from time to time 
small incursions, but there was no systematized 
('luleavour to drive us off the ridge. Thus 
on the loth Polygon Wood and Passeheralaele 
vv(‘re heav'ily bombarded, and there was 
artillery and aerial activity north of the Lys 
and soutli of the 8carj)e ; raids attempted 
iK^ar La Hassee and Klein Zillebeke were 


w^orstcd by our artilleiy fire. The next day 
at dawm powerful attacks were made o\'er a 
length of tw’^o miles against our })ositions on t he 
Welsh Ridge s|)ur, Xortli of L>i \'ae(|uei*ie! 
aial on our left against our new' positions soutli 
of Marcoing the (lermans gained some small 
advantagt's. though they lost the gieater part 
of these by Our counter-attaeks on the .‘lOth 
and 31st, which captured soim* prisoneis. 'The 
more important [lart of llu* jiositions on the 



repulsed without ditficulty. These were 
typical of the kind of action going on day after 
day when weather permitt('d ; but the snow' 
and frost damped down the ardour of the 
Germans and w'c wore content with the position 
w'e held. 

A more important attempt was that made 
on the 23rd against our positions in the n<*igh- 
bourhood of the Ypres-Staden railway, in 
which the Germans succeeded in driving 
back our advanced posts for a short distance 
over a front of 700 yards ; but they <lid 
no material damage to oiir position. The 
last days of the year were signalized by some- 
what more serious endeavours. On December 
29 the attempt against the Ypres-Staden 
railway was renew^ed, but was completely 


W'elsh Ridge was eouiph'tely reeovercMl. l)ul 
the enemy still k(‘pt some ot his gains, 
not of special importance, ra-ar La Vaepuerio 
and Marcoing. A furtlaa' attempt was mad.* 
against some L20t) yards of the W'elsh Ki<lg<*. 
Although on the soutlu'inmost |K)rtion of th.* 
atta(dv the Geiiuans succetuled by the usi* ot 
liquid Hre in temporarily occupying om' of (an* 
trenches, they were drivi'u out by our offensis t* 
return, and on the rest of th<* si'ctiou assaultejl 
the endeavour was completely n'pulsed. This 
finished the fighting ot t h(‘ year. 

Some German opinions (*n tlu* advamce liave* 
already been giv'cn in Chapt<‘r (X’XIAd. I>et 
us now note* a few of the German cmnments 
on the second stage of events. To begin wdth, 
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COUNTER-ATTACK IN THE SNOW. 
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the Hamburger Nachrichten on Novoinbor 27 
^aid : “ At present the situation on the liichy' 
Bourlon-Banteux front is so favourable to us 
that the great aims of the English may be said 
to have broken down. . . . One can already 
say that the English plans tiro making n** 
progress but have collapsed in their initia) 
Htage.’* 


nvsulttul in a (’<^rtaiii irnprov'oment in oui positioii at 
Hantoux. nvproialjy north of tJoiizomicourt, wliilo on 
the othor frcnts of our lunv lino nil tho .'^avago attacks 
of tho Knglish infant ry aiul Indian cavalry were ropiilj-cd, 
111 tho northern arms of the pincers wo were not idle. • 

The writer vent on to admit tliat the (h'rman 
right wing was obliged to confine its activity 
to defensive tactics on account of the heavy 
(English) attacks on both sides of IVbenvres,” 







The Norddeutsche AUgemeine Zeitung on 
December 3 remarked : 

After tho first shock of the surprise was over, for the 
Knglish owed their inoinentary 8ucce.ss on November 20 
solely to the clement of surprise in the attack, the enemy 
must have realized tho impo.SHibility of breaking througli 
our front in this way, just as he ha<l realized it during 
his fruitless attempts to attain his aim by bombarding 
our linos and then attacking, 

The same paper went on to say ; 

The severe defeat which the English suffered on 
November 27 owing to our brilliant counter-attacks 
resulted in the almost entire ce.^sation of infantry 
fighting for two days . . . [During November 29] the 
artillery battlo increased in violence , . . and grow 
constantly heavier, during tho night. After this fire- 
paration the battle of Cambrai again began with renewed 

violence on the morning of November 30 Tlie 

events of November 30 have provoA to the Kngli.sli 
that the German High Command has not yet been 
deprived of tho initiative. That tho fighting to the 
south.wost of Cambrai had not come to an end with 
the 8uce.^s of November 30 was proved by tho two 
following tlaya (December 1 and 2), when hard fighting 


but pointed out tluit in tho cent ro the loft and 
right wingH of tho Dorr nans joined on tho 
ground in front of Masn’u'ros. 

The drawing is much tho same a.s in our 
view of the battlo, but tho colouring is a little 
different. 

The Gemiaii Wireless reported : 

On December 5 on the batth^field of Cambrai Iho 
EnijHsh suffered a heavy defeat with enormous losses. 

After initial gains of territoiy which the b«*lls 
of St. Paul’s announe.i.«i to tho poopU us a great vieiory, 
this suppos-d success has resulted in a complete break, 
down of English hopes. Unnerved by onr continuous 
counter-attacks, which commenced on November 30. 
and our unceasing artillery fire, and by the constant 
loss of territory which hml been so dearly bought, tin 
English we'io unable to withstand very long tho pressiire 
of German troops, and have retired from moH of thiar 
positions after suffering very heavy losses. . . . Among 
the 9,000 prisoners taken at the battlo of Cambrai wero 
208 officer :. In addition to H8 guns and 716 mschino* 
y.ms wo captured a number of Tanks, which smashed 
up in great heaps lie on the ploughed up battlefield. 
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the times history of the war. 



. . . niuiilx'r of flic 1 *»0 fftins coptiirod 

uort' tr\l»fu (»!' Mmsmu'tom, mi<l 

VillriN-duisliiiti. fnnl niso in tlions-^ault on I. a \ licqii'-rir. 

. . . rhf (Jcrinaii victory at (•Hrnf»rju is llic jno><t 
iiiif)(»rtati1 Miccoss in an ot'fcnsivo which has been gained 
h\ (h'rman arms nt'ains) iMcjjIish superiority in numhoi's 
and material sinco the battle of Yjjres in 1915,* 

Lastly, towivnls tho and of the yoar, the 
Frankfurter Zeitnmj, reviewing the military 
otit look for 1018, Muele the following stat einent ; 

The burden of all tlie inises m the next six m«>ntha 
will fall exehi.'-ively (mi tho Knteiite. Tho Central 
l*owers have a strntegiiail superiority and Mill be able 
to cuncentrato all their forces on the Western front, 
whilst the hope of the Western Powers that troops will 
he fort la-ominv: from Aineriea ean in no erase l>«* realized. 
Never certainl.v not in the next half-year 

will Creat Hritain and France have sneh favourable 
opport nnitii"- for a general offensive as they had in 
191 t. 19lf‘. aiul 1917, as strong forces will be released 
ti(Mn another position and <’an be moved at will by oiir 
military l.aiiers. d’lms every hojx'i of the Westeru 
Powov'^ of sxuM'ess in a new offensive on tho Wo,-b?m 
front will be frivtrated. Moreover, our High Command 
has declared that it js pos>ihh'^ to strike a decisive blow 
against Franco, rh«' s’rntoi^ical conditions on the 
Wesirrn front are completely reversed, and the var 
Will ho dir<‘cted against France. Tf there is a French 
crisis it may well he a military one next time, and the 
last of tho v>rosent world war. 


♦ The (iermans claimed to have put 107 Tanks out 
**f action. Of those they stated that 75 were captured, 
and the remaining 32 destroyed between the lines. 


Tht^ weather had not been propitionfl for 
aerial warforo during tlic Cnmhrai operations, 
but still our aviators had contrived to put in 
a good tleal of useful work. On the first day^ 
of the attack, altliough after the early inomiug 
the weather was bad, yet the aeroplanes greatly 
aided tho advance. Flying low, they made 
numerons attacks on the enemy’s infantry 
an<l transport. The next day, although the 
weather was worse, they made a number of 
successful recomiaissanoes on the enemy’s 
lines of communication, doing their best to 
keep in touch with our advancing infantry and 
report their position to the unittr in rear. It 
is significant that while the British managed 
to fly, no German aeroplanes were seen. On 
the 23i\l our airmen accompanied the infanti’y 
in their attacks, flying up and down the line 
of our advancing troops at a low height, and 
helping with their machine-guns to disperse 
the German infantry. Reinforcements coming 
up and transport advancing along the roads 
were also attacked, and many bombs droppe<l 
on important railway junctions where rolling 
stock was collected and troops were in the act 
of detraining. This work was carried on 
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throughout tho clay, although tho rain was but during tho morning our u-eroplanos carriod 

at times so bad as to make flying almost im- out several observation flights, while bombs 

possible. During the night, a short period were dropped on the enemy and machino-gun 

of fine weathc^r enabled our enterprising airmen fire was brought to b('ar on his infantry. In 

to continue the bombing of the enemy’s railway the afternoon it blew a gale, and flying was 

stations. Altogether, it was a suceessful day. impossible. Doct'mber 1 was bad for flying. 

As the German aviators were in greater activity, clouds and mist rendering it almost impossible, 

encounters took place with our men. Six Hut still our aviators contrived to carry out 

enemy machines were brought down, but wo a considerable number of reconnaissances 

lost nine, including two which came into behind the enemy’s battle- front. His columns 

collision over the enemy’s lines, coming up to it were l)ombc(l and tired on by 

On the next day, tho weather was still bad, the aimu'ii’s machine-gnus. I’here wen^ few 
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com))atH, but two ot tht' Oorrnan maobines 
wore Hout down and unn \va.s <;oin[)tdled tu 
doHconrl to oarth. Our men thun certainly 
held t heir own. Tho boldness and tln^ audacity 
with wliieli tlu^y took |)ai't in the terrestrial 
struggle— and an important part it was —wore 
of tho greatest utility to tho Third Army. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s view of tho result of the 
fighting can be, to use his ow^n w ords, “ stated 
in general terms very shortly.’* Tho not gain 
in ground was the possession of over 12,000 
yards of the Gorman front line from La Vac- 
cpierie to the Jiajiaume-t’ambrai road near 
Boursies. Wo liad also captured over 10,000 
yards of the Hindenbiu'g Main Line and the 
Hindenburg lli'servi^ Line. Tho villagivs of 
Kib^court, Flesquiores and HavrincMiurt had 
boon taken. We had also captured 11,000 
firisoners, and 145 German guns had been 
seized or destroyed. Agaiast this must lie 
sot off the occupation by tho Gormans of a 
section f>f our front line between Vendhuille 
and Gonnelieu. 

The public had boon greatly elated at tho 
news of tho first sueeoss of tho Cambrai opera- 
tions, but it is alw'ays unw’iso to indulge in 
ovations over military events until time has 
shown them to lie of some porinauent charactei*. 


On this occasion people jumped too hastily to 
tho conclusion that a lasting victory had been 
won. Within a few days it was seen that 
further succossos were not gained, and after 
November 22 that we were holding on with 
some difficulty to tho positions w0 had won. 
On the right flank we seemed to be fairly well 
established, but this was far from being the 
(tase on the left. We had quite failed to hold 
Bourlon Wood and village or Fontaine -Not re- 
name ; Mmuvres was not in our power, and 
although w^e captured Tadpole Copse, there 
w'as no domination of tho Hindenburg Line 
back to Qu^ant. Then came tho set-back 
from Crevcca'ur to Vendhuille on the 30th, 
and .some of the ])eople who had claimed the 
advance of tho 20th and 21st as a “ victory,” 
now called tho set-back of November 30 a 
” disaster.” Truth to toll, both terms were 
exaggerations, but while the first was a notable 
success, the second was certainly a notable 
failure. 

It is evident that, on the whole, tho Cambrai 
operations produced no very valuable success. 
We killed an<i wounded a large number of 
Germans, and took from them a good amount 
of war material and a considerable number 
of prisoners. Wo also won forwaid in the 
centre to a somewhat more favourable position 
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(tho Hinclonburg Main Lino) than that which 
we had lield before the rnoveniont. If it be 
certain that we immobilized German reserves 
which would otherwise have been sent to 
Italy, that was a considerable gain. Hnt it 
is difficult, if not impossible,, to judge to 
what extent this was the case ; and if it were 
only inconsiderably so, then it cannot be said 
that the small forward advance was of any 
great utility. Assuredly tho position on our 
right was no better than it had been before* 
November 20. 

It remains to be asked whether the point 
chosen for our advance was the correct one. 
Sir Douglas Haig stated tho-t the capture of 
Gambrai was subsidiary to .the operations 
against the Gennan lines between Bourlon 
and the Sens'^e and to the north-west. Now it 
cannot bo denied that that town was a very 
important point, a considerable railway junction 
and a large store depot. But its position was 
too far in advance of om* general line to allow 
it to be pennanently held unless the whole line 
were advanced to its level. This was impos- 
sible, if only because we had not enough troops 
for the purpose. But the German line from 
Cambrai to Qu6ant was open to attack without 


tho risk of /;reating a [)ronounc(Hl salient, and 
the occ\ipatiou of Quwint would have turned 
the Gennan defences not only from that point 
to Biillecourt, but also from Qiakirit to Dro- 
court and to Cambrai. For this more limited 
objective our numbers would have sufficed, 
and it was as dangerous to the Germans as, if 
not more dangerous tlain, the advance towards 
Cambrai. It was quite certain, after 
November 21, when we W(*re obliged to call 
a halt for 24 hours, that, the period of un- 
strengthened Gennan forces had come to an 
end. This was admitted by Sir Douglas Haig, 
who expected to have only 48 hours available 
before the Germans would be reinforced. So 
far for the general id“a of this portion of the 
campaign. 

No fault can be found with the conduct of 
the troops and their immediate leaders \ip 
to November 28. This was the day when the 
British Commander-in-Chief was first fully 
aware that the G(‘rmans were concentrating 
considerable forces against him (see ante p. 70.) 
On neither flank, was tho position we held 
suited for resistance. At Bourlon, on the loft, 
the situation was extremely precarious and 
liable to flank and frontal attack. On the 
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tho (kM‘pisli xallry throu^li winch the 
Stu Quentin Cnnal ran was quite dclihukal troin 
our lire and allowed t h(‘ concent rat ion of 



THE BATTLE LINES OF JUNE, 1916, 
AND JANUARY. 1918. 


(icrman troops, which could scarcely be observed 
during tho long night and tho misty morning. 
It was ii case in which tho defonsiv'o line, i.e., 
along the Bi^navis Ridge, was practically also 
tho outpost line. The defences were not 
strong, having been newly coiLstructed, and 
in such a position it was certain, if our line 


[Official photonrapli. 

MULES. 

were attacked in force, as it was, that it was 
likely to be penetrated ; because in suo,! cases 
the attacking forcre can be usually made 
superior to tho defending force at the breaking- 
in points. Now the divisions holding it had 
been fighting c^ontinuously from the 20th to 
the 27th, for the first four days very hard. 
There is a limit to human endurance, and 
there is no doubt that when the German attack 
was made the troops fell back swiftly and in 
some disorder. But troops put to such a trial 
liave often done so before, and will often do so 
again. There had come the time at which the 
soldiers were incapable of further efforts and 
yielded ground accordingly. The psycho- 
logical moment had arrived that occurs in all 
fights and determines which side will win 
aii'i wdiich will lose. Our men had been sorely 
tried, their numbers greatly diminished, 
exposed to bad weather and in a position 
which they must instinctively have known was 
a dangerous one. Peiha[)s the wonder is not 
that they were beaten back but that they were 
not forced farther to the rear. 

All this confirms the view that from the time 
when it was found impossible to secure our two 
flanks it would have been better to have fallen 
back at once to the Flesquieres line, as was 
done on December 7-8. 

Public disappointment at the set-brxk was 
very great, anfl was increased by tho inability 
of the authorities to give any clear account of 
what had happened, or to take any definite 
attitude concerning the responaibility for 
what, on the face of it, was a costly failure 
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Ultimately the War Cabinet declared that, ori 
full consideration of Sir Douglas Haig’s report, 
it was satisfied that the Higher Command had 
not been surprised* Again, Sir Douglas Haig, 
in liis dispatch as published in February, 1918, 
took occasion to acknowledge the skill and 
resource displayed by General Byng throughout 
the Cambrai operations, and to express my 
appreciation of the iiianncr in which they were 
conducted by him, as well as by his staff and 
the subordinate commanders.” On the other 
hand, all trustw orthy accounts of tlic ex peri - 
<‘nces of the troops engaged — to say nothing 
of tlie embroideries of rumour— amply justified 
tlu^ demand for explanation, and it was not 
surprising that public attention became fixed 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL TRAVERS CLARKE, 
C.B, C.M.G., 

Appointed Quartermaster-General, January, 1918. 

upon such a point as the non employment of 
French divisions, wdiose assistance was said to 
have been offered but refused. Moreover, in 
spite of all assurances, it soon became knowm 
that large changes were being made in Sir 
Douglas Haig’s staff ; ultimately the appoint- 
ments were announced of a new Chief of the 
General Staff in France, Lieut. -Gen. the Hon. 
Sir H. Lawrence ; a new head of the Intelligence 
Department, Brig. -Gen. E. W. Cox ; and a 
new Quartermaster-Chmorah Lieut. -Gen. Travers 
Clarke. Gradually, however, public uneasiness 
diminished, and it is sufficient to say here that 


the Battle of Caml)rai w'as one of the main 
factors in the case for real unity of command in 
the Allied forces, the realization of wdiicli, too 
long delayed, was to yield splendid fruit in the 
campaign of 1918 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. 

A LAWRENCE, 

Appointed Chief of Staff, January, 1918. 

At this stage it wdll convenient to sum- 
marize briefly the military caveats of a year to 
which the Ihittle of (’ambrai formed a some- 
what sombre conclusion. 

At the beginning of 1917 the prosp«*ct before 
the Entente Towers was good. Germany and 
her Allies had l)een severely handled. At 
Verdun and on the Somme* they had lost 
severed v» and the Italians had iiitlieted great 
losses on them. In Mesopotamia an<l in 
Palestine the (campaigns wt^vr beginning wdiiedi 
were to culminate lat(‘r in the coiKpiest of 
Bagda*l and Jerusalem. Tn Galicia, too, 
Russia liad progn\ss(xl. Against this Tnust be 
sot off the failure of Rum uiia and of Kiissia 
to make good with the armies of the TSorth 
and Centre. So far as the Western theatie 
of war was eoiicerned, with Italy holding 
the Austrians tigiit, and the fonies of Russia, 
^tippurted by the memey aii<l amn\uni tion of 
her Allies, bidding fair to enter on a vigorous 
campaign, it was plain that Germany would 
scarcely be able to play more than a defensive 
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A TANK ATTACKING BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS. 


part HgairiMt Britain and Pranrn 

Hilt for an aotiv'e otTonNiv^o on. tlio part" of th«* 
Weatorn Powora it was plainly noccasary that 
Huaaia should ho ablo to occupy arid fasten 
to li(^r frontier so large a proportion of the 
Army cif (Icrinany as to jirevent lier from adding 
largely to the torcc she was em|)loying against 
the three Allies in Pratico. Cermauy had some 
HO divisions, the x\ustrians over 80, employed 
against Russia. If a large proportion of these 
were liberated for the Western theatre of war, 
it W’ouhl cr^rtainly prev’eut any offensive on a 
large scale against Oeriuany from that region. 
But the Revolution broke out in March and 
soon showed that the Russian Army as a 
fighting factor, no longer to he taken into 
consideration. 

The first step of the Revolutionary leadei-s 
was to loosen the bonds of discipline ; the men 
no longer obeyed their officei-s, and indeed w^eru 
encouraged not to do so. In the French 
Revolution much the same state of things 
was seen in 1792-03. But wlien the Jac^obins 
seized supremo jmwer they at any rate 
organizwl an army. The Jacobins of 
Russia haci neither the honesty nor the 
capacity to do so. All along the Eastern 
front, fraternization, supported largely h\' 


(ierinan intrigue and (lerman gold, took place 
between the two hitherto rival forces; all 
resistance except in a few isolated places 
ceased. The collapse of the Russian military 
power was complete, and the Allies of Russia 
ha<l thenceforward U) make their plans 
without relying in any way on her assistance. 
In the late aut.uniu German divisions were 
brought a^^^^^iu*ope to reinforce the armies 
in the We^pjffh "theatre of war. On the other 
hand, the tlnited States of America, disgusted 
at the mthless barbarity. of the U-boat campaign 
against the shipping of neutrals as well 
that belonging to Ixdligerents, • first 
broke off relations, and finally declared 
war against Germany on April 5* But 
although it was evident. that our new Ally 
w^ould eventually be a potont factor, ^ihe, 
like Britain in 1914, had no sufficient Army 
immediately available. For a time, then** 
fore, thert^ was no military aid to be expected 
from her. 

Italy, in the late spring, when the mountain 
passes were open to her troops, began (May 14) 
an attack on the Austrian forces opposed to 
her and gained important successes, and again 
in August a good advance was made along a 
80-inile front. It looked as if Italy were about 
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to obtain really important ftucoesscH, and even 
Trieste seemed within reach. But a change 
for the worse came about towards the last week 
of October, and by the end of the month the 
Italian Annies were back behind the Taglia- 
inento and the Oermans claimed to have 
captured 180,000 prisoners and 1,000 guns. 
Whether the losses of our Ally were as great as 
tliis is doubtful, but one fact is certain ; 
instead of being a help to the Alliance it was 
now necessary for the Allies to help her. The 
help was promptly afforded, and French troops 
arrived on November 3 and British on November 
4. But the Italians were still unable to with- 
stand the Austrian onslaughts, anti a few' 
days later, when the passage of the Tagliament-o 
was forced, had to retreat and stand at bay 
behind the Piave. In the inoimtainous regions 
on the left flank, when the Austrians tried to 
turn the Italian line, they were able to hold 
on to the Valdobbiadene-Asiago front and keep 
t he mountains nearest to the plains till the end 
of the year. 

It will easily be appreciated that however 
bright the hopes of the Allies were at the 
beginning of the year, the defection of Russia 
xnd the defeat of Italy j)ut a very different 
complexion on affairs in the autumn. But 
still, although these two items prevented any 


great results, the year had not passed w'ithout 
considerable successes to be put to the credit 
side of the Allied account on the Wijstern 
front. 

It had been originally intended that the 
British and French should have undertaken 
a joint offensive early in 1917, but changes 
in the FVench commands led to delay, and the 
first important alteration in the British front 
was due to the (Jennan retreat to the Hindon- 
burg Lino, wliich abandoned a good deal of 
ground to the Allies. The new (Jennan lino 
ran, rotjghly, from La Bassee-Lens-8t. C^uentin- 
La Fere to the Aisra^ about Berry -an -Bac. I’he 
enemy destroyed riithU>ssly everything on the 
abandoned ground and lnadt^ it a wilderness, 
while on his new front, he had practically 
uninjured country behind him. This and 
other reasons iiffected the plan of the Allies. 
The (lerman retirement was carried out at 
the end of f ebr\jary and beginning of IVIarch, 
and on Aj)ril 9 the battlf^ began, which was 
direcd-ed against \'imy Ridge and the (Jennan 
positions oast and south -(‘ast of Arras. The 
troops ein|)loyed were our First and Third 
Armies. Tlu^ advance was successful ; wo 
took 20,009 prisoners, besides 257 guns and 
700 trench mortars and machine-guns, and the 
enemy was driven hack four miles in the six 
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dnyH’ Hero the Hritish Commander* 

in -Chief mi^ht have fttop|)ed the advance, 
becaiiHC his plan was intended to attack the 
Cerman lines more to the north, where more 
important strategical results miglit have been 
obtained; but it was necessary to continue the 
pressure on the enemy to draw his attention 
from the points where the French were about 
to make their attempt, and this was done by 
a series of minor enterprises up to the end of 
A[)ril. 

(General Nivelle, on the HIth, advanced on 
th(' Aisne and in (^harnpagne, and won consider- 
al)le successes, but at a heavy price. The 
progress, however, was not so great as ha<l 
b(»en expected, and (Jt'neral IVtain, who took 
ov'cr the command, made considerable altcratioi B 
in the plan hitherto adopted. 

(JeiKM’al Ifaig now determined to attack in 
the V|)rt‘s region, vvhen> our situation had never 
be(‘n satisfactoiy, sit uated as it was in a salit*nt, 
liable to concentric attack. He h(*gan the 
op«*ration.s for this purpose with the Second 
Army by the catiture of the Messines-W'yts- 
chacte ridge on the s<)uth of Y[)res on June 7. 
This was tfie sct^ne of the remarkable mining 
opt'rations by whicti the Messines ridge w'as 
blown up. The ridge, with the forward slopes, 
|)assed into our liands. and we took o\'(>r 7,00t) 
prisoiu'rs and many guns, machine-guns and 
trench mortars. 

Further op(*rations in the \ pres sector com- 
meiuHHl on July 31. The attack was now de- 
livered by the Fifth Army, brought up for this 
purpose and aided on its left by the French 
First Army. A considerable success was 
gained, 5,000 prisoners being cajitured. To 


the south of this attack another was under- 
taken by the British First Army, which carried 
important Oennan positions round Lens. On 
September 20 a fresh advance was made be- 
tween tlie Ypres-Comines canal and the Ypres- 
Staden railway. Tlie.se attacks were continued 
at intervals, with a view to conquer the Fas- 
schendacle ridge, which gave a good command 
over the country beyond, and would have 
formed a useful H|)ringing-off place for a further 
advance. But the weather w^as bad and the 
season getting late, and when Passchendaele 
was capture<l, on November 0, the operations 
practically ended. 

A glance at the sketch map will show that 
beyond the ground given up to us by the Ger- 
man retreat we had not made any great pro- 
gre.HS. At Ypres our position was better, 
but, with this except ion, our gains were chiefly 
to be measured by the number of pri.soners 
taken and the amount of material which had 
fallen into our hands. The same was true 
of the Cambrai section. 

I'he French Annies, too, had not made any 
striking territorial gains. General Petain had 
pushed back the Germans from the positions 
they had won on the west and north of Verdun 
in the battles fought between August 11 and 
20, and, subsequently, in October, had stormed 
the powerful German defences round Allemant 
and Malmaison. He had taken some 20,000 
prisoiK'rs and many guns in these operations. 

( iood as all these successes wore, it must be 
admitted that, except as preliminary steps 
for the next year, the progress made in the 
W’estern theatre of war had by no means been 
striking. 
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O F all the sinews of war, fuel is the 
most funrlanieiitally important 
Nervi belli pecAinia injinllat deelaml 
Cicero, but Lord Bacon showed a 
\viM<ir dis(;rirnination in quoting Solon’s remark 
to CrmsuH (when in ostentation he showed him 
his gold), “ Sir, if any other come that hath 
better iron than you, he will be master of all 
Ibis gold.” Without fuel there can be no iron, 
and without iron more numbers of men avail 
iiofliing, for in its absence tliey can have 
none of tlie mechanical equipment that is 
('Hsential to modern warfare. Fuel is required 
to extract from their ores the iron and other 
metals which are the material alike of guns 
and shells and of the machines that make 
t hem ; to furnish the, power for fasliioning 
thetn in the workshops ; to drive the trains 
t hat take them to the ports of dispatch ; 
to propel the vessels tliat carry them across 
the sea ; and, finally, to convey them up to 
the fighting line. At every stage in the manu* 
bvcture and employment of munitions fuel is 
indispensable. Nor is it Joss indisjxmsable 
in civil life, and no more certain means of 
bringing a belligerent to surrender can be 
imagined than depriving him of fuel, except 
perhaps depriving him of food. Fuel was 
therefore a factor of suprprae importance in 
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th(^ (ireat War, and the problem of ensuring 
that it was av^ailable in Hufliciiait quant ili(‘s 
was as urgent as that of maintaining tJie armies 
in the field— in fact was a neecssary condition 
of that maintenance. 

Of the three great claHse.H of fuel— solid, 

liquid, and gaseoits -the last may bo left out 

of account in a consideration of the n^sourcos 
available to the belligerents engaged in th(? 
Great War, since none of them except America 
possessed it to any corisidera>)lo extent m a 
natural product, though made from coal it 
was used extensively ^ by all. Por liquid 
fuel or petroleum, essential for motor traction 
and aircraft, as well as for many naval vessels, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy 
had to roly almost entirely on imports ; tlie 
Central Powers could command natural stores 
of it in the oilfields of (falicia, and in those 
of Rumania after they had made “ peace ” 
with that country; while Russia had rich oil- 
fiekis in the Caucasus, and the United States 
was by far fho largest single producer of oil 
in the world. The solid fuels, including wood, 
substances like straw, peat, and the numerous 
varieties of coal, are all of vegetable origin, 
and the last, which consists of fossilized or 
mummified vegetable matter grown in past 
age«, far transcends all the others in practical 
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importance. It ifl indeed the articulus starUis 
aut cadentis imperii. 

Before' the war five countries — the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and Belgium — accounted for nine-tenths of the 
total known production of coal. Here, again, 
the United States wfvs the largest ^single pro- 
ducer, contributing about lialf of the world’s 
supply ; the United Kingdom came next with 
about a quarter, and Germany third with about 
one-seventli, though she had also a large out- 
put of lignite or brown cf»al. These three 
coimtries all produced more than was required 
U) satisfy their own requirements. France, 
Belgium, lUily, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
on tho other hand, had to import coal from 
their noiglibours, their domestic production 
being less than their consiunption ; and tho 
case of France and Belgium became the worse 
with the outbreak of war in that large portions 
of the coal -producing areas of France were 


almost immediately seized by the Germans, 
while Belgium lost hers altogether. Water- 
power, converted into electricity, may be 
reckoned a fuel, or, at least, a substitute for 
fuel, since it oan be used for driving machinery 
and heating furnaces ; but though a useful 
subsidiary, it had not been developed in any 
of the belligerent countries to an extent that 
rendered it comparable in importance with 
coal. 

Under war conditions the coal problem in 
the United Kingdom — and much the same was 
true of Germany — assiuned three distinct, yet 
closely inter-related aspects — maintenance of 
tho output from the pits, transport and dis- 
tribution to consmners not only at home, but 
also in Allied and neutral countries, and eco- 
nomy iti use, including both restriction of con- 
sumption and utilization to tho best effect 
of such as was consmned. As regards the first 
of those, tho outstanding fact was a falling off 
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needw of tlio country and to supply llic Xaivy 
showed no diminution, ami, indcHMl, tcmlcd to 
increase, because any reduction in t!u‘ ikmmIs of 
civil industry was more than counterlmlanced 
by increaiscd activity in the manufactur(‘ of all 
kinds of munitions of uai’. In 19111 tlie con- 
sumption at home, includin ; tiia > of the Xav y, 
was 180 million tons. In 1914 it fell to 184 
millions, but in 1915 rose above pre-war level 
to 193 millions, and in 1916 to 209 millions, 
there being a slight fall to 198 millions in 1917. 
The net result of reduced output and increased 
domestic consumption was that the amount 
k'ft for export and for bunkering steamships 
engaged in oveisca trade was progressi\'t*Iy 
diminished from 98 million tons in 1913 to 
80, 59, 55, and 50 millions in the four succee<ling 
years. 

The primary cause of the reduction of output 
was the enlistment of miners. A committee 
appointed by the Homo Oftice in February, 
1915, to inquire into the conditions prevailing 
in the coabmiriing industry, with the object 
of securing such organization of work and such 
cooperation between employers and workmen 
as w’ould set free the largest possible number 
of men qualified for military service without 
int/Orfering with the necessary, production of 


PIT.HEAD, 

coal, nq)orted in .Ium‘ that in tis' lirst s(<ven 
months of tlie war 191,179 persons from coal 
mines*' jdin(*d the forces. In the? same p(*riod 
the n(‘! <lc<*rease in mine labour was 134,186 
persons, or 13Ji ])('!* c(“nt. of (hose (‘mployod 
in duly, 1914, and the total loss ()f output also 
I3i |)er cent. This loss, the committee stattuj, 
wcaild eontinu(> unless mearis wum'c taken to 
|)revent it, and it expressed t he opinion tlrat the 
tina* had <‘ome w lam \ ery full cunsidrnat ion 
should be givtai to tli(> c[U(\stion wdadher further 
|•(H•ruiting am >ng tia* nnneis should be en- 
couraged. 

Absent<*eism w as a s<*eorrd cause of diminislKHl 
oiitprrt. The commit ter* found that while 
for the s(‘ven months preceding the out- 
break of war, rd)senc(‘ from work over all 
classes of mine w'orkei's on days on which the 
!nines were open to work was on the average 
10-7 per cent., it was 9*3 p(‘r cent, in the follow- 
ing seven months. In the reduction of this 
absenteeisnr, fully 4-3 |)er cent, of which it 
declared to be avoida})le, the committee saw 
the best hope of maintaining or increasing the 
output ; and it expressed the belief that if the 
urgency of the case were put before the miners 
there would be a great response, and that thto 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation was the 
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body bent fitted to prenent such a case. On the 
cjuestion of the suspension of the Mines Eight 
I fours Act it did no more than suggest a 
couference between the owners and the work* 
m(*n ; such a conference was held a few months 
later, wlien, a})art from divided o[)inions 
among the owners, the representatives of the 
men ol»jeeted to any intorfereuee with the 
Act at that time, “ in view of the efforts being 



SIR GUY GALTHROP, Bart,, 
Controller of (^oal Mines, 

made to secure greater regularity of work and 
l('ss ahs(‘nteiMsm on the part of tho miners.'’ 

One measure that was adopted was tho 
formation in many districts of pit committees — 
sometimes composed of workmen and some- 
times of workmen and employers jointly — to 
C’licck absenteeism by moral influence. ’Pho 
Oo\ernmeut had a Coal Mining Orjjauizatiou 
Committee at work under the chairmanship of 
iSir Richard Redmayne, and not only stepped 
recruiting among coal minors, but procured the 
return of 11,000 ox-miners, serving in the 
Itorno units of the Army, to work in tho mines. 
At the end of Juno, 1910, 285,000 miners had 
joined the colours, but by the influx of outside 
labour the net shortage of labour in tho mines 
had been reduced to 153,000. Tho output for 
the first nine montlis of that year was t)etter 
by 2J million tons than it was in the same 
period of 1915, but still tho conditions were 


not satisfactory, and in some districts avoid- 
able absenteeism was on the increase — in 
South Wales, for example, it was stated to have 
risen from 5*98 to 9‘44 per cent, during the 
summer. Another effort was therefore made to 
reduce tho evil. In October, 1910, a great 
national conference of representatives of the 
coal -mining industry assembled in London, and 
after listening to an elofpient appeal from tho 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), carried a reso- 
lution, proposed by the President of tho 
Miners’ Federation and seeoiuled by the 
President of tho Mining Association, pledging 
itself unanimously to do everything in its 
power by cooperation between employers and 
workmen to increase the production of coal by 
affording all facilities for regularity of work and 
by prev^enting avoidable absenteeism. 

About tins time South Wales, where there 
had been serious labour disputes in the middle 
of 1915, again became a centre of trouble. Tho 
coalowners there, on tho plea of increased costs 
of production, were desirous of reducing the 
wage rate by 10 per cent. The miuersu on tho 
other hand, were asking for an increase of 
15 per cent. While the cost of living had 
increased owing to the rise in the prices of food, 
they alleged that the owners were making 
higher profits, of which they refus mI any share 
to their employees, and in sujiport of this 
contention it was pointed out that tho average 
selling pi'ice of coal at the South Wales sea- 
ports was about Ts. 6d. a ton liigher than it had 
been two years previously. Ultimately tho 
Govornmont stepped in and awarded tho 15 per 
cent, increase demanded by the men, but before 
doing so they took a drastic step. For some 
time there had been whispers of impending 
btate control of tho coal industry, and perhaps 
tho fact that they were authoritativ’ ely dismissed 
as being not only premature but misleading 
was a sign that they were not without founda- 
f ion. Both sides, however, were equally sur- 
prised when it was announced that, acting on a 
new regulation made under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, the Board of Trade would take 
possession of the South Wales coalfield as from 
December 1, 1916. 

The miners’ feelings were somewhat hurt 
because they had received no notice of the 
Government’s intention, and they also protested 
against Static control being imposed on a single 
coalfield, and not upon all the coalfields of the 
kingdom. So far as the second point was 
concerned, they liad not to wait long lor satis* 
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faction. Before the end of the year it was 
stated in Parliament that State control w^ould 
be extended over the coal -mining inditstry 
generally, and in February, 1917, it was do- 
finitely armounced that all the coal mines 
would pass into the possession of the Board of 
Trade as from March 1. To carry out the n<‘w 
functions that were thus placed upon it, the 
Board created a now Department, Mr. (later 
Sir) Guy Calthrop, the General Managtn- of llu* 
London and North-Western Railway, being 
put in charge ^of it with the title of (N)nt roller 
of Coal Mines. This department, which was 
assisted by an Advisory Board containing 
representatives of both t he coal owners and th(‘ 
miners, covered the whole field of f)ro(hiction, 
wages, distribution, and price of coal. It took 
over the functions which had been [)erformed 
by the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, specially erdarged for the purpose, in 
connexion with coal, and it brought within its 
ambit, if it did not actually absorb, the various 
committees and organizations that had been 
formed to deal with different aspects of the 
coal question. It Tuay be mentione I that a 
tentative measure of unification had been 
previously entrusted to Lord Milner, who for 
some months towards the end of 1916 act(^d as 





A MINE “ROAD/» 

Showing method tof propping the roof, and chain 
for hauling the trucks. 

supervisor of the Hup|)ly nud distribution of 
coal, beiijg chairman of an informal committee 
consisting of himself and the cliairmen of the 
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SOLDIHKS DlSTKIBU riNG COAL FROM AN ARMY MOTOR LORRY IN I HE 

WINTER OF 1916-17, 


Coal Milling OrjLjatii/al ion Cotmnittt‘ 0 , tho 
Coa-1 KxportH (’oinmit t(H‘, and tlio (\>nlral 
Coal and (\)l\o Sii[)pli('s ( \aiimit 

*Vf rliis point, wlicro the taking o\er of tho 
c'ontrol of eofd ?nine,s by ifu* State and tlio 
o stablisluiient of a special coal department 
mark a (h tinite parting of the way?^, some refer- 
eiiec* may bt* made, to two (piestions which had 
ohtnidtMl tla‘m-;el\es at an early .sta|^.‘ in the 
war. One was the remilation of the prices 
ehar^<nl for eoal to eonsnnuM's, and the other 
was rejrnlation of its exj)ort. 

In th(' first winter «)f the war then* was ai, 
snhstantiad rise in retail [)nces, especially in 
Lotidon, wha'ra' the price of “ h(*st *’ cool reached 
.‘his. a ton, as aj^niinst :50s. for tln^ same coal in 
the pn'(M‘dinp: yoar. Various explanations were 
suggested, such as congestion of tho railw’ays, 
v^ Inch |}revented adecpiate (piantities from being 
brought to market, high sea freights, and 
shortage of output ; but tho chief point of 
agri'ement ajuong the various interests eon- 
ctu'ued in th(' production and di«tributioii of 
coal was that it wu\s al! somebo<ly els<‘'s fault. 
The fact, however, was real enough, and towards 
tho end of February, 1915, it leil the Board of 


'Prade to appoint a committee to inqiiin^ into 
th(' matter. In its report, which a|)peared at 
fh(‘ beginning of April, ties committee stated 
that it bad concent rat(' I its attention on Lon* 
<loii, believing that tho cau.ses which operated 

I 

(o raise prices in the metropolis W'ere also 
those mainly responsible for the increases 
elsewlKue, It descrilied tho initial cause of 
the increased prices, ranging n[) to Ms. a ton 
above the winter prices of 191:5-14, as being 
(hdiciivncy of suyi^ily ; and its suggested remedies 
iueluded restriction of exports to neutral 
iMuintries, further reduction of the freights 
charged on the interned steamers wdiich tho 
A«hniralty had allocated for the coastwise 
conveyance of coal, and the utilization of suit- 
able vwsels condemned by the Prize Court. 

The plan which ultimately commended itself 
to the Covernment was, however, to limit 
the price ot coal at the pit-hea<l. Tt w’as calcula- 
ted that tho costs of getting coal had increased 
by something over .3s. a ton, and accordingly 
the Price of Coal Limitation Act, passed 
in July, 1915, provided that colliery owners 
sliould not charge for any class of coal a price 
more than 4s. a ton in excess of that charged 
in the year ending June 30, 1914. The framers 
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of the measure, which applied only to coal 
intended for consumption at home, professed 
their inability to devise any means by wliich 
the prices chargerl to consumers by middlemen 
and m u’chants could be controlled, but in 
introducing it Mr. Riinciman stated that the 
London merchants had proposed an under- 
taking that their soiling prices should not 
oxcood by moi'c than a certain number of 
sliillings the prices they paid for coal delivered 
to them in London from the collieries. In (he 


supplies from rotttilors, and flio services of 
military lorries Jiad to be called in to assist 
ill distribution. 

To those who thought the defieiency in the 
supply was at the root of the trouble, proliibi- 
tion of the ex|>ort of cduI seenc'd an obvious 
remedy. But, in fact, tin* country could not 
afford to stop the export. ( ’oal was an I'xtrenu'ly 
valuable means of paying our debts’ to other 
countries, and by t iking (he place of (he gold 
winch woiild otherwise ha\'e b(‘en reonired 
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GAKKYING HOME THE FAMILY GOAL SUPPLY. 

first instance, thi.s arrangement applied to the for the pur|)ose it hel|)ed to maintain the rate 
Hummer months, but later it was extended to of exchange. It was a bargaining counter that 

the winter months, and a list of 373 Iwondon enabled us to arrange and pay for supplies of 

coal merchants who had agreed to this limita- necessary matmials, such as flair/ and agri- 

tion of their profits was published in September. cultural produce from Denmark and Holland, 

Nevertheless, in the winter of 1915, the public iron and steel and timber from Norway and 

had to pay 35s. a ton for “ best ” coal. In the Swetlen, and copper and iron ore from Spain ; 

following winter, the. last before the appoint- and we had to send it to Allied countries like 

men t of the Coal Controller, prices ruled erpially France and Italy in order that they might be 

high, and the consumers’ troubles wore aggrava- able to maintain theii* manufact ires of muni- 

ted by a shortage of men to make deliv'cries. tions and their trans|)ort. It must be remom- 

M ell -to-do people were in some cases obliged bjred, too. that at least as ro^gards neutrals 

to use taxi-cabs or their own motor cara to we h' re came into direct competition with 

fetch a couple of sacks from a coal depot; and Germany, and however tliro their straits for 

ni some districts there were long queues of coai, thf< Germans always found some to barter 

women and children waiting to get small with neutral countr.es for aerviccH and materials 
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and for th<* promotion of “sympathy with 
CJcTinaii cause. 

A ilofiuite eltort to regulate the expoi't 
was, however, mnde by the issue of an On\ov in 
(^ouncil, wliich lu'caino operative on May 13, 
Itlb"), prohibiting, except under licence, the 
export of coal and coke to all destinations 
abroad oth(‘r than British Possessions and 
Prefect orales and Allied Countries. About 
the sanu' time the Board of 'rrade a|)pointed a 
committee under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Husst‘ll Rea, M.l*., to advise on all questions 
relating to the ex|)orl at ion of coal and coke. 
Threi' months lat(‘r, by another ()rd(‘r in 
Council, the ])j-ohil)it ion of fiee export (jf coal 
was extended to Allied Oaintries, the reason 
being that, a maximuin price having been 
4*st:d)lished in the Cnited Kingdom, some 
control was r(‘<juired to check any tendency to 
siMul away laigi^ ([uantities of coal to other 
countritvs where' no maximum juice was in 
exist (nice, Later, in December, 1917, export 
even to British destination -5 abroad was for- 
biddi'n exccjit under licence. 

Ihit the measures taken did not prevent n?i 
enormous increase in the cost of coal to con- 
sumei s in Allied countries like' France and Italy. 


In Rome, for inatAiice, at the beginning of 
1916 coal cost £6 a ton, and at the end of 
January £8 was quoted. Those high prices were 
attributed partly to the lack of accommodation 
for unloading colliers when they arrived at 
Italian ports, but scarcity of shipping and con- 
sequent high freights also played their part. 
In the middle of January as much as 85s. a 
ton, and in February even 90.^., was paid for 
carrying coal from Newcastle to (lenoa, as cojti- 
pared with a rate of 7s. or 8s. current for several 
months before the war. 

The need for regulating this situation was 
recognized, but the problem was not aii easy 
one to solve. The case of France was dealt with 
first, and on June J, 1910, a scheme arranged 
between the (U)vernment and the coal interests 
came into ojjeration, under wliich all French 
onlers for coal were jiassed through a cent ral 
ollice in Paris, and thence forwarded to th<^ 
various coal districts in the United Kingdom, 
where local committees distributed thorn and 
saw to their execution, also arranging for the 
shij)ping required. .Maximum freights con- 
siderably below those ruling were fixed by 
agrecftient between the British and French 
(lovornments and a large number of shipowners, 
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WOMEN PICKERS READY TO START WORK, 
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rtU(i maxiniiini prices wore also arranged, A 
similar scheme for Italy was brought into 
operation somewhat later. 

Neither of these schemes proved entirely 
satisfactory at first. In France com[)laints were 
hoard at the beginning of 1917 that before 
they were established coal could be got, though 
at a high price, whereas afterwards supplies 
were short. In the schemes there was no form 
of general supervision over the chartering of 
neutral vessels, and the charterers, bidding 
against each other and often not caring how 
much they paid, forced up rates. As a remedy 
for this state of things, an Inter- Allied Charter- 
ing Executive was created to determino from 
time tn time the rates that should be paid for 
the services of acutml vessels. The justice of 
the contention advanced in some quarters tliat 
these ijates hs fir&t fixed were too low to 
attract tonnage was recognized when in the 
early part of 1917 thoso to Franco and Italy 
were increased by a substantial amount. But 
even so there was a considerable reductioii«^in 
the amount of coal exported, accompanied by a 
serious fall in export prices. At the end of 
June, therefore, a new schedule of prices for 


coal sold for export or bunkeiiiig was issued ; 
those operated as fixed prices in the case of 
shipments to Fj-auee and Italy, and as minima 
in the case of those to neut r’al countries. Except 
as regards shijnnents to Fiance and Italy, an 
Order issued in October raised them by 2s. (id. 
a ton, that being the maxiiniun amount by 
whicli tJie pit-ruoutli prices, fixed imder the 
Price of Coal Limitation Act, wore increased at 
that time, in order to meet the grant of a war 
wage made to the miners as from Sept ember 17. 
Subse^queiitly the prices were further increasiHl, 

To return to the ojieration of the Ooal 
Control Department, one of the first proiilenis 
to bo attacked was that of distribiition. The 
aim in view was to secure not merely that it 
was eflicieht, so as to prevent a scarcity in one 
locality while in another there was a super- 
abundance, but also that it was economical, in 
order that the strain on the railways migiTt ho 
relieved as mn<;h as possible, and the lines 
freed for other essential war traffic This 
question had not been entirely neglected pre- 
viously. In the second winter of the war 9 , 
number of District Coal and Coke Supplies 
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(■oinniitieoH had boeri ap|)oiiitcd in thn varioiH 
(!oal -producing areas to look att(‘r distribution, 
and in particular to ensure that inunilion linns 
and othtM- important consumers received ade- 
(piate supplies with as little friction and delay 
as possibh*. Tla'se District Committees were 
linked up with a Central Coal and Coke Sii|>plies 
Committee in l^ondon, containing repr<?s<‘nta - 
tiva‘S()f the Hoard ol I I’adi^ tlie Admii’alty, the 
lloira^ Ofbee, tlu' Ministry of Munitions, the 
Railway Executive (’ommit t e(‘, t he ('(ail Mining 
Industry, and the (’oal Trade. In th(^ tirst 



WOMEN SURFACE WORKERS, 

instance they on a voluntary basis, but 

afterwards it was found necessary to make a 
n^gulation undtM* the Defence of the Realm 
Act, giv ing the ( Jovernment Departinonts con- 
eta-ned |)ow(a‘, which was delegated to the joint 
secretaries of the Central Committee, to issue 
directions to secure priority for the delivery of 
coal and coke. With the appointment of the 
Controller of ('oal Mines the (Central Committee 
passed out of existence, though the District 
Committees were retained ; and partly because 
of tlie wide powers entrusted to him, partly 
IxH-ause of his expert knowledge of railway 
working, he was in a better position than it 
was to C4irry out the necessary reorganization. 

Since, in general, eaeh of the coalfields of 
the country produces the different varieties of 
Coal suited to different purpostvs, it might have 
lieen supposed that eaeh of them would supply 
the requirements of the areeis geographically 


nearest to them. Such, however, was not the 
fact, and North Country coal on its way to 
South Whales might pass South Wales coal on its 
way to the North. This criss-cross distribution, 
really almost a case of carrying coals to 
Newcastle, was sometimes justified in cas(‘s 
where a s[)ecial coal was needed for a special 
u.se ; but, on the whole, it was unnecessary, and 
servinl merely to congest the railway linos and 
uceuf)y rolling sUxrk that might have been 
(xupluyed more u.scfully. It was thorefore tla^ 
obj(X*t of the Conlioller of ('oal Mines to 
abolish it as far as possible, and in doing so he 
bo|)ed that 700 million ton-miles would lx* 
.sav(‘d annually in the transport of coal. 

d'he scheme ho drow up for that purpose 
was (‘inbodied in a ('oal Transport Order 
made under the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions, which was published in July, 1017, and 
came into operation on vSeptemher 10. It was 
bas(‘d on four main considerations : — (1) Thai 
consumption of coal should take place as near 
the producing point as possible ; (2) that in 



“DOING HER BIT.' 

view of the superior facilities afforded by the 
main trunk railway lines, the movement of 
traffic should follow these routes wherever 
possible ; (3) that as far as possible the move - 
imwit of coal should be in well-defined directions 
---north to south, north to south-east, north to 
south-west, and east to west ; and (4) that an 
area producing less coal than sufficed for its 
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f)wn noedn Hhould not send any portion of its 
output to othor aroas, and that an aroa pro- 
ducing more than was rofjuirod for consumption 
within it should distribi^o the surpluvs only to 
adjacent or convenient areas. (Ireat Britain 



AT THE PIT-HEAD, 


was nceoidingly divided into 20 areas — 10 in 
Kiigland aiul VVah's, and four in Scotland — 
of which 18 were aieas of coal production, 
and a sch(‘dul(N n^produced lierewith, was drawn 
Coal THANsrouT S(’hh:dule. 


Ari’ii of rro(lurti<»ii. 

Arojt to which FoncurdluK 
of (’oal was Confined. 

Strain 
and Mann- 
fiH‘turinK, 

tJas 

and 

Cokln«. 

ItoUHC. 

#’ 

No. 

1, NortloM\il»»‘rliin<l 

Arm No. 
1. 2, 3 

Arra No. 

1 

Arra No. 
1, 2 

2. CmnlxMlaiid 

2 


3. l)\Hh!Vlll 

2, 3 

2, 3 

‘2, 

4. l.iiiH’axliiri' 

4. 6 

4 

4 

T) Yorks!»in> 

3, 4, 5. 7, 

4, 5. 7. 8. 

4, 5. 7, 8, 

n North Walox .. 

8. in’ 
H. 14, 
Itt 
ft 

Id, 11, 
13, 14, 
1ft 
ft 

Id. 11, 
14, 1« 

ft 

7. .North Stalford . , ' 

6. 7, 9 

7, 9. id 

ft, 7, 9 

H. Last ('VO Cos. , , , ' 

; — 

1 — 



U. Slinipsliirt* 

10. lOnuiimhum aiul OIm- 
trlit 

1 1 Nortliant'* to I'.mhcx 

Wjik'H nud \Ioii- 
inoiith 

Id, Soiitli Wt^Htrrri Com. 

14, South ICastora ('os. anti 
Lortiloii 

nt'rhy an<l NottlriKliani 


Jo. 


0, 12, Id 
», 10. 11, 
Id, 14 

12, l.d, 14 

Id 


10. I.ohrst»T 

SOOTL.4NI). 
17. Soulh Kast<»rn . . 
IS. North W ext ora 
ID. North Ka.skTJi 
20. s nith Western 


4, 6. 7. 8. 
10 , 11 . 
Id, 14, 
15,16 
10 . 11 , 
14, 16 

17 

18 

17, 18. 10 I 

18, 20 


0. 12, 13 
0 , 10 , 1 1 , 
Id, 14 

12, 13 

Id 

14 

4, 6. 7. ft, 
11, 14, 
15, 1ft 

10 . 11 , 

It, 16 

17 

1 * 

17,18, 10 
20 


up showing the areas to which was confined 
the forwarding of coal from other areas by 
public railway for inland consumption. The 
scheme did not affect water-borne coal, whether 
export, coastwise or bunkers, anthracite, nor 
coke of any description, but oven with these 
exceptions the Controller calculated that under 
it he wmiild have to deal with about 42 million 
tons a year. 

In connexion with the administration of the 
schoine, a policy of decentralization was 
a<lopted. The District Coal and Coke Supplies 
Committees which have already been refeiTod 
to acted as the (Controller’s reprosentatives, 
and they were empowered by him to make the 
necessary arrangements. ITioy wore to obtain 
from the colliery owners returns giving detailed 
information with regard to forwardings by 
public railway for inland consumption during 
tho month of June, 1917, of each description 
of coal produced at the diffeix'nt collieries, 
and they were to arrange for meeting out of 
the tonnage available by diversion from other 
areas tho requirements of purchasers whosi^ 
supplies were affected. In this way it was 
considered that the minimum of inconvenience 
would be caused to all concern t’id. Collieries 
in eac]i*aroa were to be placed in dir-ect touch 
with the factors, mercliants and direct con- 
sumers whose supplies they would have to pro- 
vide in future, and there w^ould bo no necessity 
for those who were affected by the scheme to go 
in search of new customers on the one hand, 
or of new collieries on the other. Naturally, 
some preliminary dilficultios were encoiinterod 
in putting the now arrangements into operation, 
and a certain amount of criticism was directed 
against tho boundaries of tho areas, which, 
however, wore admittedly more or loss arbitrary, 
and wore based on the situation of tho coal- 
fields, railway facilities, and commercial and 
topographical considerations. Some grumbling 
was also heard from those wlioso sources of 
supply were disturbed, but it was recognized 
that the scheme was founded on .reasonable 
principles, and was calculated to assist towards 
tho desired end of economy of transport. 

Having thus tackled the problem of dis- 
tributing the coal from the collieries to the 
principal centres of consumption, the Controller 
turucMl his attention to its equitable distribution 
locally for industrial and domestic purposes. 
In the cos© of London in particular, his object 
was to prevent tho recurrence of the troubles 
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that had been experienced in previous winters. 
To this end a Metropolitan Distribution Branch 
was established, and was charged with the 
execution and administration of a Household 
Coal Distribution Order, made by the Board 
of Trade in August, 1917, under the Defence 
of the Realm Regulations. This Order applied 
to the Metropolitan Police District and a 
number of adjacent districts, the area it cov- 
ered containing some 2,000,000 separate houses 
and ])remises. Though it w^as primarily in- 


woro entitled, arid coal merchants liad to be 
registered before they could supply. 

The Order came into force on October 1, 
1917, ai\d though some of the merchants 
received it with gloomy forebodings of con- 
fusion and chaos, and averred that left to 
itself the trade could have ordered the matter 
much better, Londoners had little to complain 
of in the following winter, and obtained their 
supplies far mort' n^gularly and comfortably 
than in previous years. One factor that con- 



LANGASHIKE PIT-HEAD LASSES. 


tended to ensure that the coal available was 
fairly distributed among consumers according 
to their needs, it really introduced coal- 
rationing, because it limited the amount of coal 
that could be obtained by any househoNler 
according to the number of rooms in his house. 

For a house containing not more than 4 rooms 
the weekly allowance was 2 cwt., and for one 
containing 5 or 6 rooms 3 cwt. A house with 
7 rooms was entitled to 1 ton a month, with 8 
rooms to I ton 3 cwt., with 9 or 19 rooms to 
1 ton 7 cwt., with 11 or 12 rooms to IJ tons, 
with 13, 14 or 15 to 2 tons, and with more than 
15 to 2J tons. This scale of allowances applied 
to the period between October 1 and March 31 ; 
for the remaining six months of the year it 
was halved. Consumers had to send in 
requisitions for the amounts to which they 


tributed largely to (his happy issue was that 
the Controller tf>ok special pains to s(a3 that 
adequate reserves of (•(►al were accumulated in 
London. In May, June and .Inly th«‘ quantity 
of coal conveyed from the pit mouth to the 
metropolis had exceeded by a quarter of a 
million tons any n^corded supply during the 
same period of th<‘ year. 

Outside the metro|)olitan area the dis- 
tribution of coal was managed, without the 
compelling force of any special Order, by two 
main committees: (1) the Southern Counties 
Control, covering the south-eastern and south- 
western counties of Knglaud, with about 150 
local distribution committees ; and (2) the 
Northern Counties Advisory Committee, cover- 
ing the rest of Great Britain, with about 250 
local coimnittees. 
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BOYS REMOVING STONE AND DIRT FROM THE COAL; 


Allot hrr nioHsiirf ak(‘ii by tla? Controller 
was to (‘xtend tlio regulation of prici's etl'eeted 
by the I’riee of Coal Limitation Act. of ItUa. 
Kor this purposa t wo OnU^rs wen^ made by tlie 
Hoard of 'Kradt' at liis instance. The first, or 
Wholesale (\ial Prices Order, issued on 8e))- 
tember 1917, spt'cified t he maximum charges 
that factors and wliolesale merchants should 
be entitle<l to make, and limited the additions, 
ajiart from transport charges, they might make 
to th(‘ prices they paid tlie producers. Coal 
sold for export, or for the manufacture of 
liatc'ut fuel for exfiort, or for use in ships, was 
I'xempt from the proN'isions of this Order. The 
se(‘ond, or Ht^tail Coal Prices Order, issued a 
f<\v days later, prescribed maximum retail 
jirices for the sale of house coal throughout 
lh(* rnit(‘d Kingdom Avith tlic exception of the 
metropolitan area, where th<' (kint roller Jiad 
[)ow(‘r to fix retail prices under tlic Household 
Coal Distribution Order. In view of the wide 
dilTerenees in the cost of coal in different locali- 
lies, due mainly to costs of transport, but 
(lartly to differences in the maximum colhVry 
prices and in local merchants’ costs of dis- 
tribution, the duty of fixing the inaxiumin 
rc'tail pricei in each locality, by arrangement 
with the laical Government Board, the Scottish 
Ottice and the Irish, Office, was a.ssigned to 


local authorities in England and Wales to 
borough, urban district and rural district 
councils ; in Scotland to county and town 
councils ; and in Ireland to borough and urban 
district councils, town commissioners, and 
rural district councils. 

The basis on which tlicsc bodies were to fix 
the retail {irices was that the net profit from 
sales of coal d(*livered by road vehicle from a 
depot, wharf or railway siding in lots of one 
ton or over should not exceed Is. a ton. An 
addition of not more than 2s. a ton to the 
jirice thus fixed was allowed in the case of 
(pumtities less than one ton delivered by road 
veliicle, and a furth(*r addition not exceeding 
one penny per cut. was authorized for quan- 
tities of 2 cwd. or less sold from dealers’ shoi^s. 
An investigation made by the Controller in a 
largci number of localities in different parts 
of the country indieateil that in general 
(except in the case of sea-borne coal) 
these regulations would result in prices from 
fis. 6d. to 7s. 6d, a ton higher than those 
in operation for the twelve months preceding 
the outbreak of war. But these prices, of 
eourse, depended on the amount of the addition 
allowed under the Price of Coal Limitation Act. 
1915, to the pit-head prices prevailing at 
corrt^s ponding dates in the twelve months 
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ending June 30, 1914 ; and when this ivldition 
was increased they were raised proportlonat(>l 5 ^ 
In consequence of advances in the wages of the 
miners, tlie standard addition, wliich iiad been 
fixed at 4s. a ton in 1915, was increased ))y 
2s. 6d. a ton in the autumn of 1917, and again 
by the same amount towards the en<i of J\ine, 
1918. At the latter date it thus stoo<l at 9s. 
a ton for tlie country in general, and excep- 
tionally at lls. Gd. for South Wales. Ijondoners 
in the middle of 1918 found themselves paying 
45s. a ton for “ best coal.” 

As will be seen from what has already betai 
said, (piestions relating to coal mining labonr 
eaine witliin the Controller’s purview. As 
o'gards wages, he was confronted at the end of 
August, 1917, wit h a d(>mand for a 25 [X'r (‘cnt. 
increase to meet the increased costs of living, 
but by negotiation he was ahh' to induce the 
mincers to accept a flat rate inst('ad of a pt‘r- 
centage increase, which would have chii'tly 
bimefited men wlio were getting o'gnlar work 
and were previously earning tlie highest wages. 
'I’he arrangemiMit finally arrivi^d a.t was that 
then? should be an increast^ of 9s. a week or 
4s. t)d. in the case of boys — that was Is. Gd. a 
<iay for each day on whicli a man workial or 
was ready and able to work, and 9d. a day for 


boys under IG years of age. These increases 
were paid even when a pit was idle for lack 
of trad(\ and their object was to give some 
relief to men in the exporting districts who 
were suffering from irrt'gular working of 
tlie pits, due neither to themselv^es nor to 
the coal-owiK'rs, but to shortage of shipiiing. 
Anotlu'r advance on this “ war wage ” was 
arranginl at th(' (Mid of dura?, 1918. The 
\lin(‘rs’ Fed(‘ration ask(*d for an incn^ase of 
Is. Gd. a day for naai and 9d. a day for boys, 
and thesi? inci’(‘as(\s u(m*(' granted as a war 
bonus siibji'ct to c(‘rtain conditions to be 
mut ually arranged. 

Aft(‘r t he coal miravs wtu'c tMk(?n over th(*r(? 
was said to fa* a mark(‘d d('(M*(Mis(? in iialustrial 
unrest, with a gruMitcr willingness to regard 
vv«>rk in the coUi(MMi?s as war siM'vice of the 
first im[)orl ance, lla* min(M*s l•(*alizing that tla'y 
wi'vo working for tlaar country r*ath(?r than for 
the ))rivat(‘ jir’ofit of tli<Mr (Mnployers. Hut 
evMMi so, towai'ds th(‘ (M\d of .Jura*, 1918 , tla? 
Controller was const I’aintMl to add another to 
the* long list of a[)p(MiIs to them, ih? (h^plort'd 
the loss of output thr()Ugh sporadic striki'S 
ca.us(*d liy dil'fcM’eia'cs which (*onld hava? b(?(‘u 
(Misily settled without r'(‘sor*l to that W(*aj)on; 
h(‘ pointisl cut that an incnMisi'd output [ler 
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<u)aI ‘ got tor 10 cwt. A vvook would 

innan a total of about 10,000,000 tons a year ; 
and hfi exjjroHsi'd his ronviction tliat if the 
inon would pul increased efforts into their 
work, and if there w(Te no avoidable absentee- 
isin, the country wouhl jL?et the required output 
without any lengtlu'ning of the hours of work. 
Six or He\'<‘n weeks later, this appeal wais 
followed by a soleinn j)lea, soleninly signed by 
the Executive of the MiiKUs’ Eeslerat ion, in 
w hich evc'ry Tuiner was urged “ to work every 
day on which the colliery is o|hui for work, 
)t liealth arwl circuinstances })erniit,” and it 
was stated that an endeavour v\as lM‘ing made 
to <*stal)lish at all the collie^i(^s within the 
next few weeks joint committees to lessen a.s 
far as possible unnec(*ssary absiaiteeism. Hut, 
as we have already seen, committei^s of this 
kind W(u*e su|)posed to have been formed two 
years Ix'fon*. 

Still another app*al was made by IMr. Lloyd 
(}eorg(' at Nevv[)ort on August 11, when he 
picturesqu(ily exhortixl the miners to hurl coal 
at the (h'rmans in wagon loads. A piteous 
picture of Italy’s straits for fiK'l was drawn a 
WH’ck afterwards by Signor (falli, tlu^ chird of 


the Italian Coal Mission in London, and a few 
days later the Coal Controller read to a con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation assembled at 
Southport riiessages from Admiral Beatty, Sir 
Douglas Haig, M. Clemeneeau, and Marshal 
Foch, all urging the supreme importance of an 
adequate supply of coal. Me also revealed 
that ow ing to the effects of influenza the output 
during the preceding July had been lownr than 
in any mont h since tlie w ar began — a misfortune 
that added several million tons to the estimated 
deficit wliich, as is shown on p. 130, was the 
main r(*ason for introducing tlie rationing 
scheme that was being put into force just at 
this period. On the same day the newspaj^ers 
reported a strike in Yorkshire whicli resulted 
in 20,000 miners sto2)ping work, though only 
for a day. 

So far as it could bo ox|)resse(l by the rough 
and unsatisfactory method of dividing the 
total production by the number of miners 
employed above and behnv ground, the annual 
outf)ut per man had not changed v^ery seriously 
during the war. The figures as given by the 
President of the Hoard of Trade to the House 
of Commons on July 31, 1918, were 25o, 234, 
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265, 257 and 246 tons per man for the fivo 
yf^ars 1913-1917, and he added that tho rate 
in the first 24 weeks of tho year in which iio 
was speaking Iwi been 247 tons. At best tiicse 
ligiires did not compare at all favourably with 
tliose even of a decade before, for in 1906 and 
1907 tho output per man was 292 tons ; but 
apart from them there wore fx>»ople in touch 
with tho coal-mining industry who, judging 
from other criteria, believed that at huist in 


than was taken away ; and they urged that 
when experts visited mines on behalf of tho 
Controller to inquire into complaints from tho 
men as to the laxity of iminngers in this rosp<>ct 
they should inter vic'w representative's of the 
men as well as the maaagt'rs in order to g(*t at 
the facts. 

In cionnexion with tlie question of ])roduetion 
it may also be noted that not all of the oiitimt 
that figurecl as coal was really coal. Bitter 
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some districts the productive (efficiency of tho 
miner had distinctly fallen off during th(? war. 

This result miglit liave boon antici[)ated from 
tho fact that the 400,000 men who by August, 
1918, had gone from tho pits to tho Army (this 
figure must not be taken as representing the 
net reduction in the number omploy<*d, since 
otlier men had boon drafted in) no doubt 
included many of the best from the physical 
point of view, and with the best will in the world 
the less fit and less skilled men on which the 
industry had to depend could not bo expect (ul 
to maintain the same standard. Other causes, 
however, were said to be having their effect in 
keeping down production : one was that many 
of the miners hael no interest in earning high 
wages because they had no opportunity <^f 
8f3ending the extra money, and another was 
their strong objection to tho payment of income 
tax, which led them so to regulate the amount 
of work they did as to keep their earnings below 
the limit of exemption. On tho other hand 
the minora alleged that the quality of the food 
they were receiving adversely affected their 
efficiency as coal producers. They also asked 
that better fa^cilities should be provided for 
conveying coal from the working places to the 
«urf€ioe, men often being able to get more coal 


complaintji were heard from gas com[)anies and 
oth(‘r large eonsumers about tli(( incrc'astMl 
percentage of dirt and iu(’ombustil)l(^ matt(‘r 
that was deliven'd as fuel, (Ik^ cousecpiencs^ 
being that {airc'hasc'rs had to j)ay for, and the 
railways liad to carry, large amounts of rub))iHli 
that not oidy had no la'at -giving valia* but 
also was dilVaMilt, and expt'usivf^ to disfKjse of. 
A similar phenomenon was witnessed in tho 
United States. 'Fhert', during the Aretie-liko 
weather of the winter of 1917-18, tlie (|uality of 
’the coal “ d(3erea.sed \n ith amazing raj)idity, 
aggravating the existing fuel famine to a d('gr(*(' 
not readily (*redil)l('.” F ri(‘ndly suggestiojis for 
iinprovcm(:int proved of no avail, and Ok^ 
Government had to institute a rigorous system 
of inspection, the producing companies being 
comjKdled to i)ay the freight ami other charges 
on coal that was condemned for excess of 
impurities, and to give it away to h(.)spitals and 
siipilar institutions. 

The proper distribution of mining labour 
was another problem tp which the LJontroller 
had to turn his attention. From time to time 
it happened in districts the output of which 
under normal conditions was larg(4y exportcjd 
that th(^re was enforced idleness among the 
miners because the outlet for the coal they 
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pnxkiood wan iiia<ioq\iat(*. At tlie sarno tune, 
thoro wan in other districts a serious shortage 
of men. ArrangeriKmts were t liereftire made 
in some cases to traiisf(*r labour from areas 
in which it was superfluous to others in which 
it was deticieiit : for instance, a special tram 
service was put on to enable m<Mi to travel 
from tlic east of Kifcship‘, when* the pits were 
often working short time, to the west of the 
county, \s here thi'n* was more demand for their 
serx'ices. '('h(‘ !\Iin<‘rs’ K(Ml(U‘ation a, Iso accepted 
a i)rofM>sa.l madi* liy tlic Controller for tin* 


of the country as a whole, and obviously 
directions fie might issue or rearrangements 
lie might make might enhance the profits 
of one concern while diminishing those of 
anotlier. Again, th(^ 2,500 coal mines in the 
country were of all sizes and de.scription.s — 
some great und(a*takings provided with every 
facility for ra])id and economical production, 
oth(‘rs small, ill-equipped and difficult to work 
etfi<-iently. He had power to order mines 
to l)e closed down, and if in the interests of 
increased outiiut ho found it advisable to 
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establisbmtMit of Mobility Bureaux, to be 
worked l)y it. and its District Associations, and 
to ilnal syst<‘matically with the transfer of 
coal miners from pits that were not working 
full time tv) other coal, fire-clay or ganister 
mini's where thc'ir labour was needed. 

Finally, the CVintroller had to undertaki' 
the settlement of various conqiliciited financial 
[)roblems arising out of the taking over of the 
control of the coal mines by the State. Subject 
to his directions, the existing management 
of the mines was to continue, and their owners 
and managers remained liable under all the 
various Coal Mini's Acts. But his main object 
was to maintain or increase the coal output 


exercise this power in respect of some mines 
of the latter class, the owners would lose th(^ir 
profits. Even if coal -getting were discontinued 
temporarily from a mine which it was not 
intended to close downi p(>rmanontly, it would 
often be necessary to continue pumping opera- 
tions and to maintain the principal roads, 
in order to avoid excessive expenditure 
on reopening. 

The terms on which claims for compensation 
arising out of cases like these should be settled 
were defined in an exceedingly intricate 
agreement which was signed on July 20, 1917, 
by the Controller and the Mining Association 
of (Jreat Britain, and this agreement 
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ombodied in the Coal Mines Control Ap:reoment 
(Confirmation) Act passed on February (>, 1918. 
Under it prosperous undertakings, over and 
above the 80 per cent, excess profits tliey paid 
to the national exchequer, had to pay a fuiiher 
15 per cent, of those profits info a fund out 
of which the Controller made payments to 
less fortunate undertakings whose pi'ofits 
fell below a guaranteed standard. W'hen 
the Controller closed a mine the cost of niain- 
taining and reinstating it wuis to be met out of 
a levy on all undertakings in a district, this 


attacking the problem from tht* other end bv 
reducing the amount ot coal us(*d, whether hy 
restricting the consuiujition or by ensuring 
emcient utilization. It is true that fioin time 
to time ratla^r half-heart('<l admonitions to 
economy made their a[)peai'anee. Ib'jxating 
in June, 1915, the Hoard of d^ade Coal Mining 
Organization Committee thought that the 
im|)ortaiiee of eeonomy in t la^ use of coal 
should be brought befori' the public, and sug- 
gested that there wimc obvious tiidds for saA’ing 
in public and private^ lighting and in thi' manu- 
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levy to be made only on the application of an 
association (or group of associations) of colliery 
owners in the district or districts. The agree- 
ment, which w'as binding on all coalowners, 
though many of them were opposed to it, 
could be determined by the Controller at any 
tim(.*, and in any case was to cease to hav-o 
effect six months after the termination of the 
war. 

In his earlier days of ofTice the attention of 
the Controller was mainly concentrated on 
questions affecting the output and distribution 
of coal, and little was done either by him or by 
those who preceded him in the direction of 


facturc of luxuries that re(juired coal. In the 
following ()etol)er the Harliamenf ary War 
Sav'ings (dommittees issued a. leallet with liints 
for saving coal, and in .March, 191 (i, t he Hoard 
A 'Pradc mad(‘ aii appeal for cconojuy in fuel, 
following it up in May witli a h‘tti*r to gas and 
electric light uruhTtakings n'qiiesting them to 
inform their custom(‘i*s that the consumption 
of coal for lighting purposes must be Kxluced 
by 10 per cent. A f(wv wei'ks later t la* Hoard 
dixnv the attention of electricity undertakings 
to the very considerable saving that might bo 
effected by the adoption of arrangements for 
the linking up and joint working of electric 
power stations ; os a result a certain amount 
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of activity was Hhouti in varioiiK [lartn of the 
country in drawing up and carrying out 
Bclienu’H of interconnexion, though these efforts 
were tiandieappe<l hy the divtu-sity of the 
systenis and pressur<*s of supply cm|)loyod. 
Again, the public was asked to burn gas in 
preferciiKM? to raw coal, because in the process 
of making gas c('rtain |)roducts are obtained 
which were urgently ne(*ded for the manu- 
facture of high (explosives, though th(\y are 
lost wh<>n coal is burned in a fire[)lace or 
furnace in tlu^ ordinary way ; and the more 
(•oal was us(h 1 for gasmaking the* gn^ater the 
supply of thos(' jiroducts. The authorities 
who w(*re anxious to see tlie consumption of 
coal hmIiksmI were, howev('r, impaksl on the 
horns of a dilc'iunm, and w'axered betwcsMi 
r(‘coiuniending the gas undertakings to nedet^ 
all th(>ir gas out of coal, for the sak«* of th(^ 
by-products, and urging them to r(‘ly as much 
as possible on watiu’ gas, the production of 
which would conserv(^ coal, but not yield the 
desirrMl by products. 

fn tlu^ middle of 1910 ther(i were rumours of 
impc'uding jilans for (aiforcing economy in coal 
by tla' issu(< of coid tickets, and for persuading 
users of gas and ckHdricity to reduce^ their 


consumption by charging thorn double rates 
on any excess above 75 per cent, of their 
accounts for the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year. In the autumn the National 
War Savings Committee, in co-operation with 
the Board of Trade, issued an earnest ajipeal 
to all householders, and especially the well-to- 
do, to exercise the greatest economy in the use 
of coal, gas and electricity. The first serious 
step towards restriction of consumption, how- 
ever, was not taken till a year later, wlien t he 
Household (!oal Hist ributiori Order, to which 
reference lias already boon made, was apiilitul 
in the J.,ond()n area ; and it was followed by a 
further measure in tlie shape of ii Lighting, 
llimting and Power Order under the Oefence 
of tJie Realm Regulations, wliich was dated 
Mareli 20, 1918, and came into opei’ation on 
April 2. 

This Order was divided into two main [larts. 
The second, wdiich a|)|)lied all over (Ireat 
Britain, prohibited th(? serving of hot meals 
and the cooking of food in hotels, restam-auts, 
elul)s and similar places between 9.30 p.m. 
and .5 a.m., and it also [iroxided that no 
ligJits, exce])t such as were necessary for 
cleaning and watching, should be exliihiled 
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in (he (lining looms of such filacM'-s bctw(‘(*n 
10 p.rn. and 5 a. in. Exceptions wcio made in 
regard to boveniges served to n^sidiaits or in 
lailway buffets, to canteens at railway 
stations for soldiers and sailors, and to privab' 
cantoinis in Govornment ottiees or works, 
controlled establislimeuts and police stations. 
Further, the eonsumjitioii of gas or electricity 
on the stage or in t he auditorium of any placo 
of entertainment was forbidden betwe«ai 10. *10 
p.m. and 1 ]).m. on the following day, with 
(ertain excejitions as to rehearsals and the 
exhibition of cinematograph films to tla* 
trade ; and entertaimmmts and lectures be- 
tween the same hours were barred in any jiart 
of inns, hotels aiul boarding houses lighted or 
heated by gas or electricity. No lights of any 
description were to be used at any time in shop 
1 rents, except those necessary lor serving eiis- 
tomers or for illiuninating a small sign to 
nidicate that the shop was open for business. 
Besides directly promoting economy of gas 
and electricity these regulations indirectly 
saved fuel, because they tended to make people 
go home earlier, and thus it was possible to 
reduce the late services on railways and tram- 
ways, It may be not^d that a few months 
before they carrie into force drastic measures 


of a similai* kind liad Ixhmi iuuioune(‘d in 
(h'rmany, including limitation of shop and 
street, lighting, early closing of shops, restau- 
rants and thc'atres, and r(‘striction of railway 
and tramway scr\ ices. 

The other part of thi‘ Order appIiiMl only 
to those parts of England lying south of a 
liiK^ drawn fi’om the Jlristol (diannel to th<< 
Wash. It ordained that the amount of gas 
or cl(K*tricity consumed on a-uy pnanises in any 
one quarter of the year should not exee(‘d 
five-sixths of tin* ainouni eonsumed in tlm 
corn'spoiidiiig (|uarf(‘r ot the year 1910 or 
1917, whichever was th<' greater. Tlu' eon- 
sumption, liovN (*ver, ue(‘d not Ik* r(>due(Ml belcjw 
certain minima 3, (MU) cu. ft. of gas and 20 
units of eleetrieity in llu* .hine and September 
quarters, and 3,500 eu. ft. and 40 units in tla^ 
December and Man-h (juarlers — and pc'rsons 
whose normal consumption did not exceed 
those amounts wen* p(“rmittt^d to consume 
jiH much as th(*y did in tin* correspond- 
ing quarter of 1910 or 1917, whichever 
was' the greater. Hospitals, nursing hoincs, 
controlled establislimeuts, railway stations, 
3okl stores and gas and (*leetricity stations 
were exempt from restrictions on their 
consumption. 
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lOvon tlio aiidiopH of Mils Ordor roiiliw'd 
that at loast (ho portion (loaliiifi: with tho 
roatrictiofi of tho hoiiootiold consiiniption of 
Ktio ntiil olootri< itv wa« rathia' a oi'iulo and make- 
Htiift piooo ot work. Tndoo.) tho Hoard of Trade 
wart altno.rtt apologctii? about it, jiroinisiiig 
(liio cotirtidfaalioii for coiirtinnors in itrt adminis- 
tration. and explaining tliat, tho need for 
an inimediato rf‘dn(*lion of oonsum[)tion ba<l 
rnlofl out the idea of framing a sehemo of 
rationing based on tlie cireiimstancert of indi- 



BHTWKEN A SHIP’S BOILEKS. 

vidnal eonsnmers. since nec(‘ssarily a conside!*- 
al>Ie time would bt> recjuircd to bring any such 
scheme into opfTation. Pt'rhaps the point 
with \\hi(*h th«' public was most dissatisfied 
was tluit the Order jirt'ssed most hardly on 
those m ‘i’it( rious p(‘o|)le who had been volun- 
tarily economizing in gas and rdf'ctricity during 
the two previous y(*arrt ; but its gl’n^'(?st defect 
as a practical measure was that it <lefeatod its 
jiurportt' of reducing the consum[)tion of find 
by encouraging th(' use of coal on the part 
of those who found their allowances of gas and 
('lectricity inconveniently small. 

Its existence, or at least that of the portion 
Avhich rationed gas and elect ricity to dcunestic 
consumers in the South of England, was, how- 
evt r, short-lived, and in July it was replaced 
by a new Household Fuel and Lighting Order 
which ap})lied to the whole of England and 
Wales, and whicli ratirined coal, gas and 
electricity simultaneously. The part of the 


old Order that restricted tho consumption of 
fuel and lighting in places of entertainment 
remained in force. 

Tho reason that dictated the supersossii^Hi 
of the old Order was partly its inherent im- 
pcn-foctions, but still more the pressure of 
external circumstances The German offensive 
in the early part of 1918 affected tho situation 
in two ways. In the first plaeo, it deprived the 
French of the use of some of their collieries in 
the I*as de Calais, wdiile at the same time tin* 
railways serving that coalfiehl were so fully 
cfigagcd for military purposes that it w.i.s 
almost impossible to convey coal ovxw them. 
The result was that the amount of coal France 
could draw from her own mines was rcdncMMl 
to the cxt.<*nt of about 8, 000, 000 tons a year, 
and this de ficiency had (o be made good from 
Hrit isli sonrc(‘s. In addition, Italy’s lan-ds 
were urgent, and in all an increaseul demand of 
1. ‘1,000,000 tons a year from Allies and neutrals 
fell upon tho collieries td’ the irniled Kiiigdom. 
In the second place*, there' was an impewat i\'c‘ 
call fe)r more' men for tlu' Army. In February 
t h(' coal situatie)!! seemed relativn'Iy se_) fa.ve)iir- 
abl(' that it was elecieleel that 50,000 men eould 
be sparcel from the miii(*s fe)r military 8(*r\icc 
without real ineonvenience, if the whe)k^ of tlx* 
United Kingde)m were rationed for coal on tlu- 
lines aeloptcd for London in th(3 preceding ye-ar. 
A little later, with the Ge'Pinan aelvariee, llie rc 
arose the rpiestion of rele*asing a second 50,000 
miiKWs, but Ihis number w^as halved, and llu‘ 
total le> b(' withdrawn thus became 75,000. 
It was e.stimaled that in consequence the out- 
put of coiil would he n'duced by 22,500,000 
tons in the year, so tliat, with the increased 
supply of 111,000,000 tons to Allies and neutrals, 
a total amount of 35,500,000 tons had to lx* 
found. 

More than a quarter of this quantity, <>i‘ 
10,000,000 tons, it was calculated, would be 
obtained from tho areas that produced cool 
tor export. Jn these largo quantities of com! 
had bc'cn stored at the pit-heads, whence th('y 
could not be removed, not so much on account 
of lack of shipping as because of tho submarine 
menace ; indeed, it had often been the ca.se thci 
miners willing to work had perforce been idl' 
because their produce could not be .sent away 
But thanks to various operations carried on; 
by the Navy, shipping regained its froodoin in 
large measure, and tho accumulated stocks, 
with which it must be remembered the railway- 
could not deal owing to. congestion of traffic*. 
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?ould thus be distributed by coastal steamers. 
A second source whicli could be drawn upon 
was some 4,000,000 tons stored at pits in otlier 
parts of the country, and a third was 3,000,000 
(oils stored at depOts ; wliile (he recall from (he 
home army of about 25,000 pre-war miners of 
low medical category, together with the usual 
influx of boys to the pits, was t^xpecfed to 
yield an additional 3,500,000 tons. Thesis four 
sources accounted for 20,500,000 tons ; of the 
remaining 15,000,000 tons, the Household Fuel 
and Lighting Order was designed t(j save 
8,000,000, and a system of rationing of indus- 
tries by priority 7,000,0(^0. 

Although this Order was an extremely long 
and complicated document of the worst oOicial 
type, th(^ main principles on whicli i(- was 
based were simple enough. Each house ro- 
ceiviMl a lighting allowance of gas or el(‘et ricity 
and a fuel allowance of coal or coke, botli 
allowances varying according to the number 
of rooms. The lighting allowaiice could be 
taken |)a.rtly in gas and jiartly in electrieity, 
12 Board of Trade units of the latter hudug 
rt^ckoned as equiyalent to 750 cu. ft. of the 
former. The fuel allowance could also in part 
h.) takcai in gas or electricity, or in gas and 
electricity ; in this case 15,000 (*u. ft . of gas, 


or 800 units of electricity, counted as one ton 
of coal, so that the ecpii valent of 750 cu. ft. of 
gas was 40 units, instead of only 12, as under 
the lighting allowance. 'FIki smallest (piantity 
of coal that could be conv(‘rted into gas or 
electricity was one rpiarter of a ton. The con- 
sumer also had t Ik' option ot taking coke in 
lieu of coal, at the rate of three tons of the 
former for two of the latter. 

I he lighting allowance was (he same all over 
England, and ranged from 7..j()0 cu. f( . of gas 
or 120 units of eleclrieity for houses in which 
th(‘ nuinlier of rooms did not exceed thns* up 
to .10,000 cu. ft. or 480 units in hons(*s with 
19 to 21 rooms. Tln^ fuel allowance was 
rather largia* in th(' North than in the South. 
For houses having from six to 20 rooms, it. 
amounted, in Wales a, nil in England north of 
a line drawn roughly from the l>rist(»l (liannel 
to the W'ash, to a ton a year per room ; south 
ol that line (including the Metropolitan I’’uel 
Area) it was less hy one ton a.nnually. For 
houses with fewer than six rooms (he allowance 
was slightly more liberal in proportion, both 
in till* North and the Soutli. Frosision was 
also made for incnaising it in certain cases, 
as when old piTsons, young ehildriai or invalids 
were resident in a house, or H(‘])arate rooms 
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Oil fuel is required for destroyers and many other naval vessels. 
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wvrt'i occupied by lodgers. As compared with 
the rations iinpose<l on London in 1917, the 
Order was cstinuited to represent a nHluetion 
of al)out 25 per Its administration was 

local and decentralized, tlirough Fuel Overseers 
appoint'd by tlic* local authoril-ies of the various 
disl riots. 

scope of the Order was wider than its 
tith' impli(Ml, and it not only extended to 
laundries, dairies, and otlier industrial and 
tradti premises in which occupations or busi- 
nesses of a domestic or quasi -domestic nature 
w(Tf* carried on, l)ut it was also !ij)plicable to 
the smaller purely industrial premises using 
not more' than 100 tons of fuel a year. The 
elTect of the rationing of larger industries was 
nuamt to that t lu^so of an essential character, 
engag('d in work of national military im- 
portance, should be guaranteed an adequate 
supply of coal, v\hih» the less (essential ones, 
not engaged din‘ctly on war work, would 
come under a [priority system designed to secure 
the dt^siretl saving of 7,000,000 tons a year. 
Ktforts were also instituted to ri'diice the 
industrial consumption of fuel by se(Mng that 
it was used (‘Oiciently and (‘Conomically. For 
this |jurpost' a technical staff was attached to 
the head oihee of the Coal (k)nt roller in London, 


and a considerable body of engineers was 
secured to work in the provinces in connexion 
with it — an arrangement that enabled the 
country to bo mapped out into districts so that 
all industrial consumers would be readily in 
toiich with the organization. The scheme, 
which comprised two main sections— -electrical 
undertakings and industrial undertakings — 
included scrutiny of l^e quantity and quality 
of the coal consumed by the various under- 
takings, and inspection of wwks and factories 
by experts to iiscertain the efficiency obtained 
in the consumption of fuel and the possibilities 
of improv(*ment. Applications for help and 
ivdvieo were invited from industrial users, and 
in atldition the plan was that representatives 
of the Controller should systematically visit 
the various firms. 

This scheme followed one of a similar but 
more driistic character that. ha<l already been 
inaugurated in America. We have already 
told (Chap. CCXLIV) how, largely owing to 
the failure of the railways to cope with the 
traffic, the United States suffered a coal 
famine so bad that , in January, 1918, it was 
necessary to declare a public holiday of thre«^ 
days, follow’od by several “ h('af -k^ss ” Mondays, 
in order to save coal and enable stock^i to be 
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roploviished. But, apart from trattic 

ostimateg made in tlu* oarly part of 1918 
by the Unitod Staton Fuel AdminiHl ration 
indicated that in the oiiRuing twelve monthn 
the country would require a quantity of coal 
larger by some 80,000^ift|fti tons than it had 
used in the previous year, when the output 
had been 50,000,000 tons greater than ever 
previously recorded. It was not thought 
possible to increase the output by more than 
al)out 25,000,000 tons, so that there remained 
a deficit of between 50 and 60 million tons 
which had to be made up, if possiVjle, by 
iH'onomies and the prevention ot waste. 

One of the measures t-aken for tliis purpose 
^vas the establishment <'fit Washington ot a 
Fuel Engineering Division under tTie Unitod 
•States Fuel Administration. Originally this 
divivsion w^as in two sections, one to deal \vith 
railways, and the other with all other power 
plants; but later the work connected with the 
railways was handetl over to the Railway 
Administration, and the Fuel Engineering 
Division devoted itself entindy to the conser- 
vation of fuel in stationary power plants. 
The organization adopted involved centrah- 
zation on essential fundamentals,” which were 
uniform for all States. ' There was a central 


oflico in Washinglou, with an administ rat iv( 
engin(x>r for each coal-using State, a.ttach<Ml 
to the Federal Fuel Administ ration of that 
State, l)ut th(^ local administration was elastic 
so that the scheme might he workabh^ and 
effective under widely varying conditions. 

The fundamentals of the nat ional [^rogrammo 
were; (1) Personal inspection of every pow<'r 
plant ; (2) tho rating and classifieatjon of all 
the plants in tho country into live classes, 
aceordirig to the thoroughness w'ith which the 
owners conformed to tlu^ ri'coinmendations of 
tlio United States Fuel Admiiustration ; aiid 
(3) the curtailna^rit or stopjiago of supplies of 
coal, at tho discretion of tin' FediTal Fuel 
Administration, to any neiullessly wasteful 
plant, Tlie reeouuiKaidations of the Fuel 
Administration required that means ho pro- 
vided for measuring and recording tho find 
used each sliift or day ; that boiler-feed wat(*r 
bo heated by exhaust steam or waste heat, 
and measured ; that tho correct amount of jiir 
be supplied to the fuel, and jiroper means pro- 
vided for measuring an<l regulating tht^ drauglit ; 
that boiler surfaces be kept clean inside and out ; 
tliat furnaces and settings be kept in good 
repair and free from air leakage ; that exposed 
steam surfaces wasting heat be covered with 
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suitable insulating material i that exhaust 
t(Mun, wherever pn.ssible, be used to the exehi- 
ion of direct steain from the boilers, the plant 
Iwing designed to prodtiee no more exhaust 
steam than (’ould be eHit’ic'utlv utilizerl in berat- 
ing iind process work ; and that a competent 
employer or commit te(^ be detaileti to supervise 
the work of fuel eonstTvoition in boilers and 
engirjes, and a competent committee be piit 
iii <*harge of the same work in buildings and 
shof)H outside the power plants. As a further 
assislance in tlii.« work, the Fuel Administration 
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))rcpared a .U)-miuutc film of moving pictures 
illust rating good and l)ad op ‘ration of steam 
boilers, metiiods of testing, etc. — tlu'so pictures 
iH'ing available to any State in connexion with 
«ts publicity and educational propaganda; 
and it also published a series of bullctiuK on 
tla^ (‘iigineering phases of steam and fuel 
econojuics. 

In tlu‘ Ujiitt‘d Kingdom the war further 
stimulate<l att(‘ntion to the wider aspects of 
the |)robl<Mn of the more ethcient employment 
of th(' national f\iel resources, as op})osed to 
tlc' innnediiito r(‘striction of the amounts con- 
sumed rendeo'd ra?eessary by the deficiency of 
supplies. ’rh(‘ British Association could claiTU 
the merit of giving a k'ad in this matter, but 
its elTorfs werc^ merged in and superseded by 
t\i' Ktiel Rest'arch Hoard which was estab- 
lished under the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Rcse-iircli, This Hoard, which 
was under the direction of Sir fJeorge Heilby, 
took up two main lines of inquiry : (1) A 
survey and classification o. the coal seams in 


the different mining districts by means of 
chemical and physical tests in the laboratory ; 
and ( 2 ) investigation of the practical problems 
which must be solved if any large proportion of 
the raw coal at present burnt in its natural 
state wrs to be replaced by the various forms of 
fuel obtainable fiom coal by processes ol car- 
bonization. For the purposes of the second 
branch of inquiry a large experimental station 
was en^ded at Fast (Ireenwich, equipp'd in 
such a way that 02:)crations on an industjial 
scale could be carried out under proper working 
conditions. As was explained in the first 
published rcja)rt of the Hoard, the need for 
inv^ostigation of a kind that could no be 
adequately carried out except in such a station 
had been becoming more and more insistent 
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tor several years ])re\dously owing to <h man(D 
for cheaper and more ample supplies of electric 
power, for home supplies of fuel oil for the 
Navy and of motor spirit for the air and 
transport services, and for smokeless domestic 
hid. The only develop in nt that could satisfy 
all these demands simul aneously was seen to 
he the substitution of manufactured fuels 
prepared from raw roa! by distil atiori for the 
coal burnt in boilers, fu naces and domestic 
fireplaces ; end tins invo ved large problems. 
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both enj?ineering and ooononiic* for tho noli it ion 
of which the requisite data were not in 
existence. The object for whicli (he Fuel 
Ri^search Hoard was established was to ascer- 
tain these fundamental data, though i(s work 
^^'as directed towards the needs of thi^ future 
radier tfiari those ()f the war |)eriod. 

Another document of importance in rclatio*i 
t(^ the better utilization of our coal resourct^s 
which, as for years Royal ( •oniinission aft(‘r 
Royal Commission, not to mention private 
individuals, had preached in vain, though 
large, were strictly limited, was the report of 
the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, issued at the end 
of 1917. This report presented the case for 
the extended generation and use of electricity 
as a means not only of employing our fviel 
supplies to better advatitagc, but also of 
developing our industries. It urged the need, 
for the latter purpose, of largely increasing — 
by two or three times — the amount of power 
nsod ; and it expressed the opinion that with 
a comprehensive system of electric supply a 
Having of 65,000,000 tons of coal might be 
expected, on the basis of the extent to which 
power was used at the time ; while alternatively, 
if these 55,000,000 tons were used for extended 
and new industrial purposes, some 15 million 
horse -power would be available throughout 
the year. The establishment of an efficient 
electric supply system throughout the country 


NNould further m<nm, it <loclarcd, a nMluction 
in (he cost- of the transport and rk'liv’iM'V of 
coal, a saving in the amount of crial used for 
domestic ])urposcs (put at :k>,()00,000 tons 
annually ), ^’conomics ai'ising from gn‘at(T use 
ot cle(‘tricity in the household, ( h(^ possibility 
ot utilizing coal left in the |)i(s or otla^rwise 
wasted and of (extracting liy-products from 
it, and increased elf'ctrihcat ion of raihvays. 
I aken tog(*thcr, it ailiiiiKMl, (Ik'si! possible 
savings and advantage's show'ed a total possible 
national advantag(^ whi(*h could hardly he put 
at less than tl ()0,t)()(),()0() a y(‘ar, apart from 
manufacturing and individual advantage's. In 
its main lines the sche'me sugge\stcd in the 
report for the reorganization of the national 
ele^ctricity supply was ado])t(‘d hy the Hoard 
of Trade Commit te'e? which re^perte'd in June, 
1918, on the le'gislativc measures required to 
give it effect. 

The reports of seve'ral othe^r sub-commit tees, 
constituting tlic final report of the C-oal (’em- 
servation Committee, were |)ublished in August. 
Perhaps the most, cfinspicuous of the recom- 
mendations made w as that for the establish - 
inent of a separate Ministry of Mines and 
^linerals under a Minister with a seat in Par- 
liament, tills Minister to be assisted by an 
Advisory Board containing representatives of 
the mining industry, including the workmen, 
with men eminent in branches of science 
connected with the industry, and possibly 
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PLOUGHING BY GOAL GAS. 


r(^[)ros(Mitaiivcs of th(^ principal claasos of 
coinsmiK'rs, 1'ho Suh Conunitloo poiutod out 
that oven l)cfr)rn the war six or sovoii difforont 
State I)(»partments \Nere coneorned with miiios 
and juinerals, and that with the war the 
nund>er and divorsity of tho functions of tho 
State in tfiis matter showed a great increase. 
Tt tlu'refoni pr()t)Osed that with few (sxceptions 
tht'se timet ions shouhi he transferred, eitlier 
at once or aft(‘r the war, to tlio new Ministry, 
which among otlier things would attend to 
mining education, regulatioiia as to health and 
siifety, and local problems such as tho working 
of barriei’s and tho drainage of waterlogged 
areas. Discussing tho relations between tho 
pro|>osed Ministry and the finperial Mineral 
Kesources Dureau which had been pronounced 
to be desiiable by tho Imperial War Cont'oronce 
in H)17, and which by tho time tho Sub-Com- 
initt ee’s report was published had been definitely 
constituted under tho chairmansliip of 8ir 
Hichard Hedmayne, tho Sub-Committee con- 
sidered that- the Minister of Mines must retain 
full adnhnistrative control of his department, 
and that corresponding departments in the 
Dominions would no doubt rightly claim 
similar freedom and responsibility. 

From ooal wo may turn to liquid fuel, con- 
sisting for the most part of petroleum, a 
natural product obtained from tho earth in 
various oilfields oversea and imported into this 
country. . It may l>e divided into two main 


classes- the light spirit or |)etrol needed for 
the engines of aeroplanes and motor veViicles, 
and the heavy oils used for raising steam in 
sliips of the Navy, for heating certain typos of 
industrial furnace and for driving Diesel and 
.'Similar engines. Kerosene or lamp oil is an 
intermediate variety. 

To take the former first, apart from a sharp 
but transient rise in tho price in August, 1914, 
as a result, not of any scarcity, but cither of 
panic or of unscrupulous profiteering, little 
was heard for good or ill during the first year 
or eighteen montlis of tho war abotit the petrol 
supply, which streamed on in its accustomed 
. abundance. Some people precMjhod, and some 
even put the precept into practice, that motor- 
ing and the consumption of petrol it entailed 
was a luxury that should be foregone in w’ar- 
time in common with luxuries in general ; but 
the continuance of tho usual plenteous supplies 
of motor spirit was mostly accepted as a 
matter of course, with no disturbing thought 
of shortage bringing restriction of use. Early 
in January, 1916, however, one of the great 
companies engaged in the distribution of motor 
spirit issued a warning that owing to the 
enormous quantities that had to be supplied 
for military purposes at home and in France 
there might occa»sionally ho delays in tho 
deliveries to civil consumers, and urged that 
orders should be limited to a minimum and 
the utmost economy practised in consumption. 
This notice really reflected the anxiety that 
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was beginning to be felt by the Goveriunent, 
but its effect was discounted by the issue of a 
counter-manifesto by a rival company, which 
intimated that it had ample stocks and was 
ready to meet the normal requirements of its 
customers. The original warning was, howoVer, 
repeated more plainly a few weeks later, when 
the former company stated that the supplies 
available, after military requirements had been 
met, were only a third of those of peace time. 
Rising prices provided a still stronger hint that 
all was not well, and, finally, without indecent 
haste, tho Govermnent took action. 


and Anny, to be about 153,000,000 gallons a 
year, or over 12,000,000 gallons a month, as 
compared with a total civilian consumption 
of 111,000,000 gallons in the previous year. 
The quantity in stock about this period had 
dwindled to about 12^ million galloris, or little 
more than a third of what it Inui btssi at the 
beginning of the year, and it was estimate<l 
that only 75,000,000 gallons a year would be 
available for t-lie civil population, or about 
0,300,000 a month. The committee received 
demands for 324,000 licences, ri'presenting a 
much larger number of vehicles. 




SCENE IN THE RUMANIAN OIL FIELD. 


Towards the end of April tho Board of 
Trade appointed a committee to control tho 
supply and distribution of petrol and to con- 
sider the measures necessary in the national 
interest to ensure adequate supplies for tho 
purposes of the war and essential needs and to 
regulate its use for other purposes. No exact 
information about the country’s demands was, 
of course, available. The first stop of this 
committee, therefore, was to take a census, 
and on June 13 every person who used or kept 
motor spirit was required to furnish within 
s6ven days a return giving liis consumption, 
stock ^nd estimated requirements. The figures 
stated ill tbe returns showed tho civil require - 
tnents, in addition to the demands of the Navy 


Tn these cir(rlImHtaM(H^s it was evident that 
consumers could not all get tlK' amounts they 
asked h)r, and thf' allocations were made on a 
priority basis aeeordiiig to tlie character of the 
purpose for which tl\r spirit was to be used. 
Tn respect of commt^rcial cars and industrial 
processes 00 per cent, of tho quantity (!<•- 
manded was allow<*d ; taxicabs, omnibuses, and 
public vehiclivs receiv'ed 50 i)er cent. ; doctors 
and veterinary s»irgconH’ cars the full amount 
asked for up to 50 gallons a month; privab^ 
cars 25 per cent., with a maxinmtn of 30 gallons 
a month, and motor-cycles 2 gallons a month. 
Of the 6,300,000 gallons available a month, 
*’ 100,000 went to commereial vehicles. 312 500 
to industrial processes, 2,037,000 to cabs anu 
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A “SPOUT" ON THK BIIU-EYBAT OIL FIELD, BAKU. 


oiiiiiiV)usos, 418,750 to doctors and veterinary 
Hiirgooiin, 700,000 to private cars, and 181,250 
to motor-cycles. Tn the ease of tlit^ private 
oars t he amount ask(‘d for was 2,800,000 gallons 
monthly, but tla^ a\erage allowance they 
actually rccidved was rather less than 7 gallons 
for each car. Private ouiicrs showed prasse- 
worthy moderation in est iinating th<MP najuire- 
ments. 

d’lu' procedure adopti'd was to issue to each 
consumer a licc'nce which specitied the number 
of gallons he was entitled to in a spcuafiiMl 
pi'riod, but before coirid get the petrol he 
had to pay a li(\*nce duty of 6d. on (wh 
gallon all(>wt‘d him. No duty, however, was 
t'xacted on petrol used for commercial velvcles 
or industrial purpo.ses, and in the case of 
d(K*tors and viderinary surg<*ons it was re- 
duced by half. The licences came into force 
on August I, and in the first instance ran for 
periods of *{ months for priv^ate cars, 4 months 
for commercial vehicles, and () months for 
doctors' cars. Other series of licences were 
issued on th'dr exjiiry. 

d’he subsequent history of petrol regulations 
was one of constantly tigldening restrictions 
on use, owing on the one hand to the ever 
increasing flemands of the air services and of 
munitions works and road transport generally, 
aufl on the other to the deci\mse of sh pping 
facilities for importation. From September I the 
use of motor spirit in chars d bancs and similar 
vehicles for excursion and pleasure trips was 


prohibited, and in the (^arlier part of the 
following yc^ar (1917) it became necessary to 
cut down the consumption of motor-ornni buses 
by about 20 p(*r cent, and to refuse licences for 
private cars that were not used for business 
purpo.ses or in the discharge of public duties, 
'fhe quantity allowed even th(?so privileged 
vch'cles was, as a rule, reduced to a maximum 
of 10 gallons a month, and further limitations 
were placed on the supplies to doctors and the 
ow'ners of taxi-cabs and commercial vehicles. 
An edict intended to prevent the consumption 
of petrol for pleasure purposes in liired cars 
ajipeared in May. and in July motor-cars and 
taxi-cabs were forViidden to travel to or from 
race meetings. November saw another order 
under the Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
designed to yiut an end to the use of private 
cars for unnecessary purposes, which still 
continued to an appreciable extent, and the 
police were instructed to stop cars they 
suspected of being employed in a manner not 
pennitted by the order. 

The effect of the restrictions introduceci 
during 1917 was to reduce the number of 
licences from 306,000 to 231,000. In August, 
of the licences in force, 31 per cent, were in 
resjiect of private cars (including those engaged 
on (loverriment work and in connexion with 
munitions factories) and accounted for 9 per 
cent, of the j^etrol consumption. For iliotor- 
cycles the corresponding figm^s were 16 and 
I per cent, ; for doctors’ and veterinary 
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surgeons’ cahi 7 and 5 per cent. ; for hackney 
vehicles (omnibuses, cabs, etc.), 7 and 30 per 
cent. ; for commercial vehicles, 17 ami 37 
|)er cent. ; and for industrial puqjoses, in- 
cluding agriculture, 22 and 18 per cent 

Mc'aiiwhile a ray of light pierced the gloom 
with which the petrol restrictions had eriei reled 
both private motorists and owners of commerciid 
vans not engaged on work directly connected 
with the war. With little or no alteration tlu^ 
motor-car engine will run on coal gas instead 
of petrol, and during the year a good d(»al of 
attention had been paid to this subject, with 
the result that a number of firms had |)ut 
themselves in a position to su|)ply the n(>cessary 
equipment. The progress made was illustrated 
in October, 1917, by an exhibit ion in London 
of a nuudicr of vehicles in which the gas 
w.is st ored in colla|)sible bags carries I on tb<^ 
roof, and a few months later it was stated that 
of commercial \’ehicles alone 4,500 had Ixmmi 
equipped to use gas and that 2,500 more 
gas-bags were on order. 'Lhe Ministry of 
Munitions gave a ruling that gas used in 
this way was not a “ petrol substitute,” 
and thus did not come within the gri[) of tb(‘ 
JVtrol Control, and everything secaned in 
favxjur of this new develojirnent, except that 
a few gas undertakings had no gas to spare 
for the purpose and were relieved from the 
obligation of supplying it. 


These fair hopes were, however, doomed to 
disappointment, tfust before Christmas it was 
announced that the use of gas for motor-ears 
was to be brought und(T the same regulations 
and ix'strictions as tbe use of petrol, and the 
blow f(*ll wIhmi in the Motor Spirit ((Consolida- 
tion) and (his Hestriction Ord(‘r, 1918, which 
came into operation on .January 10, the two 
fuels W(T(' subjected to (‘quality of tnaitrnent 
and restriction. Yet gas did not droj) out of 
(*Hicial notice. A (hvs 'Tract ion (-ommitti'C! 
which bad b(‘en appointc'd in Nov'<‘mb('r, 1917, 
by Mr. \\’alti*r Long as head of tlu* 15'troleum 
Kxi'cutiv'c n*])ort(*d in the following April t lad- 
gas could be saf(‘ly and (‘ffi'etively substituted 
ior petrol in the usual motor-car I'ligini', and 
it n‘commend(‘d the* lormation of an t*xpert sub- 
commit lei* (the names of \vhii‘h were announced 
in June*) to investigate a- numbi'r of technical 
problems the solution of wliicli would tiaid to 
pnimote the (‘Iheieut use* of gas for ti’action. 

TIr * y» ai’ 1917 saw stwei’al administrative 
changes m conn'*xion with petrol and other 
]X‘troleum products. 4’hus in .liini* the old 
P(*trol Control (’ommittee ceased to exist, anil 
its functions in connexion with tbe issu(* oi 
licences and the rationing of petrol for civil 
and industrial needs were transti'rred to a new 
Petrol (^ontrol l)e))art nu'nt of the Board bf 
'Trade, ♦^ir Kvari .Jones l)eing appointed its 
controll(*r. A little ('arlier it had also biaai 
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that tho various companies engagefl in 
the petroleum Iraile should be requireil to [)ool 
their ilistributing facilities in this country twl 
the tonnagr* tiu'y employed in importing oil, 
the object )> ‘ing to release men for the Armj'' 
and c'fTect economies in various directions. A 
Pool I {oard(J Petroleum Supplies) was constituti d 
to coordinate th<‘ work of tlu' oil-distributing 
companies, and after its formation all petroleum 
products ((‘xce))t lubricating oils) that had 
|)re\'iously been delivered under proprietary 
brands wi'n^ d«*liv'<‘red und(‘r war brands and 
distributed unde r the authority of th(» Board, 
Jhit o\'f‘r and above these organizations for 
lofiking aftcT the details of distribution, tho 
need had become apparent^ for some liigher 
and nion^ genera.l direction of tho whole sub- 
j(‘et of petroleum supplies. The issues were 
too vast and too vital to be left to settle them- 



selves. Various Govoniment Departments 
required petroleum products in huge and ever- 
increasing quantiti(^s — the Admiralty for tho 
Fleet, tho War Office for motor traction, and 
tho Air Service for aeroplanes, to mention only 
three — and m^ide tlu'ir purchases without much 
care for the requirements of each other or 
thought about the future. So long as supplies 
came in freely this system — or want of system — 
passed muster, unbusinc^sslike though it was, 
but when the activity of German submarines 
began to make its effect felt on our shipping, 
the desirability of some rneasuro of coordina* 
tion between the demands of tho dilTerent 
departments became insistent. The first at. 
tempt in tliis direction was made in February, 
1917, when an interdepartmental committee 
w'as appointed for tho ijurpose. Later in the 
year the War Cabinet decided to j^Iaee the 
matter in th(^ hands of a responsible minister. 
Mr. Walter Long, wd\o w’as selected for tho 
position, soon foiuid tho administrative work 
grow to such an extent as to necessitate the 
formation of an executive department, and 
accordingly in August a JVtroleum Executive 
w as coiistituted to deal witli tho larger questions 
of policy relating to petroleum, the Director 
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ImM! distilling plant. 
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HILL OF SPENT SHALE. WITH STORAGE TANKS. 


[l^umphcrslon Co. 


Ix'ing Professor (afterwards Sir) John Cafhnari, 
w ho also aoted as Mr. I^oiig’s technical adviser 
and liaison olhccr Ixdween dift’erent depart* 
nients. Professor Cadinan furth(*r was chair- 
man of an rnter-Allied Petroleum Organization 
w hicli was subsequently set up to (consider and 
deal with the petroleum problems of t lie Allies 
in connexion with (lu^ war. 

Among the measures arranged by Mr. I.<ong 
was the organization, in July, of a Mineral 
Oil Production .Dejiartinent at the Ministry of 
Munitions, to undertake work in connexion 
with the production of oil from home source.s. 
Some attention had already b(‘en paid to this 
quest i(;n. In February there had been formed 
•it tlie Ministry of Munitions a Petroleum 
Supplies I^rancli, with a Petroleum Research 
apartment under Sir Poverton Redwood, 
wdiose duties included the development of 
British sources, and the services of Profossor 
t^adman \vere called upon to assist in increasing 
the supplies of Scottish shale oil. When the 
Pidroleum Executive came into existence Sir 
Ihiverton Hedwmod became Director of Tech- 
nical Investigation in it, ceasing to act as 
Director of Petroleum Research. 

'.rhough natural petroleum from overseas 
was the great source of the different v^arietics 
of liquid fuel needed for the prosecution of the 
war, several subsidiary sources of supply 
existed within the country itself. In Scotland, 
for instance, the distillation of oil from shale 
was an old-established industry which before 
the war was producing over 300,000 tons of 
crude oil a year, and the carbonization of coal 
in coke ovens and gasworks retorts yielded a 
niunber of products available os liquid fuel. 
Obviously anything tliat could bo done to 


obtain or utilize tlu'sc products in largiT 
quant ities, or to develop new sources of supj>ly 
at home, would be of advantiigi' in rcMlucing 
the amount of petroleum that needed to he 
imported, and thus releasing ships for other 
requirements. 



[Elliott & Fry, 

PROFESSOR SIR JOHN CADMAN, K.C.M.G., 
Director of Petroleum Executive. 


One possible new source of supply to which 
the Petroleum Research Department devoted 
a great deal of attention was cannel coal and 
allied minerals. The quantity of oil that can 
be obtained from cannel coal by distillation 
varies largelj^, and, though the average is much 
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lertH, may as much as 80 gallons a ton ; in 
Homo casos, indeed, the mineral is so rich in oil 
that it can be ignited and burns like a candle, 
wlienco its name. As the result of its survey, 
t hf* Itf'searcli l)(^|)artm('ut eana; to the con- 
clusion that a daily production of 12, /OO tons 
of eannel coal or kindred material was possible, 
and it thendore recommended tlie erection of 
127 l)attcri(‘s of retv>rts, each with a capacity 
of too tons a* (lay, for the low-1 (unperaturt^ 
distillation of that amount. The Ministry of 
Munitions, howcn'cr, d(‘cid(Ml against carry- 


baseil on them were endorsed by a depart- 
mental committee wliich was appointed undtr 
the chaimiarisliip of Lord Crewe in April, 
1918, and reported in the following July. On 
the other hand, a committee of the Institution 
of Petroleum Technologists, which reported 
about the same time, held that at least 10,000 
tons a day of retort able material could be 
economically assembled if the necessary facilities 
wert? given by the Coveriiinent and the requi- 
site labour were available ; that at an average 
of 30 gallons a ton tliis quantity would yield 



GASWORKS PRODUCING FUEL OIL. 

Distillation of eannel coal in Glover-West continuous vertical ^as retorts. 


ing out tills programme for a variety of 
ri'asons. 

In th(* first (dace the conelusion was reached 
thnt it was imjiraeti cable to obtain any such 
quantity of eannel as w’as estimated by the 
Hi'seareh Dc'purtment witiiout diverting lalionr 
fnun file production of ordinary coal and thus 
n'ducing tlv^ output of t he latter. Tri the s(*eond 
place it was felt that tlie suitability of the 
t vfie of retort suggest<'(.l had not been provc'd 
on an industrial scale, while apart from tlv’s 
ohjc'ction it would have l>een difjhmlt, if not 
impi^ssiblo, to obtain the labour and materials 
necessary to build the large numbt^r of rt^torts 
propost'd. These conclusions and the decision 


over 400,000 tons of crude oil a year, and that 
rotorts were in existence that would success- 
fully recover the maximum oil content of the 
mineral. 

The idea of utilizing eannel for oil production 
was not, however, abandoned. The Munitions 
Mineral Oil Prodiudion Department not only 
decided to erect an installation by which the 
capabiliti(^8 of the type of retort advocated by 
the Research Department could bo fairly tested, 
but it also sought a means by which the 
d’stillation of such eannel as was obtainabh^ 
could carried out with the aid of existing 
plant and existing trained staffs. A solution 
was found in the continuous vertical retorts 
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used at a mimber of gasworks. The fii'st 
proposal was that these should be employed 
in distilling cannel only during the summer 
months when, the demand for gas being reduced, 
they could be spared from their normal function 



SIR BOVERTON REDWOOD, Barn, 

Director, of Technical Investigation in the 
Petroleum Executive. 

of making gas ; but ultimately a method of 
working was found which enabled them to 
give, while using cunnel, a yield of gas sub- 
stantially equal to their normal yield when using 
gas coal ir. the ordinary way, in addition to a 
good production of oil. Thus they could be 
employed continuously all the year round for 
making both oil and gas out of cannel without 
detriment to the ordinary gas supply. 

The plan was to maintain a tem[x^rature 
of 800-900 deg. C. at the top of the retorts 
increasing to 1,300-1,400 de-g. at the bottom 
and to introduce a regulated pcrcontago of 
steam These conditions really represented a 
combination of high and low temperature 
carbonization, and approximated closely to 
those evolved by the long experience of the 
Scottish oil -shale distillers. Little capital ex- 
penditure was required to adapt the existing 
retorts, tlie only extra plant required com- 
prising a steam boiler, sometimes a superheater 
to dry the steam or superheat it slightly, and 
some separators to eliminate the water from 


fche oil obtained, which after a simple mechanical 
treatment was found suitable, without further 
refining, for firing boilers and driving Diesel 
engines. Steps were taken to nu\k <5 the 
necessary alterations to a number of vc^rtical 
retorts sufficient to deal with all the available 
supplies of capnel. 

The improvement of tlio output of tlu? Scot tish 
shale oil industry was also taken in liantl, and 
the utilization of the oil shales of DoiNet and 
Norfolk was considcri'd. Livestigation showed, 
however, that these could not be quarried or 
itiinod so rottdily as was .sometimes suggested, 
while even if large quantities laid been easily 
obtainable, there remained the (lifYiculties, 
among others, of gcttirjg intMi and materials to 
en.'ct the rr'torls ami ot arranging for j)lant 
and orgaiuzation to d(‘al with the by-products 
prod\iced along with the oil. 

Finally the possihility of free petrohaim 
existing *l)eneath the surface of tlic grouml in 
some parts of the United Kingdom was not 
forgotten, A Petroleum ( Productiv>n) Hill, 
which made provision for searching and boring 
for petroleum and whi<‘h was <l<'sigiied to pre- 
vent, should oil be discovennl, various abuses 
t hat htvd attended th<^ d(^V('lopiiuMit of oil fields 
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ill other countries, was mtro<hieed in August, 
HU7, but failed to win th** approval of the 
House of Commons, largely heeaust* of tlie 
system of royalties it proposed. 7’he result 
might j)erhaps imve been different had the 
tJovernment diselosed that a well-known firm 
with wide exf)eriene(* of oil fields was ready, 
under certain conditions, to risk half a million 
sterling on tiu? chame of striking oil in Hritain. 
But how(?ver that may have been, th(‘ Hill 
after some delay was wifh<irawn, the official 
explanation being that it had been foumi 
that action could be taken without spt'cial 
legislation. 

An Oi'der in Council and a new Defemu* (jf the 
Healrn llegulation followed immediately, in 


danuary, 1918, under which the Boartl of Tnvle 
and the Ministry of Munitions received powt'rs 
to search for petroleum, to enter upon and 
take possession of any land, and to sink wells 
and construct works on it, while searching for 
or getting petroleum without authority was 
pi'ohibited. None the less, a second IVdroleurn 
Ihll was br-ought in befon* Barliament just befon- 
the end of the Session in August. Its main 
object was declared to be to extend the pro- 
hibition against l)oring and searching for 
petroleum without a licence, and it did not 
touch the royalty question. It was passed by 
the House of (’oiumons, but consideration of it 
in tin? House of Lords was defiTred until the 
following Session. 


CHAPTER CCLIII. 

THE BOY SCOUTS. 

Preparedness of the Boy Sc’ottts — Sir K. liADEN-PowEEL as a Prophet — Holiday and VV^ar — 
The Boy Scout Organization — Work of a Wartime Camp — Lord Kit('heneh’s View — The 
Public and the Scout — A Non-Military Movement — Opinions of the Press -The American 
Ambassador — Scout Law — Scout I^adges — Gallantry in the Navy — Sea Scouts as ('oast- 
guards — Gallantry in the Army — Influence of the Scout Spirit — War Emergency Work — 
Work for the (iOvernment—Aghk ij^tural Work — Boy Scout Tests of Citizenship — 
Recreation Huts and Collections Helping the Police — In Air Raids and Bombardments 
— Work FOR Hospitals - Boy Scouts of the Kmpire — The Movement in Foreign (.'ountries — 
Scouts of the Allies. 

I N HR 7 the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd to (ho boys for having “been prepared”: 

(Jeorge) wrote : — ” I do not think I am because ” Jh' Prepannl ” bad ))e(Mi th(^ Boy 

exaggerating when I say that tlu^ young Scout watchword in all the years lu'fon^ (he 

boyhood of our country, represented by war. So, too, in writ ing of “ honoiir, straiglit- 

the Boy Scouts As-sociation, shares the laurels ness and loyalty ” and t)f “ training to render 

for having been prepared with the old and service,” Mr. Lloyd George was consciously 

trusted and tried British Army and Navy. oanneiaiing the whole principle and spirit of 

For both proved their title to make the claim Scout Jaiw. To many, |)erhaf)s to most, Irefore 

when the Great War hr’oke upon us like a thief the war scouting may have Mp|»eiired something 

in the night. It is no small matter to l>e lilo* playing at soldier-s : whia-c^as tlu're was 

proud of that the Association was a))le within really nothing military in the organization 

a month of the outbreak of w^ar to give the from top to bottom. Such elementary drill 

most energetie and intelligent help in all kinds as the boys practised was inen^ly similar in 

of service. When the boyhootl of a nation character and pur*j)ose to that which school 

can give such practical proofs of its honour, children were taught to eriahlti them to movi? 

straightness and loyalty, there is not much in numluas when ue(;ossary without confusion 

danger of that nation going under, for these or delay: and t he idea of compulsory diseifdine, 

boys are in training to render serviet; to tb(dr witliout wliich fjvcu the Gcarnari Af*iny itself 

country as leaders in all walks of life in tJie would have l»een a h(‘lpless mob, was so foreign 

future.” as to he almost antagonist ic to tla* first principles 

Handsome as was this testimony to the of Scouting. In none of the 10 Laws whic*h 

value of the work done by the Boy Scouts at held 250,000 Scouts together at the outbreak 

the outbrealc of war, the peculiar aptness of of war as an active association in full working 

the Prime Minister’s terms of praise could order was there a single ” must ” or “ shall.’ 

only be appreciated by those with some know- Indeed, even to call them ” Laws ” was almost 

ledge of the Boy Scout movement. lo was a misuse of the word : for each was a mere 

no aocidental phrase that apportioned laurels statement of wliat a Scout “ is ” or what a 
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Hrotit does, with no mont ion of anything which 
a Scout was obliged to do or even was expected 
tf> do. Law .3 : “A Scout’s duty is to be 
useful and to help others,” comes nearer 
than any other to an ordinance : but f^aw 8, 
“ A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
difliculties ” is the sheet anchor of (lie move- 
ment. 

How, then, was it possible — one might be 



THK SCOUT BAUCJE AND MOTTO. 

inclined to ask -for a force of iuere boys, thus 
undisciplined, to shart‘ laurels with the British 
Anny and Navy, as the I ’rime Minister said, 
in ” being pn^pared ” when the war broke out ? 
Law I. ”A Scout’s honour is to bo trusted,” 
and Law' 2, A Scout is loyal to the King, his 
country, his otlicers, his [lanaits, his employers, 
and to those under liim,” suj^ply part of the 
answer. These made the ” lionour, straight- 
ness and loyalty,” of which Mr. Lloyd George 
wrote, the very essence, of Scoutcraft. 

But the real explanation of Boy Scout 
preparedness \vas that, wdioroas the Army and 
Navy were necessarily very complicated 
machines which could only bo maintained in 
constant w'orUing order by ceaseless attention 
to thousaiids of details, the organization of 
tho Boy Scouts Association was of the simplest 
kind, so that it could bo adapted at a moment’s 
notice to fill any gap in public service. Many 
sucli gaps appeared as soon as tho nation began 
to move hurriedly from a state of peace to a 
state of war. If the warnings of wise old 
soldiers, like Lord Roberts, had been heeded, the 
oountry might have been able to make the 


change with less hurry and with fewer gaps. 
At any rate one of tho first contingencies that 
should have been provided for was tho necessity 
of safeguarding the railways and telegraphs 
as soon as war became imminent, in order that 
tho mobilization of troops and the trans- 
mission of urgent military despatches should 
not be interrupted. Almost equally obvious 
should have boon tho necessity for providing 
at once some cflicieut reinforcement of the 
coast guards to cope with the extended duties 
w'hich would devolve upon them and at th(‘ 
same time to fill the places of men called u[) 
for the Navy. Yet when war came upon th*‘ 
country not hing of the kind w^as ready in either 
ease : and two large gaps appeared, whieJi 
w^ould have been highly dangerous to tho 
nation’s safety if left unfilled, and excoedinglv 



THE CHIEF SCOUT (GENERAL SIR 
ROBERT BADEN.POWEl.L) ACCOMPANY- 
ING QUBBN ALBXANDRA AND THB 
DOWAGBR BMPRBS8 OF RUSSIA 
At an Inspection of Boy Sooute.. 






SEA SCOUTS SALUIING THE FLAG. 

A ceremony performed daily at 8 a.m. when the Ensign is hoisted and at sunset when it is hauled down. 


inconvenient to fill at that moment with 
soldiers and sailors. Hero it was, tijen, that 
the opportimity came to the Boy Scouts to 
1x1 bracketed with the Airny and Nevy in 
preparedness, and within 24 }ioui‘s of recei|)t 
of the intimation that the assistance of 
the Association would bo welcome, Scout 
Troops and Patrols were moving rapidly to 
fill the gaps in all parts of the country. 

How far prescience of coming events at Scout 
Headquarters combined with thci “ Bo Pre- 
pared ” spirit of the Association’s work and 
with some elements gf good luck to ♦‘liable 
the Boy Scouts thus instantly to fall into 
place as a “ second line of defence ” for the 
country might be no easier to deckle than to 
what extent the coincidence of the Chief 
Scout’s initials, “ B. P.” influenced selection 
of the Association’s motto ; but at any rate 
it would be unfair to deny to Sir Robert 
BadGn-Powell the legitimate gratification of 
the war-prophet whoso predictions are fulfilled 
to the letter. In January, 1914, ho had toM 
the Scouts that the movomont was on the 
threshold of great developments because the 
year promised immense national results if 
the Scouts could rise to the opportunity to 


“ eclipse all |)ast records in their very momentous 
history. Six years previously he had incMirrod 
much harsh criticism, both in liritnin and 
Germany, by prodi(;lirig that the Gorman 
programme of frightfulness in war w'ould 
include the bombanlrnont of undehauled towns 
on the Yorkshire coast, repealing the warning 
to the Boy Scouts at Scarborough only four 
days before the whole country w\s horrified 
and enraged by the actual Ixanbardmcnt of 
that scnsidi* resort ! 

Prophets rarely enjoy — though in this case 
the w^ord may be scrsrcely appropriate — so 
precise and prompt a fulfilment of their 
predictions ; but in looking back upon the 
shadows of coming events which immediately 
precedecl t he outbn‘ak of war, one is inclined to 
wonder that it should have come ns a surprise 
t-o anybody ; yet it undoubtedly did to the 
nation at larger Even the utility of the Boy 
Scouts in assisting to foil the enemy in 
Britain had been humoiously foreshadowed 
in one of INIr. F. H. Towmsend’s “ Foreign 
Spy ” cartoons in Prnwh, July 0, 1014, almost 
exactly one month befor<3 the declaration of 
W’ar. In this the spy, manifestly a German, 
was represented os viewing with horror tho 
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IN A HOLIDAY CAMP. 


swarming activity of Hritisli Boy Hconts in the 
approaclung holiday .HOH.son. Never was truth 
more exactly anticiputfMl in j(‘st : for one of tlu' 
chief clomcntH of good luck, mentioned ahovt' 
as helping tlu^ scouts to fall into line at a 
inoiiKMit’s iiotici^ for th<^ di^fence of the country, 
was the fact that tiu' war he^an at the com- 
mencement of their holidays. Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell lind indeed credited the (h‘rman High 
(Vanmand lieforehand with the intention to 
make its sur[)rise inon* elTectixe by choo.sing 
that |)artieular season for the commencement 
of war ; but, as happened with most of 
(he (Jerman calculations, the cliosen season 
prevail in nmny respects the worst tiiat 
Vouid have been sek'cted for their pur- 
pose. Certainly it was so in the case of 

the Boy Scouts : although a Kaiser who 
H'garded (he British Army as “contemptible ” 
would doubtless have consulered 200,(100 
British schoolboys, scattering to the seaside 
HTid the country for tlunr holidays, as beneath 
cotitempt altogether. Yet the little Scout 
mouse was able to lend projuptor ln^lp to the 
British lion at Ira* moment when it was frisking 
otT to play than it could have lent at any 
other time. For the Boy Hcouts took 
their holidays seriously, looking forward to 
(hem as oi')port uni ties for getting on with 


their real trainitig for the work of life, fn 
other words they were going into their annual 
training camps and great numbers of tliem 
wore ready in troops and patrols, with camp 
e(pii|)ment, trek-carts, cycles, etc., under their 
own leaders, waiting for the word. Although 
the word which came was not that which had 
been ox])ected, within a few' hours they were 
mobili>.ed, still in tlieir troops and patrols under 
(heir own leaders ; but the leaders were under 
the oiders of the Chief ('onstables of the 
counties. 'Fhat was all. So far as the boys 
were eoncerned, an nnl(^oked-for chance had 
at the last moment matlc their holiday camp- 
w'ork more realistic, more “ ripping,'’ than 
tia*y had dared to hope in day dreams ; but 
lor the nation the difference w>is great<n\ 
From that moment the railw'ay bridges, 
tek'phone w’ires, roserv'oirs, shore-ends of 
marine cables, tdc.- — all the e\|)osed points 
in the central ganglion of the Kmpiro’s nervous 
system -w'C re safe. 

But no element of good luck in the date 
could have secured so large a result in so short 
a space of time if the Boy Scouts Association 
had not been a model of efficiency, and this in 
turn was only rendered possible by two factore, 
one of which was the simplicity of its organiza- 
tion already mentioned. Under its patron the 
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King, by whose Royal Cliarter ifc horl been 
incorporated on the fourth day of the second 
year of his reign, and a representative Governing 
Council, all executive authority was vested in 
a Headquarters Executive Comvnittee, which 
delegated responsibility for local administrat ion 
to each country or dominion of the Empire-, 
with a Commissioner and a Council in each 
province or county, and District Commissioners 
working with local associations in every town 
and centre. Nominated by the local associa- 
tions and recommended by the District Ccan- 
missioners, Scoutmastei*s were appointed to 
(he command of troops, and each troop con- 
sistefl of two or more patrols of eight boys 
each, betwt^en the ages of 11 and 18, under 
their own Patrol Leaders. The District Com- 
missioners and the Scoutmast(‘rs w^ere tlu^ 
backbone of the movement, and the- finding of 
suitable men for these posts was admittedly 
the greatest difficnity which the executive 
ha<l constantly to face, and upon the supply 
of these the expansion of th«^ Association 
everywhere and always dep<Mided. So far as 
the supply went, howevei’, it ensured tht' 
prompt and perfc'ct working of the macbino ; 
because the l')istriet (/Oinmissioner re prose'll ted 
Headquarters and the Scoutmaster reiircsented 


the boys, and with those two joints working 
in unison every patrol in any part of th? country 
could be moved at a moment’s notice. The 
way in wdiich the machine actually began to 
work on receipt of the telegram announcing 
that the aid of the Hoy Scouts would be accepted 
by the authorities may be illustrated best by 
quotation of tlie oflicial report from one 
District Commissioner to his Local As.sociation. 
Thus the District Commissioner of St. Albans 
in Hertfordshire reported : — 

1. A mootitii^ of tlio Ih'rtfordshiro County Com- 
missioners was hold at, St. .Vlbans cn Saturday, August 8, 
when it- was detertnined to [>laee one thousand Hort- 
fortlshire Scouts at t he disposal of tlio Chief Constable. 

2. A meelinjj; of St. Albans Scout Ollicers was held on 
Sunday, Auj;(iist 9, at 10. .'10 a.m., when it was resolved 
to mohili/.o the six St. Albans dVoops, as one body, 
at the Headipuirtcr.s of the As.sociation at Flolywell 
Hill by 10 a.m. on Monday, August 10, for the purpose 
of Kiviu}.^ jiMwistancc to the Local Authorities day and 
nij^ht. 

3. Thn SisnUs wort' assembled at <lu» (/omniis.sionor’s 
hous<? by special call at 3 p.m. on Sunday, August 0, 
and, after having the situation explainetl tv) them, wore 
asked to vohmteer for s(>rvice. The response was 
unanimous. Those present, to the ntimber of 130, 
were <livided into three day watches of four hours 
each, and one night watch from 8 ]).rti. to 0 a.m. 

4. llefairpuirU r.s were o|)cned at Itt a.m. on August- 10, 
an<i work at onfs? commem-ed. 

5. 'Phe first onjer was rectsived by the (knnmiMMioiier 
on Stinday, -\ngiist Utli, to .siip[)ly a Scout to take 
deKpatch«^s to ( 'lapltam. 



SEA SCOUT EXAMINING A PHOTOGRAPHER’S PERMIT IN A FORBIDDEN ARF.A. 
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6. The following letter wa^ despatched to all the 
l.o<ial Authorities, such as Police. Military, the Mavor, 
lied Cross, etc. : 

“ I beg to inform you that the Scout OrTicitils 
have mustered the local Scouts for the purpose of 
rendering any possible assistance to the Chief 
Constable of Herts, So far as their services are 
not required by him, the Scouts are proparetl to 
give any assiatance in their power to the Civil or 
Military Authorities, day and night, on application 
being made at the above address.” 

In evory county in the Kingdom practically 
the flame things were being <fono at the flame 
time, and thiin the entire available force of the 
Ih^y Scouts was mobilized and came into action 
ill the interval between tlie end of one bufliness 
uct-k and the beginning of the next. But th<^ 
organization, however simple and efticient it 
might be, was not everything. The Commis- 
sioners and Scoutmasters might be the backbone 
of the movement ; but its flesh and blood and 
niuflolca were the boys. In the report quoted 
above, for instance, one little flontence of four 
words was more important than all the rest : 
“The response was unanimous.” If tVie boya 
had not been unanimous in their desire to 
nuidor service, no organization could liavo 
»noved them as one box'*; nor, indeed, could 
tliey have moved themselves. There was some- 
thing more iin[)ortant than the backbone, mor<» 
iinportaiit even than the flesh and blood and 
Miuseics of the Boy Scout movement : f hi.s was 
its spirit, the second of the two factors inen-x 
(ion<xl above wliich hail enabled the Association 
to become a model of efTiciency. 

Before the war very few outside the move- 
ment realizovl what that spirit was and all that 
it meant for the future. One of the few was 
hord Kitchener : and soon after the outbreak 
of war, while Ixird Kitchener was still alive. 
»Sir Robert Baden-Povvoll narrated in the 
doy ScoiUs* Jleadfixmrters Oazeftp the following 
ineident ; — 

liord Kitchener aaid to mo the other day ; ” What 
« splendid thing this war is for you 1 ” 

I protested that I did not see it since I am on the 
Itetirod List, and therefore not in it. But ho quirkly 
'■orrected me. ‘‘ I don’t mean for you porsonally ; I 
niean for the Scouts. The ScoiitmastorH can now show 
the boys the real meaning and value of all their training, 
and the boys can see it for themselves.” Ho spoke to 
<ho groat need for the manhood of the nation to emne 
^orwanl at this critical time, and to the value of the 
‘•■^sistance of boys who were wholchearteil in their 
work, and could be trusted to carry it out to the very 
host of their ability. The iScouts were a great asset 
‘o the nation. 

Of course, this had not been the opinion of 
man in tho street. Steeped in easy gnim? 
beories of Iciiasez fairer and inoapacitat-ed by 
' ontinuous relaxation during long yoars of f^eaco 


to .^oc the need of f)rcparation for war, he did not 
oven take tho trouble to loam wljat tho Boy 
Scout rnovornent, with its motto “ Ito Pro- 
,)arc:d,” really \va.‘% ** Playing at soldiiu’s,” Im 
caljod it, and smiled to see so many little boys 
spending their holiday afternoons in marching 
and countor-marcliing tor fun, as lie supposeil. 
Even after tho outbreak of war when on a 
country walk he chanced to see a coiiph^ of 
them guarding a lonely railway bridge, or when, 
on a seaside holiday, ho came upon them 
watching an isolated bit of coast, he still smiled, 
little knowing that, after he had passed, a note 
was made of his appearance and that not hing 
“ suspicions ” in liis conduct would have passed 
unobserved. A good st^ory, ind(HHl, is told of one 
man to whom it seemed humorous, when 
cycling past a lonely railway cutting with a 
small boy on guard, to dismount and climb ofie 
of the telegraph })oles in order to “ see wluit t he 
boy would do ” wlien he refused to desist. T\> 
his horror tho boy whip[)ed out a pocked-knih' 
and cut several hanilsome slashes in tlie cycle’s 
tyres, thus making sure, at any rate, that the 
offender should not escape : .and in t he end it 
was not the humorist svho smiled. If was 
possibly tho difliciilty in wliich thesi* hoys miglit 
be placed by anyone who with mischievous 
intentions had cho.sen to put on t he uniform of 
a Scoutrnastfh’ that laistenod the action of tin* 
Oovernmeat at that time in nuMignizing tli‘ 
uniform of tho Boy Scouts ftlio “ B.-lh” hat 
or Sea Scout ca[) and tho flour-de-lys badg** 
being essential) as “ the uniform of a publie 
service, non-military body.” Thenceforth it 
could not be worn by an outsider witliout a 
breach of tlu5 law, which was a risky proceeding 
in war-time. 

In spite of this inaistem'o upon the “ nun- 
military ” character of tho Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion, there might have been some oxeuse tor 
the British public continuing to r«*ganl thii Boy 
Scouts as embryo soldieiN in t[ii> fact that the 
duties which they were ealled upon to piu-form 
were, in many cons[)icuous cases, thos“ which 
ordinarily fall to soldiers and sailors. Indeed, 
one ot the minor war-time difliculties of thn 
Association lay in satisfying those well-m« ariing 
but mistaken critics who jxigarded the military 
and naval w ork done by the Seouts as fiviilcncn 
that the Association was, as its detractors he'd 
always asserted, “ militarist ” in intention. It 
was true that war Iiad given a great impetus fo 
the Scout movement, and it was also true that 
the best training which the boys had over had 
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as Scouts was in the practical and valuable work 
whicii they did for the nation during the war. 
Tluis the war brought them a groat opportunity 
as well as a scv’cre test, when t h(>se keen and 
expcTt lads took the [»laco of men needed at tlie 
front. But the point whieli the critics missed 



ON DUTY. 

was that the reivscm why the war brought this 
special opportunity and test of their training to 
the Boy Scouts was because they had been 
trained seh*ly and entirely to be good citi’/;ens. 
It was not to p(>rform this or that duty, military 
or other, that they had been summoned, 
but merely to help the Oovemment, and when 
tiie call came to them the response was 
unanimous.” 

th|ually unanimous was the praise which their 
subsequent performance of their new voluntary 
<luties deserved and n^c'eiv’^ed. “ The great 
Badon-Pow(dl id^a is justifying itself ev'ory* 
liere,” said the Kvcuinfj NeAVff, “ and the Boy 
S-'Miut is having the time of )iis life serving his 
(ountry in her need.” The Eveniruj Standard 
quutid Sr William Mather that “boys seem 
to acquitx' higher qualities of character and 
intelligence as Boy Scouts than they do in 
eight years at sohoc*!,” and added that ” this 
Character and intelligence are just what the 
nation wants.” ” No ora* would have l>elieved 
a few years ago,” said the Standard, ” that our 


boys could have thrown themselves so heartily 
into the objects of that groat movement,*’ in 
which, to quote the Newcastle Chronicle, “ Sir 
Robert Bndon-Powell * builded oven better than 
he knew.’ ” ” We have now learnt,” said the 

Outlook, ” that in the Scouts w(3 have a national 
asset of ]3resont value ” ; and the Field., 
“ Never can UeiuTal Baden-Powell havn 
imagined the extraordinary benefit which would 
so soon accrue to his country from his nohk^ 
task of educating its youth to useful service. ' 
“ Few realize,” said the Westminster Gazette. 
” what the lads are aecornplishiiig for their 
country and the usefulness to which tluy 
devote theii* loyalty.” Similar ox tj acts of sub- 
sequently published opinion without a single 
jarring note could bo continued indefinitely ; 
but to these few need only bo added the view 
of the North Devon Herald : “ When the records 
of the Kuro|3ean crisis of 1914 come to be 
w ritten up the liistorian will undoubtedly 
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ascribe to the Boy Scouts their rightful place, 
for the work which they have been able to 
j^ccornplish in such a variety of ways posses all 
e oin pre he nsi on . ’ ’ 

That indeed was the keynote of the chorus 
of eulogy evoked from competent critics by 
the admirable entry of thc^ lk)y Scout u|>on 
the duties of citizenship for which ho had been 
trained. Keen, alert, intelligent and active, 
not only in the emergency work which hi^ 
undertook at the outset before the adult, forces 
oi the Empire had been adequately mobilized, 
hut also in the countless minor tasks which 


British, as a race, have always been accustomed 
to regard their boys as superficially shy and' 
awkward ; and assuredly the adult American 
of (‘it hen* sex had nev’cr appeared to bo the sort 
of person whom an Knglish boy would presume 
to take chargt^ of in an ernerg(Micy. Yet the 
Boy Scouts had not only tlui ntxtessary pro- 
suni|)tion : tlu^y had also, on no less authority 
than that of the .Vnieiican Ambassador, the 
prompt ness, ordcsrliiiess and enurtesy ” which 
made tlu'ir conti’ol of tlu^ situation a cause 
of great gratitudi', not only to the ‘Slisturb d 
and (jvx'di fi’ightened ” Ameikmn citizens but 



the later exigencies of w’artirne offered to his 
willing hands, the chief cause of surprise w^as 
that, whatever the work might be, the Scout 
almost invariably performed it as completely 
and readily as though it were the special kind 
of work for which he had always been trained. 
I’erhaps the most striking testimony to this 
fact come from the American Ambassador, 
who, in presenting medals to the London 
J^oy Scouts who had assisted American citizens 
at the Savoy Hotel and the Fknbassy at the 
outbreak of wav, said : — “ You did a great deal 
there : I wonder if you appreciate how much. 
A great number of people came there disturbed 
and some even frightened ; then you came 
with j^our promptness, orderliness arui courtesy, 
by which you helped the ladies and gentlemen 
working there very greatly.” Now, the 


also to the staff of th«^ Emb issy. Nothing 
but the spirit of the Scout Movement, as 
<^x[)r(\ss(^d in its t i’aitiirig, (loiild have produced 
such transformat i('U iu the character of tho 
British boy, but a^surcflly there was nothing 
” militarist ” iu it. 

lnd(X^d looking down the long li'^t — there 
are about lOh -of the badges wliich Boy 
Scouts in training wore encouraged to 
win by proticitmey t(^sts before the year 10 U, 
one is struck by t he almost complete absence 
of any test which s«mmu<\1 even indinxdly 
military. Taking a few at haphazard in the 
alphabetical order in which they wore place I 
wc find badg(^s for proficiency as Fanner, 
Fireman, Friend to Animals, ( lardoner. Handy 
Man, Healthy Man, Hors(?man, Interpreter, 
Laimdryman, Leatherworker, etc., etc. ; but 
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not « r>(? in Iho whol(* cxcopt Marksman, 
of <*v(‘n partially ni itar cliaractar ; and 
althougli “Handy Mrn ini^dit bo suspoctod 
o!* a na\'nl moaning, its tests of ])rofieioncy are 
siifh tilings as whitowasliing a (oiling, repkuring 
gas mantlets, banging pictures, putting up 
blinds, making up panels, etc. One might 
wonder what these* things had to do with 
“ 8(xniting ’’ ; but the most superficial inve^s- 
ligation of the Moveirunt shows that the title 
of “ Scouts ’’ was little more than one layer 
of the sugar coating on the wholesome pill 
of moral training, others being the picturesque 
unifomi, the numerous badgers and the self- 
government. The real essence of the training, 
liowever, was self-government in another 
s(>n.se, namely — self-discipline to follow a 
worthy leader, not discifiline of tin* military 
kind fonsid upon a n^eruit by the ordtu's of a 
fommandiu*. If the man who has learned to 
oliey makes a good commander, assuredly 
the boy who has k'arned to follow' makes a 
good leader ; and the training of the leaders 
was in the hands of the Scoutmaster, in whom 
the Association demanded, in addition to 
technical Scout knowledge and jiersonal filno«s 
to have elmrge of lioys, “ a full appreciation 


of the religious and moral aim underlying 
the scheme of Scouting.” In this was revealed 
the real spirit of the movement. The religion 
was not that of any sect, for all sects w^ero 
welcome and might, if they chose, have troops 
of their own (k‘Momination with religious 
services to correspond ; but so far as the 
Scout Movement in its entirety was concerned, 
religion was summed up in the promise made 
by every Scout on enrolment : — 

On my honour I promise that I will do my 
best — 

To do my duty to God and the King, 

To help other people at all times, 

To obey the Scout Law. 

The Scout Law is: — (1) A Scout’s honour 
is to be triLsted ; (2) Scout is loyal to the 
King, his country, his oflicc^rs, his parents, Ins 
employers, and to those under him ; (3) A 

Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others ; 
(4) A Scout is a friend to all, and a brother to 
every other Scout, no matter to what social 
class the other belongs ; (5) A Scout is courteous; 
(6) A Scout is a friend to animals ; (7) A Scout 
obeys orders of his pare|its, patrol leader, or 
Scoutmaster without question ; (8) A Scout 
smiles and whistles under all difficulties ; 
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(9) A Scout is thrifty ; (10) A Scout is clean in 
thought, word, and deed. 

The same high moral aim appeared in every 
other part of the Movcnnent— in tlio Royal 
Charter expressly granted “ for the primary 
object of instructing boys of all classes in tlu? 
principles of discipline, loyalty and good 
citizenship,’* in the promise given by all 
Officers upon appointment, equally with that 
of the “ tendeipad ” aspirant to the honour of 
joining the Wolf Cub I’ack — the Wolf Cubs 
being boys between tlie ages of 8 and 12, in 
training to be good Boy Scouts, just as Boy 
Scouts were in training to be good Citizens 
and good men. That the Scouts would also 
be good defenders of then* country might have 
been an obvious corollary to this : but 
assuredly the making of soldiei’s was not the 
purpose of the Association’s work. 

Trained as we have seen and animated by 
the Scout spirit of service, 200,000 nritish 
boys, strong and healthy above tlie average 
and intelligent beyond their years, could liardly 
fail to be, as Lord JCitohenor, Mr. Lloy<l George 
and many others hml agree<i in saying, a 
valuable “ asset to the nation” in the time 
of crisis, and'-undoubtedly the f 00,000 who 
wore actually employed in public service during 


the first year of tht^ war exerted a stabilizing 
induonce upon afTaij*s at home, which hwl 
its lasting otYect throughout the conflict. In 
four years of war only about 80,000 won 
the War Service Badge, specially iiLsti* 
tut^d as an encouragement to the boys 
and to be a reconl of the S(;out move- 
ment in the war : but (Yuk was due to 
the fact that no s<rrvice for which payment 
of any kind was receiv»«l counti^d towards 
winning it. Only those Sfonts wen* privileged 
to wear it who ha<l given free service to the 
country for 28, afterwards 50, days without a 
’penny of pay. When this is imdei-stood the 
number of 80,000 assumes luav proportions 
and the kittle badge gains added dignity 
Nor was it altogetln^r a trifle, beneath notice 
in the war’s history, that many hundreds 
of Wolf Cubs earra^fl their sfx^eial War Work 
Biulgc, when wc* Consider how- the covoted 
ixnvard for good citizenship yet scarcely in 
the bud may have aided th<' evolution of 
future lea<lers of men. 

But these War bivlges were not the hK^entive 
which made the r(>sponse of the Hoy Heouts 
unauimouH when the call came for their 
assistance. Indeed the badges were an after- 
thought, an adaptation of Scout principles 

21 3 — » 
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it wtTO to war-tirne tiot'rls. Thi? good citizon- 
fdiip was tliore bofortdiand ; and, as has boon 
airfuidy Htate(J, it had its huridrofl or so of 
badges, institutiMl to (‘iicourage the boys to 
t^xeel in ov'’(*ry iiriagiiiable di*tail of work oi 
<-0!idii(a whicii goes toward making a Jiuui 
valuable to the community. In addition to 
these wwo thre(^ distinctions for sf'rvice to the 
Scout movcsncnt, graduating upwards through 
the (!erti(ieat«» of Merit and t'he Mt'dal of Merit 
to the Silvcn- NVolf, the weariT of which was 
n*cognized wlierover he went as a v’ery special 


as the crosses for “ heroic acts.” Yet for boys, 
the average man might think the saving of 
life heroic deed enough. 

The badges were not quite all that a good 
Scout might hope to win : for, although it 
was contrary to Scout principles to collect 
money from the public oven for good purpose*, 
tliero was no ban upon collections among 
tbemselves ; and the speedy realization of 
i:i,487 for the Cornwell Memorial Fund looms 
very large in a view wliich also takes in the 
av'erage contents of a Boy Scout’s pocket. 



SCOUT DECORATIONS. 

1. CroM for Gnilantry in Saving Life: Bronze, red ribbon, higheet award, for apecial heroism: Silver, blue ribbon, lor gallantry 
with wiisidirable riak ; Gilt, ribbon blue and red horizontal, for exceptional action in emergency without riak. 2. Medal for Merit, 
gilt. 3. Silver wolf, worn on a green and yellow ribbon round the neck, awarded for apecial proficiency and “the perform looe of 
aome extraordinary or repeated acta of bravery, endurance, or self*sacrifice.*' 


Scout indeed ; and tlu^re were three for 
gallantry, again graduating upwards through 
the (hit Cross for exceptionally good conduct 
in an epiergency, and the Silver Cro8.s for 
gallantry with risk, to the Bronze Cross for 
acts that wore heroic. Tliat 24 Bronze Crosses 
were won tluring the year 1917, to take an 
example, says a great deal : because in all 
these matters Hetulquarters wisely erred, if 
it erred at all, in maintaifung a severely high 
standajxl in its judgment of the case.s brought 
before it. Lastly there was the ^fedal for 
Life Saving : and, os this dependeii upon 
liucstions of fact rather than the judgment of 
authority, the number awarded in the same 
year was 525, more than twenty times as many 


The name of Cornwell, V.C., is, of course, 
familiar to the readers of this History, be- 
cause his gallantry occupied a deservedly 
prominent place in the narrative of naval 
exploits that w’on the Victoria Ooss in the 
first three years of war. And he was far from 
being the only naval hero whose devotion to 
duty in danger seemed to carry on the Scout 
tradition of more [xiaceful days at home. 
One of many wi\s Midshipman Donald A. Gyles 
of the Broke, who headed the splendid rush 
of British seamen that cleared the deck.s of 
German sailors who swannod on board from 
their rammed destroyer. It was a fight of 
the old fashion, a man to man encounter with 
any weapon that came to hand ; and the new 
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fashions of the Great War will themaelvos have 
become old before the name of “ Gyles of the 
Hroke ** is forgotten. Certainly neither Jack 
Cornwell nor Donald Gyles will ever bo 
forgott-en by the Sconts ; and as handing on 
the Scout tradition in the Navy it was appro- 
priate that the first “ Cornwell ” Scout, winner 
of the tost for courage, should have been 
Edward Ireland of the Britannic, a leader of 
those Scouts whose calm l>ravery in the face 
of imminent death has made “ th(^ boys of the 
Britannic ” a familiar phrase of pride to 
English tongues. When the order was given 
to abandon the sinking ship the boys rtdused 
to get into the boats while any others remained 
aboard, and Ed want Ireland stayed with the 
captain On the bridge, until lie was taken away 
l)y a fjuartermaster under orders just as th(> 
shi); was sinking. “ He was of great servict' 
telephoning my orders,” the captain wrote 
afterwards, “ and I have great admiration 
for the pliiek that lie showed in standing by 
with the pros|>ect before him of eventually 
going down witli the ship.” 

It was less, however, in the services, howe\'er 
lirilliant, of old 8eouts in the fighting fleets that 
the indebtedness of the Navy to the Boy Scouts 
lay, than in the indirect assistance which they 
rendered by watching the coast, thus setiing 
free large numbei*s of Naval Reserve men for 
actis’c service, and by acting in various cajiaci- 
ties, as signallers, cooks, etc., on auxiliary 
vessels and helping the mercantile marine 
whenever opportunity served. Indeed, the 
story of the Sea Scouts during the war reads 
from beginning to end almost like one of those 
tales for boys that popular writers have con- 
ceived, in which young lads under their own 
leaders face men’s responsibilities in strenuous 
days and quit theimelves like men throughout. 

For the great service rendered by the Sea 
Scouts, ” men of the second line,” as they have 
been called, Lieut. Hordern, who was in charge 
of their organization, deserved the chief share 
of credit. It was the biggest opportunity that 
the war offered, and the boys, under his 
guidance, rose completely to the occasion, em 
numerous official reports from Admirals down- 
wards testified. The Sea Scout branch of the 
Association hod always been extremely popular 
with the boys as giving them a first-class 
training in boat handling and the elements of 
seamanship, appealing especially to that love of 
adventure which is the most marked charac- 
teristic of healthy-minded British boys. Like 


the Land Scouts who were able at a moment’s 
notice to take up multifarious duties in aid of 
the Gov^erniuent, the military, the police, arnl 
public bodies, the Sea Scouts \Vere favoured by 
the Gennans’ clioice of tlie holiday season for 
the beginning of the war, because every Sea 
Scout who could possibly manage it had just 
completed his arrangeineats for attending the 
amiual regatta and training camp. For this 
|>urpose they were already standing to attention. 



COAST-WATCHING AND WAR SERVICE 
BADGES. 

1.4. Commt Watching Radges, yellow on blue: I. for 84 days* 
service,. 2, for a full year's service, 3 and 4, for two and three 
years* servica respectively. 5*8. War Service Badges, yellow 
on red, lor periods named (hereon. 9. War Servica Badge, for 
28 days' service. 10. for 6lty dsys' service. 

as it were, in their organization of patrols, each 
consisting of six or eight boys under their own 
boy leoiler, which exactly suited coastguard 
work. Of course, their response to the call wiw 
imanimous, and all that they had to do was to 
march in one direction instead of another, with 
the atlded joy of knowing tliat it could not bo 
called ” playing at sailors ” this time, because 
it was the real thing, with the spice of adventure 
more thrilling than they could liave hoped — the 
adventure of real war. Thus in a moment the 
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Naval Ufworvo men were hastening io join the 
Navy and the Sea Scouts had taken their places 
down all the long lino of coast from Jolin o’ 
Clroats to the Land’s End. And throughout the 
war a highly enieient force of 1,400 young coast- 
guards was maintained un<ler veteran coast- 
guard oflicer.H and petty ofTiccrs, <hily recognized 
by the Admiralty and receiving daily pay in 
lieu of rations. Since l)oys thus did men’s work 
at a time when the state of war gave it vastly 
incn^ased importance, the question naturally 
arose in jnany minds why should they not 
continue to do it after the war, when men would 
be fewt^r ? An active, healthy boy was better 
suited for such work and exposure in all weathers 
than a wounded man, and certainly no better 
training could be found for Vjoys as future 
citizens. This was only one small detail, how- 
ever, of the great problem which tlie war created 
—namely, how best to utilize the man power of 
the nation so that it might never be taken 
unawares again and at th(^ same time without 
sacrificing to the idol of itulitarism in peace time 
any of the energy that should bo dovxitod to 
training in good citizenship. Wlien tho Boy 
Scouts Association claimed to have practically 
solved the probknn before it arosv^ by showiu'j: 


that to be a good citizen meant to “ Bo Pre 
pared ” for every duty and every sacrifice for 
tho common good, the Sea Scout on duty as 
coastguard, doing it well and thoroughly 
enjoying it as the months and years wont by, 
was certainly a strong piece of evidence in 
support. 

Even on the sea coast, however, healthy boys 
cannot live upon ozono ; so the Admiralty 
granted to each boy an allowance of eighteen 
shillings a week, without rations, and tho boys 
did their own catering and cooking, looked after 
their own qiiartei's and patrplled their own 
stretch of coast day and night, watch -keeping, 
signalling, telephoning and cyclist despatch' 
riding, under the orders of the petty officers in 
charge of stations. The following are typical 
extracts from one of the log books which were 
filled in daily : — 

“ Warned a destroyer off the rocks in a fog ” ; 
“ Sighted and reported airship going S.S.E. 
five miles distant ” ; “ Provided night guard 
over damaged .seaplane, wliich was towed 

ashore by drifter ” ; ‘‘ Light shown near 

at 3.15 a.m. for seven minutes, and again from 
apparently tho same spot at 4.35 a.m.’ 

“ Trawler No. — came Ovshore Permits 'all in 
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order except J. M., who liad none. Took his 
name and address to police superintendent at 

“ Floating, mine reported by fishing 

boat No. . Proceeded with the patrol 

boat which located and bkm^ up the mine ” ; 
“ Provided guard over wreck and stores three 
days and nights in Ibiy.” 



SEA SCOUT ON THE WATCH. 

In their spare time the boys, true to their 
Scout Law to “ do a good turn to someone 
every day,” helped the fishermen or farmers 
round them and won golden opinions from 
their neighbours. The following is an average 
extract from the reports of the officers in charge 
of the service : — 

“ They are doing excellent work, entirely by 
themselves. . . . They have never failed to 
patrol the coast and railway line ami to carry 
their dispatches through by night since 
August 4, 1914, although, as you can well 
understand, the weather conditions on some 
occasions in these parts are very bad.” 

Let any grown-up person try to realize 
what it meant to a boy of 14, the minimum 
ago for Sea Scout naval service, who was not, 
to put it mildly, rich, and consequently found 
it very hard to get the right clothing for 
continuous exposure to wet and cold, to patrol 
four or five miles of a lonely road on a dark 
winter night and to repeat this day and night 
for four hours at a time until the Patrol was 
relieved after its full month of duty. The 
average adult would say that it needed 


all the pluck and determination of a man and 
was almost too m leh to expect from an ordinary 
boy. But that is whore the average adult, 
because he had l)een softeiuul himself by the 
insidious inlluenees of ” eivilizalion ” during 
years of peaet', lacked the insight of tho 
creators of the Boy Scouts Association, ilo 
did not r(^ali/.e that the spirit ef self-sm*riHoo 
which had inducful liundn'ds of thousands of 
men to voluntt^er for activo st'rvice was in their 
younger brothers too. lie had almost forgotUui 
what it was to be a hoy. But the Scoutmasters 
who aro tho back})ono of tho Boy Scout 
movement liad not forgotten. They were, 
as tho Chief Scout was fond of sayirig, boy-men, 
and when they called upon the spirit of pluck 
and dotorinination in tho boys under them 
” tho response was unanimous,” and it was 
also lasting. 

Indeed it was possible that even tho grate- 
ful surprise of the public on finding that 
the boy coastguards were really an good 



REPORTING TO STATION OFFICER. 


as men was an injiLstico to the boys in some 
details. At one station, when Scouts arrived 
to take up tho duties of tho five nien who had 
been drafted off to tho fleet, they found that 
the coastguard petty officer in charge bad 
procured some meat which he thought would 
be enough for tho boys for that day but ha 
was puzzled how to get it cooked. To hia 
confessed surprise the boys quickly settled the 
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tnattor. The loa(l(*r told him that the meat 
was sulfieii^nt for two and a-half days and the 
cook of the Patrol would at once cook the day's 
ration. Two other boys paraded immediately 
for duty aiul (he others formed camp, as if 
tViey fiad l>eeii doing just this every day. 
Possibly the petty ottieer scratched his hea<l 
as he madt^ a mental comparison between the 
men who had gone to join the fleet and the 
Vjoys who had come to tak<' their place. Of 
course the secret of it all was: (1) that the 
Bt>y Strouts Association was an organization 
for fostering the right spirit in boys — not for 
creating it, because it was already there ; (2) that 
tlio Scoutmasters weiHi boy-men with the 
spirit unimpaired ; and (3) tlmt tliis spirit was 
the qualification by which Patrol Leaders 
were chosen. No stronger evidence of this 
spirit among the boys themselves could be 
adduced perhaps than the requests of patrols 
whose monthly relief carno just before Christmas 
1914 to l>e allowed to continue on duty. Thus 
early in the war they liad gauged the Gennan 
instinct for frightfulness and, concluding that 
the great Christian festival would probably 
be selected by the Germans for the bombard- 
mont of our coasts, they did not want to miss 
it. They preferred to miss all the joys of homo 
at Christmas. 


As a typical instance of Sea Scouts* experi- 
ences on coast -guarding duty, the Ist Withing- 
ton (89th Manchester) Troop received a 
telegram on January 15, 1915, to provide a 
patrol for duty at Newbiggin in Northumber- 
land. They arrived in tlie evening of the 18th, 
after five hours in the train, and a tramp 
{v:rosa a sandy waste in the dark, to find 
their (piarters empty and locked up. Fortu- 
nately they had some Oxo cubes and some 
bread and with the use of the fire in the watch- 
house to boil water they managed a meal 
before the key turned up. Then they quietly 
ma<le themselves comfortable and cleaned out 
the place next day. The majority remained 
there uninterruptedly on duty for six months 
(it was later that the system of monthly 
reliefs was inaugurated) and, says the 
report of the Scoutmaster in Manchester, 
“ the appearance of the boys on return 
from duty on the coast pleased all the 
parents without exception ” — a very strik- 
ing testimony, from the health point of 
view, to coastguard work for boys. In 
addition to their routine duties os. coast- 
guards they did not neglect the Scout duty 
to do good turns to their neighbours every 
day, nor their Scout training.'* Exactly 50 
badges were won at Newbiggin, where the 
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boys hod many novel experiences, as the 
following letter shows : — 

Two Zeppelins, most distinctly seen, were, of course, 
speedily reported. We witnosfmd a torpedoed steaiiuT 
gradually settling in the stern and finally, with h«‘r 
bow perpendicular in the air, sink like a sViot. Wo 
also saw many derelicts, ships which had been damagt'd 
by mines or torpedo(»s. Amongst the wreckage fouiel 
on patrol could bo enumerated almost every conctMvabh' 
thing — including a battered piano, bicycli', mangling 
machine, mincing machine, arnl furniture of all kinds, 
and eatables, socks of flour, candles, and any amount 
of new timber. In the sttirm one ship was wrecked 
near us ; a fishing boat was capsized, but the crew was 
rescued by lifeboats, and we helped to keep back the 
crowd when the half-drowned men wcu'o brought ashore ; 
two cobles went flown in a blizzard, one in our view, 
with a loss of seven liv’es. Daring this blizzard wo 
were unable to get fresh water frotrt the usual placf*, 
owing to the terrific gale, so wt^ melted snow and washed 
and cooked in the n^sultant water. We were insj>eeted 
by Lieut. -Commander Hordern, who said everything 
was most creditable. 

Although the Army ofTered uo Httch Koparato 
aud (*learly-dofiued outlot for Boy Soout 
onthuHiasin to render nerviee as the Navy 
provided in the eoant guard departruent, never- 
theless tlie Scout work done in aid of the 
military authorities wt^s necessarily far greater 
ill the bulk and much more various in character. 
So far as old Scouts w(?ro concerned, those who 
justified th'^ir training by conspicuous gallantry 
in face of* the enemy wert) of course much 


more numerous in the Army than the Navy ; 
and amid the V.C.’s whoso exploits have alremly 
been narrated in prcjvious chapters devoted 
to that subject wen? many who had been 
zealous Scouts only a short while previously. 
Among them wen^ Second Lieutenants Craig, 
V^C., and Maine, V.C., Sergt. Cator, V.C., and 
Piper l,.aidlaw, V \ ; and many more were 
to 1)0 added bet ore tliat roll of fame wiis 
complete, tor in almost every monthly list of 
military distinctions won by (*x-Seouts those 
letters of glory appeared afti'r at li'ast 
one name in the Scouts' Heddtptarfers Uazette, 
Thus tlio issue for June, 11)18, iiaTrated the 
“ most eorispi(‘uous bravery and line leader- 
ship ” exhibited by Seeond LitMitenant A. M. 
Toye, V.C., and the July issue told how Private 
H. E.fhMiickshank, V\C.,thre(‘ t ilia's volunteered 
to carry a message in tla^ faei' of seemingly 
certain death and on ea(*h occasion rolled, 
severely wounded, down the slope lie tried to 
cross amid a shower of bullets. After tlio 
thin! attempt he could not/ t'ven crawl to cover 
and was again wounded where he lay. Bui 
these and similar (‘xploits of (*x -Scout soldiers 
bc^long to tlie military aiuials of the war, and 
are only inentioneil here because tla^y re|)n*Hent 
th(^ fruit of t lia.t sjiirit of siflf-Haerifice in service 
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which tho Scout training fosters from the seed 
tlmt exists in the nature of every bo3^ 

In ofjo direction, in tho formation of a 
Scouts’ Defence Corps, tho AsHOciatioii undt^r- 
.took to give actual military training to some 
of tho ohier boys; but this was a s[W*ial 
war-tiino d<?partun) which the exe(;utivo justified 
against criticism on tho ground that when the 
country was staking its v'ory existence against 
the i?nposition of militarism upon Europe 



HRING A ROCKET SIGNAL. 


there was “ no harm in helping the older boys 
to prepare themselves for tlie defence of their 
homes if need should arise.” With this 
exce[>tion, however, tho war-tirne services 
ren<iored to the country by the Boy Scouts’ 
Association, including especially tho generous 
proportion of distinctions won by ex-Scouts 
in the field, were all illustrations of the seeming 
paradox that the way to make a nation 
victorious in war was to train its generations 
in all the ways of peace, OHptwially self-sacrifice 
and kindness ; and tlie truth probably was 
that the Scout Movement heljx^d tho country 
even more by tho leaven of the Scout spirit 
of good citizenship which it introduced into 
tho Army than by any military services 
rendered, directly or indirectly, by Scouts and 
ex -Scouts. That the Army quickly learned 
to value the Scout for all sorts of reeusons a 
thousand letters from the fronts might be 
quoted to prove. “ I am ^ilwa 3 ^ being asked 
to teach tho Scouts’ way of arranging the 
blankets,” writes one. Another says, imme- 
diately after enlisting, ” Alrejidy they have 
nicknamed mo Corporal.” ” All my hoys 
who oidisted,” writes a Soo.utm^ister, ” have 


l^een made N.C.O.’s right away.” Of his men 
in general an ex-Soout officer writes : ” Vou’vo 
got to show them that you are not afraid, or 
they won’t follow you : it seems to mo the 
application of our Scouting system over again.” 
A J-»ance -Corporal ex -Scout says ; “I find 
that in our Battalion any chap who has been 
in tho Scouts has no difficulty in getting a 
stripe.” From a Captain: “The Scouts here 
seem to be doing just as the boys at home 
are doing, that is, making theiruselves useful 
in a thousand different ways and doing it os 
only Scouts can.” From a Major : “I admire 
and love tho Scout movement more and more, 
the more I got separated from it, instead of 
forgetting it as one would any ordinary kind 
of show.” From a senior lieutenant writing 
of tho ex-Scouts in his command : “ Grand 

chaps all of them, and, if it biiclcs them up to 
have a Scoutmaster as their officer, it certainly 
makes all tho difference to me to have some 
Scouts in the ranks.” Another officer writes 
of five ox-Scouts among his men : “ They 

were better soldiers to begin with tJian the 
others will ever be.” “ In my regiment,” 
writes another, “ there are twelve ex-Scouts, 
and five of them are N.O.O.’s, four are in tho 
Battalion Scouts, one is in tho Transport 
and two are signallers ” ; and a Chaplain 
wrote that a Scout’s “ influence upon other 
follows was splendid,” while Lord Kitchener’s 
great name was associated with the maxim ; 
“ Once a Scout always a Scout,” because he 
would “ carry out the Scout Law to the end of 
his days.” But perhaps the best of all testi- 
mony to the working of the “ Scout leaven ” 
came from Captain A. J. Weatherall, of the 
5th Royal Scots, who wrote from the hospital 
at Alexandria, where he was lying with eight 
wounds : — 

I don’t think it an exaggeration to say that tho 
Scout’s spirit has porrneatod the whole national and 
imperial life to a very larg3 extent. One sees it in tho 
Army and in tho attitude of civilians out here. They 
may not be conscious of it, but it seenvi as if people 
were acting up to the Scout Law as they never did 
before. , .. . Our country is passing through a fiery 
trial, but in God’s providence we shall oorne out of it 
stronger, kinder and cleaner than we entered. 

In this as in the other quoted extracts 
from “ Scout ’i?J©tters and the thousands not 
quoted allowance must be made for tho 
enthusiasm of ex-Soouts, attributing the natural 
goodness of mem which the stress of war had 
brought to the surface, to the Scout training 
which they might have received and the 
leaven of .it working to them from others; 
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but after all deductions the fact roniaiiUMl 
tliat the influence of the Scout Law must have 
been for good in the Army, when good 8010101*8 
were so ready to attributo to it all the goodness 
that they saw in others. 

Besides being excellent in quality the 
Scout leaven in the Army was considerable in 
quantity also. In the first four months of 
war, long before the nation at large had been 
awakened — if it ever was awakened —to the 


t he Scoutmastt'r wrote : “ We liad q\uto a gay 
St. (leorge’s Day — a troop meeting— “retook 
our promise in a field— worked at some Scout 
tests — attended a Htu'vice in the evening — and 
had our camj) bomlied by Frit/, as soon as wo 
got to bed.” in another characteristic hdter 
from the front the writt>r says, ” I am having 
a top-hole time out hero as a Scout in the 
Intelligence, and 1 am proud to wear shcirts 
again. . . . We are for the most uart old 
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magnitude of the effort demanded of it, 10,000 
ex-Scouts and Scoutmasters had joined up : 
and the great majority of these were officers 
and N.C.O.’s of repute by the time the bulk 
of recruits for the New Army came in ; and 
many isolated instances showed how strong 
the Scout element became later. Thus the 
5th Highland Light Infantry contained a 
company of 240 men, all ex-Scouts, and a 
unit on detached duty in charge of an advanced 
dressing station was entirely composed of 
Scouts. In some regiments, too, Scout troops 
with a Scoutmaster were formed again and 
lew Scouts were enrolled as in peaceful days of 
boyhood — ^with a difference, inasmuch €i8 the 
swearing-in of a recruit sometimes took place 
under fire. Of a troop with two patrols 
formed in one regiment at the front in France 


Scouts, and the splendid name th(^ movement 
has out here among oflicers, N.O.O.’s and men 
justifies our keenness to carry on after the 
war.” In the same sjiirit an oflicer writes ; 
” I am constantly mooting old Scouts from all 
over the world. ... I have practically made 
up my mind that when the war is over, unless 
I am too old by then to chuck up business and 
bo a whole-tirner for the Scouts. Every day 
I SCO more anfl more clearly the absolute 
necessity of the moveuKuit from a nationtd 
standpoint.” 

In the same way that the mobilization of tho 
military and civil forces enabled tho (lovern- 
ment to dispense with the Boy Scouts’ services, 
which were so valuable at the outbreak of war 
in guarding railway bridges, telephone wires, 
etc., against evil-doers and foreign spies, so the 
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iritrodiiction ol oonHcription doprivod tho 
“ ScoutH’ l^ofericn Corfw ” of tho funotion wdiioh 
it rniglit havo oxcToisod as a feed(‘r to tho Army. 
At tJu? satiK* timo ohjootors to the (yorps were 
HilonccMl bocauMo, when all men of military a^o 
W'orfi liable to be (tailed upon to serve» nothing 
but good could result from giving tlieiii some 
preliminary training, ft would enable them to 
start as better sohlit*rs, but it could not increase 
tludr numbers. 7 iiit same argument applu'd to 
the av'iation classe>H, with instructors and 
examiners appointed by the War Ofluxs in 
which certificates were given to Hoy Scouts 
wlio >\ere approaching the military age for 
jjroficiency in m*roplane fitting and pre- 
liminary knowledge of Air Service work. As 
vNas natural, these proved highly popular 
with tlu' boys, and very soon no fewer than 
nine Air Scliools for Boy Scouts were in 
full operation, doing very useful work for the 
Army, 

It was not, however, by military service, 
direct or indiri'ct, that the main body of the 
Scouts, exclusive of the Sea Scouts, established 
their claim to the nation's gratitude in connec- 
tion with the Great VV^ar, but rather by their 
unobtrusive but wonderfully efficient help in 
evi'ry department of Government work and 
public activity. So ubiquitous tvnd so helpful 
wore they that in four years they had almost 
(educated the grown-up citizen to look first for 
tho small figures in the familiar uniform when- 
ever business brouglit him to any public office, 
like the famous General who said, “ Whenever 


T go to a new place I always look first for a. Boy 
Scout to a<d as guide.” 

When the emergency work w hich called forth 
the quof^Ml let ter of thanks and praise from the 
Prime ^linister came to an end the Boy Scouts 
settled down to the stearly routine of multi- 
farious useful w’ork, which they maintained w ith 
ev'or-increasing (‘fficimicy as the years of war 
went on. At the diffenuit Government offi(M*s 
they were constantly employed as orderhes, 
dispatch riders and motorists, winning for the 
Association letters of thanks from various 
Ministers, espisrially from successive Directors- 
Gen(*ral of National Service, us might have been 
expected, and also, as was equally natural in 
wuir-time, from the War Office. The latter 
ap|)lied to the Association at the commence- 
ment of the w ar for 100 Boy Scouts f(jrine8seng‘'r 
duty, but the number was largely increased 
afterwards, and a Scoutmaster from North 
London was placed in charge of tho boys. The 
work consisted of running about all day with 
messages and telegrams inside the building, 
while an Assistant Scoutmaster was responsible 
for most of the outdopr cyclist work. All the 
work was very important, arid it was a constant 
raco against time, the boys being kept ” on the 
go ” from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day, including 
Sundays, though it was arranged that one-half 
of the “War Office Troop,” as it wa»s called, 
should have rest on Sunday. 

“ It cannot be expressed in everyday 
languag^t' * . reported the ScoUtmeuster in 191 5, 

“ how very splendidly the boys work and how 
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careful they are . . . with their hearts full of 
the importance of what they have in hand.” 
This was not dictated by the mere enthusiasm 
of a Scout, for the War Office was also so pleased 
that it arranged to give each boy a week’s 
holiday after three months’ work, and the 
S(^cretary of the War Office specially requested 
t hat some Hoy Scouts from the War Office 
might do duty at St. Paul’s Cathedral o?i the 
day of Lord lloberts’s funeral. The Secretary 
for War also serif- a special letter of thanks to 
the Association for the good work done by the 
Hoy Scouts in the country in the recruiting 
campaign. 

Equally good and as highly valued was fhe 
service rendered to of-her deparfrnents of the 
(.{overnment during tlie stress of the w'ar, and 
special mention must be made of agriculture, 
which became increasingly important, as time 
w'ent on, to success in the war. A general 
(cill wnvs made for Hoy Scouts between school 
and military ages to enrol for agricultural 
s(^rvice, and large numbers came forward, 
taking up work wherever their s('r\dces w^erc 
requested. In 1910 these eftorts to help w'cre 
co-ordinated under the Ministry of National 
Service, which especially asked for Scout labour 
because it had proved itself ” disciplineil and 


reliable.” Standing Scout camps were organized 
in places where labour w^aa badly needed, and 
in the locality of each camp the education 
authorities made arrangtanents for younger 
boys to attend and helj) as far as possible, 
consistent ly with the needs of t heir sclaiol work. 
Hut the bulk of the labour supplied to agri- 
cultural districts came from the centres of 
population. From East London, for instance, 
a huialred Scouts over s(diool age went in one 
d<‘tachm(*nt to ^^‘te^borough to w’ced tlie flax 
crops, and a much largt'r number followed for 
tlie flax harv^est. 

The exigencies of war had given to flax an 
unusual place of importance in Hritish agri- 
culture, and for wxHuling alone, in the district 
around Peterborough, 300 Scouts, drawn from 
80 schools in lOast London, wtu’e located in 
nine cam|)s, each under a Scoutmaster, at 
<listances ranging from 9 to 2 ^) miles from 
Peterborough itself. They, as well as the Scouts 
from other centres, were umler the Ministry of 
National Service, which allowed 14s. a heiul for 
food and lid. a day for pay, the whole of the 
latter, as w(dl as some of the former, owning to 
the excellent Scout arrang(‘m(‘nts for catering, 
being given to the boys, who worked for six 
hours a day, and with such organized vigour 
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that local farmers declared they did more in six 
hours than lo(tal boys did in ten. In tlie end the 
Ministry of National SorvicHJ refjorted : “ The 

Klax Production Department speak in hi^h 
terms of the exc(‘llent organization carried out 
in the Souuu-set and i’cterborough camps.” 
Then came tfie flax harvest, which demanded 
the services of more thousands of Scouts than 
the weeding had taken in hundreds ; but in 
this, as in all the work which tlie Scouts untler- 
took for the war, it setaried a foregotie con- 
clusion that the bigger the task tlie mor<^ 
complete tlie success. In addition to the flax 
work, agricultural labour of any descriptiofi was 
readily undertaken by the Scouts, and land 
cramps that were organized in Middlesex, 
Suffolk, Dorset and Lincolnshire gave employ- 
rncait to some 500 London Scouts in 1918. 

The work done by the Boy Scouts under the 
auspices of Covernment, however, was only a 
part of their helpfulness to the community 
during the war. The following is only a part 
of the list of Scouts daily posted, by request, 
in aid of the military by the camp of a single 
local association (St. Albans) from 8 a.in. 
to 8 p.m. : — 

()th Infantry Brigade H^eadquarters, three 
(one cyclist, one telephone, one messenger); 


Anny Service Corps Dop6ts (two), four Scouts ; 
Assistant Director Veterinary Services, one 
Scout; 17th Battalion Headquarters, two 
Scouts ; 21st Battalion Headquarters, four 
Scouts ; 21st Battalion Quartermaster’s Stores, 
two Scouts ; 29rd Battalion Headquarters, 
two Scouts ; 6th Field Ambulance Hospital, 
two Scouts ; Oth Field Ambulanco Stores, 
two Scouts ; Recruiting Office, two Scouts. 
The needs of education prevented the con- 
tinuance of such camps after the first few 
months of the war ; but while they lasted 
they worked better than even their ofticers 
had hoped. I’o the War Emergency Com- 
mittees which sprang into existence everywhere 
in 1914 they were invaluable; and a single 
detail will illustrate this. The chief ditliculty 
of the Committees was to maintain touch and 
coordinate their efforts with other localities in 
the same district, and the Scotits alone could 
be relied upon to carry dispatches from 
anywhere to anywhere else in the same county 
in the shortest possible time. The reason lay 
in the consistent peace-time practice of Scout 
cyclists to make themselves familiar with the 
shortest and best routes from the headquarters 
of their own local association to the head- 
quarters of every other local association in 



harvesting. 
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tho county ; and a^s every town had a local 
association which covered surrounding villages 
there was no spot to which a message could not 
be despatched at once by a Scout cyclist 
from any other spot with certainty that it 
would be delivered and the reply brought back 
with tho least possible delay. In other details 
of readiness for tackling sudden work the 
Scout organization was f«qually useful to the 
War Emergency Committees at the beginning 
of the war ; and later, when the emergency had 
passed and the nation’s work had been organized 
ta run in official groovaa specially cut to suit 
the thnes, there were few directions in which 
a channel was not i>rovided at the same time 
for the Scout’s welcome activities. At war 
supply dep6ts the figures of the Scouts on 
duty were as familiar as the sentries, and os 
orderlies to staff officers, at soldiers’ clubs, etc., 
they were to be seen everywhere. . 

The foregoing brief references by no means 
give any comprehensive idea of the services 
rendered ; for they were so diversified as almost 
to defy classification, and it was a cause of 
never-ending wonder how all of these boys, 
many of them quite small, always seemed to 
know the right thing to do and the right way 
to do it in whatever surroundings they might 
be placed. The Scout spirit embodied in the 


Scout Law was one-half of tho socrct, and the 
other half was tho training, mainly s<0f -imposed. 
It will have been noticed in what has gone 
before that, wherever a few Scouts or ex-Sconts 
were gathered together for an hour of liasun*, 
even at the front, one of tladr first ideas was 
to “work at Scout tests.” Some of theve 
tests, with their resultant badges, have bee n 
referred to in their alphabeti<*al order from 
F t/O L, and perhaps an enumeration of the 
others will give the best- idea of the reasiin 
wdiy a few Iloy Scouts collectively scorned 
able to do anything anywhere. Here tliey 
are :■ — Arnbulanco man, airman, artist, baske-' 
worker, her? fanner, blacksmith, boatman, 
bugler, camper, carpenter, clerk, cook, cyclist, 
dairyman, electrician, engineer, entertainer — 
here follow tho.se previously emimeratofl from 
F to I-r — marksiiiau, mastcr-at-anns, mason, 
metal worker, miner, inissioner, musician, 
naturalist, pathfinder, photographer, pilot, 
pioneer, piper, plumber, poultry farmer, printer', 
prospector, public licalth man, rescuer, sea 
fisherman, stalker, .star-man, surveyor; .swim- 
mer, tailor, telegraphist, textile worloer, thrifty 
man, watchman, woodman. In addition there 
were tho general badges for merit, gallantry 
and Scout service. And from this list one 
could get some idea of wliat tho Scout’s 
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favonrito ocfMipatioa of “ coll<U'titij4 
iiioant ill th(^ fonmitioii of his ciiaraetor and 
tlu* (le^v'olopmfMt of liis utility as a eitizou ir\ 
tho inakinp;. Aral this i<loa grow more clotiiiitoly 
woudorful as oqo oxaiuirioil tho torins of tho 
tants by which tlic badges were won. Take 
“cyclist,” for instance. Any boy who could 
ride a bicycle with case and skill might have 
thought himself on a par with one of the 
numerous itoy Scouts to be se«Mi on the road, 
each wearing a little wheel badge as |>root 
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that he had passed the “ cyclist “ test. But 
to do this he had to “ow'ii a bicycle in good 
working order, which he was * willing to use 
in the King\s service if called upon at any 
time in case of emergency. He must be able 
to ride his bicycle satisfactorily and repair 
punctures, etc. He must be able to read 
a road map, and repeat correctly a verbal 
mesiwvge.’’ This explained why, when a cyclist 
was urgently needed, the Boy Scouts could 
supply one who gave satisfaction. Take another 
badge at haphazard again, say “ printer.” 
To win this badge the Scout had to “print 
a handbill set up by himself, know the names 
of ditfereut types and paper sizes, be able to 
compose by hand or machine, understand tho 
use of hand or power printing machines.” 


Tn what office that had anything to do with 
printed circvilars, notices, etc. — and what office 
had not ? — might not. a Boy Scout with the 
“ printer ” badge have boon found amazingly 
useful upon occasion ? When the man in the 
street, before the war, smiled to see a Boy 
Scout wearing a dozen or more badges ho little 
t hought what all those little ornaments meant ; 
but the nation found out what they meant, 
with a great sense of gratitude, when the war 
came. 

Perhaps the particular in wliich the Boy 
Scout movement differed most markedly from 
other worthy undertakings in war-time was 
that it had no Flag Days and no other means of 
begging from tho public. Tliat it would have 
reaped a golden luirv^('st by those means was 
certain, because it had won golden opinions 
enough ami the ])ublic w'as always willing to 
strike these into coin on demand ; b\it the 
Scout principle was agaiusti taking anything 
for nothing. “ Earn as riincli as yon ho^l^^Htly 
can,” it said to the boys, “ but do not beg.” 
Kv(ui in the ease of so excellent an object as 
the provision of reereation huts and tents for 
the front the same prineiple was inexorably 
observe* 1 ; and it goe.s without saying that 
every man who used, say, the first recreation 
Init, which the Boy Seovits of Belfast had 
prov^ifled by the systematic collection and sal** 
of ol<l l>ottlos, found added recreation then' 
in the knowledge of its origin. A number of 
other huts, as well as motor ambulances, were 
similarly provided, each Scout who was willing 
and able — and the two were generally synony- 
mous —giving the proceeds of a day’s work 
towarfls the fund. One special advantage of 
these huts, which the Scouts supplied with 
literature, gramophones, games, etc., was that 
they helped old Scouts who had joined tlie 
Army to keep totich with one anotlior and with 
the movement at home, the visitors’ book 
at one hut containing at the end of throe years 
over 4,000 signatures of old Scouts who had 
called there for a scouting talk on their way up 
to the line. As Belfast’s hut Was built, 
metaphorically speaking, out of old bottles, so 
a side-car with trailer and transporter was 
produced for the Red Cross by Devon scouts 
out of waste paixjr. Collecting this was a 
stronuous job, because the richest hauls were 
to be made from lonely houses in that hilly 
country, outside the beat of th© professional 
waste-paper dealer ; but in tramping the hills 
with their loads the Devon scouts gathered 
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more than waste paper, and more too than the 
physical health and strength wliich strenuous 
outdoor work bestows. To the spirit of 
self-sacrifice induced by scouting in his early 
days many a man has owed the resolute 
nobility of purpose that sustained him in 
famous deeds for the common good in after 
years. 

Other systematic collections were made by 
Boy Scouts generally for different objects, 
such as chestnuts and egg-shells, fruit -stones 
and nut-shells frotn the dust-bins of the public. 
The stress of war-time liad given new value to 
tliose “ waste ” commodities. They contained 
materials essential for war purposes (some of 
which were not publicly explained), and the 
Boy Scouts as usual rose -or perhaps it would 
l)e more correct to say, stooped to the 
occasion, annoimcements in the Press describing 
how they commenced their foraging in the 
dust-bins of Buckingham Palace. Surely, a 
writer of whimsical stories nev'er liad a better 
theme than the travels of a cherry-stoms 
hard(>ued by the sun in a Kent orchard, which 
went via the mouth of a king, a dust-bin, a 
Boy Scout’s basket and a manufactory to 
Flanders, where it sav^ed the life of a British 
soldier from German gas. 


In helping the police, especially during air 
raids in London and the provinces, the Boy 
►Scouts came more into prominence, perhaps, 
than by any other of tlaar civilian efforts ; 
although as the “ All Clear JhiyTi ” their 
popularity with the public on this account 
may have been enhanced by gratitude for the 
message vvliich their bugles brought. Still, 
for the citizen lying snugly and, as the Scout 
bugles told him, saft'ly in beil there was food 
for thought in the vision of w'hole patrols of 
Boy Scouts, immediately after warning of an 
air raid had b('cn received, assembhul at each 
police station with their cycles aiid bugles, 
waiting until the raid should be over to ri(Je 
out in ev'cry direction spn*ading the vvM^lcome 
imMssage down tlu^ darkened roads, whatever 
the hour of night might be. This, howt'ver, 
was by no means the only service rendert'd by 
Scouts for the police during air nnds in Lotuion 
and other big ctmtres. As orderlies and mes- 
sengers and in dealing with tlu^ w<>uiKled they 
W(^re invaluablt% and in rescuing [XMjph^ from 
wrecked hotiH(‘s and pn*venting conflagrations 
from broken gas-pipes, etc. ; and the fre<iuent 
ceremonies, reported in the Piess, of the pre- 
sentation of medals to Boy vSeouts for s<M’viceM 
rendered upon siich occasiotis showed that 
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tlioir vvoi^k Wiis ofTt>(^tivo nricl rtppreciaUMl. 
J^ittors from Chic’f CoiwtabloH concoming thoir 
Uifuiviour, during Ixnnbardrnerd^ of eoiist 
towiis told tlio Harno story ; and tho following 
iH an (Extract from tin* report- of taio snob 
oocurronce : — 

Areording to the Heherue previtninly arranK(Ml, Scout m 
uiiai^hed to the Cy<*list Secrtion of (he Ltuidl War Ktner- 
geuey OofiutuM •- were diMpalchod with all Kpeed to 
call up tho Hpe ial <*ouMtahles in diff<<rerit ])ar(H of tho 
<liHtrict. Anotl >r se(!tion wore t<jld off for duty 
dh’oeting the WMinen and ehildren to a place of Kaf«*ty^ 
aHHiHting the inf riri, and carrying chiUlreu arifl liaj^„'ay;e. 
A pattol of HV ut.s were dispatcheti to lu'lp the Fire 
Itrigado and |Kirforin salvage work, rescuing valuahie 
hooks, oto., from the ffaines and ruitis caus«*<l by the 
HhollH. ... A relay of ScoutH is attached to tho <*on- 
Htabulary and doing, other, very useful work. I’hty 
are on tiuty for the saiue hours as the polices eight 
hours’ reliefs day and night, amt receive wi^ekly |>ay. 
The Chief Constahle ■ states that they are very intel- 
ligonfc and Kmart in tladr various dtith^s. 

Hospitiil authoritius and various publie. 
bodies, as well as individuals in pnblio or 
privat-o capacitit^s, also availtMl ihomsolvos 
frooly of Hoy Soouts' war-fitne st^rvict^s and 
alway.s, it Htnanod, with cofn[>lot<' s# isfaotion, 
whitfh assuredly was not diininishod by th<^ 
knowlodgh that inonoy tiarnod by 11 ^ Scottf in 
this way was always dovotttd to a good purpostt, 
if only to dtdray Mu; cost of hi' tiiiifortn. Indtv-d. 
not tho loast wondorful hmltiro of tho siicet'ss 
of tho Hoy Sfonts Association wtis f liat if was 
financed without any of tho spoctoenlar appeals 
for public assistanco upon which othtn* worthy 
undortakings so largely depended. At the 
outset, iiidtHMl, local associations had to work 
hard locally to raise in a f<tw days sufliciont 
funds to start and equip the Scout camps ; but 
the Association as a whole was relieved frofii 
the ernban-assmont of working without funds 
by the foiTunate accident that when th<^ war 
came it had just siujce-edod in raising half of 
tho money needed for its i:20t),()(Hl Endowment 
Scheme, and on this the trustws felt justified 
ill sanctioning (expenditure up to £10,000. 
Never was that amount put to better public 
service. 

Financially, as in all other r(\sp(?cts except 
obedience to the S(unit J..aw, the branches of the 
Jtoy Scont-s Associations in th(5 Dominions and 
the self-governing colonif's were to a great 
extent s:;lf-governing ; but then; was no dif- 
fenmeo in the spirit and not much in the 
methods by which they tackled tho ri(*w 
]jrobloms and seizt'd the new opportunities 
[iresented by the war. Thus, taking Canatia 
as the leading tyi^e, the Boy Scouts Association 
there was imdler a General CouiicU, as in ; 


England, and its uniform was oflficiaJly recog. 
riizetJ as th^t of a “ public service non-military 
body.” Distance from the seat of war 
deprived the (Canadian Hoy Scouts, indeed, of 
most of tho conspicuous chances for distinction 
which the Scouts in England used so well ; but 
the pro-eniinence of the Dominion os a food- 
producing factor of tho Empire gave them a 
clear line to follow. Therefore, in addition to 
work for the Red Cross and Patriotic Fundti 
and in aid of recruiting, they specialized in 
agrieulturol effort to replace the labour of men 
w^ho had enlisted for st^rvico in Europe, by 
work in “the reserve trenches in the fanns 
of Canada.” For these activities the two .War 
Service Badges were adopted, representing 84 
hours’ and 100 days’ laliour respectively, and 
in 1918 the S. O. S. (Soldiers of the Soil) Badge 
was 'histitutod by the Canada Ft^od Board 
♦or lads btdw’een lit and 19 who completed 
thn^e months of satisfactory agricultural 
s(;rvico. Another method by w'hich Scouts 
assisted to increase Canada’s output of food 
for the war was by ostablisliing Greater Pro- 
duction Cain|)s for the cultivation of vacant 
lots in the towns and cities. Dui*ing school 
tei*ms the boys cultivated the. lots in their span; 
time and moved into the camps as whole-time 
agriculturists for the holidays. 

in the Dominion as in England, it was the 
vSeout spirit w’hich the boys put into their 
woi1< that made all the difference. They helped 
” war w idows ” especially by looking after their 
gardens for them, and the newspapers were 
constantly recounting acts of luisolfish devotion 
|)erfonned by Scouts. When, to take an 
instance, the tirem ;n struck work at Winnipeg, 
a twelve year old Boy Scout went to the station 
four times a day to attend to the horses single 
handed. This was his way of making good his 
war-Mme pledge as a Scout to “ do something 
every day to help win the war.” The Canadian 
Tk)y Scouts also were not behind their English 
eomraejes in exhibiting tl^ “ promptness, 
orderliness and courtesy,” for which the 
American Ambassador in Ivondon thanked Mu; 
latter. On behalf of the Daugliters of the; 
Empire Order in Alberta a communication to 
the Provincial Scout Secretary riuis ; — “ May 
I take this opportunity of expressing to you 
our admiration of the wonderful discipline, 
common sense, willingness and alertness of the 
hoys, and may I especially ^ congratulate tho 
officer in charge f He was simply splendid. 
If.^ver they n^d g helpmg hand m,any junder-. 
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SOUNDING THE “ALL-CLEAR” AFTER AN AIR-RAID. 

taking the Daughters of the Empire wouhl <lay in helping to win the war the ciiniulative 

Heom it ail honour to assist so ofTicient a band effect must have been great indeed. It 

of Scouts.” Thus the old rule that ” one good brought the spirit of knight-errantry, of the 

turn de.^^orves another” works all the world Patron Saint of the Scouts especially, into 

over ; and when humlrods of thousands of activity against the liideousness of the (merman 

Soouts scattered over the Empire were War. ” Wo are realizing, ’ wrote the ( anadian 

carrying out their law to do a good turn every Headquarters Gazette of the Boy Scouts, that 
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St. (tcorgo is not a (load logondary hero, but 
tluit bis spirit is roincarniited, as our oneniios 
aio fimiing to their cost : — 

St. (looi'go, ho wan a man — ho’s hero ami 

lighting still 

^Vhile any wrong is yot to right (tr <lrHgon yot to kill. 

And, faith, ho’s finding work this day to suit his 
war-worn sword, 

For he’s strafing Huns in riandors to the glory of 
th«' Lord.” 

Tt wont without saying, of course, that 
among tho splendid Canadian soldit'rs who 
voluntarily enlisted to tight in Franco and 
Flanders the Scouts were rejircfsented in 
generous proportion. Tlio tlioughts of their 
coinrados at home, followed them in the same 
practieal sha|)e as it took in P^ngland ; for 
the otlieer in eharge of a tent that was supplied 
hy a ten-cent subscription of Canadian Jhiy 
Scouts wrote that it luid witnessed tho Cana- 
dian slmro in tlio fight ing of t he Third Battle of 
Vpres, the Battle of the Sornino, Vimy Bidge, 
Bill 70 and Pas chendade. For eighteen 
months it had served inany thousands of men 
in turn as a hous» of worship for all coin- 
tn unions, a place of recreat ion and a protection 
during inclement weather. At Passchendaelo 
It was too damaged to be a tent axky longcj-, 
so parts of it were made into a canteen ; ]>ut 
tho August storms were too much even for 
t hese and it fluttered out a glorious existence ” 
just before tho men moved away. Meanwhile 


the flag, wdiich had been deposited with the 
Boy Scouts for safe keeping wlien the troops 
left Ottawa, Wiis being used in Victory Loan 
efforts and in war exhibitions throughoul 
Canada. 

In India where the Ootacamimd Troop bad 
the honour of being the first Boy Scouts to 
offer themselves for war service — politically, 
climatically and geographically, almost as far 
removed as possible from ('‘anada, tho same 
family rescTublance to British Scouts’ war 
work, with only a difference of complexion as 
it. weie, was maintained. In all the Govern* 
ment offices at Simla, as at home, Boy Scouts 
were to be seen, and in Calcutta they wore 
busy in helping the police to locate GermaTis 
and as orderlies and specitiJ messengers. With 
t heir intimate knowledge of Calcutta as cyclists 
they delivered in a few minutes messages over 
which an ordinary sepoy or chupprassi w’ould 
have taken hours, and they could l>e trusted 
t-o deliver an important letter into the hands of 
the Sahib to whom it was addressed, instead 
of his native servant. And in India, no less 
than in Canada or Britain, the Scout spirit 
in which war-work was done proved almost 
more valuable than the w^ork itself, because 
tho gi’oatest obstacle in the way of bringing 
India into a -worthy place in the coinmunity 
of the British Empire was always the seemingly 
impassable gulf between the governed and 
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governing races. In some respects, however, 
boys are a community by themselves, however 
widely their races or classes may be sundered. 
\\ hen common interests are found, the free- 
masonry of youth gives the password through 
social, racial and religious barriers. 8o the 
Hoy Scouts Association in India, working 
wisely in conjunction w ith the India Oil ice at 
home, was iloing much in unobtrusive fasliion 
(luring the years of war to bring about closer 
touch between British and natives. 

In South Africa more open effects of th(^ same 
good work were seen, because the gulf bet\v(H‘n 
British and Boim* was far nari'ower, in spite of 
t he recent meuKjries that clung to the names of 
Alafeking and Baden- Bowel 1 ; and it was at- 
Durban during the war that 8ir David Hunt(‘r, 
K.C.M.d., cl<3>‘^ed a long life -wo ik spent in the 
Kmpire’s service with a dying message “ to the 
Boy Scouts who bulk so largely in my mind as 
the hope of the future.” A contingcint of Xatal 
Boy Scouts headed his funeral procession, and a 
Jloy Scout sounded the La.st Post. One of the 
latest acts of J.(Ord Gladstone’s (iovernor- 
Generalship also was to give £100 towards the 
Tnion Scout Council. Indcanl, a noticeable 
feature of the reports of Scout activation during 
the wair, which waax^ constantly being received 


from all parts of the Ernjiire, was the frequency 
with which sentences recurred stating tliat 
” H.E. the Governor-General ” or ” H.E. the 
Governor ” took a leading part in whatever 
Scout function was referred to. 

I^A'cn trom Egyjit, winch only detinitely 
became a British BrotHetoraie in Deccmljer, 
1011, after the war had lasted several months, 
the words of an officer have heiai quoted aliovtr 
describing how the Scout’s spirit jM'nueated the 
country. In the same hater he wiuae : “One 
of the first tilings I saw in Al(‘\andria tla^ 
evening 1 came off the hosjfital ship was the old 
himiliar Scout uuilorm, and a vc'ry che(a‘ing 
sight it was. Nt'xt diy I saw fourhf)ys up here 
at the hospital, tv’dently on duty as oelist 
messeng IS. 'I’he Scouts lien* st*t‘m tc.) be doing 
just as tile boys at liome are doing — that is, 
making them.selv^es useful in a thousand clitlerent 
w*ays, and doing it as only Scouts can.” 

Everywhere, of course, the war gave the same 
great impulse to seouting ; for yoiit hful imagina- 
tion w^as lin'd at the jirospix'tof really helping to 
win the wa?*, w liih' pan'nt s wereforeed to abandon 
the “playing at sol(li(‘rs ” vicuv of the move- 
ment. Even boys who did not join the Scouts 
unconsciously b('gan to imitate them, and from 
the distant Bahamas a war-time writer, aft('r 
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doting tho groat iinprovermnt that liad corno 
over the juvenile population in tiie re-ipeet they 
rthowo:! to their seuiors, added ; “ Tho Boy 

Scouts have done that.” 

In South AuHtralia one year of war raised tho 
Scout troojrs from 8 in number to 18. In 
tho Gold Oiast. o troops, with 330 Scouts, rosti 
within a month to 0 troops, with 887. In 
Uganda the Scouts wore otticially recognized 
and held in readiness as the second line of 
defence ; aiul from Sierra Loono, where there 
were 10 troops at tho outbreak of w^ar, it was 
not(Ml that the coloured Scoutmasters par- 
ticularly did yeoman wmrk. In the Sudan there 
were active troops, both at Khartoum and 
Athara. In tho Malay Peninsula tliore w’ere 
4 troops. At Port f)f Spain, in Trini<lad, t here 
wtM-e 0 troofis ; and evaaywdiere, in addition to 
the ordinary war work of orderlies, cyclist 
dispatch riders, messengers, etc., special local 
circiniHtaiK^es created new duties for willing 
hands in tho omerg(aicy. Thus, in Jamaica. 
Scouts supplied pcniniiumt buglers and sig- 
nallers for tho llos(M vo Regiment ; at Malta, 
w'hujli w.v-i alw.iys a buny camp of passage, they 
w'ore constantly on duty in readiness' to guiile 
newly arrived troops to their right bai iacks ; 
in British North Borneo, by acting as n^gular 
signallors on land for the warships, they savc^l 
th(^ latter much time and troulile that would 


otherwise have been spent in sending boats 
ashore. Tho catalogue might bo indefinitely 
lengthened, because, in addition to the places 
mentioned, good reports were received and 
fniblLshod in the Headquarters Gazette from time 
to time from the Transvaal, Cape Province, 
W^'st Australia, New South 'Wales, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
island. New Zealand, Shanghai, Gibraltar, 
Barbados, St. Vincent, Antigua, Bermuda, 
St. Helena, Mauritius, Nigeria, Singapore, 
Selangor, Ceylon, CypriLs, British Guiana, 
Newfoundland, Tientsin and — Baghdad ! Even 
in the second year o £ war there w^ere over 1 ,000 
ti'oops actively assisting the Empire in its 
overseas dominions, and the number increased 
almost daily w’hile the war lasted. Of course, 
<5Vory troop, consisting perhap.s of only two or 
thret^ patrols of (*ight hoys each, working 
<juietly in its own locality, could not be expected 
to do anything wortliy of piTmanont record ; 
nevertheless, the eumulative achievement of 
these busy young WHii'kers intelligently seeking 
only to put themselves w here they could be most 
useftd must have been substantial, wdiile a much 
greater harvest of good result could confidently 
be anticipate:! when the generation which had 
risen so well to the occasion in youth should be 
raising another generation. ” Onc»^ a Scout, 
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always a good eitizoii ” is tlii5 natural corollary 
of Lord Kitchener’s saying. 

Foreign countries had not boon slow to soo the 
value of the Boy Scouts Asso(uation, and at the 
coinmonceinent of tho war there were n\(>ro than 
half a million Scouts in training outside the 
Britisli Firnpire. In (lennany groat use was 
made of them as orderlies, and in the ])erform- 
aneo of t heir dut ies they did not esca|)e 1 h<^ Iron 
Cross ; hut the vast majority were Allies, and 
ev^en in nouti'al countries they seemed sensible 
of a bond of friendship for Britain as the parent 
laiad of .scouting. Thus in Switzerland the 
Boy Scouts rendered admirable service to 
Briti.sh refugees and worked hard in collecting 
relief fimds for Allied Scouts in distress. In 
Holland the menace of war M^as near enough to 
concentrate attention upon the needs of the 
Dutch troops, and for these tho Boy Scouts did 
great work, on one occasion collecting as many 
as 20,000 cigars for tho soldiers in two hours in 
Amsterdan\ alone. From Denmark came many 
tokens of friendship, not least in tho \i.sit of 
Captain Ewald, R.D.N., President of the Danish 
Sea Scouts, to Britain, where he recorded his 
opinion that “ the British Boy Scout is a 
splendid product of the British genius for tho 
development of character in accordance with 
the finest traditions of the I'aco,” and assured 
the Scouts that their Danish brethren would be 
greatly interested to hear from him of “ the 
immense services rendered by the British 
Scouts in their country’s interests.” Finally, 
he assured the latter that whenever any of thorn 
should visit Denmark they would bo sure of a 
hearty welcome. Thus even during tho war tho 
Scouting movement was having effect in 


neutral countric^s in producing an ntmosphoro 
of friendliness which would have great intiu*- 
national value aftcu' the war. 

In nearly all tlie Allied count ri(’s of Fiiropc 
the Boy 8(*ou1s’ activity which awoUc uith 
glorious euthiisiasm ou the oulhrcaik of war 
soon involved them in criK'l disMsp'r. In 
Belgium, Sca-hia, Kumania, Northern Fraiu^e 
and Russia not the h^ast h(Mirt -breaking of t lie 
tragt'dit^s which accornpaniiMl the |)rogrcss of 
the (Jerman arms w(*r(‘ the sulTerings of thi' 
Scouts, marked as they wtu'e by tlrar uiiiforfu 
as .suitable objects of Tcaiton fright fulnc.ss. 
The bright side of the picture at the .same time? 
was the heroism with which sutTering was 
endured. The Scout spirit which had moved 
the lads to e.ssay men’s work in defence of 
their country also gave them men’s fortitude 
to endure* when that di'fenct^ was broken down. 

And no doubt from tlu^ (Jerman military 
point of view the Scouts had earned th<‘ir 
penalty. When invasion of Jielgiurn had 
just commenced a Fress special corre.spondent 
wrot e : — ■ 

Tho Foy Scouts arc all over Belgium. It win a Boy 
Scout (looking exactly like an Ktif^lisli Boy Siioiit, ovmi 
to his ncckorctiicf and Uhuki shirt) who took my pann 
to a member of t tie (hmcnil Staff at Army Hcadtpiartor-^ 
in tho field yoHferday. U was a Boy Scout who showed 
mo tho route from one villa;,'i> to another when I lust 
my way, and it was a Boy Scout who lu^lped to capture 
a German cavalryman near Lie,i:e last wci^k. 1 was 
at the Ktaliou when a troop <rairi arrivivl wi«h a tre- 
mendoiiH uproar. Bvery window framed a masH ol 
tousled heads as the men of the lit!' R, ^iment ilemandeu 
water. It erriv.*;! withouf delay. Boy Scoiils, di'tiiih'd 
to Mhiko tho thirst of an army, lilled ;/reat tins at the 
Htation taps and went methodically from carriage to 
carriage. In less than five minutes tho r «iment had 
drunk its fill and re|)Ienished its water-bottles, and 
tho train moved away, One in inclined to lavish whim 
a grey -bearded general comob to the door of his ofiice 
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and Khoutr< “ Boy Scoot ! ” Knit t)ioy arc playing a 
very Horioiw part in the affairs of the Belgian anny. 

Small wonder, when the first wave of the 
filennan tide engulfed hiege, that the Germans 
disbanded the. local Boy Scouts, calling them 
“ enfanta terribles ” — and worse in German : 
for it was well known that they had tracked 
down many German spies. 

Belgium was indeed the first country to 
make general use of the services of the Boy 
Scouts in timc^ of war, and aliout 4,500 were so 
employed, all boys of certified intelligence and 


goofl character and over 14 years. In Brussels 
they were chiefly used as dispatch riders 
between the various departments of the 
Government, as orderlies at Rod Cross depdts, 
and as police during the day, patrolling the 
streets with authority to summon adult 
assistance in case of any disturbance, and moire 
than a hundred were daily engaged in collecting 
money for tlie varioas War Funds. Each lad 
wore a band on his arm with the letters “ S.M.” 
— “ Service Miliiaire ” — and worked from 
8.^10 a.rn. to 8.30 p.m. Everywhere they wero 
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to be seen with cycles, motor-oars or trek carts, 
(Mirryirig dispatches or transporting stores ; 
otherwise in their general ({luties they con- 
stituted an adjunct to the (iarde Civ'ique, a 
voluntary force analogous to Special Con- 
stabulary, which had been called out on the 
commencement of hostilities. They were 
similarly employed in other Belgian cities, 
and when the German invasion swallowed 
these up one after another they had become 
so integral a part of tlie military system that, 
whenever possible, they retreated in good order 
with the working staff of the Army, sharing its 
<langers and priv^ations. Thus in the following 
year Ckmeral Baden-Powell had the pleasure 
of inspecting, in the little corner of Belgium 
which the Army still held, a corps of I3elgian 
Boy Bcout cyclists under the same Scoutmaster 
M'ho had commanded them as a troop of 
orderlies in Antwerp at the beginning of the 
war. During the same visit King Albert told 
the General that tie considered the Scout 
Movement “ one of the best steps of modem 
times for tlie education of the boy.” He said 
that his own son was an enthusiastic Scout, and 
the Belgian boys who had taken it up were 
quite changed for tlxe better and had done 
valuable service in the war. Scout training, 


the King said, ” gave the very best foundation 
for making ^ood soldiers ” ; and what King 
Albert did not know about a good s()ldi(‘r 
mankind has yet to learn. 

In other Allied (‘()untrics which suffered I 
German inv'asion, the Hoy Scouts similarly 
shared the fate of their armi(‘s. By super!) 
generalship and willi Mu* timely support of 
French and British t roops, t }if> Belgian Army was 
indeed enabled to n‘tr(*nt, always fighting, 
backwards to a eonujr of t lu^ country which 
even the German hordes could not overrun : 
hut (dsowhen*, as in Serbia, no adequate 
Allied aid could be given. I)isast(‘r was there 
far more complete and tlu' sufTerings of retr(*nt 
more appalling, aggravated by the difliculty 
of the country, tlu^ badness of tlu^ roads, the 
sev^erity of the climate in tlu? passes and tln^ 
uiiehecked brutaJity of the invader. In this 
retreat the snffcTings of the Boy Scouts were 
almost the most poignant det ail of tlie tragi^dy ; 
but they could not have IxiCii left behind, even 
had they been willing to remain, to take their 
chance with the (»ld men, women, and other 
childnm at the mercy of German and Austrian 
conquerors. The Army hofi to collect its 
Boy Scouts in order to save them, for the 
advancing enemy in many places was shooting 
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ev<Ty orif^ of (liein as n franc (irPAir. During 
tfjo. (crrifile Might from tlu^ Danufio up to tin* 
/KgcMiii and Adriaf ii? coasts “ thousands of th(' 
boys |Hn*ishnd from hung(‘r and exhaustion in 
tfie snow-bound mountains of Albania " accord- 
ing to ( lie report of Captain 0. J. K. Tanovitch. 
Afb'rwards t lie renmaiits were collected a,nd 
rtairgani'Acci, and tht* great gaps made in the 
ndix*at wen^ filled witli new members recruited 
from the refugee population ; but all were 
destitute and almost all were orphans.’ Such 
was the fate of tlie Serbian Boy Scouts in the 
war scattered among fondgners, and their 
country subjugated and oppressed, but still 
H^aoluto to do their duty on the Salonika front 
where the Allies were able to make a stand 
against th(^ common enemy. Nor were their 
British comrades unmindful of the sacrifices 
which the boys of Serbia and other countries 
ravaged by the CJermans had made for the 
cause. A fund was opened in July 1918 by the 
Boy Scouts Association for the relief of the 
Scouts of Allied countries and generously .sup- 
jiorted. 

To tell in detail the story of the Boy Scouts 
of Rumania would only be to repeat the tale 
of Serbia's sufferings, for the fate of Rumania 
and its boys dift'ered only in local circum- 
stances up to the point when a surrender 
that was called a “ treaty of peace ” was 
extorted, and even worsi' w’os the lot of the 
Russian Scouts who, true to their Cross of 


St. (Ita)rgc and their Scout promise to hoiionr 

(Tod and the Tsar,'’ only escaf)ed invading 
(h'rmans to fall under the wild tyranny of the 
Bolshevdsts. Over the tragedy of the interior 
of Russia umler Bolshevist rule hung a pall of 
mystery, but one of the lurid flashes wliich 
illuminated tiic t>reliminary fighting in Fetro 
grad ixnealed that boys, who resisted loyally, 
were massacivd and flung into the rivci‘. 
That they wert^ Boy Scouts was not state<l ; 
Iput if the Russian Scouts were behind any 
other boys in risking danger from loyalty 
they would have been very different from 
their comrades in all other parts of the 
world. 

In Northern France the Boy Scouts endun‘<l 
almost the same e.xpericnces as their confren"; 
in Belgium, and they faced their troubles with 
the same undaunted spirit. From Lille in 
particular, where the Association ImkI been 
strong, they managed to keep together in 
retn?at and re-formed their troops at new 
centres far from their devastated homes, like t Vie 
Belgian Scouts of Antwerp. Like the Bclginn 
Scouts, too, they were ofticially recogni/cti 
and freely usoii in France generally. Whc!i 
the reservists had to hid called up the woiK 
was gi\ eu to the Boy Scouts and was carrii* I 
out by them in a few hours ; but their chi» > 
employment was as orderlies and massengci' 
for public oflices and hospitals, whore it Wi' ' 
noted that, besides the doctors, the only people 
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in France who were willing to tend the German 
wounded weT‘e Boy Scouts. 

As in Britain the Prince of A\^alcs was Chief 
Scout for Wales, and in Belgium the King’s 
heir was an onthusiastic Scout, so in Italy the 
Crown Prince had made himself an efhcicnt 
member of the organization, which was closely 
modelled, as in other countries, upon English 
lines, and resolutely followed the alternating 
fortunes of the war in retreat and advance 
with the Socoiid Lino behind the fighting 
troops. 

Jn Greece also, when tluit i niHicpresent od 
country at last was free (o follow its national 
iueJination to the side of the Allies, the Boy 
Scouts’ (Uganizat ion proved a worthy re[>iica 
of the British iiattern. In scores of ways tlio 
Scouts made themselves extremely useful to 
the Sakauka forces, not least in the gallantry 
which they showed in fighting the groat tire in 
Salonika wlxeri no fewer than six of them lost- 
tluHr lives and many were hurt ; and in the 
military celebration of Franco’s day no feature 
of the xirocession was more enthusiastically 
(diecred by the French troops and their Allied 
comradts tluui th(^ oontingCTit of 150 Greek 
Hoy Scouts who took (lart in it. 


In Portugal, mom remote from Uk’ w'ar’s 
alarms than any other Allied count ry of Europe, 
the Boy Scouts w'oiked on the same lines in 
helping the Government, (^olleeling for war 
fluids and alleviating distress. 

Last l)iit not least the Boy Scouts of the 
United States, 2r>0,()(M) in rmmber, set them- 
selves to war work of all kinds within their 
reach, as soon as their ( Jovernnuait lia<l ontere<l 
the W’ar, with the eharaet eristic vigour of their 
race. As they had exactly eo|>ivHi (he English 
training for S(?outmastin's, tla_* Ijiglish-spcaking 
S(!out.s of the whole woild wta'c wor-king on 
exactly tlie same pa(t<‘rn. although distance 
from th(i scene of t’urn|)ean wai* and late 
participation in tht^ eonfliet di piived tlaan of 
some of the more MiriMing clumet^s of siaviee 
which came to tlie Scouts of Pi itain Jind iimny 
other parts of tla' Fmpio'. N(*v(‘rt ht'k^ss. tlH*y 
were behiial no one in t heir well directed z<^a! 
for rc^lieving distress (uiuscmI by the war, w}iil<» 
in the pushing of war loans they may he said 
to have led the woi ld ; and, like (.’anada, they 
had a practically limitless field for t-heir cnei'gy 
in increasing the Allied food sup})ljes hy hi'lping 
agriculture. “ Every Scout to fi^ed a soldier ” 
w’as the w^ar cry of Muar, eampaign, wimiitig, 
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by th« earnest thoroughness of their prompt 
work, the warmest (iraise from President Wilson 
and many leading officials. 

Thus within the world -wide ring of nations 
allied to defern^l democracy from destruction 
tfiere hofl Vieen formed an inner ring of smalU^r 
hands across the stni, whose holding force could 
not fail to be felt as the years passed and 
Hucce.ssiv'e drafts of men who had received 
Scout training for good (dtizenship |)assod u[) 
to take their place as citi/.ons of t he free world. 
No one could question the wisdom of the 
(iovernmonts that/ viewcsl the hoys’ efforts 
with paternal sympathy, or of kings who 
all(»wed their sons to wear the levelling uniform 
of the Scouts ; for assureilly, to whatever 
exalted class a hoy might b(» prixileged to 
belong, the 8c:out Promis*/ aral Law, faithfully 
observe<l, levelled him up, not down. 

That the )h>y Scouts of Britain and the 
Allies addcil honour to this uniform during the 


war may be the highest praise that can be 
bestowed ; but famous Admirals, including 
Sir John Jellicoe and Sir David Beatty — succes- 
sive Commanders of the Crand Fleet — and 
Cenerals, including Lonl Kitchener, and Sir 
W. K. Birdwood, as w’ell as Ministers of State, 
including the Prime Minister as the Secretary 
for War, with the Press of every shade and men 
of publie note in every degree vied with ora* 
another in unstinted coinmenflation of the 
Scouts’ good work well done. Let us sum up 
the general verdict in the words of the veteran 
statesman, Lord Rosebery : — 

“ If I were to form the liighest ideal for my 
eountry, it would be this — ^tliat it should bo a 
nation of which the manhood was exclusively 
composed of men who have been, or wen'. 
Boy Scouts and were trained in the Boy Scout 
theory. Such a nation would be the honour 
of mankind. It would be the greatest moral 
force the world has ever known.” 
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THE ALLIED COMMAND IN 1918: 
MARSHAL FOCH. 
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Oi'PosiTioN AND Development Sir \\\ Koheutson Succ eeded my Sir 1L W ilson The Con- 

ference AT Doullens, Marc h. I918--Koch fL-:coMES Commander-In-Chief Koc h’s Life and 
' rEACHiNc^— K och's W'okk in the War The <Jap of Charmes Kirst Hattle of N'pres 
S uRSEtvrrcNT Operations — Foch and His New 'Pask. 


P IIKVIOUS chapters have* sliowii Iiom' 
the caiiipaigH of 11)17 cnchxl. on the 
WcNtcM'H front, in the disappoint iiijz 
Hattie of Canibrai — a biilliant. succc'ss 
Rained by surprise, but not maintained and 
prcnnptly followed by a scMicnis setdiack. 
The nattle of Candnai ( Novc'inher- Dcsreinber, 
1917) was itself the seijuel, and tc) some extcait 
the conseejuence. of tlie disastei* which had 
hefplleri Italy towards the end of October, a 
disaster winch is dc\scrihed in a latcn- cliaptcr 
of this History. As will be related, tlu» fol- 
lowing inontlis of wintc^r were comjiaratiN ely 
nnevcTitfvil, but on March 21 tho (hainaiis 
struck again with gre^at foive, and thc‘y won 
start Hng snccccsscs, first in tho ilircefion of 
Amiens and then in the* direction of Ypres. 
It was not until, seemingly in full possc^ssion 
of the initiative, they won the Chcmiii des 
Damcis, Soissons, and tlie pajssago of the Aisne, 
hut advanced a<*ross the Marne withe ait either 
effecting tho eHsential success to the- cast c»f 
Keims or sociiring their right flank in the 
Marne salient, that Allied gcncialship was 
able tc) strike back and to turn their \ ictori(\s 
into heavy defc^ats. 

As wnll in due course bo seen in thew iiagos, 
the dramatic changes fortune in the summer of 
1918 w’as duo to various causcjs ; the most 
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material factor was that, while the (jlcinnaiis 
did not really succcmmI in pusliing liome any one 
of th(‘ir blows, tlic'ir siicccws acted as a most 
powcM'ful stimulus upon the United States, 
and American Iit'lp flowi'd into tho W^'stc'ni 
theatres of war in an ahnndanece that was hartlly 
cc'iiceivcHl possible c>ifhcr hy fritaid or focN 
Jhit< the main reason why it pro\'ed possible 
to rc'ap tho fruits of tlic' clumgcMl situation was 
tliat in tla^ bittc'r c*xpcricnc*os <d' the autumn 
and winter of 1917 aial the spring of 1918 the 
Allic>s at last learnt the lesson that unity of 
<*ommand was the tirst (essential of victory. 
Tho piresent chapter describes the gi-adual 
rc'iiioval of tho many jaditical and othca' ditli- 
cuJties, and the gradual a<'hicv(‘nnait of unity 
and single control throiigli the appointment of 
( haiernl, aftiaw ards Marshal, Koch to ho ( Aim- 
mandcH*-in-ClH'i‘f of tla*. Allitnl Aiinic^s in Kraticcc 
Ai'! account is then given of J^\»c!rH cari'ci’. 

My the accident of war the original Mritish 
Kxpedit ionary Forci? of 1914 hjund its(4f 
spoodily cmbeddtRl in tla? midst- of tho Krench 
lino, Mut it was rnovi'd as soon as possible to 
the loft flank, an<L subject to various hnetua- 
tions and accommodat ions, t in* ))oint of contact 
between th(» Mritish and Krcnch Armies re- 
mained clearly markiHl throughout the next 
three and a half years. It will always remain 
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(linicMilt to (lotonuinH the extent to which ovir 
ftiilutes and tlie cnrtaihneut of onr -n(?ceases 
in particular operations were due to the 
cuiuhrouH system of divided control, vvhich 
required cijnstaiit negotiation concerning both 
the strategy end tactics to he adoj)t(‘d and th<» 
parts to l><‘ assigned to the respective forces. 
Th(' readier will rfMiieinher how often, even 
while Mussia rctairu^d h('r full strength, the 
careful |)lanning of siinultaiK’ious oflensives 
in tla^ various theatres of war c(illaj>sed at. the 
inoiuent of action. It did not always prove 
possible to combine even the simultaneous 
blows of the French and Mritish Armies. And 
now, when the collapse of Russia eroded for 
the time all possibility of co-ordinated opera* 
tions in Fast and West, it was found impossibhs 
under the existing system of negotiation, 
<»ven to co-ordinat(^ the efforts of Great Rritain, 
France, and Italy. In naility the wonder 
was that the systtan worked as well as it did. 
Whiles Germany was imposing her single will 
upon all her allitvs, the I'iUtonte Power's were 
held tog(^tlua* by incomparable dev^otioii to 
their common cause and tlu'ii’ common ideals. 
The (ierman (^tTorts to sow dissension, aiul to 
create tla' im[)r<^ssion, now in this country 
and now in that, tiuit it was being “ saeriliced ” 
ami victimi/.(Hl ” by its scltish and niggardly 
allies, were at all times a dismal failure, ^'et 
the fact remainod that, in spite of the constant 
readiness of all tim Fntente Powei*s to play 
their |)ait and to coiitrihute riot a calculated 
share of tlai burdens but t.lie wliole of their 
nsrourcos, their several efforts could not, a,s 
things stoo<l, be combined to yield tlie fulhwt 
possible results, and the (Jermans, with the 
advantage both of interior lines ami of a 
ruthless lait efhH’tive control of their allies, 
could at all limes prolit by sudden concentra- 
tion of their effort in any particular direction, 
A grt>at deal ha<l been <lone to unify control in 
the respective countries -in Engiaiid by the 
small War (aibinet system organized under 
Mr. Floyd George and the development of the 
Imper ial General Staff’. But it was not enough. 
I'ufoi t unaR'Iy real and thorough reform could 
be effect(Ml only by taking the risk of temporary 
dissensions as a result of facing the personal 
and political obstacles which stood in the 
path. 

On Nov ember 12, 1917, in the grave situation 
rreated by the invasion of Italy, *\rr. IJoyd 
George delivered a momentous speech in Paris 
at a luncheon given by M. Painleve, then 


French Prime Minister. Tt had just been 
aiifiounced that the French, Italian, and British 
Governments — there was no time for prior 
consultation of America and Russia — had de- 
cided to set up a Sujireme Council of the Allies’ 
whole forces operating in the West. The Ver- 
saillc.s Council, as it came to be called, wa.s to 
consist of the leading Ministers of the Allied 
countrio.'-s, advised by soitie of their most dis- 
tinguishtMl soldieis. The agreement between 
the three Governments, which Mr. Lloyd 
George read tw'o days later in the House of 
Commons, was as follows : 

1. With a view to the better co-ordination of military 
uetion on the Weatern front a Supreme War Council is 
created, composed of the Prime Minister and a memher 
of the Coverntuent of each of the Gn^at Powers whose 
Armies are flj^htin^? on that front, 'the extension of the 
scope f»f the t^ounoil to other fronts is reserved for dis- 
cussion with the other tJreat Powers. 

2. The Supnuju) War CouruMl has for its mission to 
waUdi over the giueual condu(!t of the war. It prepares 
re<M>mmen<lations for the decision of tho Governments, 
and kee[)s itself informed of ihcar I'Xeention, and reports 
thereon to the respective Governments. 

.‘J. 'I’lu' General Staffs and military commands of tlie 
Armies of eaJ*h Power chargefl with tho conduct of 
military operations remain responsible to their respective 
Governments. 

4. 'Phe gesm^ral war plans drawn up by the competent 
military authorities are H\ibmittod to the Supreme War 
(Joiiiu'i), which, under the hi^h aiithority of the Govern- 
ments, ensures their concordance and submits, if neisl be, 
any ueoo.s.sary changes. 

5. Kach Power delegates to the Supreme War Gouneil 
one permanent military representative, whoso exclusive 
biiiction is to act as technical adviser to the Council. 

6. 'I’he military rtipresentative.s receive from the 
Government and the competent military authorities 
of their (fOurUry all the proposals, information and 
document H relating to the eonducst of the war. 

7. 'Phe military ropresentative.s watch day by day the 
situation of tho forces, and tho moans of all kinds of 
which the Allied Annies and tho onomy armies dispose. 

8. The Supremo War Council moots normally at 
Versailles, where tho pertnanent military representati ve.s 
and their staffs are established. 'Phey may moot at other 
phvees as may he agnsal upon, according to the circum- 
stances. 'Phe meetings of the Suprertu' War Councsl will 
tttkt^ place at least onc^o a montli. 

Mr. Lloyd Georgo procoodocl, w’ith what he 
hituself callod “ brutal fraiikiie.ss ” — and in 
tonus w'liich worn tiot porbttps in all details 
well considered, as was inevitable in such a 
Huinmaiy review b) sketch tho hi.story of tho 
war a.s i^roof of “ the need for greater unity 
amongst the Allio.s in their war control.” Tho 
Allies, he said, had pa.s.sed endless resolutions, 
but ha^l “ never passed from rhetoric into reality, 
from speech into strategy.” 

In spite of all tho rosolntions thoro has boon no 
authority responsible for co-ordinating the condiict of 
the war on all fronts, and in the absoiice of that contra! 
authority each country was left to it.s own devices. We 
have gone on talking of the Kastorn front and the 
Western front and the Italian front and the Salonika 
front and the Egyptian front and tho Mesopotamia front. 
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NOVEMBER 12. 1917. 


forgetting that there is but one front with many flanks j 
that with those colossal armies the battlefield is con- 
tinental. 

As my colloagues here know very well, there have been 
many attempts made to achieve strategic unity. Con- 
ferences have been annually hold to concert tmited action 
for the campaign of the coming year. Great gerujrals 
came from many lands to Paris with carefully and 
skilfully prepared plans for their own fronts. In the 
absence of a genuine Inter- Allied Council of men respon- 
sible as much for one part of the battlefield as for another 
there was a sensitiveness, a delicacy, about even tendering 
advice, letting alone support for any secfCir other than 
that for which the generals were themselves directly 
responsible. But , there had to be an appearance of a 


strategic whole, so they all sat at the same talile and , 
metaphorically, t(X)k thread and niM*dl<», newtsl those 
plans together, and protlucod them to a Kul)So<juent 
civilian •confcronco as one groat strategic piece ; 
and it was solemnly proclaimed to the world the 
following morning that the unity of the Allies was 
complete. 

That. unity, in so far as strategy went, wa- pure mako- 
Iwliove ; and make-believe inay live through a generation 
of peace — it cannnot survive a week of war. It was a 
collection of complet^oly inde|jendent Mchem*»s pieced 
together. Stitching is not strategy. 8o it came to pass 
that when these plans wore worked out in the terrible 
realities of war the stitches came out and disintegration 
was complete. 
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It in not nocoHrtdry to follow tbo JVinio 
Miiiiy tor's account of tho political and stratof.d(r 
fiasco in the Balkans. But, as regards the 
events of 1017, li<* rloclared that after tho 
<-ollapso of Kussia the plans of the Allies pro- 
ceeded as if nothing had happened, and that 





M, CLEMENCliAU WITH GENERAL 
WEYGAND. 

little had lieen done to meet the nienaeo to 
Itaj^v. which had luuni feared from the very 
heginoing of the year, I'hero had, indeed, 
he(‘n ('onsiiltations, as a result of \vhi(*h ariange- 
nuMits wcio made which would considerably 
siioiti'M the |)eriod within which aid could be 
givtMi to Italy, l^ut there was no “ real co- 
ordination of the military efforts of the Allies.'* 
!Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge declared that unity, “ not 
sham unity, but real unity,” was ” the only 
sure ])athvvay to victory.” He said : 

rtio Ttftlinu ilisiustcr mny yet save iht' alliance, for 
withovit it 1 do not bcliovo that ev^on now wo should hnv'e 
sot up a real Council. National and professional Iraili- 
tions, prestige, and suHcoptibilitioH all conspired to render 
nugatory our best resolutions. There was no one in 
particular to blame. It w’os an inherent difllculty in 
getting so many independent nations, so many indo. 
pendent organizations, to merge all their individual 


idioHyiicrasies and to act together as if they were ouo 
l)eoi)le. Now that we have set up this Council our 
business is to see that the unity which it represents is a 
fact and not a fraud. 

When the V^ersaillos Council was definitely 
inaugiu*ated at the end of November the chief 
members f)resent were M. (demenceau end 
General Foch for France ; Mr, Lloyd Ceoigc, 
General 8ir William Hobertson and General Sir 
Henry Wilson for Great Britain ; Signor 
Orlando and General Cadonia for Italy ; and Mr. 
House and General Bliss for the United States, 




SIGNOR ORLANDO AND BARON 
SONNINO 

Leaving the Council, January 30, 1918. 

This Council was held at the Villa Romaine. 

. Looking back iipon the subsequent course 
of events it is diflicult to appreciate the obstruc- 
tion and suspicion w^hich dogged the path of 
refonn. For a moment Mr. Lloyd George's 
Paris speech threatened even to produce a 
political crisis in England. The truth, of 
course, was that many distinguished soldiers 
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Vionestly feared for the indop<‘ndence of the 
Jh’itish Army, that some less honest spirits 
played upon their fears, that the small forces 
of ‘‘ piutifisrn ” were ready to ally themselves 
even with the most stalwart “militarism’' in 
an attack iipon a Government that was deter- 
mined to win the war, and that thus the Parlia- 
mentary opposition tended to act as a (Iraj? 


from tho foro^oinj^ it will bo flour that tho Ooimoil will 
hrtvo no i^xociitivf powor, and that tho final deoisions in 
luattorM of stral^Ky, ami as to tho distribution and 
inovoiuonts of t ho various iirinifs in tho fifld, will rest with 
tho several (loverninents of tho Allit's. 'Phoro will bo, 
therefore, no oporafious department attarhod to the 
Council. 'Phe p(*rmanfnt fiiilitary roprese ntativ(w will 
derive from the «‘xistin« Inlflli^M-nf<H Oepartmenls of tho 
Allies all the information necessary in order to enable 
them to submit advice to the Supreme Allitsl Oonneil. 
The object of the Allies has been \n set up n central body 



[Frciuh OfJiciiU. 

GENERAL FOCH ARRIVED AT THE COUNCIL. 


upon the wheels of the war chariot. In tho 
Ifonso of Commons debate which immediately 
(November 19) followetl the Paris sp<H»ch Mr. 
Asquith was careful to remain in what ho 
called “ an interrogative mood,” and Mr. Lloyd 
George had 1 itlo dinictilty in dispelling the 
gathering clouds of “ crisis.” But at this sttviro 
tho combined military and political opposition 
was such that, inst ead of hastening to make the 
Versailles Council an effective instruiiKnit. of 
war, the British Government had to guard itself 
on every side against the charge of diminishing 
the powers of its own military advisers. Thu.s 
Mr. Lloyd George could only disarm the oppo- 
sition by solemnly asserting that the Versailles 
Council would have no executive power. After 
reading to the House of Commons (Novem- 
ber 14) the agreement already quoted, which 
laid been concluded between the French, 
Italian, and British Govcnmients, tho Prime 
Minister added ; 


eharKc^l with the duty of eoni iii\io\isly surveyint^ the 
field of operutioriH us a whole, and hy th(' lifc[ht ol iidoiFua- 
tion (lerived from all fronts! aufl from all ( lo\ ei rma-ut s 
nod StalL, of eo-ordiiiat 1 1)^ the plari'^ pr<‘pared hy 1 he 
<liiTereMl (leueial Slalfs, and, if necessary, of u^akin^ 
proposals of their own t»>r the better eoiubu't of tin? war. 

For sonic wc(>ivy lilllc more was heard of 
Versailles, save for om-asioiial reminders that 
the ofiposition, liotli military and polilicui, 
meant to keep the British Covermnent to its 
pltMlgos. Curiously eiiouizh, the next outburst 
of critiiasiu ^^as liased tipou the opinion, not 
nmt the Versailles ( hmm il was assunung exces- 
siv'C sti'ategi*^ ])owers, but. that the Supreme 
Allied Council was allowing its political aims to 
be militari/ed. On .bintiai’V -lO and .11 and 
February 1 and 2, 191S, the Suiircme War 
(Vaincil hold its thinl session at V^asailles,. and 
issued tho lollowing otlicial stattMiierit : 

The Stipreme War Council the iIiohI careful 

conHkleration tu the recoiit utterances r>f the Oerman 
Cluincellor an<l of th<» Austro-Hungarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, hut was unable to find in them any real 
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Approxiriiation to tho inodorato conditionH laid down by 
all th« Allied OovernTnentH. Thin conviction wa8 only 
do<'[>f'iiod by the imiircHHion made by the oontra^ft between 
tho profe.sHod ideali.Mtic uimH with which the Central 
Powers entered upon tho preaent negotiationH at Brest- 
Lit ovsk and their now oixmly diHcloaod plans of conquest 
and Kpoliation. 

In the eirouiUHtanceH, the Supremo War Council 
decided that the only immediate task iM'fore them lay in 
tho prosecution, with tho ut/nost vigour and in the 



M. PAINLEVE, 

French Prime Minister (on the rij^ht), with his 
secretary, leaving the Council. 

closoHt and most effective cooperation, of the military 
<‘fTort i>f the Allies iiulil such time as the pressure of that 
effort shall have brought about in the enemy Covern- 
ments and peoples a change of temper which would 
j\»stify the hope of the eonclusion of peace on terms which 
M'ould not involve the abandonment, in face of an 
aggressive and ntirepentant militarism, of all tho prin- 
cipl(>s of freedom, justice, and tho resfwet for the law of 
nations whieh the Allies arc resolved to vindicate. 

1’he decisions taken by the Supreme War Council in 
pursuaueo of this conclusion embraced not only the 
gtmeral military policy to be carried out by the Allies in 
all the principal theatres of war, but more particularly 
the closer gind more effective co-ordination under the 
Council of all the efforts of the Powers Cfigaged in the 
Btniggle Against the Central Kmt)ires. 

The functions of the Council itself were enlarged, and 


the principles of unity of policy and action initiated at 
Rapallo in November last received still further ooxiarete 
and practical development. On all these questions a 
complete agreement was arrived at after the fullest 
discussion with regard both to the policy to be pursued 
and to the measures for its execution. 

Tho Allies are united in heart and will, not by any 
hidden dcsiguM, but by their open resolve to defend 
oivilixation against an unscrupulous and brutal 
attempt at domination. This unanimity, confirmed 
by an unanimity no less complete both as regard- 
tho military policy to be pursued and as regards th« 
measures needed for its execution, will enable Uiem to 
meet the violonoe of the enemy’s onset with firm and 
quiet confidence, with tho utmost energy, and with the 
knowledge that neither their strength nor their stoa*!- 
fastnoss can be shaken. 

The splendid soldiers of our free democracies have won 
their place in history by their immeasurable valour. 
Their magnifi(5ent heroism and tho no less noble endurance 
witli which our civilian populations are bearing thoir 
daily burden of trial and suffering testify to tho strengl h 
of those principles of freedom which will crown the 
military success of tho Allies with the glory of a great 
moral triumph. 

Tiiere were obvious objections to tho apparent 
confusion of political and military issues in this 
document a confusion that was necessarily 
continued in the consofiuont discussioivs. But 
wo aro ooncornod liero only with the extension 
of the functions of the \"ei‘saillos Council tliat 
was thus announced. By this time many 
rumours were in circulation concerning the 
position of tho Chief of the Imperial Staff, Sir 
W'illiam Hohertson, and the Commander-in- 
Chief ill France, Sir Douglas Haig — rumoui’s 
whitdi had some foundation as regards Sir 
William Robertson, and none as regards Sir 
Douglas ITuig. When the Versailles Council 
was set up, said Mr. Asquith in tho House of 
(V)mmons (Feliruary 12), the assurance luid 
boon given that it would not undertake any 
executive functions. Now ho desired to know 
whether tho enlargement of the (/ouncirs 
functions did or did not include executive 
functions. Mr. Asquith further argued that 
tho Chief of Staff “ cannot serve two masters,*’ 
and that “ the (Aanmander -in -Chief ought to 
get his orders from the Cliiof of Staff and the 
Chief of Staff only.” While declaring tliat ho 

ruled out as absolutely irro\’elant the wretched 
peraonal rivalries, intrigues, and squabbles, if 
such there be, of which wo read,” Mr. Asquith 
asked ” whether any change has been made, or 
is contemplated, in tho status, the pernonnel, 
or the functions of tho Commandor-in-Chief 
or the Chief of the General Staff ? ” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s reply was largely an 
urgent appeal for the maintenance of secrecy. 
It was, he said, impo.ssihlo to tell tho House 
what executive powers had been conferred upon 
Versailles without at the same time informing 
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the enemy what it was that Versailles had 
to do. The main fact was that the situation in 
the West had become very much more menacing. 
“ Up to this year,” said the Prime Minister, 
“ there was no attack which the Germans could 
bring to bear upon either our Army or the 
French Anny which could not in the main be 
dealt with by the reserves of each individual 
Army. The situation has completely been 
changed by the ononnous reinforcement brought 
from the East to the West ; and the Allied 
representatives at Versailles had to consider the 
best method of dealing with the situation, which 
was a completely different situation from any 
with which they had been previously con- 
fronted. They had to deal with a situation 
whore it was necessary, whore it was absolutely 
essential, that the whole strength of the Allie<l 
Annies — Franco, Great Britain, Italy and 
America — should bo made available for the 
point at which the attack c<unos. Where will 
tho blow come ? Will it come here or there ? 
Who can tell ? All you know is that it is 
prepared. You have got a gigantic railway 
system, which may swing it hero or there. It 
is essential that arrangements should be made 
by w^hich the Allies should treat their Armifts 
as one to meet the danger and menace w'herever 
it. comes. That w’as the pi’oblern with which 
we wore confronted at Versailles.” 

The dominating fact w^^s, indeed, that it had 
become essential for the Allies to bo able to 
treat their Armies as one with a view^ to pre- 
paring to meet the coming German offensive, 
and, in particular, that it had ceased to be 
possible to treat their reserves as “the reserves 
of each individual Army.” Put broadly, tho 
reform of the machinery at Versailles consisted 
at this time in the fonnatioti of a committee 
for the control and distribution of tho Allied 
reserves, and of this committee General Foch 
was chairman. Throughout all this difficult 
period the Governments of tho Western Powers 
were immensely aided by the enthusiastic sup- 
port which was given by the United States 
Govemmcflit ; President Wilson was the most 
convinced and detennined advocate of strategic 
unity. 

Meanwhile the issues concerning the General 
Staff and the War Office in England which were 
involved in tho enlargement of the functions 
of Versailles were rapidly corning to a head. 
Technically, the problem turned upon the extra- 
ordinary powers which had been given to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir William 


Robertson, when the concentration of power 
in tho hands of hoi*d Kitchener as Secretary of 
State for War had proved unsatisfactory. As 
Mr. Bounr Law sai*! on February 14 , in reply 

»rsv?;- 



GENERAL SIR WM. ROBERTSON, G.C.B., 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1915-1918. 

to a question in tho House of ('ommons, au 
Order in Cc^uncil had been issiiod on .January 27, 
1016, and ronffinnod on April 20, 1017, whicli 
laid it down that ” the Cliief r>f tho Imperial 
Gonoral Staff shall, in taldition to performing 
such other duties as may from f irno to time bo 
assigned to him by the Secretory of State, bo 
responsible for issuing the orders of His 
Majesty’s Go\'ommout irj regard to military 
operations.” On February 10, 1018, tho 

Govornment issued an official statement which 
said ; 

The cxfuriHion of lh«! finuHions of f,ho Pormanont 
Military HoproHcntuti vo dcM-idcd on by Ibn Supromo War 
Oounrnl at thgir last Tn«'otinK' tiL Vi'rsuilt'H has iKSM'^Hsit atod 
a limitation of tho Kp»M'iaI powors hithorfo oxorcisod by 
tho Chief of tho Imporial thMioral Staff by virtue of (lie 
Order in Council of January 27, 19i0. 

In thoKO circurnsfanens the Govornniont fhf)u«ht it 
right to off(‘r to Concral Sir William RobortKOri the choice 
ol becoming Rritish Military li<>pro,sonlrttivo on tho 
Supreme War Council at ailloH or of oonf inning an 
Chief of tho Imperial (JHncral Stall urulor the new 
conditionw. 

Sir William UoboriMon, t r roasorva which will bo 
explained in a Htatornent which will ))o mwlo by the 
prime MiniHtcr in tho Honso of (Jornmonn as early an 
poHHiblo during tho coming wock, did not sco his way to 
aen<^pt either ponition, and tho Government have with 
much regret accoptod hia reKignation. 

General Sir Henry Wilson has accepted the pOHition of 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Sir William Robertsou took some excoptiou 
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to the word “ rosiguatioa.” Hut, as was to bo 
expected of this great and do voted soldier, he 
readily accepted the offer of the Eastern 
Coiaiaand, and later on, when Lortl French 
was made Lord i^ioutonant of Ireland, (loneral 
Robertson bocaiiie, at least ternpoiaiily, Com- 
niandoi*-in -Chief of the Homo Forces. 

Once more (Febnmry 19) the House of 
Commons — just one month befoie the groat 
Cenuan offensive-" engaged in a more or loss 
aciimonious discussion. Hut it wmxs no longta* 
|)()Ssiblo to stay the movement towards strategic 
unity, and the only feature of the debate which 
nee<l be put on pennanent record is the 
account given by the Prime Minister of the 
compromise which had boon proposed, and 
ultimately rejected by Sir William Robertson. 
Jn the course of a tribute to Sir William 
Robertson’s great ability an<l great services, 
]Mr. Lloyd (loorgo admitted that his decision 
might W'oll be wise, since it was Ix'tter that tho 
new I'olicy should he carri(>(l out by those who 
were thorough bolievta's in it. The arrange- 
ment was that the Hritish Military Adviser at 
Versailles should become a memhor of tho 
Aiiny (^)uncil. He was to bo in constant 
communication with tho Chief of the Imperial 
( haieral Staff, and w as to be al)sohit(ily free and 
unfettered in the advice he gave. He was to 
IjaA'o the pow'ors necessary to enafilo him to 
fuKil tho duties iinposc'd upon liiin by tho recent 
Veisailles decision, ddie Chi(»f of the Imperial 
CeiKMal Staff, on the otlier hand, was to hold 
office under tho same conditi<^>ns and with tho 
sanie powers as every Chief of tho Imperial 
(Jeneral Staff up to the appointnanit of Ceneral 
Robertson, remaining the supremo military 
adviser of the Hritish Gov^ernmeiit. Ho was 
to accompany Ministxas to t he mootings of tho 
Supremo W'ar Council as their adviser and was 
to have the right to visit Fiance and to consult 
with any or all of the military representatives 
of tlio Supremo War Council. 

Once, more Mr. Lloyd George insistiMl upon 
the gravity of the situation : — 

“Trust and coiifidonce among tho Allies is 
the very soul of victory, and I [ilead for it 
now, as I have jileaded for d before. Wo 
have discussed this plan and rodiscassod it 
w ith the on© desire that our whole strength, 
our w'holo concentrated strength, shouhl bo 
mobilized to resist and to break the most 
t^errible foe with which civilization has 
ever been confronted. I do ask the House 
to coixsider this. Wo are faced with terrible 


roalitios. Let us see wdiat the position is. 
Tho enomy liav^o rejecto»l, in language which 
W'as rpiotod hero the ot her »lay from tho Kaiser, 
the most modorato terms over put forward, 
torms couched in such morlerato language 
that tho whole of civilization accoptod them as 
reasonable. Why has he done it ? It is 
obvious. Ho is clearly convinced that tho 
Russian collapse puts it within, his powH'r to 
achiovo a military victory and to impose 



LORI) DHRHY. 

Lord Derby was Secretary of State lor War, 1916- 
1918, afterwards British Ambassador in Paris. 

Pru-ssiaii doniinaricy by force upon Europe, f (l(» 
beg this House, when we aio confronted with 
that, to close all controversy and to close otir 
ranks. If this policy, dcliheratcly adf'pted by 
tho ropresonta t i va*s of the great Allied c<Mintric.s 
in Paris, doeM not commend itself to tla^ Hiaiso, 
turn it down quickly and put in a Governinent 
who wall go and .say they will not accept it. 
Put it must bo anoMior Goverima* it . Rut do 
not let us kocp the ci'iitroversy alive. 

If tho House of Commons to-night repudiates 
the policy for which I am res[)ousiblo, and on 
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which T boliovo tho savinjy of this country 
tlcponds, I shall quit oHice with hut ono regret, 
and that is that 1 have not had greater stn»ngt.h 
atirl greater ability to place at the disjiosal of 
my native land in tho gravest hour of its 
danger.” 

Jx)rd Derby, tho Secretary of State for War, 
after a temporary reluctance to part company 
with Sir William Robertson, accepted the 
situation, but it may bo added hero that in 
A])ril, 1918, ho was appointed British Ambos- 
Ha<lor in Paris, and w^as succeeded at tho VV^ar 
Otlice by Lord Milner, 

Thus far it. lias boon aeon how tho Versailles 
Coimcil was grarlually developed. But only 
the shock of battle could overcome the last 
obstacles in tho way. On Thursday, March 21, 
tho (Jermnn offensive began. Tu the following 
week au historic meeting of statesmen and 
soldiers was hold ” almost on tho battlefield,” 
as The Times said ; tho scene was in reality 
Doullens. On March 30 Mr. Lloyd George 
issued the following statement : 

“For the first few day's after the German 
Anny had launchetl upon our lines an attack 
unparalleled in its concentration of troops and 
guns the situation was extremely critical 
Thanks to the indomitable bravery of our 


troops, who gradually stemmed the enemy 
advance until roinforcomonts could arrive and 
our faithful Ally could enter into the battle, 
the situation is now improved. The struggle, 
however, is still only in its opening stages, and no 
prediction of its ftjture course can yet he made. 

“ From tho first day tho War Cabinet has 
be(m in constant session and in communication 
with Headquarters and with tho French and 
Ameriwm Governments. A number of measures 
have been taken in concert betw^een the Govern- 
meixts to deal with the emergency. 

“ The enemy has had the incalculable 
advantage of fighting as one army. 

“ To meet this the Allies have, since tho 
battle began, taken a most important decision. 

“ With tlie cordial cooi)oration of tho 
British and Fronch Commandors-in -Chief, 
General Foch has been charged by the British, 
F reach, and American Governments to co- 
ordinate the action of the Allied Armies on 
the Western front. 

“ In addition to the action taken to meet 
immediate needs of the moment, it will be 
necessary to bring into operation certain 
measures which have long been in contemplation 
should a situation such as the present arrive. 

“ It is clear that, whatwer may happen in 
this battle, the country must be prepsired for 
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further sacrifices to ensure final victory. I 
am certain that the nation will shrink from no 
sacrifice which is required to secure this result, 
and the necessary plai\s are being carefully 
prepared by the Govornmont and will bo 
announced when Parliament meets.** 

For the moment, then, Gonoral Foch acted 
as head of a special mission of strategic co- 
ordination. But it was soon found that the 
position required further definition, and a 
fortnight later the Allied Governments agreed 
to confer upon General Foch the t itle of 
Commander -in -Chief of the Allied Amiios in 
France. At last essential unity of coTumand 
had been achieved, without it being necessary 
to appoint a “ generalissimo ” in the full 
sense of the word, and, as soon was proved, 
withoujt any unseemly invasion of the proper 
powers of the commanders in the field. 

The consequent changes of personnel at Ver- 
sailles need only bo noted. General VVeygand, 
Foch’s Chief of Staff, accompanied him to his 
now yiost, and General Bolin, foimorly Chief 









of Staff to Marshal Joffro, became President 
of the Versailles Council. General Sir Henry 
Rawlirtson, who had been appointed to Ver- 
sailles when Gonoral Sir Henry Wilson beeamo 
Cliief of tbo Imperial (haieral Staff in London, 
took command of the British Fifth Army, and 
was succeeded at X’^orsailles by Major-General 
the Hon. C. .1. Sackville-Wost. Italy was now 
reprasent(»d at Versailles by Gonoral di Hobilan, 
and the United States by General Bliss. 

The “ further sacrifices to ensure final 
victory” for which Mr. Lloyd (loorgo had 
warned Groat Ihifaiii that it must bo pre- 
pared took shape ui a new^ Military Service 
Bill. In introducing Mie Bill in the House of 
Commons on April 9 the I'rime Minister 
explained the decision taken by the Allied 
Governments. It had, he said, become more 
obvious than ever bofoto that ” the Alliotl 
Armies wero sulTeri ug from the fact that they 
were fighting as twc> separate armi(^s, aad 
had to ru>gotia.tc support with oiUih other.’* 
Valuable time was (bus lost. And vet the 









GENERAL SIR HENRY HUGHES WILSON, K.C.B., 
AoDointed Chief of Imperial General Staff, 1918. 
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itilierout diflicultios were tremendous. I'hero 
wore national prejudices, national interests, 
professional prejudices, traditions. The in- 
herent difficulties of getting two or three 
^separate armies to fight as one were almost 
insunnountable, and it could only <lono 
if public opinion in all the countries concerned 
insistefl upon it as the one condition of success. 
Ifut the Prime Minister practically athuitted 
that the Versailles plan had not pro\ ed elTec( i\ c. 


first bdttle of Ypnvs, rusluni tho French Army thorn by 
ovory conceivnV>Ift oxpodiont — oinnibusos, cabs, lorrios, 
anyth ho could lay his hands upon — ho crowdfHl 
French Divisions throuK'h. and undoiihtodly helped to 
win that giv'at bat do. 'Fhero is no doubt about tho 
loyalty and comradoship of ChMuual Fixdi. I havo no 
doubt that this armugoment will bo carrio<i out not 
inoroly in tho letter, Init iu t lu' spirit. It is the most 
important docision that has boon tak«*u in r«'f<<n»nco to 
tho coming battle, 'rhis slraO'pc. unity i«, I submit to 
thf3 House, a fuudaunuitMl condition of vitdory. It can 
oidy be maiulainod by ooinplote cooperation botwocn 
tiu' Govcrmrv'iits and tho >>ou(>rals, and by sonv'thuig 
more than that— umnistnkjible public {)|)inion behind it. 



\Frcru h offu ial photograph. 

HEADS OF THE MILITARY MISSIONS AT VERSAILLES. 


lie deprecated discussion of tho question to 
what extent the Voimiillos decisions had not 
been carried out. Hut Versailles was only 
“ an effort at a remedy.” Mr. Lloyd (loorge 
continued with a roforerice to the decision 
taken at Doullens and to tho position of 
General Foch which deserves to bo recorded 
here : 

A few day.*^ after the battle corniucncod, not merely 
the Government, but tho ComrnaiiderH in the field — w© 
had not merely the Field-Marshals, but all the Army 
Oomtuanders present — wore so convinced — and the samo 
thing applied to tho French, they were so convinced — of 
til© importance of more coniplete strategic unity, that 
they agreed to tho appointment of General Foch to the 
supreme directiou of the strategy of all the Allied Armies 
on the Western front. May I just say one word about 
•General Foch ? It is not merely that he is on© of ih© 
most brilliant soldiers in Kuropo, Ho is a man who, 
when we were attacked and were in a similar plight at the 


Why do I say that ? For this reason. A GeueraliHsiino 
in t he ordiiiai y and full sen of the term may he 
impracticnhle 

There are thrw functions w liich a Generalissimo wields 

-the strategieal, the taetieal, ami the administrative. 
W'hat dix's the adminisi rut ivci mean 7 It means the 
control of the organi/.at ion, th<' a])poiu(iueMt and di.s- 
miHsal of olluMTs and generals, and that is a power which 
it is diflieult or almost imfiossjhki to give to a general of 
another country with a national army. 'J’herefore, in 
spite of all the arrangements made, unless there bo not 
! merely good will, but the knowledge that the public in 
France, Great liritairi and Auu'riea will assist in co- 
ordination and in supporting the authorities in lh© 
supreme strategical [)lans chosen by the Governments, 
and in any actitai they may take to a.sscrt thf'ir authority, 
any arrangements made will be futile and mischievous. 

I make no ajiology for tlvvelling at some length upon 
thi.s point, I havo always felt thot wo are losing, value 
and efficiency in tlie Allied Arrnio.s through laek of co- 
oniination and concentration. We have Hiiatained many 
disasters alreiuly through that, and wo shall encounUir, 
more unless this defect in our machinery is put right. 
Hitherto I regret that every otiort at amendment has led 
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to rathor prolonge<l and vory biti<^r controversy, and 
these dilTlciill ios, these groat inhererit diffienlties, were 


I atul aggravated. There wore 
lit plans, and othi r obsta<*les, and, 
time is Inst. I e treat the nation 
lited for a unitt' I control of the 
the front. We 
ids upon unity f concentration, 
y powerful h'c, win n far us he 

has triumphed, has triumphed mainly beca\ise of the 
superior unity and concentration of his strategic; 
plans. 


themHolves accen 
diincultioH of carry 
what is worse, vahi 
as a whole to stai 
strategical oyicrat 
know how muc'h 
Wo are fighting a 



GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS, 
Repreaenting the United States at the Versailles 
Council. 


After all the delays and obstruction in which, 
as has been briefly indicated, honest dotibt 
was unhappily reinforced by political passion 
and personal intrigue, the appointment of tin; 
French CoiniTiander-in-Chief was accepted 



GENERAL BELIN, 
President of the Versailles Council. 


gladly and onthusiustically, ft was the 
natural outc-oiiu^ of events ; there was no 
further room for malice to suggest that “ the 
soldiers ” wore being overthrown Viy “ the 
politicians ” ; an<l happily, the unity of 
eoinnuind, once achieved, was soon to yield 
splendid fruit. 'Fhat the Britisl) people readily 
accepted CleiKnal Focli was not surpi’ising, 
aiul the fact VNas flue much more to the eager 
(lesiro for Allied cooperation and to a deef) 
confidence in J^’rarice than to the knowledge 
that (Jeneial Foch was still, as in the critical 
days of October and November, 1914. “an 
avowed champion of the \'i(-al f)rip.ciple tliat 
tlio Channel ports ancl the shoi't coTnmunieation 
between (treat Britain and Franco must be 
hold at any cost, in the interest f)f Franco as 
well as ourselves ” [The Titnes. April lf>, 
1918). 

Perhaps the best that can be said of the six 
inoiiths’ contro versy that was thus brought to 
a successful conchision is that tho delay was 
ultimately due to tlie need of securing the 
considered verdict of public opinion. It was 
true that any international arrangements 
w'ould, as Mr. Lloyd George said> be futile and 
misehievous unless the Allied peoples stood 
united behind them. Germany could impose 
her will faithlessly on her own people and on 
her allies ; Marshal Foch was the nominee 
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not of the Allied Governments but of the Allied 
nations, and the united command was the 
expression of the unity of the free peoples. 

Ferdinand Foch, the second of four children 
and an oldest son, was born on October 2, 1851, 
at Tarhes in Chiscony, a small town wliich ha<l 
been the scene of a British victory in 1814. 



[Manuel. 

C5ENERAL FOCH, 

Afterwards Marshal of France. 


TIis father, a member of an. old Pyrenean 
family, was at tliat time Secretary to the 
Prefect of the Department of the Hautes 
Pyr^n6es. His mother was the daughter of 
the Chevalier DiipiV% an officer of distinction 
under the Fmperor Napoleon T., who was then 
living at Argelos in the some department, but 
was l)y descent a Breton.* As his father 
inovrMl from one appointment to another, the 
son changed his place of education, till in 
1870 ho was sent to Metz to the College of 
*St. Clermont, a well known school kept by 
the Jesuits. Here he was prepared for entrance 
to the Polytechnic, the school for oflicors of 
the Artillery and Engineers, and also for 
those who wish to enter the Ponts et C^hau-ss^es, 
that admirable organization to which Franco 
ow’es its marvellously good roads. 

• Marshal Foch made hia own home in Brittany, 
near Morlaix. This town conferred ita freedom on him. 
rh© Town Gotmcil in their addroga de«cribed him “ ag 
the adopted son of Brittany, by marriage and roMidcnce.** 
The motto of Morlaix is “ If they bite you bite back.” 


The rujdure with Germany upset all his plans 
and he promptly entere.l the Army for tho 
duration of the war, in wliich, lunvever. he 
took but little pn,t. In January, 1871, when 
ho was released from service, ho returned 
to Metz to pursue his studies and entered 
tho Polyteehnicpie on Xovianber 1, 1871. 

After a. sojourn there of 18 montlis la^ passed 
out forty-seveuth on the list and was sent to 
the Kcol(' d'Application do PArtillerie at 
Fontainebleau in 1875. From this, coming 
out third on tho list, he ajiplied to be sent to 
4arbes and oiiee more saw his native place 
as a young oflicia* of Artillcay. Vond of 
horses and a good rider, ho was sent after 
two yoai^’ service to tho (\i\alry School of 
Saumur. From this he passed out fourth 
on the list and was posted in 1878, after 
})romotion to Captain, to the 1 0th Regiment 
of Artillery at Rennes. Subsofjucaitly ho was 



THE CATHEDRAL OF TARBES. 

appointed to tho Section Tochniquo at Paris 
(somewhat analogous to the British Artilltay 
(^ommittee). When tho old system of a clo.se 
Corps for the Staff, which ofheers entered 
when young anti served in often till they retired, 
was abolished, tho new' Kcole do Guerre w'as 
instituted. Tliis was similar to tho Staff 
College of other countries. Officers passed an 
examination for entrance tx) it and came out 
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if 8ucc()SHful with tho “ brtwet ” or cortificato 
oqiiivaltnit to our '' p.s.c/" 'Fho plan was 
also adoptfvl of allowiup; an ofhcor to obtain 
Jiis “ brevet ” by passiufj; t ho noeossary 
examination, without attending a jirolonged 
C(.)urs(^ at the College. By these arrangeiuents 
a supply of ollic(M‘s for (he Staff wa.s fuisunKl, 
wlio would not only sulhe(^ f(jr (he adminis- 
(rative iuumIs of tla^ S(‘rviee, ljut would al.so 
s(a’\o as a leavtai wlien doing duty with their 
regiments, whieli would (end (o raise the 
g<^nera-l knowhidge of the Army, aiifl woiiM a(. 
(h(' same time make certain that the future 
Staff Offieers would not lose touch witli t la^ 
troops, yo(rh went to the Keole (Juerre 
in 1HH5 and, nfltu’ a course of two years, liad 
a vari(sl ex|)(5iienee on the Staff, including 
fhreti y(‘ars (Jii tli(' Headcj uni ter Staff, wIku’c ho 
rec<*i\’ed tin? rank of Major ; h(^ was tlien 

sent- to eomman<l the liors(> artillery group 
of the loth Itegimcad of Artillery. In the 
autumn t)f IHho lu' was nominated Assistant 
Profess(^r of Military History, Strategy and 
Applied Tadics, and ti\e years later he 
Hueceeded as Profe.ssor and w’as made a 
Tieutenantd’olonel. It seems |)robablo that 
he owed Ins appointment to his sinvice at 
Headquarters, wlau'e h(‘- was ('mj)loyed in the 
Operations Hranch. His chiefs would have 
noticed his n'lnarkabk' grasp of strnt(^gieal 


subjects, and it is not to be wondered at that 
after a short tour with troops he was 8electe<i 
for his now post that he might impart his 
knowledge to others. 

• Ho was now free to give \ cuit to the result 
of hi.s long studies. At tho age of 12 he had 
lead Thiers’ “ History of the Consulate and tho 
Kmj3ire,” and his whole attention had been 
gi\en for many years to tho construction of a 
proj)er scheme of military education intended 
to produce wx^ll-instructod officers, as well 
taught and as capable as those who came 
out of the IVussian Kriegs-Akadomie. As 
assistant to tho f)rofessor ho had begun to he 
noticed ; as professor lu^ sor)n adder! to his 
ri'putation and his lectures w'cre attended 
with tho groatost (‘agornoss })y each suceossivo 
term of officers which came under instruct iou. 
He w^as indeed a tirst-rato hxdurer, without 
sliowy tricks to attract Hie attention of the 
class, on whom, indeeil, they would have been 
thrown away. They came to his lecture-room 
to listen to Ids leacldng and his views, of 
W'hiidi most of tlaau had already heard some- 
thing, and they wen^ not disappointed. He 
spokr^ wdthout gesture, but with conviction 
in a grave but somewhat roiigli voice, porluqis 
a litllo monotonous, taking care to <*x})ross 
oom])Io(ely and logically bis ideas, e\'(‘ri at 
(ho expense of some redundancy of ex[)i*»^ssi()n. 


I 



METZ: PLACE ST, LOUIS. IN THE HEART OF THE OLD FRENCH TOWN. 
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SAUMUR. 

Foch attended the Cavalry School In this town. 


but always with tlio iiifentioii of boiiij;;!; 
iiuithemati(*ally oxact. Sonietiinos ho was a 
liltlo ilifTioult to follow, so full of idoas won^ 
his discourses, yet he was always abl(^ to retain 
attoiitioii by tbo acutiniess of his views, which 
he put forward in his own impressive way. 
His pii[)ils regarde<l liim as the most original 
among the professoriat, wliich numl>ered at 
the time many distinguished and brilliant 
individuals. 

There can be no <loubt that his views im- 
pressed not only those to whom they were 
expressed in class but also a far wi<ler circle 
in the Fnaicti Army. During the six years 
he held the position of professor he must 
have had nigh on 700 officers pass through his 
hands, who, on leaving the Staff College, had 
aRsimilated his doctrines and served as etaitres 
of propagation in all parts of the Army. 

On what did P\>ch base his theorit^s ? On 
the practice of war, and lie chose for this 
purpose in t lie first place the greatest master 
of all time — Napoleon. Now" many will say 
that to found methods of handling tioops 
on what happened a hundred and more years 
ago when the whole conditions of war were 
different would bo foolish. That is because 
those who talk in this way have never really 


stialiod war* and hticause tla\y do not aj)pr(u into 
l'b(< vital and unchanging j)riucipli^s wluch guide 
it ; tbe^A always i(*minn tJi(> same tbougli the 
methods of applying them ar(^ al’lected hy tln^ 
evcr-clianging con<litiens of life. As Focli 
himself says “No iu\(Miti(ai, no lanv machine, 
no incrcaiso in t In'! uumlier of your ethjotivos, 
can cha?igti thc^ iuexi)ral)le laws of war.” 
Jlut if tho colour is always the same, the 
compoiKMit ])aits of th(^ iKHM^ssai-y shade vary 
wit!) the age which employs difToreut (irepa- 
rations to aI•^i^'e at it. 

Fire-arms can h»^ roughly divided into 
two classes, thos(> lUHiiipulated hy the indi- 
vidual, those whicli recpiin' more than one 
man for tlu‘ir efficient woikiug. it is obvious, 
however, that tla^ eth'cts ol)tain(Ml from tlui 
inodein (piick-fiiing long-i’aiige rifles are im- 
measura})ly in ad\auc(> of tla^ musket, as that 
W’liH HU))erior to the handgoiiue. 'riu^ latest 
forms of mac-hin(*-guu nro. esscaitially w'ea|)otis 
for the iu(li\i<lual solflier, and mark proliably 
the limit of excelkaice in the individual weapon. 
Miieh the same is true with regani to artillery, 
Tlie enormrais superiority of modern guns 
over those ever before employed must bo 
]>atent to the most tiasunl observer tht in 
tho essentials of their etfocts, modern w’eaDons 
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only ditt’er from those employed before by 
their superior man- killing or material -des- 
troying effeets - other things being equal, 
they obt ain the effect desired in a shorter time. 

Action and n^actioii are equal and opposite. 
The iruMoase in power of weapons has called 
fortli measures to protect men from them. 
The infantry has gone to ground, the soldier 
covers his head with the iron-pot of former 
days. Keconnaissamte in tho old sense is 
impossible, but science has taken our recon- 
noitrers up into tho air, and bombing and 
• machine-gun fire from aeroplanes both play a 
I>art in entuny combat. Ibit all those changes 
are merely intensifications of old methods 
an<l invoho no change in tho main eternal 
princi[)lo3 which guide them. 

Put briefly the.so are ; 

1. Tho protection of yonr own communica- 
tions, tho attack of tho enemy’s. 

2. (concentration of superior force against 
the point to bo attacked. 

War has been defined as an “affair of 
communications." That is os true to-day 
as it was in the days of Philip of Macedon. 
But modern systems of commimicatipn are 
different. Napoleon in 1812 was beaten 
because his communications, entirely worked 


by horse-carriage, were not capable of accom- 
plishing tho task imposed upon thorn. Ho 
could not feed liis Army because he could not 
firing food to it. Modern armies aro entirely 
dependent on their commimications for their 
sustenance. They are so huge that the country 
in their immediate neighbourhood camiot supply 
them wdth any appreciable amount of the food- 
stuffs they require. Tho same reasoning applies 
to ammunition supply. The amomit now fired 
by artillery, machine-guas and rifles is so 
enormous that without railway.s and tho 
auxiliary automobile wagon, un Aniiy would 
find itself reduced in a few days to bayonets, 
sabres and fists. Tho necessity for accumu- 
lating the immoirse amount consumed is one of 
the reasons for the slowness of modern military 
operations. Supply finds it difficult to keep 
pace with consumption. 

Those are examples of the way in which 
primeval rules have been modified, but not abro- 
gated. Very many of the operations of war 
still pivot round the attack and defence of 
communications. 

The other and equally important principle 
Is the concentration of superior numbers 
when striking a tactical blow. Here again 
Napoleon’s wars taught a lesson for all time. 
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His groat succesaes were obtained by means 
of it, and nothing Ls more impressive in hia 
campaigns than tiio fact that often, when 
himself inferior on the whole in mi miners, yet 
wlien he came to battle ho contrived to be 
superior at the point of impact. From 170(h 
when it was comtiarativoly easy, up to 1814, 
when it was infinitely more dillicult, time after 
time he fUd it. This principle holds otpially 
good at the present time. For it is not merely 
necessary to defeat the enemy ; to complete suc- 
cess he must be reduced to impotence. Plainly, 
therefore, complete concentration of all avail - 
alilo force must be nuule at tlie ilecisive jioint. 

Clausewitz, the greatest of Prussian mili- 
tary writers, has elaborated and enforced these 
two main guiding principh^s of war with his 
usual wealth of words. It would be a charity 
to military stiahaits to rewrite his strategical 
works in one-third of the spac(^ they now 
occupy, leaving out hia pleonastic iiomposities. 
But few Germans are content ^\•ith one clear 
word if they can use six to make their meaning 
obscui’o. 

What Foch said in liis loaturos lio has 
onibodiod in two ))ooks. Tho ono is ontitlod 
“The 1’rinciplo.i o! War ” {Den Principvn de la 


Guerre ) ; the other, “ The Conduct of War. 
Movements Preliminary to Battle” {De la 
couduite de la guerre^ Iai manceuvre pour la 
haiaille). d^hey were both foundtul on tho 
lectures which lie gave at the Prench Staff 
(yolloge between 11)00 and the next year when 
ho left his appointment. It is not meant 
by this that they had not been eonceivod in 
the main l)efore this date, hut 1000 found 
his ukms worked into eompliOe form, and they 
were publislunl, the first in May, 1001, the 
soeond in 1904. 

“ Knowledge of the art of war will not make 
a man a Napoleon, hut will teach liim what his 
soldeu’s can do. It points o\it fh(' modes to he 
copied, th(^ striking deeds which luive been 
realized, and thus smooths the path for those 
who are gifted by Nature wit^i military 
capacity.” Thus spoke Dragomiroff, the 
knowri Russian gtnieral and military writer, 
and Foch supports his views. ” d'lie juin- 
cij)les ean be taught ; their proper application 
depends on the capacity of the individual 
carrying t-hom out.” He points out tho 

iieee.ssity for constant relleetion on (juestions 
of war. ” No one is born into the world 
educated, nor with his musclos fully dcMOopeil.” 
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Kxorcisr^ is nncHled to dovolop both. Thoro is 
IK) royal road to niilitary knowlodgo any rnoro 
fluui thoro is to any othor form of knowlodgo, 
“To nocjuiro it oonlinual t'lTort is noodtxi. Do 
not tho most simplo arts nHpiiro this ? ” 
“ Who would protend to teaoli in a few seconds, 
or (n’on in a few lessons, fencing, or liorstanaii- 
ship ? “ Addressing his class, ho said ; “ Von 
will 1)0 calN'd on later to he tho brain of tho 
army ; to-day 1 say to you, l(‘arn liow to 
think. “ As (vich ])roblom arises, “put to 
yourself the (pu^stjon, what is it coruxanexl 
with what's up V ’’ Napoh'on himself sai<l : 
“ No gonio comes to mo s<‘crotly to roxcal 


and which enabled it to gain the successes of 
1806 and 1870. 

It was the w^ant of sufficient numbers of 
such a class, capable of wdso reflections and 
decisions, which brought about even with 
Napoleon the disasters of 1812 and 1813. 
Says Marshal Koch, “ Ho failed despite his 
ability because the body military liad only a 
hoa<l ; it wanted muscles, joints and arms to 
animate so vast a whole.’* It has been well 
said that when the Emperor couhl keep 
the entire conduct of tho war in his own 
hands he was successful, when he had to 
trust to subordinates they failed. In 1796— 97> 



w hat 1 should say or do in unexpected circum- 
stances, my decisions are come to as the result 
of rctle<*tion.'’ It was the outcome of previous 
training and thouglit which had equipped his 
mind and enabled him to decide what to do 
wht'u each occasion presenUMl itself. The 
obj('ct of instruction such as is given in every 
well -organized Staff (’ollcge, is, as (leneral 
Honua! |H>ints out. to develo]) this habit 
“ w Inch enables even mediocre minds to 
understand military problems, infuses into the 
veins of an aiiny the ])rinciples derived from 
(‘xpnrionce, and guarantees a comnuinity _pf 
thought from which will arise wdion r#>quiretl 
indi^ idual initiative and rational dispositions.” 
It was this system which produced the Prussian 
(Jen(‘ral Staff, composed for tho most part of 
men of ordinary minds but thoroughly trained. 


in 1800 in Italy, in 1805 in Austria, in 1806-7 
in Prussia, and in 1809 against Austria, ho 
won bectause all the forces were under his own 
imnuuliate impulse. ♦ Tn Spain, wdien he con- 
ducted the war himself, he was successful, 
when he left it to his marshals they failed, 
and tho same was true in 1812 in Russia and 
in 1813 in Oermany. Wellington only obtained 
tlie command of tl\e Spanish forces in the 
Peninsula in 1813, and for the first time was 
able to direct the wdiole of the allied annies 
operating in Spain. The results of this common- 
sense arrangement are well know n. 

To-day, with aiinies which are fonnod of the 
whole manhood of nations in arms, it is impos- 

• In 1809, when tho opening manoauvres of the 
camp)\ign wero left to Berthior. he muddled badly, and 
it took all Napoleon’s geniuH to straighten out the^ 
Hit nation. 
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FRIEDLAND, 1805. 


\1 tow till by Mtisst idt 


for th() ( '()inmau<l(’ir-in-( 'hiof to koop ovory- 
ill bin fiwii iiaiids, ultlioogh lio may still 
hi\ as it wore, tlio Diivctor-t Joiioml of Opera- 
tions. Tho greatest gcaiius must luivo woll- 
trainod assistants. WIiou tlioso exist it will 
still bo possible to conduct war on rational 
linos w’ith sucli a. staff of oHicors “oilucatod 
to tla^ rerpiirod i)itcb by inotliodical work and 
sciontific instruction, imbued with the same 
spirit, animated by tlie same intidlectual 
discipline, and in numbers sutTiciont for the 
w'orking of the complicated machinery of ix 
modern army.” 

Focli’s aim, then, w^as to arrange a proper 
method of instruction for future Staff OHicers 
which wonki lead them to understand what 
modem wm* really was, and train them to 
solve its many problems. For this puiposo it 
was necessary to base the system of education 
on the true Theory of War derived from wars 
betwaxm entire nations such as were first secai 
in the days of Napoleon, and which alone 
represent modern condifions. Tlie Frencfi 
were the first to introduce national service, 
and it enabled them to (nerrun Kurope. 
Then other counties followed the examyile, and 
in 1813-14-15 entire nations took the field. 
The days of small enlisted armi(’s are gone aiwl 
have disappeared for ever. \\'hen war break.s 
out between tw’o nations the whole forcti tliat 
each can produce steps into the arena. 

It would be impossible in the space available 
to do more than give an outline of Foch’s 


view's, ]>ut it is po-siblo to ])ut the reader an 
roaranf with his main line’s of thought, d'here 
is nothing startling in tluau ; ho expressly 
slate that the lessons lie incuh-ab s are founded 
on th<^ study of the campaigns of Napoleon. 
Napoleon himself said : ” The princijiles of 

war are those in accordance with which great 
commiuakM's fia\'e acted whoso great deeds are 
recoixksl in history,” and lie beliinaul that 
the rules for the conduct of war could lie found 
by tlie study of the records of gri’iit com- 
man<l(‘rs. “ It is therefon^ not astfinishing 
that we — f.c., the French- should seek them 
in the liistory of t he wars of Napoleon.” 

Foch naturally differs from thosi? who look 
upon military operations as a species of cliess, 
and points out that ” th(‘ories w hich si^ek to bo 
exact by being mat luMuat ically based on 
certain given data, have the misfortune of 
being rndii’ally at fault Ixcaiisi^ they leave out 
of consideration the most important factor of 
the probkan, about whic}i th(*re is no certainty 
whether in conc(‘ption or execution, the living 
fact, 7 nan, with his feelings, moral, int(^llect iial 
and ])hysi<*al; while trying to construct an 
exact s<'iencc, they forget that war, ‘ far 
from being an exact science, is a tcariblo and 
passionate drama. ^ As ko^di points ^>ut, 

VjVjiuin^i lumlr iisi^ of tliis phrase, hut failed to k'Vo 
iwf<a|iJtite .Muisidemtioti to llw psyehol<i)^ieHl side of 
war. (’laiiKewitz copies the phrase with ii hli^ht 
variation, callintz it a ‘‘ f»loody aiui pMssionato driiiaa.” 
NapoUaiu Huiraned up the whole imitter in ono terse 
plira^^^ : “In war the mcidol is to the physical as three 
to one.” 
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to forgot this would bo as absurd as “ if you 
attomptod to toach ridiug by instructing tho 
man as to tho various parts of a horse by moans 
of a lay figure. Who is there who would ever 
think of teaching equitation after this fashion 
without taking into consideration tho life, tlio 
breeding, tho temperarriont of the animal, or 
without mounting it ? ” Theories which pro- 
vide for everything in war must fail, because 
no situation is ever exactly reproduced, 
because there must arise situations which 
meticulous theory cannot foresee, because 
every theory which endeavours to lay 
down hard and fast rules for tho conduct 
of man must fail wdien a situation arises which 
differs from all the situations which have been 
taught. War is not a science, it is only an 
art baseci on a few simple rules, tho apf)lication 
of which must vary to meet the requirements 
of actuality. 

Austria carried out tliese false views to the 
highest possible point at the time of the French 
Kovolution, out-Fredoricking Frederick, not 
the Frederick of tho Silesian Wars, but the 
I'^'ederick of his old ago when ho degenerated 
into a mere barrack-square pedant. Napoleon 
blow all this rubbish to bits in 1805 and 1806, 
finishing tho work which tho wars of the 
BopuVdic had corninoncod. On his methods, 
because in their essentials they are eternolly 
true, Foch therefore bases liis teaching. He 
also points out the falseness of the phrase tliat 
war can only be learned in war, for that would 
leave us without guidance in the first opera- 
tions. A nation which went to war imbuofi 
w'itli such notions w'ould be inevitably beaten 
when dealing with an adversary who knew his 
l>usiness l)ottor. This was clearly show'n in 
the case of Frederick the Oreat. Tho Battle 
of Mollwdtz, liis biipteinc de /c?/, in wdiich he 
w'cs handsomely beaten l)y the Austrians, 
shr)wod him tho necessity for study, for de- 
veloping the theories wliich 1)0 subsequently 
put in practice. But it is only ubsohito 
monarchs who can teach themselves the art of 
war by i>ractising it when ignorant on the 
battlefield. B (morals who indulge in this game 
are usually at once removed from their omploy- 
mont. 

The groat charm of Foch’s teaching is the 
clear exposition of well-considered and well- 
tried methods. “ The truth is that on the 
battlefield no one studies, one simply applies 
what one knows. It follows that to be able 
to do oven a little one must ktiow much and 


that thoroughly. Thus is to be explained the 
weakness of the Austrians in 1806, who ought 
to liave learned much from the war of 1859, 
but had learned notliing. On tho otheij hand, 
the PriLssian, who had not fought since 1815, 
understood it, but did not know how to carry 
it out.” This is clearly shown in the records of 
tho battles of the Prusso- Austrian wars which 
teem with oxamplos of bari’ack -square tactics 
as opposed to the proper tactics of the battle- 
field. The Prussian Captain May’s two pam- 
phlets, “ A Tactical Retrospect ” and “ The 
Prussian Infantry in tho War of 1866,” show 
clearly the faults committed. But knowledge 
can only bo based on study of facts, and in 
peace the only facts which can be studied are 
to be found in tho records of n\ilitary history. 
The well-known Gorman General von Peuckor 
romarkod that “ The less an army has had of 
actual experience in war, tho more is it necessary 
to have recourse to military history for instruc- 
tion. . . . Jn peace time it is the f rue method 
of studying war, deducing from it the fixed 
principles of the art of war.” 

What form will this teaching born of historical 
studies, to bo developed by further historical 
studies, take ? “A theory of war which can 
be taught, and in the shape of a doctrine^ 
wJiich you will be taught to apply. By this 
is meant tho conception and the putting in 
practice^ not of a acience of war nor of a rigid 
dogma outside of which there is notliing but 
heresy, but a certain number of indisputable 
principles which when once established are 
of variable application according to cir- 
cumstances.” 

Foch’s main argument with regard to the 
conduct of war is thus expressed : “ War as 
I shall study it is positive in its nature and 
admits only positive and complete solutions. 
No n^sult can be obtained without force ; 
if therefore you wish for the desired result, 
develop force to the highest point possible 
and apply it. If you wish to make the enemy 
fid I back, boat him ; and to do tliis there is 
only one way, battle. 

No victory is possible mithoiU battle. As 
Clausowitz said : ” Victory can only bo bought 
by blood ; if unwilling to pay tho price do not 
make war. So-called humanitarian reasons 
put forward against this argument if admitted 
will only lead to your being beaten by a less 
sentimental adver8a^J^” It is wrong, as 
von der Goltz points out, “ to regard tho object 
of war as the execution of finely calculated 



General Pitain, Commander-in-Chief of ihe French Armiea j Field-Marshal Sir D. Hai<, Commander 
in-Chief of the British Armies in France ; Marshal Fooh, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies 
General Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of the American Forces in France. 
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manoc?uvres when it should bo the amiihilatiou 
of the adversary.” The Austrian generals 
opposed to Napoleon in 1706 said; “Is it 
impossible for us to disn'gard oven the most 
elementary prineiplos of tlie Art of War as 
this Bonaparte does ? ” One of them subse- 
quently remarked! that “ ho plainly knows 
nothing ^if war ; tie does not go into winter 
quarters.” But ho did reaeh the environs 
of Vienna in 1707. 

Modern war only roeognizes one argument — 
tlie tactical argument of battle. For this 
purpose it demands all the forces possible 
and roc|uires strategy to provide them. In the 
battle it makes iLse of all these for the shocl^ 
of collision. This is th(^ one and only idea 



[Lajayetle^ 

GENERAL SIR H. H. WILSON, 
Chief of Imperial General Staff. 


for the conduct of battle— fight wdth the 
greatest number ]a.)ssible. 

A Holding these views, it is not surprising to 
find that Foch is nn imcomproinising advocate 
of the offensive in war. Modem w’^ar only 
recognizes one object, the destruction of the 
enemy’s army — }xittle, the overthrow by force. 
It w’os tlie mainspring of Napoleon’s method. 




* 
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GENERAL WEYGAND, 

A Studio Portrait of Foch’s Chief of the Staff. 

When invading Saxony in 1806 he wrote to 
Soult : “There is nothing I desire more tlian 
a groat battle.” Ho ha<l it on Octolan* 14, 
and at Jena and Auerstedt the might of Prussia 
was humbled in the dust. Clausewitz followed 
out the same idea ; “ Napoleon always w'cnt for 
his objective without bothering about the 
oriorny’s straU'gio plan, knowing well that all 
depends on tactical results and ne\'ei doubting 
tliat he would gain them, everywhere and on 
all occasions lie sought for battle.” Moltke 
pointed out that the first objective of every 
commarider should be the enemy’s main 
force. When on August 17 he drove over 
the battlefield of Marsda-Tour, which he knew 
full well had boon only won by the tenacity 
of the Jrd and 10th Army Corps against 
superior numhors, ho remarked, “ This proves 
• to mo that one can never be too strong for 
the day of battle.** 

Foch smns up his views thus ; “ Seek out 
tlie enemy’s arniies, the centres of the hostile 
Power, beat and de.stroy them. For this 
purfxise choose the shortest road and the 
surest tactical methods. This is the very 
essence of modern war. The decision of battle 
is the only criterion of value ; it alone results 
in a conqueror and a conquered. The 
former becomes ma.ster of the situation, the 
latter must submit himself to the will of 
his adversary. Hence no more strategical 
movements avail against tactical results. 
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Victory is won only by battlfj.'’ Many aro 
t)io examples to be found in military history 
in which seemingly favourable strategical 
situations have been knr)oked to pieces by the 
opponent winning the tactical results of 
collision. Hence, there is only one way of 
dealing with the enemy ; it is to heat and 
overthrow lum,. 

Shock is needed, and this is coruposed of two 
factors, mass and movement. Tlio tactics 
of the battlefield must be tactics of movtniKmt. 
it follows that whether oti the offensive or 
defonsive the order of fighting must 1)0 one 
of movement — nt., of attack — and indeed tliis 
must also be tlie law for strategy. For as 
the blow administered must be as heavy as 
possil)lo, the basic condition, the postulate of 
every strategical act, must be to concentrate 
all the troops possible. 'Jdiis also implies move- 
ment. Movement, therefore, is a conditio sine 
qnd non of strategy as well as tactics. 
Napoleon’s dictum, Activite, activitiU acUvite. 
vitesse, ap|)lies in all (Operations of war. 

Foch’s vi(‘ws as heri) extended and (explained 
are taken chiefly froni his work, “ l)cs Princi[)es 


de la Cuorre.” Mis second book, “ De la 
Conduite do la Cuerre; La .ManoMivro pour 
la Bataille ” is equally emphatic in its teaching. 
It is based on a study of the Kranco-t lerman 
war of 1870-1, up to and including the nattle of 
tlrav'clotte, and enfoi’ces once more the lessons 
taught in the “ l*rinci|)es.'’ “ Modern war 
recognizes only one argunavit — force. Ordy 
after beating down the adveisnry in battle and 
finishing him by pursuit, is it possilole to 
discuss mat t (M’S wit h him, Strat(\gy therefore 
must he directed to one (sid only, to provide 
the most fav(jurabk‘ coiidiiions for battle, d’his 
battle gained, a new plmse is l)ennii, the end 
of which is anotla'r battle, d’hus every cam- 
paign consists of a series of strati'gical com- 
l>inati(ais, each of which is complet(Hl })y a 
great Ijattle.” d’ho main principt'S of strategy 
must always be adh(*i-<M| to. As Xapoh'on said ; 
“ Strategy is an art based on certain rules, 
which no (.)ne foi’gels. All tlw‘ gr(*at g(Mi(Mals 
of antirjuity and all th(.)se who have followed 
worthily in their footstcqis only achieved great 
things because they had assimilated the natural 
ruk^s and principles of the art of wsr. . . . 
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Thoy succHHckul bocaiwo of this assimilation, 
however bold their enterprises or the wide- 
spread nature of their successes.” 

But Foch, like FUuisewitz, and indeed like 
all the great writer’s on modern war, fully 
understood how groat a part the mental 
portipn of man plays in the life and death 
struggles of a campaign, and it is for this 
i*etison tlmt the former again and again empha- 
sizes the necessity for bearing this in mind. 
Napoleon said : ” Tn war the man is everything. 


the men are nothing.” Now he did not mean 
by this that th(? men wore to be regarded as 
automata, whic>i was the method of Frederick, 
and is largely the modern German metlrod. 
What he meant was that the influence of the 
tnan is to be seen in all parts of war — the 
influence of the Commander-in-Chief wdiose 
mftnagernent of war inspires confidence among 
his subordinate leaders and is thus extended 
to the whole Army. How' often did the cry of 
“ Vive I’Emperour,” heard on the battlefield 
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presage the commencement of a decisive 
manoeuvre. The commander of an army can, 
if he be wise, inspire confidence in his subordi- 
nate leaders and so on down to the battalion 
leaders, the platoon leaders, and even those 
who by their example fire the spirits of small 
groups. This moral influence, so intangible, 
so impossible to define, is the most important, 
the most effect-winning factor of war. 

Foch founded no new school of war ; rathor 
did he breathe new life into the dry bones of 
what had once been the great school of Napoleon 
— misunderstood and rendered useless by neglect 
and oblivion. He is a gieat example of the 
e<lucated soldier. Foch appreciated the 
lessons taught by the early Revolutionary Wars 
and by the muddles of the huge inchoate masses 
of the American War of 1862-65. In both cases 
the indeterminate results so often seen were 
entirely due to the fact that tlie subordinate 
leaders know no more about war than the men 
they wore supposed to load and woro therefore 
totally incapable of inspiring confidence in 
them. The world in general does not under- 
stand tliat Frederick, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Moltke, Lee and Foch woro all men who had 
studied their professions. Frederick was ,not 
merely King, V>ut also a military student ; his 
writings are known to all. Napoleon owed his 
appointment to the Army of Italy to tht^ plan ho 
suggested for cairying on the war against the 
Austi ians and Sardinians. Wellington earned his 
command in Spain largely by the suggestions 
which he submitted to the British Government 
and to the ability he had displayed in Imlia. 
His memorandum on the probable outcome of 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1812 is a mastorpiece ; 
his dispatches are full of w^so military observa- 
tions. He told Sir .Jolm Shaw Kemiedy that 
all his life ho had studied war. Of Moltke 
naught need be said ; he is well Imown to have 
been a hard and continuous student, as his 
writings show^ I.ee was a man who liad been 
an instructor and writer. All five men were 
not only great Generals ; they w’ere great 
wiiters on war. Foch wrote as well as any of 
his predecessors and he showed in deeds that 
he was not a mere man of words. 

It may here be pointed out that Fo(ih lays 
the greatest stress on discipline, without which 
an army is useless because incapable of combined 
effort. It is discipline which enables the efforts 
of the individuals to be joined together for the 
common purpose, which enables the Com- 
mander-in -Chief to combine the many units 


into one coherent whole for his object, the 
defeat and destruction of the enemy. Intelli- 
gent discipline raises the spirit of the Army 
and produces confidence and mutual reliance. 
It naturally follows that Foch lays great strej^^s 
on the psychic side of war, those indefinite and 
yet plainly ovidont factors wliich affect the 
emotions, which differentiate great from 
mediocre leaders whether at the head of armies 
or merely subordinato leaders. I’hcso feelings 
may be present, but dormant in any anny ; the 
great leader calls them out. Plainly he holds, 
like Napoleon, that they furnish the greater 
part of success in war. 

Lot us now soo how Foch applied In’s tlieof ies 
We left him at the Ecole Superiouro <le Guerre. 
In 1901 he was posted to the 29th Regiment 
of Artillery, and two years later was made a 
full colonel ai^d transferred to the 35th Regiment 
of Artillery at Vannos. After a stay of two 
years in this post lie found himself back on 
the Staff as Chii^f Staff Officer of the 5th Army 
Corps at Orleans. In 1907 bo became a 
Major-General, and received tlie command of 
the artillery of the same army corps. After 
a stay of a few mouths ihoro ho was nominated 
by Monsieur Georges Clemencean, [’resident f)f 
the Council, to the post for which he was so 
well fitted,! the command of the Kcole do 
Guerre. An amusing anecdote is told of 
the interview between these two men : 

“ I offer you the command of the Kcole de 
Guerre.” 

“ Thank you, Monsieur lo President, l)ut you 
are doubtless unawore that I have a brother 
who is a Jesuit ? ’* 

Clemeuceau replied, ** I know it, but I don’t 
care a hang. You will make good officers, 
that’s all that’s wanted.” 

In 1911, being promoted to Vjo Lieut. -General, 
he was sent to command the 13th Division at 
Chaiimont. In Docemb(u, 1912, he received 
the command of the 8t h Army Corps at Bourges, 
and in August of tlio next year he was trans- 
ferred to the 20th Army (Jorps at Nancy, an 
important command, as it was one of tlie 
frontier army corps, and here he was when 
war broke out. His corps formed part of 
the Second Army under General (’astelnau, 
who, as soon as war was certain, ordered the 
defences of the Grand Couronn6 to be com- 
pleted to give some protection to the otherwise 
open town of Nancy. Foch, in accordance with 
his view that no defence should be passive. 
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pii8hc<l on his troops towards the frontier to 
Chateau Salins, and his corps was deployed 
by the evening of August 19, 1914, north and 
f^ast of the forest there, forming a defensive 
flank to cov(‘r tlie Fiench operating to the 
south, successfully attacked the Uermana 

on the 20th, l)ut was afterwards obliged to 
retreat, in confonnity with the other troops 
of Castelnau’s Army, to the Meurthc. The 
Corman jdan of campaign had comprised a 
double turning of the French flanks ; thenr 
right ad\'ancing through Belgium was to 


developed his plan. The objective of the 
Cemians was the Gap of Channes, which led 
back in the direction in which they wished 
to go, and the capture of which would have 
greatly facilitated their advance behind the 
French lino westwards. Dubail with the 
First Anny held the Gormans in front, while 
Castclnau with the Second Army struck them 
in flank. It was a very congenial task to Foch. 

On August 24, 1914, advancing with the 
greater part of the 20th Corps (leaving only a 
sufficient garrison in the works of the Grand 
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strike the left flank of tlie French, destroying, 
of course, tlie “ contemptible ” British Army 
in the process ; their left was to turn the 
French right, <lrive it back, and get behind 
(he forces holding the line from Verdun to the 
west. But when Castelnau with th(' Second 
and nul)ail with the First Army retired under 
pressure of the (iermans, the latter pushed on 
Imstily to carry out this plan towards L\ine- 
\ille, marching by the works of the Grand 
C’ouronn^. So doing, they exposed their 
flank to a counter attack. The two annies 
l\ad lost touch of one another, and the First 
luul been severely handled, but by the 22nd 
they were in contact again, and Castelnau 


Couronn^) he attacked the Germans and hold 
them. The next day he ordered a general ad- 
vance of his corps. The Germans, after some 
resist ance, were driven back with loss. Tt was a 
severo defeat for the Gormans, and brought up 
wath a round turn their offensive in the Fast. 
It ended all possibility of carrying out their 
original plan of campaign. That the defeat 
was felt to V^e a heavy one is proved by a 
German wireless message of August 27. “ Do 

not under any circumstances let the Annies 
of the West know the check to our armies of 
the East.”* Joffre issued a General Order 

♦Hanotaux, Hutoire lUttutri de la Ouerre de 1914, 
Vol. V., p. 42. 
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thanking the two armies for their successful 
operations on August 27, and the next day 
further instructions for them to continue to 
hold the German annies. Tliis was of the 
utmost importance. The Allied Armies in the 
West had been pressed back, and Joffro was 
w^aiting for the proper moment to turn on the 
enemy. It was therefore necessaiy to stop 



[ManiieL 

GENERAL MAUNOURY. 


Commanded the 6th French Army defending 
Paris, September 1914, 

Ills further advance in Lorraine to turn the 
riglit of the French line. Ihit when the 
situation on the East biicame satisfactoiy, 
.loffro determined to call Foch to a higher rOle 
than he had yet undertaken. "Phe Ninth Army 
which Joffro was forming for him, was com- 
posed as follows: the 9th, w'hicli included the 
IVloroccaii division, and 11th Corps from the 
Fourth Army, the 42nd Division from the 
(ith Corps, the 52nd and 60th Reserve Divisions, 
and the 9th Cavalry Division. The newly 
uistituted force represented about 100,000 men. 

The British and French Annies facing the 
centre and right of the Germans had been forced 
baerk. Hut although compelled to retreat 
(general Joffre had always kept before him tlio 
intention to turn on the enemy as soon as 
circumstances allowed. 

On September 4 cavalry reconnaissances and 
the reports of the airmen of the Allies showed 
that the German right formed by Kluck’s Army 
was moving tow ards the south-east , having given 
up the direct advance on Paris. The moment 
had come to resume the offensive. 

The positions of the Allied forces under Joffre 
were as follows : On the eit^tremo left was 
Maunoury wdth the Sixth Army between Paris 


and Moaux. Next came the British under 
Field Marshal French south of Coulorniniers. 
Then the Fifth Army under Franchet d’Esporoy 
south of Montmirail. The Ninth Army came 
next, holding from (.'ezaiine to Sommosous. 
After this was the Fourth Army, cominniided 
by Langle de Cary, from Sommesous to the 
oast of Vitry-le-Fnmeois, from which point 
tho Third Army under Sarrail prolonged the 
line to Verdun. The flank of this force was 
protected from Verdun to tho Wisges by the 
Third, Second and First Armies and by a 
detachment in Upper Alsace. 

The ortlor was given liy .loffro for the counter- 
attack to commence on tlu^ 6th. The Sixth 
Army and the parts of tho 1st French Uavalry 



GENERAL FRANCHET D’ESPERRY. 
Commanded the 5th French Army defcndin>t 
Paris, September 1914. 

In the photograph he is seen decoratinjt the famous 
airman Guyncmer. 

Corps available were placed at General 
Maimoury’s <hsposition, and ho was onh^red to 
w'heel round on his riglit and move on the 
Oureq in the general direction of Chateau- 
Thierry to attack tho flank of the 1st Gorman 
Army there moving in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. Tho British were also to convert to the 
right to fill tho gap between the Sixth and the 
Fifth Armies and then to advance and join 
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in tho general offensive movement in the marching towards the west of the Argonne. 

direction of Montmira*. The 2nd Cavalry These two armies were to act in combination. 

Corps was to keep \ip connexion between the They formed the right of General Joffre’s force, 
British and tho Fifth Army. The latter was to the centre of wliich was constituted by the Ninth 

close slightly on its left and was to bo in readi- Army, the left being the Fifth Army, tho 

ness to attack from soutli to north. Foch was British and tlie Sixth Army, 
to cover the right of the Fifth Army. The The situation was such that the Ninth Army 
Fourth Anny was to attack tho front and flanks received a good deal of the enemy’s attention, 

of tho 1st and 2ri(l German Armies, while tho Foch liad distributed his troops as follows. 

Tliird Anny, guarding itself against attack from The 42nd Division on the loft was in touch wnth 

the north-east, was to move westw'ard to attack the hifth Army. The Moroccan Division was 

the left flank of the enemy’s forces which were on its right, then came the 9th Corps about 
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Fere-Champenoise with advanced posts towards 
Morain-le-Petit and the north of the marsh of 
Saint Gond. The llth Corps hold the line to 
Sommosous. The 9th Cavalry Division kept 
touch with the loft of the Fourth Army. 
The instructions issued to Foch wore to cover 
the right of the Fifth Army by holding the 
southern debouches of tho marsh of St. Gond 
and detaching a part of his force to the plateau 
north of Cezanne. 

To carry out tho instructions received Foch 
made the following dispositions. Tho 42nd 
Division was placed across tho roa<l 
from Epeniay to Cozarme on the lino 
Mondernent-Saint Prix-Villeneuvo-los-Charlo- 
ville, the Moroccan Division being on the right 
of this line, and in touch with the Fifth 
Army. To the right again was the 9th Corps 
holding the ground about Fere-Champonoise, 
with its outposts towards Morain-le*Petit 
and north of the marsh of St. (lond. Tho 
llth Corps about Somineaous held tho roa<l 
from Chalons-sur-Marno to Arcis-sur-Aube, 
and on its right tho 9th Cavalry Division 
coimocted up tho Ninth Army with the Fourtli. 
Tho 52nd and GOth Reserve Divisioirs were in 
reserve. 

The fighting began on September 6, and the 
9th Corps had to withdraw its advanced posts 
to the south of tho St. Gon<i marsh, where it 
still held the debouches. The llth Corps had 
also to fall back. Foch’s orders for tho next 
day were for the 42nd and Moroccan Divisions 
to advance conforming their rnoveiuont to that 
of the 10th Corps, tho right of the Fifth Army. 
Tlio 9th Corps was to hold the sout hern edge of 
the roads coming through the marsh of St. 
Gond. Tho llth Corps was to hold on to tho 
line of wootls south of Ecury-le-Repos and 
Norm^e, endeavouring if possible to advance 
in the direction of Clamanges and Colligny. 
One of the Reserve Divisions was brouglit up 
to strengtihen its right. The 9th Cavalry 
Division was still to keep touch with the 
Fourth Army. On the 7th the Ninth Army was 
attacked with great violence. Tho Gemiaos 
plainly desired to penetrate tho French lino on 
Foch’s right and assailed the llth Corps with 
very heavy artillery fire and severe infantry 
assaults. It was compelled to fall back to the 
line of the river Mauriene, os also was tho 
Reserve Division on its right. But the latter 
made a counter-attack and thus enabled the 
llth Corps to come somewhat more forward 
again. The left of the Army (42nd and Moroc- 


can Divisions) Was also attacked, but boat back 
the Germans and in turn pushed them back to 
the north of tho St. Gond marshes. 

Foch at once appreciated tho position and 
took stops to moot it. Ho determined to bring 
the 42ud Division from tho loft to the right of 
his lino whicli was tho more hardly prossc^d, 
and asked Franchot (riOsperey to fill up tho 



\ French official photograph. 

FOCH IN HIS STUDY. 


gap thus made by extending tho right of tho 
lOth Corps, the right wing division of tho 
Fifth Army, to fill t he gap. 

On the 9th tho Gorman attachs were re- 
newed in all their fori‘o. Tho Moroccan Di- 
vision was sover^ ly |)rcssed, hut the timely 
succour of the 42nd Division marching behind 
it to the right, which sent up some of it» 
artillery, saved it. The llth (^orps, however, 
attacked in greatly su|)crior numbers, was 
obliged to fall hnede, thus expensing the right 
of tho 9th Corps, wliich also yielded ground. 
The Germans pros.sod forward to penetrate 
{ hrough the gap ; but the opportune arrival 
of tho 42nd Division 8toj)ped tho GeiTuan 
advance and woii tho day. For the now 
arrivals took the Gonnan columns in flank, 
and what was even more important, surprisofJ 
the German command which had not expected 
tho appearance of frosh troops and did not 
know whether those portended an attack 
in force. As Foch has himself said. A 
battle is won when one refuses to acknowledge 
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one is beaten,” and, “ the best method of 
defence is to attack.” Tiie next day the whole 
Ninth Army advanced. 

As Field-Marshal French said in his dis- 
patch, the battle, as regards the Sixth 
French, the British Army, the Fifth and 
Ninth French Aimics, may be said to have 
concluded on the evening of September 10, 
when the enemy had been driv’^en back to tho 
line Soissons-Roims, with a loss of thousands 
of prisoners, many guns and enormous masses 
of transport, 'the (Jerman 1st and 2nfl 
Annies were in full retreat, their whole force 
was driven back to the Aisne. For this great 
success, so far as the riglit of the Allied Armies 
in (|uestiv»n is concerned, the result was largely 
due to tho brilliant mameuvro of (tenoral 
Foch. 

The war was now about to assume another 
phas(i. The first efforts of the Germans liad 
faileil both on tlaur right and loft. They 
ceasfHl to make any effort from l.orrairie, but 
they did not give up their ettorts to turn the 
right of the Allied Armies. Idiey won^ de- 
sirous of cutting tho British communications 
as well as of crushing our “ contempt ililo ” lit tle 
Army. Tht^y wished to get round tho Allied 
flank to cut a way to Calais. Joffro had been 


perfectly aware of the enehiy’s intention, and 
also felt himself quite capable of stopping it. 

Maunoury’s Anny, the Sixth, was, as has been 
seen, on tlie left, and W€i8 ordered to the right 
bank of the Oise on September 11, and four 
days lator another Anny Corps was given to 
him. Castelnau, no longer needed in Lorraine, 
where the German advance had been definitely 
stopped, was brought to the Western front, 
given three divisions and sent to prolong 
Maimoury’s front to the north. There had 
now begun that race for the sea uliich only 
terminated when both sides rested their flanks 
on it. Castolnaii’s extension was met l)y tho 
Geniian 6th Anny, whicli could not pass it. 
When tho Gorman cavalry m^der von Marwitz 
tried to push through botweori Arras and 
Baf)aiune tho Frencli cavalry ))arrod its way. 

Foch had already played an important 
strategical part on two occasions, his flank 
attack at the battle for Gap of Charmes, and 
with tho Ninth Army in tho centre of the 
Freneh Anny at the battle of tho Marne, lie 
was to play a, still more important part on th(» 
left of the Allied line. On October 4, 1914, 
Joffre telegraphed to him tliat ho was to act 
ns his deputy and to take over tlie command 
of tho group formed by Casteluau’s and 
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GENERAL FOCH DECORATING BELGIANS IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 

BELGIAN KING. 


^laud’luiy’s Annioa.* This was the guard of 
tho oxli'onio left flank. The situation on this 
part of tho lino was a coiujilicatod one. 'J lie 
Belgian Army was knowui to be in a perilous 
position ; part was on (he frontier, but a 
consid(‘rable part was also at Antwerp. On 
(he lull this town was abandoned to its in- 
evitable fate, and the Belgian garrison, strengf h- 
ened by the British 7th Corps, the tlrd Britisli 
Cavalry Division and a brigade of French 
Fusiliers Marin, cominenc(?d to fall back to tho 
Yser and the coast. 

Early in October, 11U4, Sir John French had 
felt tho necessity for bringing the greatest 
possible force to bear in support of the northern 
flank of the Allies in order to outflank tho 
enemy effectively. As the jjosition on tho 
Aisne was then fairly secure ho thought the 
British Anny might be more effectually 
used and desired to move it towards (ho 
northern end of the Allied line, where also it 
would bo easier to supply it from England. He 
discussed the situation with General J off re, who 
fell in with his views, and the operation was com- 
menced on October 3 and completed on 
October 19. The British w^ere now on (ho 
left of the French, who supported them directly 
by the 87th Territorial Division in Ypros end 
Vlamertinghe and by the 89th Territorial 

♦ Maud*huy had been given an anny composed of 
tho Territorial divisions under General Bnigdre, and the 
two Cavalry Corps of Mi t ry and Coniteau. 


Division at Poporinghe. Fn^ncli ordorcrl the 
7(h Division back to a iiosilion (o (ho Fast 
of Ypres w'i(h (he ,3rd (’avalry Division on its 
l(‘ft. When tho Bri(ish advanced it was to 
form on the liglit to conform (o (lie movements 
of tho l.st (\)i’ps, (hen (Octolier 19) in front of 
Ypres, arid^ ordered to mo\ o on Bniges. Tho 
extreme left was forme<l liy (he three t'lench 
Cavalry divisions. 'I'ho 2nt| and Ih‘d of these 
w’oro with tlie Hiitisli Cavalry (^o?ps to take 
up a defensive al t it nd(\ 'Fhe Bt'lgians were 
fortifying themseixes on the Yser. (leiKMul 
Haig had visitiul (General h\)ch at his Heanl- 
qnartcTs a(/ Donllinis and ariangefl joint plans 
with him. 

But the Germans grew in numheis, and on 
the 21 st, after a eousnltati<»n with ( lie 1st and 
4th Corps comiii'iiidei s, Krencli eaine to the eon- 
elusion that (he original programme could not 
bo carried out. He had also discussiHl the 
matter witli (kaieral .loifrr^ wlio promised to 
bring up the 9tli French Corjis and othirr 
troops, but w’ould not be able to do this (ill 
the 24th when he would advaner^ in (on- 
jiuiction with the Belgians and drive (he 
Germans back to the oast. 

On the evening of the 2:Jrd one division of 
tho French 9(h Corps (;ame ni) and took ox er 
part of the line held by (ho 2rid Division (1st 
British Corps). There now cMisuorl several days’ 
hard fighting, of wdiich perhaps the Blst was the 
most serious. Tho Gormans in overwhelming 
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{P^ench officiat photograph, 

M. Clemeooeau. M. Poinear^. Marshal Foch. 

GENERAL FOGH RECEIVES HIS BATON AS MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 


Bt-reagth had driven back the thin Britisli 
lino south of Ypros. Fortunately Foch was 
alive to the situation and sent up French 
troops which rostoreil the battle. With what 
ho sent \ip with the Fighth French and the 
Tenth hVonch Armies and the French Cavalry 
Corps, the troops from the 9th and 10th 
Kn^ncli Corps and British reiniorcemonts, 
the Allies held off the Gormans. It was on a 
bloody battlefield that the Fntente between 
the two nations was sealed. 

Once more Foch had played the part of a 
good manoouverer. When troops were wanted 
he sent them. The Allies were rmablo to 
advance on Bruges as they had intended, but 
at. least they bore back the Gonnan onslaughts. 

Foch, now in full command at the northern 
end of the French lino, with the English acting 
in concert with him, was also able to assist 
the Belgians on the Yser, now with guns, 
again with infantry. When at the end of 
October the sluices in the shore-protecting 
dykes w'ore opened, the front of the Belgians 
on the Yser (they were on the south bank 
from October 20) was rendered imassailablo 
on its inner flank and thus their task hero was 
lightened. By the middle of November the 
Gennan offensive against the Allies* left flank 
was definitely stopped. 

The gr^t valiw of Foch’s work in the 


critical days of 1014 was to be remembered 
afterwards w^hen, more than three yeai*s later, 
ho was summoned to the highest re8i)onsi- 
bility, with the warm approval of every 
competent soldier in the west. 

During 1915 Foch commanded the French 
Armies of the North, and to him belonged a 
great part of the credit for the battles in the 
Champagne. On September 25, .1915, in 
conjunction with the British forces ho took 
part in the great fight which we generally 
call the Battle of Loos. General French was 
to attack the Gennans between the B^thuno* 
La Bass4e Canal and a point just south of 
Grenay where the right of our First Army 
made connexion with the left of the French 
under Foch. The latter had a force about 
double that of the British Commander-in-Chief 
at his disposal. At the same time our Allies 
were also to make a vigorous attack on the 
Gennan lines in Champagne. The battle, as 
is now well known, was not a success. Our 
troops, indeed, in the fighting, which lasted 
with occasional lulls till October 14, carried 
some four miles of German trenches, and 
penetrated in places up to a depth of 3,000 
yards into their position. But we were not 
able to hold the whole of it, while the French 
on our right were not even as successful as 
we were. The mam reason for this was that. 
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t he t wo attacks wore not prop<n ly co-orclinato(i. 
VV"o went forward at ().30 a. in. on September 25 
eov^ored by a smoke and gas screen. To quote 
the language of the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defi'uce : “ Tlie Kreneh 



FOCH AS MARSHAL OF FRANCE, 
August 23, 1918. 

were not using gas, aii<l, wishing to carry out 
the final Stages of their bombardment at 
a time when the light would be favourable to 
observation, settled on 12.25 p.m. as the hour 
for their attack.” It followed, tlierefore, that 
for six hours we had not only to assault but 
also to guard our right wing from counter- 


attack. A arranged on such a plan 

was hardly likely to be a great success, and, as 
a matter of fact, tlie ground gained by our 
Allies never came up to the same level as that 
which wo had won. 'riie battle foitned a 
very ])racticnl proof of the necessity for the 
unity of command which was not instituted, 
however, till tvso and a half y(’>ars later, at the 
end of March, HUH. In HUt) Koch was still in 
tlie same ])ost, and diroctod tVie optn’aticais of 
(hncrals Cuillauinat and l^'ayolle (hiring the 
battle of the Soinnu'. Ihit towards the end 
of t he year he was rtanoved, partly on gioinnls 
of health, and made he id of a. sptu'ies of com- 
mittee which was charged by the Krench 
(hivernment with the preparation of various 
scheme.s for the condiad of the war, and which 
was then stationed at Senlis. He liad on 
Stqitemher 30 received the unique honour of 
being kept on the active list wit hout age limit, 
a reward only given to giauu'als of \ery dis- 
tinguished aViility. 

On May 15, 1017, when IV'tain succeedod 
Nivell(\ Koch became Chief of the C.eneral 
Staff of the Army. In this capacity he was 
the closest militivy advisin* of the Kicnch 
(Jovernment . h5)r t hat i (>a.son, and also because 
of his a(‘hie\ (‘inents in 1014, \n luai he had 
shown his capacity foi‘ straightening out more 
than one dillicult/ situation, Koch was obviously 
marked ou^ as the head of the special mission 
w'hicli was sent to Italy in the great crisis of 
Octolier, 1017. Once^ more la^ was sueec^ssful. 
He had ]>reviously st udied t he question as to 
how aid could best be given in collaboration 
with his co adjutor Colonel (aftcTwards ( lenei al) 
\\5'ygan<l, and tlu^ small lait able staff which 
he had round liim. 44ie eonsoipienee was that 
when tla^ occasion arose he had his plans 
fully mat ured, and t la^ neciissary i(anfoi‘<'e- 
iiuaits weiH'! sent to Italy without a hitch. 

'^riie stages of I*'och s ^irogress in connexion 
with the formation aiai expansion of the 
Versailles (’oiineil, until his appoint imait as 
Cominander-in-t'hief, have already heon ex- 
plained. In August, lOlK, he was pioumted a 
Marshal of iM-ance. 

K(a-h set, about his task with cliaracter’- 
istic calm and deteiinination. Ho employed 
only a small staff, devoted himself to the largo 
issues, and avoir let! unnecessary interfcronco 
in details, w hich w ei r^ left mainly in the able 
haivls of his constant assistant, (;lenera! 
Weygand. 

Mai*shal Foeh had won many hononra and 
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luvK-h recognition, but war Jiad not left him 
without individual suffering, llis only son 
and lii.s daughter’s husband had b(‘en taken, 
and left behind them orphans who never 
knew tlaar fathers. Such is the fortune of 
war, such are the t rials wliieh those who take 
part in it must sutfer. Hut however severe the 
blows of fate, nothing disturbed his calm and 
keen judgment. He had always believed in 
tlie HU[)(a*iority of the French soldiei’s over their 
(Miemies, and in tlu^ darkest days of the Allies’ 
fortunes he had never despaired, but had calmly 
waited for t la* day when lie h^lt ho could pro- 
{>erly turn on tlK' (Jeiinans and rend them. 
Thus it was that wluai their otfc-nsive began in 
March, 19 IK, he suffered from no anxiety. 
As he (old the British Fremic'r, if he liad Vieeri a 
freedan(*c> he would havi^ pri'ferred to command 
the British aiul Fiench in the positions tliey 
weic tlaai in rather than to be given the 
command of tluar oppoiuaits. A fortnight 
later he observed : “ d’lu^ flood is <lammed ; 

the waves are lai'aking against the obstacle 
th(\\^ have (aicituntered.’’ The advance the 
Allies resumed on -Inly 18 showed that “ ev^ery 
well conducted war is methodical,” as Napoleon 


said, and wo saw the constant and continuous 
|)ros8ure for nearly tw^o months drive the 
(Jonnatis steadily back till they were approxi- 
mately in the positions from which they started 
in March, 1918. But Foch always preached 
far more than this. Ho constantly reiterated 
(he need for winding up a battle wdth a blow 
from which the enemy must stagger, reeling, 
back, the finishing stroke from which the 
oppom‘nt cannot I’ecover. In fighting a 
mamcuvre battle, the reserve forms the 
mace carefully prepared, organized, and kept- 
togetlu'r for- the only act in such a batt le from 
wliich an adeipiate rt^sult can be obtained, 
the finishing stroke. The reserve must be 
kc|)t in hand as much as possible, t hat it may be 
as strong as possibk* and so that the blow it will 
giv(^ may be as overwhelming as iiossilile — let 
go at \ho last moment regardless of cost, with 
the definite objeirt of carrying a selected point 
— used in mass with a vigour and energy abov e 
all theother fighting of tla^ liattle, charactca-i/.ed 
above all by sur[)iise and rapidity — to gain the 
one and only object for which it w as iircjiarcHl, 
and to carry out which the entire force available 
must be ranployed 
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MEDICAL SCIENCE AND THE 
PESTS OF WAR. 
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I N prtivious olmpters it has lx‘oii shown 
that, in spito of many adverse eirc;uin- 
stances, not the least of whieli was the 
sndcienness of the call made iijion the 
Amiy Medical Department at the beginning of 
the war, the health of the fighting forceps was 
maintained at a very liigh standard. This 
result was achieved almost entirely by the 
adoption of scientific methods and by reecjgiii- 
tion of the principle that to presc^rve health is 
a much more important duty than to cure 
disease. 

The recognition of this principle was an 
inheritance bequeathed by the early workers 
in the fields of tropical medicine, in which fields 
Army doctors hod greatly distinguished them- 
selves. These early workers accomplished a 
task of such magnitude that all later efTorts 
seem small by comparison. They worked for 
the most part in obscurity and without public 
encouragement, but their onthusiaHm nevei* 
waned. The success which crowned their 
efforts laid the foimdations of all the work 
done during the war. The war, indeed, served 
as a great stimulus to their work ; it did not 
initiate it. This fact must be borne in mind 
throughout by the . reader of the present 
chapter. 
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Unlike disoase in tomperati^ climates, 
di.sease in the tropics was apt to exact- a divit li 
rate whieh/endered enterprise in these regions 
exceedingly hazardous or impossibkL 'Fhe 
diseases, too, even when recoviTy took |)lac(% 
tende<l to erippl(> a man |)erman(*ntly. It was 
almost impossible in many instanci’s to eradi- 
cate them from liis blood. Ho remained liable 
to new attacks mid to fix'sli complications. 
This state of matters mad<^ it a necessity of 
life that efTorts sliould be organized to study 
those iliseases, oral, if yiossible, find out some 
way of bringing them under control. 

'Fhe early work was largely unfruitful. It is 
only necessary to glance at the literature of 
the most notorious of all tropical diseases, 
malaria, to understand how hopeless the pro- 
blem of its control seemed before the mosquito 
was proved to bo the active agent in propaga- 
tion. The same thing applies exactly to 
bubonic plague, to sleeping sickuoss, and 
latterly to trench fever. Only when the flea, 
the tsetse fly, and tlie louse resyxHdively were 
convicted was it possible to see thos(3 diseases 
whole, and to organize measures of an effective 
kind for their prevention. 

The importance of the insect world in rela- 
tion to human health was thus, at the beginning 
217 
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of the war, only just becoming understood by 
the general public, and this in spit-o of the fact 
that tlio Panama Canal had at last been com- 
pleted as the direct result of a campaign against 
the mosquitoes, whoso rav'^ages had held u]) 
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that enterprise for so many years and caused 
so terrible a loss of life and inat(‘rial. Insects 
of various kinds were described as “ lesser 
horrors of war. They were scarcely taken 
seriously by the private soldier. When the 
trenches became infested with lice, that was 
too often acce|)ted by the rank and file as 
unavoidable, and borne with as part of the 
genoial discomfort of the times. 

But the great epidemic of typhus in Serbia 
had the effect of sobering public opinion, and so 
of r^nidering the work of the disinfector more 
easy. The terrible description . of suffering 
which reached England from that unhappy 
country opened the ey('s of oven the most 
determined sceptic. It was seen that, given 
the insect carriers of a disease in large numbers, 
and given the seeds of the disease, an epidemic 
becomes a certainty. The lesser horrors of war 
are changed into the propagators of its very 
worst horrors. 

The necessity for a wide change of public 
attitude in regard to insect pests was urged in 
the columns of The Times so early as 1915 . 
Before this period much work had been accom- 
plished, but the nation as a whole had not 


been roused to a sense of danger. The Euro- 
pean battlefield could be by no means so 
carefully dealt with from a sanitary point of 
view as was possible later in the war. Swarms 
of flies tormented our soldiers, especially 
the wounded, and the constant going and 
coming of large bodies of men seemed to afford 
many opportimities for the spread of fly -borne 
disease, should it break out in France, to this 
country. It was accordingly urged by both 
military and civil authorities that the domestic 
fly was a public danger of the first magnitude, 
not only to the armies in the field, but also to 
tho people at home, especially to the children. 
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And it was widely advertised that the fly had 
been proved to be the carrier of various 
iliarrhoeal diseases and was under some sus- 
picion of being an agent in the propagation 
of typhoid fever. 

The effect of this warning was immediate. 
Research work upon flies at homo received 
public recognition and help, and a sharp 
.stimulus was given to methods of fly destruc- 
tion abroad, more especially in the East, where 
the sufferings of our soldiers from these pests 
were necessarily much greater than in Europe. 

It had been known for long that the fly lays 
its eggs in garbage and manure heaps, especially 
stable refuse and the refuse of households. 
The eggs hatched into small maggots which 
lived in the garbage or manure and passed 
their cocoon stage there. From the manure 
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[A/ icrO‘photograph, 

FLY VOMITING ON A LUMP OF SUGAR. 

heap tho fly passed to contaminate* food, lo 
crawl upon wounds, to tonnent t lie sick. 

d'he Army medical authorities took <‘arly 
action and instituted a course of instruction 
in fly prevention for all medical oftice'rs whose 
duty it t hen was to act as centres of infonnation 
end instruction for the men. The me<lical 
ofticers were taught that the chief hope of 
<*ontrolling this insect pest lay in abolishing 
its breeding places, in other words in strict 
cleanliness about camjis and billets, in the 
destruction of refuse in incin(‘rators, the 
burying deeply of refuse which could not be 
hurnt and the treatment of all danger spots 
so as to insure that the young flies should not 
be able to reach tlie surface of ( he ground. 

These measures were carried out with the 
greatest care and energy and there can be no 
doubt that their afloption was an inestimable 
boon to our troops on the Western front 
during the long period of trench warfare and 
in the F^astern theatres. Further, the earn- 
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MAGGOTS OF HOUSE FLY 
From horse manure. 


paign extended to the civil population, and 
municipalities issued rigorous instruct ions 
regarding the proper disposal of refuse, stable 
manuro and other possilile breeding grounds 
for flies. J^ectures w{‘re delivered to the jK'ople, 
posters were (k'signed sliowing the passage 
of the fly from the stabh* to articles of human 
food, teaching wan gi\'cn in th(^ best metluKls 
of combating the pest during those stages of 
its life in which assauHs upon it are likely to 
prove of use. 

The results were very satisfactory. No 
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fly-borne epid(‘mic occurred; or tin* (contrary 
vast numliers of breeding-grounds were wi|)ed 
out, and so strong a. prejiidicM' against the 
iii.sect was created in th(^ ])ubli(* iniinl tlmt 
measures of control became an easy matter. 

Much more deadly and dangerous than the 
fly was t h<* mosipiito. Tlu* werk of Sir Ronald 
ItosH and others had proved conclusively 
that malarial oi’ ague, is carried l)y the 

Atiophclcs mos(juitf». This ins(^ct imbibes the 
blood of a \ictim of malaria by biting him. 
In the blood so imbibed the malarial parasite 
exists as several clearly defined for? ns f)f which 
the so-called st^xual forms are tin* important 


ones. 

These sexual forms, 7nale and female, pass 
into the stomach of the female mo8C|uito in the 
blood which the insect has <lravvn frOm its 
victim. Arrived here, a male element unitos 
with a female ekanent and procreation takas 
place. The resulting body penetrates tho 

2L5— 2 
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Htoinach wall and outers the surroundinR 
striu'tiircH. 

It divides into a largo number of offspring, 
which then make their way into the mosquito’s 
sHlivary glands, there to wait tmtil an oppor- 
tunity of entering human blood shall be afforded 
them. 

'I’hus the malarial parasite passes through 
what is called a “ life-cycle ” in the body of 
the mos(|uito. The parasite, in fact, \i.ses the 
body of t h«' mosfpiito as a breeding ground — a 
place for the union of the male and female 
elements and for the bringing to maturity of tlie 
otfspring of this union. W’ithout the mosqnito 
this life-cycle could not take |)lace. The im- 
portance of tliis fact will be evident in a 
iuoment. 

As soon as the offspring of the male and 
fcnnale rnalaiial paiasites reacdi the mosquito's 
salivary glands, the mosquito becomes “ in- 
h'ctiv^e ” — that is to say, capable of giving 
malaria to any human being it may encounter 
and bite. 

Tnf(‘ction occurs through the saliv^a of the 
mosquito. The malarial offspring on enter- 
ing the human blood at once attack and 
ent(^r red blood corpuscles, establisliing them- 


selves in the interior of these and growing 
there. 

In the pat ient’s blood* a new “ life-cycle ” 
now begins, the so-called asexual cycle. Each 
parasite grows till it fills up the blood corpuscle 
in which it is living. At the time wdien the 
blood corpuscle is quite full the par^^site has 
divided up into a number of progeny. The 
r*orpuscle then bursts, and the progeny is scat- 
tered in the blood stream. 

It is at this moment that the attack of 
“ ague ” takes place, with its characteristic 
sliivering attacks and symptoms of acute 
illness. The attack lasts a few hours, and then 
all the progeny of The asexual cycle have made 
their way anew into red blood corpuscles, and 
a second asexual cycle has begun. According 
to the nature of the parasite prestmt this 
second asexual cycle will last two or three 
days, when another sharp attack of ague will 
take place at the moment of the bursting of 
the red blood corpuscles. And this process 
will be continued until the patient is treated 
wdth cpiinine, wdiich kills the parasites, recovei's 
himself, w'hich happens in a few cases, or dies 
as the result of loss of rod blood coipuscles, 
and general profound ana*mia. 
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At each asexual cycle a certain number of 
\n‘vle and female elements are bom. These 
jt rnain inactive in the blood imless and until 
t mosquito bites the patient and absorbs tliem. 
Without the mosquito they cannot mate and 
reproduce. The mosquito’s body is an essen- 
tial condition of their fecundity. 

It will thus be seen that malaria is not an 
infectious disease from man to man in the 
sense that measles is an infectious disease. It 
1^ not “ air-borno ” or “ water-borne ” (like 
t yphoid fever and cholera) ; it is not propagated 
hy “ contact,” like scarlet fever. A man 
suffering from malaria might live for years in 
close contact with other people ; he might be 
havung his attacks of ague every tliird day with 
t lie greatest regularity ; the asexual cycle of 
his parasit-o might be following an uninter- 
rupted course of propagation, and yet, provided 
that no mosquitos were present, no hurt would 
come to anybody. Indeed, no hurt would 
come to anybody even if mosquitoes did 
liappen to be present so long as these mos- 
juitoes were not females of the Anopheles 
family. It is only in the female Anopheles that 
(lie sexual cycle of the malarial parasite can 
take place. It can take place nowhere else, 
(’onsequently malaria can be propagated from 
mail to man only by means of the hjinale 
A nopheles. 

These discoveries, made largely by Sir 
Honald Ross, and his fellow workei’Si, 

belong, to the Medical Services of the Army. 
They revolutionized the whole outlook of 
tropical medicine. They made commerce and 
they made warfare in the tropics possible. 
The older medicine hod combated malaria with 
quinine, thus attacking individual cases after 
the enemy’s invasion had occurred. The new 
medicine, adopting a saner strategy, carried 
the war into the enemy’s country by attacking 
the Anopheles, Medical science reached out and 
touched hands with the entomologist on the 
one side and the sanitary engineer on the other. 

The life history of mosquitoes became a 
matter of vital commercial and military 
interest, and, thanks to Ross’s work, light was 
soon available on the subject. It was foimtl 
that the Anopheles laid her egg^ in pools tmd 
stagnant water, the water contained in a hoof 
mark in the j^round or even an old tin being 
sufficient for the purpose. The young larvio 
when hatched out- became frc« -swimming in 
the water, but they were under the necessity 
of coming to the surface at regular and frequent 
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LIFE HISTORY OF THE MALARIA 
PARASITE. 

If. KxoUwpon* OT rimlarial «orni ; ft. the muw aftrr ontry into 
bIo 4 K! rorpuBcle ; r.^rowUi ()f(‘xot<>8i)or(-liitoani<Tbul<i: ^/. rll vision 
of aincrbula to form enliirriiohporrrt ; <•. ll»KTut<-d riilurmoHpoiv?*; 
/, RFowtli of enha*nio'<IM)rp Into a crew^ent at fx-ja-nw of oorpiincle ; 
fl male, af»d ft, feinalf* .TcMU jit; i. male wll with proj<‘rtioiia 
which IruKth.-M and are .•vcntually net free an ppennator.oa ; 
j, fertilization of ovum by H|rnimtozoon ; k, fertilized egg as the 
active imdlle vennUuh* : I, enlarged vermicule after boring 
through Mtomaeb waM of mo»(|Ull(), lorining the aphere : m. nphere 
containing countlet^K ^porcM wi.i< h, wl.cn It bur»ti., oHcaiic ua 
cxotoaporcB (ti and a) Into the organa of the ino».iiii(o*» hcaly and 
paM» through tho salivary -xlands into the proboscis and so liilecl 
a .nan bithm or pricked by the mosipilto. 

intervals for tho purpose of breathing. If 
prevented from reaching the surface they very 
rapidly drownerl. 

From this discovery it was evident that any 
method which destroyed the breeding grounds 
of the mosquito, or rendered tho.se bre^eding 
grounds unfit for use, would stamp out malarial 
fever. For example, if all tho pools and stagnant 
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watc^r in a particular area were drainod the 
Anoplieles would lack |i suitable place to lay her 
eggs. The sanitary engineer found new fields 
for liis entcTprist^ in this direction. Or, again, 
if the pools could be coated with some sub- 
stance — for ifistancc, paraflin - a hicii j)revented 
tin* larva? from coining up to the surface to 
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ANOPHELES MOSQUITO 
In attitude of rest. 

breathe, the lai’vie would all perish. Both th(‘se 
methods were widely employed and the* results 
which follow(Ml their employment transcended 
all expectations. The chain liad, in fact, been 
broken at its W(>akcst link --the mosquito 
larva. Malaria V>e<*ame a preventable disease. 

'J’his most brilliant scic'ntific work opened tlie 
doors of the tropics to the white man. Un- 
happily, when the war broke out th(‘re remained 
maay areas in which, for one reason or another, 
littl(‘ (‘ffort had been made to co])c with malaria 
along t hese new lines. Malaria in these areas was 
“ endemic ” — that is to say, vast nuTnlH‘rs of 
the ])opulation were clironieally infected (they 
hail so far recovered themselves as to be able to 
carry out the functions of everyday life, but 
their blood swarmed with parasites), and 
Anopheles mo.^(|uitoes lived and bred without 
hindranee. For any uninfected person to enter 
these n^gions was for him to.be attacked 
immediately. He did n{)t poss('ss the natural 
inuring to the disease of the native population. 
He might be expected to contract it in a severe 
form. 

One of the worst of these emlemically infected 
areas was found in the Struma Valley on the 
Salonika front to which it was found necessary, 
after the collapse of the Gallipoli campaign, to 
desp.atch an army. This valley had long been 
famous for its malaria, an<.l practically no steps 
on a great scale had been taken to purge it. 
'the expedition was decided upon os military 
('xigeneies dictated, and consequently there was 
no time for the Army Merlical Service to do 
anything before the troops reached the Valley. 


Sanitation on a great scale was needful if tho 
breeding grounds of the Anopheles were to lx* 
dealt with, and this, even in peace tgno and 
under good conditions, would have constituted 
a diflicult task. In war time, and in the circuni 
stances attending this expedition as first con- 
stituted, the ta.sk was well-nigh impo.ssibI(\ 
The most that could be expected was a per- 
functory spraying of danger places with 
kerosene, the use of what mosquito netting 
migVit be available, and a liberal employment 
of quinine to render the soldiers’ blood an 
unsuitable soil for the malarial parasite — so- 
called prophylactic quinine treatment. 

The year 191(1 thus saw’ a severe outbreak of 
malaria on the Salonika front ; an ou(l)rcalv 
which, however unfortunate, was certainly 
unavoidable in the circumstances. But this 
bad beginning was destined to be the prelude 
to a very remarkable campaign in prevent i\c 
medicine, a campaign the succe.ss of whicJi 
seemed problematical at the outset but wdii( h 
nevertheless achieved a notable triumph. Tim 
Army Medical (^orps made a great effort to 
clean the malaria-infested country ; it reduced 
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the breeding places of the Anopheles in a mo^i 
remarkable w’ay, carried out valuable scheme ; 
of sanitation and brought dowm the high 
incidence of malaria among the troops to c 
figure which was certainly not anticipated in 
earlier days. The prophecy made at the begin- 
ning that the Struma Valley would prove 
untenable was thus falsified, and a region of 
acknowledged military value was retained in thev 
face of this dea<lly enemy. But for the work ot 
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Ross and h.s fellows on the mosquito it is 
probable that a catastrophe would have taken 
place and that the enemy would have boeji as 
well served here by the insect world as he w as 
in Serbia when the louse-borne typhus fever 
broke the health of the gallant Serbian Army. 

But there was another side to the malaria 
danger, a side w’hich was not at first, in the heat 
of tho early days of war, fully appreciated. 
'Pliis may be called the menace of tlu> “ carrier.'’ 
As has b<M‘n shown, there are throe links in the 


quite free of malarial parasites and having no 
access to persons infected with malarial para- 
sites, were rt^latively harmless. 'J'heir bites, 
though troublesome, led to no serious conse- 
quences, and the ordinary everyday methods 
of killing as many as possible when they proved 
annoying seemed to sullice. 

That state of matters (existed in England 
Ix'fore tho war. England, once an ague- 
infected country, had gra<lually becomo fieo 
of t his disi‘ase, largely as a result of t he draining 
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eliain supporting this disease. There is the 
ino (juito, there is the breeding ground of the 
mosquito, and there is the human reservoir 
from which the mosquito draws its malarial 
parasites. Preventive medicine cannot destroy 
mosquitoes “ on the wdng ’’—that would be 
like trying to empty the ocean with a teacup. 
‘So it destroys the breeding grounds, kills off the 
next generation of mosquitoes and renders such 
hiunan reservoirs as exist in the neighbourhood 
innocuous. 

In neighbourhoods where no human reser- 
voirs of malaria existed, preventive medicine 
had. not, before the war, been called upon to 
play any part, even though these neighbour- 
hoods were known to be full of Anopheles mos- 
quitoes. The mosquitoes themselves, being 


of the fen country and tho consequent destruc- 
tion of the A)iophek8' largest breeding plac(‘s. 
Malaria on any considerable scale became 
a tiling of till' |)aHt. 

But the Anophelcft continued to livT' in the 
country, using small pools aliout fariiiyards 
and stretclx's of stagnant water for the deposi- 
tion of its eggs just as in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Occasionally a case of 
malaria arising in England was nqKirtcd, but 
generally sjxNiking the disease was not a 
problem which by any stretch of tlie imagination 
could be calle<i serious. The number of persons 
infected wath malaria in the tropics and 
remaining at hoTYiC in activt? stages of the 
disease, that is with their disease insufiiciently 
treated, was infinitesimal, and the mosquitoes 
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had roally no clianco of infecting them- 
selves. 

Hut the war altered this state of matters, 
'Idle malaria of the Struma Valley and the 
malaria of Egypt, of Palestine, of East Africa, 
and later, of Italy began to be imported and 
to be (jarried in the bodies of its human hosts 
all over tlie country. In particular, the Struma 
Valley v^arioty was found to bo moat intractable 
to treatmonf , large doses of quinine administered 
over long periods tailing to effect a cure or to 
prevent sliarp recurrences. 

This state of matters was soon taken into 
the active and anxious consideration of the 
authorities, who recognized at an early moment 
that in England itself the tlireo links in tho 
malaria chain now existed — tho Anopheles 
mosquito, its breeding groimds and the 
necessary human reservoirs of the malarial 
parasite. 

It was felt that m this case the weakest and 
most easily handled link of the chain was not 
the breeding ground of the mosquito, but 
rather the human reservoir. The human 
reservoir was a soldier : he arrived in the 
country a marked man, the type of hi.s malaria 
was known, tho liistory of his case was known 
from the outset, the degree of his advance 
tow ardst cure w as known, the probability of 
liis obtaining a complete cia^ could be esti- 
mated, Manifestly the best thing was to 
secme that his treatment should be as thorough 
as possible and that he should not, while yet 
in a state capable of infecting mosquitoes, be 


moved into any area known to contain rnos- 
qiiitoes of the Anopheles tyi^e. 

Tho assistance of tho Medical Research 
Oomrnittee was accepted by the War Office, 
and it was decided as an early measure to woi k 
in harmony wdth the health authorities of the 
country and to carry out a malarial survey 
of England in order to determine the areas 
in which Anopheles mosquitoes were most 
prevalent. This was done and tliese an^as 
were caref ulJy marked. It thus became possi I >le 
to take such local steps as might be necessary 
to drain breeding grounds or to treat them. 
It also became possible to prevent dangerous 
** carriers ** from going, while still insufficiently 
treated, into these areas. 

The War Office, acting with great enlighten- 
ment, placed Sir Ronald Ross in the position 
of an adviser and special hospitals for the 
treatment of malaria were opened. Cases 
wdiich proved refractory to the ordinary 
methods of treatment could then be sent for 
special treatment and no stone left unturned 
to secure the civil popvdation Against in- 
fection. 

These measures met with the success they 
deserved and no outbreak occurred. They 
furnished yet another illustration of the vital 
jmportance of exact knowledge of the means 
of propagation of disease. Only the possessor 
of exact knowledge could determine the proper 
steps to meet each emergency, or in other words 
which link ^he chain of disease was likely 
in given oircumstances, to prove the wecdceet. 
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Not less menacing than malaria to t 
success of the Allied Annies was l)viboiiic 
plague. This scourge had for centuries been 
the chief enemy of annies, as the history of 
older wars clearly proves. Its infectious 
character rendered it not only deadly but 
demoralizing. Its very name, “ plagues” had 
become synonymous with defeat and disaster. 

A groat deal of brilliant scientific work had 
boon accomplished on plague before the outset 
of war, and notably in India, where the 
scourgo had for centuries been endemic. It 
had been noted that outbreaks of plague were 
almost always marked by the presence in the 
affected areas of large numbers of dea<l rats. 
Thus from an early period tlie ass(»eiation 
between rats and this disease became fixed 
in the popular mind. Moreover, the teiiii 
” rat plague ” w^as commonly used becaus<' 
tho rats died as freely as the human victims. 

The first impression naturally was that both 
rats and men were aflt^cted from a common 
source. But later investigations seemed to 
show that this parallel possessed a de(*per 
significance. It w'as observed that where rats 
were few ]dague was also restricUul ; where rats 
abounded plague tended also to abound. 

This led to a closer iuvt'stigatiou of tin* 


possibility that the rat might in some fasliion 
servo a.s the carricT of the plague iafoctioii. 
At the time the ji(*w tropi<*al modi cine was 
coming to be reeogniz(Ml as of vast and far-, 
reaching importance'. Science' liad alivady 
inspired mankind with wondtufjii discoverit's 
toLicliing the importance of the inst'ct world 
as a <liss(‘minat or of disease. Tlu' minds of nil 
workers were IxMit in I direction of entiamo 
logical (‘xplanations of epidemics. 

It was thcn'forc inevitahli' that sooner or 
later t he insects infest ing rat s as parasiP^s should 
be studied, arid th(*ir possiblr role in tlie propa- 
gation of plague madn t lu^ sul))(‘ct of nvseandi. 
Ha]>pily, tlie work was undcrtak(’u sooner 
rather than later. It bore fruit almost from 
the hegintiiiig. 

'J''he progrt‘ss of modern bacteriology had 
just diseovi'red a host of new oigaiiisius whieli 
could, with a greater or less d(‘gr(‘e of e('rtainty, 
he irieulj)at('d as tlu' causal agents of diseases. 
'Phe organisms or gf*rms wen* found in the 
peu'Hons alTected witli tlu* diseas(*s. riu'y w(*ie 
not found in pi'rsons not so affected. On being 
introduc('rl into healthy animals tlu*y vv(*re 
able to reprodui't' tlu* dist'use in these animals. 
It was tlu'refore a. fair assumption (hat tlu> 
♦ hsease picture as re(U)giii/.cd was the dircet- 
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result of the poisonous activities of these 
genns. 

The irnport-aneo of this is evident the moment 
the subject of the ndation of the insect world 
to disease is taken into consideration. So long 
as no dtifinite causo of a discuisr^ could be found 
there was little hoi)e of tracing that disease to 
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its source, because though insects might be 
susp(5ct(‘d conviction, could not bo secured 
against them. The wh(»le insect world con.- 
sti tilted too great a [)roblem even for modern 
.‘•eience to attack. It was the bringing home 
of the charge to some specific insect that 
rescue d tropical medicine from empiricism 
and ostal)lished it as science. Mosquitoes, for 
example, hail often been 8uspc*cted of playing 
a part in the spread of malaria. But this sus- 
picion remained unfruitful, and was bound to 
remain unfruitful, until the malarial parasite 
had been found and identified. The moment 
that had been cwjcomplished, it was a com- 
paratively giimplo matter to search the bodies 
of a large number of different kinds of mos- 
quitoes for the malarial parasite. The finding 
of the parasite in the body of .4 clinched 
the matter. 

In the cose of plague the germ causing the 
condition had been found when the work in 
the rats was taken up. This germ was not a 
protozoon, like the medarial parasite, but a 
bacillus. That is to say/il was not a form of 
life so. lii^ftly organisclrl as to be capable of 


passing through life-cycles or of possessing 
male ami female elements. Consequently 
the exix'ctation was that, whatever rdle the 
insect parasites of the rat might play, they 
acted merely as carriers of the bacillus, not as 
its intermediate and essential hosts. 

The most obvious rat-parasite was the flea, 
and work upon the flea was therefore carrifMl 
out. This work revealed the presence of the 
plague bacillus in the flea’s mouth, and im- 
mediately raised the strongest suspicion that 
the rat -flea wa.s indeed the carrier of the dis- 
ease. 

Nevertlieless an element of doubt remained, 
d'he rat-flea and the human flea are diffemiit 
typ*s of the same family. It was not clear 
that rat fleas ever bit human beings ; indeed, 
there was some ground for supposing that they 
eould not or would not live upon men. A vory 
eareful piece of work completed just bf^fore t 
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TRANSVERSE AND LONGITUDINAL SEC- 
TIONS OF PROVENTRICULUS OF 
PLAGUE-INFECTED FLEA. 

Showing (above) the tooth-like epithelial cellf 
partially blocked with baoilli, and (below) a mast 
of bacilli projecting into the oesophaguc. 

outbreak of war, however, threw light upon 
this apparent weakness in the chain of proof. 

It was shown that in point of fact the rat 
flea did not bite men and did not live on them 
in ordinary circumstances. When, however, 
the rat flea became infected with plague from 
iU host the rat, the olagite germs multiplied 
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in the flea, and by causing an obstruction of its 
throat, prevented it from swallowing. The 
flea was literally starved. 

The rat on which these half-starvefl fleas 
were living wa^ also infect/od with plague. It 
died of its disease. The fleas, now starving 
both from loss of their host and from the con- 
dition of their own bodies, were ready in this 
extremity to bitp any host who might come 
near them. They htui passed beyond the stage 
of discriminating between one host and another. 


two reservoirs of infection, the human beings 
aftected and the rats affected. The rat flea 
served as a carrier from either of these 
reservoii‘8, biting rats or men indiHcriminately, 
when itself afT(»cted by the disease, and possibly 
passing indiscriminately at that time from 
rats to men, rats to rats, men to rats or jnen 
to men. 

The probable coui'seof an epidemic was, how- 
ever, an initial outbreak among rats with a 
transference from these to men. It wtis, 
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SECTIONS OF PLAGUE-INFECTED FLEA. 
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Thus, if a new rat approaohetl the body of (he 
<lea»d rat, the fleas would attack it —atal thus 
infect it with plague. If the first possible 
host who approached happened to b(‘ a man, 
he would bo attacked and bitten and so in- 
fected. 

It was thus maxle olear that ineti, rats and 
fleas were all affooted by plague. This chain 
of infection therefore contained throe links 
just as the chain of malaria infection did. 
But the conditions were somewhat different. 
There existed in the case of plague not one but 


indciMb generally observed that, wliere (k'ad 
rats were found lying about, t here plagi o 
tended to make its appearance. Consequiaitly 
tlic method of prevt‘iiting plague lay either 
in dt?slroying rats or in d(‘Htroying tlie fleas. 

The lattei- course was not possible, for the 
flea is at no period of its existence easily 
attacked on a grcuit scale. Fleas like flies 
pass throiigli a larval stage, but the grub is 
deposited in dry earth or other suitable location 
and cannot be got at. The only met hod, then, 
of attacking plague was to control th<^ 
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migration of rats, to dentroy an many of thono 
aB poHsiblo and to sogrogato all porsouB 
affoetod with the diBoaB(‘. In other words, 
hope lay not in the deHtruetion of tho earriers 
hut in the reduction and control of the 
reservoirs. 

This control was exei’cised from the very 
outset of the war and in the most rigorous 
fashion. It was clearly realized that the 
trtinstVaiauH^ w<'st wards of large bodies of 
Indian troops would l>e fraught with danger 
unless great vigilance was (*xercised. Plague 
had be(‘n originally brought to Kiirope from 


The roHults were satiirfactory in the highest 
degree. During the war occasional cases of 
plague occurred and were reported. But 
these coses were alw’ays few and far between 
and they v^ere always detected at once before 
any spread of infection had taken place. 
Infection did not reach the armies. Indeed, 
tho port medical authorities acted in this 
respect in a way entitling them to the thanks 
of the whole community, military and civil. 
'I'heir “ intelligence service ” was tested and 
foimd to be remarkably efficient, and they had 
the active co-operation of the Local (iovern* 



A OF RATS FROM 

the Fast by th(^ Prusaders aiul had then 
swept away enormoiis numbers of the popu- 
lation. The same thing might etisily cnougli 
haj>pen again. 

The medical authorities in India, at tho 
Kuropean ports, and in control of the health 
of tho armies co-operated to act as a detective 
force against this most deadly enemy. The 
utmost care was taken to ensure that no case 
of plague was sliipped, and that no case 
occurring on the way should be overlooked. 
Insiioctors were charged with the duty of 
looking out for signs of infection among rats 
and efforts were made to kill rats wherever 
possible. 


THE FRENCH TRENCHES. 

ment Board health officials in providing against 
possible spread of infection when any case of 
plague w^as discovered. The areas visited by 
the disease wore rapidly placed under sur- 
veillance ; caifftmigns against rats were 
organized and pushed with vigour ; investi- 
gations into the health of the rat -population 
were carrieii out and all persons who might in 
any way, no matter how remote, have had 
contact wdth the coses of plague w^ere isolated 
imtil such time as it could be definitely certified 
that they were free of infection. 

When the immense difficulties of the early 
years of war are taken into consideration it 
will be. evident that this silent warfare against 
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plague constitutes a great triumph of medical 
and sanitary science. Immense numbers of 
Indian soldiers wore brought across the setis 
from a country in which this disease is always 
more or less active to countries which consti- 
tute a virgin soil for the disease. They were 
brought hurriedly in answer to an urgent call 
for help. They were brought at a moment 
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TSETSE FLY (GREATLY ENLARGED). 

when the available shipping was subject to 
heavy demands in almost every direction ; 
they were brought when doctors were being 
urgently called for in all the theatres of war 
and many of the most capable of them and also 
of the inspectors, sanitary woi'kers and experts 
were leaving to join the annies. Yet in spite 
of these great and obvious difficulties and 
dangers the enemy never succeeded in peno* 
trating our defences. At the first sign of his 
[>re8ence resoluto measures were put into 
operation and he was immediately forced to 
retreat. 

It would be ungracious in this respect not 
to record the fact that the Allies owe a debt 
of gratitude to the French port and sani- 
tary authorities at those places where troops 
from the East were disembarked. Their vigil- 
ance was no whit less keen than that of our own 
staffs, and their task, during the early period 
of the war, was certainly onerous to a degree. 

Comparable to plague, but of a very dif- 
ferent type, waa the tsetse-fly disease, which 
continually threatened the armies in the East 
African campaigns. This disease, though not 
a menace to human life, constitute<l in a true 
sense a threat to the soldier and a pest of war 
by reason of its effects upon transport animals 
and animals employed to draw guns and other 
weapons. 


The disease liad boon well known for many 
years, and had proved one of the gxeat scourges 
of the country. It \mA |)r(;ventod any 
attempt on a large scale to oj3eiv up the countrv. 
It cost annually thousands of pounds in 
rt'spect of loss by the di'iith of hoi> 5 e 8 and 
cattle. 

In this case no elTorts were required to 
locate the carrier of iho disease, because the 
identity of tliis was alnuvdy a matter t)f com- 
mon knowledge. From (^arly times it liad been 
known that the tsets(‘-fly was the immediat 4 ' 
cause of the deatlLs oeeiirring, and it was 
accepted as a fact that an animal l)ilten by 
tliis fly .sickened and died within a sliort period 
in the vast majority of instan<*es. 

The nature of the disease, however, and itJ= 
bacterial or protozoal caiise were nnkjiown 
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TSETSE FLY IN ATTITUDE OF REST. 
Showing the complete closure of the wtngft and 
the characteristic thick straight proboscis. 

until within a few yoarn before the onset of 
war — a matter of regnt, as will presently ho 
seen. . It was at flixt suggested that the fly 
itself was “ poisonous,” but in the light of 
newer investigationH that view was abandoned, 
and scientific coinmissionc took up the study 
from the point of vi<»w of a <lefinite causative 
agent carried by the fly and introduced by it 
into the bodies of its vieiims, 

A great deal of work was carried out by Sir 
David Bruce and otheis, the upshot of which 
was that a body was discovered of which it could 
certainly be said that it was the organism of 
nagana or tsetse-fly disease. This borly was 
recognized os a Irypanosome, and it was easily 
recovered from the bloo<l of the animals infectml. 
The next step naturally was to investigate 
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tho life liiHtory of tlie with a view to 

carrying out campaigiiH of destruction. Un- 
happily the result was not of an encouraging 
nature, for though the fly is confined to 
definitely circuiuscrihed befits of country, its 
means of propagation affonls little opportunity 
of attacking it. Like the flea, it breeds here 
and there, and its l>reeding places cannot be 
dealt with on any considerable scale, 

ConK#M|uentIy it became necessary to look 
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BI.OOD INI ECTFD WITH THE TRYPANO- 
SOMES OF SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


thousands of the inhabitants were stricken 
down and died. A disease which had become 
comparatively hannless among a population 
inured to it through generations proverl 
exceedingly deadly when attacking a so-called 
virgin pop\ilation. 

Investigations were therefore begun into 
the state of the large fauna of the “ fly ’ 
districts. These investigations rapidly show^'d 
that the big game was in fact infected by 
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TRYPANOSOMES OF SLEEPING 
SICKNESS. 


for another link itx the chain of the disease 
which might prove to be breakable. This 
search was by no meatis an easy one, as will lx* 
und<‘rst(K)d wlien it is realized that almost ail 
the animals infect<*d by the disease rapidly 
(fil'd of their infections. Nevertheless, it w'as 
(juite evident t hat some reservoir must exist ; 
otherwise the disease coidd not be present 
continuously and in an active form. 

At this point it occurred to some of the 
workers that piwsibly a reservoir might be 
discovered in the big game inhabiting the 
“ fly ” districts. It was known that to almost 
any disease immunity may be established. 
That is to say, if a. race of men or animals 
is continuously exposed to a particular in- 
fection the weaklings will be killed off, but a 
stock will survive with the power latent in its 
blood to resist the onset of the disease, and to 
hold the disease in abeyance. These animals 
will become infected in the usual way, but they 
will not die of the infection ; indeed, they will 
five and keep well in spite of it. 

This principle had long before received striking 
endorsement from the fact that, on measles 
being introduced into the South Sea islands, 


trypanosoinos'of tsetse-fly disease or “ nagana, ’ 
and that it acted as a reservoir of this germ. 
The blood-sucking tsetse-fly w'as thus con- 
tinuously replenished with trypanosomes each 
time that it fed on an infected antelope or 
othi'r big game animal, and thus the diseases 
w^as kept going. The big game did not them- 
selves suffer from the presence of the parasite, 
but they afforded it a lodgment and kept it 
going. 

It was suggested, when these facts weri^ 
maile know'n, that steps should be taken to fence 
in an experimental area of the fly ” district, 
and to kill the big game in that area. There 
after cattle might be introduced into tlic 
fenced area, and the theory of the big-game 
reservoir put to practical test. The suggestion 
was an eminently sound one, and wm endorsed 
by liigh scientific authority, but unhappily 
it met with strong opposition in Enghmd. 
The grounds of the opposition were that the 
proofs that the big game acted a.s a reservoir 
were not complete, and that therefore the 
ex;periinent was not justified. It is to-day ft 
matter of profound regret that this opposition 
prevented the carrying out of a scientific- 
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i n vest igi#t ion which must have thrown valuable 
light on a very obscure problem, ami which 
liad it supported the views expressed, must 
have opened the way to the destruction of 
“ fly ” disease. The transport animals of our 
armies iindoubtedly suffered heavily from dis- 
ease, as indeed they were bound to do. Happily 
sleeping sickness, which it had been sViown 
was also du(^ to a trypanosome carrietl by a flv, 
did not present a nroblem of any magnitude. 

The campaign against malaria and plague 
was founded upon scientific work carried out 
for the most part before the outi)reak of war. 
In the case of plague the severity of the disease, 
and the public fear of it, ensured adequate 
nu^asures of prevention over practically the 
whole world. Plague played little or no part 
in the war. Malaria, a loss severe disease, 
lia<l been less widely dealt with, and in some 
areas had not been ilealt with at all. Malaria 
played a relatively important part in tho^e 
theatres of war where it existed. dMiere remains 
to be described an insect-borne disea.se on which 
no scientific work of any sort had been carried 
out wlien war began, and which in consc- 
q ucfice exacted a heavy toll of suffering and 
disability. Tliis disease was called - for want 
ut tt better name trench fever. 

The disease was unknown before tlu^ war, and 
thougli num(?rous attempts were made to 
relate it to diseases met with in eivil life, yet 
ru) clear case was made out. Among conditions 


it appeared to re.semble closely w^ere, how^ever, 
the so-called sw’oatiiig sickness of Picardy,” 
which wu-ouglit havoc in t he armies of Henry 
the tropical di.scase dengue, and the ” muscular 
rheumatism ” well known in hkigland. 

At first the (rondition was gcMierally ivganled 
as influenza, and was r’<^turnod as such. Hut 
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LANCET AND TROBOSGIS OF TSETSE FLY 

that it W'as not influenza w’as fnade (wdd(*nf by 
clostn* investigation. Influenza in the tnajority 
of iitstances be'gins vvitli a cold in the lanid and 
with symptoms of catanh. Trench fever was 
almost never aeeompauicMl by tliese manifivsta- 
tions. Again, influenza spnvMls ra|)idly in 
(‘pidemic form ailVuding large numbei's of people 
in the saiiu^ Hi*ea. Trench feveu' did not show 
this type of spread. On the contrary, cases 
s|)rang up here and then^, and not lu'ci'ssarily 
in groups 
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AN OPEN AIR BATH NEAR ARRAS. 


It wtw then suggested that the (liseose might 
be dengue, so well known in Egypt. But when 
examinations wore carried out by doctors who 
had treated cases of dengue, that idea was 
despaired of. Thereafter a number of observers 
suggested that it was a form of paratyphoid 
fever, and should bo included in the typhoid 
group. 

It happened, however, that when that 
suggestion was made a new test for typhoid 
fever had been discovered by Captain Fairley 
Marris. This worker had found that patients 
affected with typhoid fever, or with its hoino- 
loguos, Paratyphoid A and Paratyplioid B, 
showed certain peculiar reactions to the drug 
atropine (belladonna). If gr. atropine was 
given hypodermically to a normal man, some 
cpiickening of his pulse always took place. 
Captain Harris, using the drug in the treatment 
of a case of typhoid fever, was surprised to 
note tliat no quickening of the pulse occurred. 
The piilse remained at the rate it had been at 
before the drug was given. This discovery was 
so remarkable that when oppqrtiugity occurred 
another patient with typhoid was observed 
under the infiuenoe of atropine. Agaiil there 
was no quickening of the puke^ The matter 
was reported upon and investigated further, 


and it was found that in atropine a valuable 
test of the presence or absence of typhoid fevei* 
existed. The findings of the atropine tost 
anticipated by some days the bacteriological 
findings, which latter, however, almost in- 
variably confirmed them. In cases in which 
atropine produced its usual and nonnal degree 
of quickening of the pulse, the betcteriologint 
failed to discover any typhoid bacilli. 

Captain Harris’s tost was applied to the new 
disease, and he was able to report that the 
usual quickening occurred, and that conse- 
quently the disease was not a member of the 
typhoid group of infections. This finding was 
confirmed by bacteriological work, and dis- 
posed of the idea that the condition belonged 
to any well recognized branch of disease. 

Meanwhile, the condition had been appearing 
binder all kinds of different guises. Those who 
frankly did- not recognize it at all, adopted 
the straightforward comwof calling it “ P.U.O.*’ 
or l^yrexia of, ][||icertai!i Origin. Others, adopt- 
ing names which seemed to correspond to the 
leading s^nptoms present, called it lumbago, 
muscujar rheumatism* and “ trench shin.” 

Tlie disease did not die out as influenza 
would have done. On the contrary, it increased 
Cases began to be reported all over the western 
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front, and the German medical literature 
showed that the German Armies, especially 
those operating against the Russians, were 
affected by it. The Germans for this reason 
called it “ Volhynia fev'er.” Attention became 
more and more closely focussed upon it, and a 
great number of theories as to its origin began 
to be expounded. 

At the beginning the most popular view 
was that it was a gnat -borne disease. It was 
pointed out that it had first ma<le its appear- 
ance in the summer of 1915, and that in con- 
sequence the probability was that it must be 
carried by some winged insect w hicli liatchod 
out during the summer months. The expecta- 
tion was expressed that it w’ould t(‘nd to die 
away during the winter. 

Critics of this view^ pointed to tlie fact t hat 
the winter of 1914-15 was the first winter of 
war, that trencli warfare was only then be- 
ginning, and that the conditions met with as 
1915 advanced w’ere not fully realized. They 
considered that the case against the gnat had 
not been fully m ide out. 

Their view was siq)ported v(*ry strongly by 
the fact that during the winter of 1915- 191() 
the disease by no means died out. It inerease<l. 
The gnat theory w^as thereafter abatidoiu'd. 


During this period several workers hml Ix'en 
busy in the study of the tlisease— notably 
McNee and Renshaw. 4'hese observers enjoyed 
witle opportuniti(‘s of study and made th«' most 
of their opportunities, 'riiey published a most 
illuminating paper giving tlie results of their 
w ork. 

The disease wa.s (‘hara-ett'ri ztsl by au initial 
shiver in m\ny eases, or it miglit, come on 
gradually. T’lie affeeted man felt weak and 
giddy and sometimes eollapse<l ( Ihmo andtlien, 
either in a faint or else from failiin^ of his legs 
to support the weight of his body, lie sufh'red 
from a siwore luMidaelu^ and from pains all 
over his muscles. His eyes K'uded to be red and 
inflamed-iooking and he swt'ated |)rofusely. 

On being ('xamiiaul it was found that liis 
teinperatun' had risen, iisnally ii niatt<‘r of 
three or four (legnM‘s to 192"’ F. or 1()‘P K. 
He was very mieomfortable and the* pain in 
his shins might be so sexen* as to cause him to 
writhe in bed. On th<‘ other hand it might not hf< 
sevt‘n' at all. Sometiuu's, as iu the ease <if 
malaria, the spler'n was (‘ulargtnh Often pain 
was prt'sent in the left side. 

The temperatur(‘ tendiMl to nanaiu high for 
|)erio<ls up to thnn^ days. It tlieu fell and the 
>nan seemed cjiiit(‘ well, but on th(^ 5th, 9th, 
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7th or 8th days it usually rose again sharply 
und all the symptoms of the disease recurred. 
Hioreafter recovery appeared to take place. 

This was one type. A second typo of the 
disease ran quite a different course. There was 
a very abrupt onset followed by a sharp rise of 
toinperaturo with, as a general rule, excruciating 
pains in the shins from the outset. The tem- 
pi rat ure remained up about 12 hours and then 
f(dl very sharply to normal, and the man was 
Indter. Next day, however, the same thing 
might occur, or throe days later (like tertian 
malaria), or five days later (so-called “ five days 
fever” of the Germans). The sympl-oms all 
oHMirred. Sweating was profuse and (Im^ 
picture was very like that prc'sented in the old 
records of sweating sickness. 

McNee and his co-workers carried out a 
prolonged (>xaTr\ination of the blood of the 
))iitionts in an endeavour to find some parasite. 
Thi'se investigations, however, revealed nothing 
except a slight change in some of the white 
blood corpuscles. There seemed to be no sign 
<»f a germ of any sort. 

They then adopted the idna of attempting to 
liud how the disease was transmitted, anti for 
this supremely important work asked for 
N’olurdeers willing to be infected with a condition 
which so far as was known hatl Jieva^r |)roved 
fatal to anyone and etdailed at the worst only 
a few days’ illness. 

It is to the credit of all concerned that 
volunteers were easily obtained. Whcfi this 
had been achieved a few cubic centimetres of 
blood were drawn from the arm of a trench 
fever victim and injected into the arm of one of 
the volunteers. Some 15 days passe<l during 
which the voluntoen remained perfectly well, 
and then a remarkable thing happened. The 
volunteer took ill, dev^eloped headache, back- 
ache, red eyes, and pains in his legs, and passed 
into a typical attac^k of trench fever. 

Encouraged by this most im[)ortant dis- 
covery, McNee and his friends at once decided 
to carry the niatter fwtlier. They had no\^ 
established a strong pi^iirnption tliat the 
infection of trench fever, of whattWer nattire it 
mights j>e, existed in the blood stream of the 
victim, that it was capable of being taken out 
of the’ bloml stream (e.g., by a biting insect), 
and that if introduced into another man it was 
able to reproduce the disease in its now host. 

The diseeise reproduced had been of the first 
type described, that i.s the tyjx) showing a 
rathir prolohgt^d brtginal attack with one 


relapse about the eighth day. The second 
type, like a true relapsing fever, with relapses 
every day or every few days had not \xHm 
rt'produced. (This second type had alrc'ady hcc'n 
mistaken for the relapsing fever of the tropics, 
but that iflea had been discomilcd f)ccausi» the 
genn of relai)sing fever, the '\si)lroch(vte of 
Obermeyer ” was nnt found.) 

'The next experiment consisted in taking 
blood from tla* first volunteer while yet bis 
artihcial attack was iu progi\'ss and inj<H‘ting it 
into a sccomi volunteer. Om’t' again the tls'ory 
was confirmed. 'Fhe second volunteer dcv(*lopcd 
the dis<‘ase aTt(*r about 14 or !.■> days. 

He developed, bowt'ver, a rat her di Itcrent t\'|>{> 
of the disease from tlx' first \’obmte('r. 'I’lic 
picture of the attack was no longer (Ik* pictur<* 
with a prolongi'd init ial wave of f('\ er followtsl 
by a relapse, V)iit was rather a m Mlitieation of 
that picture iu the direction of the t rue rt*la|)siug 
type, a kiiul of half-way pietim* between tlx' 
two types w’liicli bad })ecn met wutli in the 
w ards. 

A third experiment was therefore can ierl out, 
using the bloo<l of the sccoial vobmt(*cr ajid 
passing it into a third voluntiM'i*. In this case 
the discasi* once mon* appeansl aft(‘r the 
usnal lapse of time. But now it was the sci'ond 
tyfM‘ or true relapsing type* of fever that was 
produced.^ The early type of f(*\'er had been 
modified and replaced in the course of tie' 
work until it had given way to the rela|)s!ng 
type. 

d’his series of exptaiments led Me.Vcv* ti> 
exjircss tla* vi«'W' that thert* W(‘re not, ii! fact, 
twx> types of trench h'vcr. Tlierc was only one 
type. In early attacks tlx^ [irolonged initial 
fevt'r was met with. TIk* patient then appa- 
rently recovered. I?nt later he relapsed and 
Is'gan to show’ the s(‘cond type, or (rm rcl ipsing 
type. 

The great importance of this was at (»nee 
iv»cogni/.ed and it was st*en that in some casi's, 
at any rate, tn'neh fever might prove a. mneh 
mon* proJonge*! and troiihh'some diseas(‘ than 
had originally Ix'en snspiM-lcd. Jt might, in<h'<*d, 
liecomc a serious menace to the li<*alth of the 
Armies. 

Having now' established the fact (liat the 
poison was present in the victims’ hloo<l, McXce 
act himself to dlscov'er in wduit part of the 
blood, the blood coi’piiHclcs or the hkiod fluid 
the poison was present. This was important 
because a great part of the success of the work 
on riialaria had been due to recognition of th 
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fact that the malarial partvsite entorw a red 
blood corpuscle and grows within it Con- 
sequently it was resolved in a now series of 
(experiments t(; separate blood corpuscles 
from blo(Kl fluid and inject them separately. 

This was done' and (he results seemed to 
show that, while volunteers who r^K^eived 
the corpuscl(\s developed the <lisease, volun- 
teers who recei\'ed blood fluid without corpuscles 
did not d(‘veIop it. There was, however, 
some doubt about the accuracy of these 
tindings, as the difticultiesof effecting a (Hanplete 
separation of corpuscles from fluid were very 
great. MeXee, therefore, while expressing the 
view that the poison, likt^ that of malaria, 
resided in the cor|)Uscles and not in the blood 
fluid, a<lop((‘d a cautious attitude and suggested 
the need for future work. This caution was 
justified by future events, for the American 
workers engagcnl on the study of the disease in 
France subsecpiently showed that the poison 
was present in th(‘ fluid part of the l)lood, though 
it might ap[)arently adhere to the corpuscles. 
1'his adherence of the germ to the corpiisclos 
explained McNee's original finding. 

It was lunv (widtait that trench fever was 
a blood disease, with a tendency ip some 


subjects to go on relapsing, that it was con, 
muni cable from man to man by blood tran . 
ference and that it was likely to prove a menar - 
to the strength of the fighting forces. 'J^hi^ 
last idea received confirmation on every hand 
Regimental medical officers wrote of the laig* 
number of cases they handled and of the fac;t that 
men once affected tended to relapse ; oflicf i . 
at the bases testified in similar language, an<l 
even medical men employed with troops in 
England declared that cases had occurred 
among hospital orderlies attending victin\s of 
the disease on their return to England fmni 
France. 

The general consensus of opinion at that 
tiirie was that the disease occurred only in I lu^ 
trenches, or just behind the lines, though it 
was known that cases had occasionally btM*n 
observed to arise in hospital. The naun‘ 
“ trench fever ” was therefore officially a(lo})tc(]. 
This, as will bo seen, was rather a misfortuii(». 

Other workoi’s had been engaged on (he 
study of the di.sease, and notable among tlu^sc 
were Davis and Weldon. They set to work 
in rather a different way fron\ McNee, and 
they adopted as their basis of investigation 
the theory, which had begun to dnd supporters. 
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that ill lice a possible carrier of the (iisease 
existed. 

Of all the parasites whicli infested the 
trenches lice were much the most prevalent. 
They abounded everywhere, in trench and 
dugout,and it was becoming literally impossible 
for anyone to avoid becoming infested with 
them. The experiences of the epidemics caused 
by these insects in Serbia had already awakened 
general interest in them ; the havoc wrought 
by typhus fever in that country furnishing proof 
of the immense disasters which jvere liable to 
follow when they assumed the proportions of a 
plague. 

Davis and Weldon set out to discover 
whether trench fev’er could be communicated 
as had been suggested, by the bite of the louse. 
They adopted the idea of using themselves 
as the volunteers, and they accordingly obtained 
some lice from their trench fever patients and 
placed these on their arms imder watch glasses. 
In one case the louse was allowed but one feed. 
In the other case the louse was returned to 
the arm at a later period. 

it was found that in the first instance — 
where the louse h^d^ bitten once - no ill- 
effects were product. In the second case 
however, where a more pralongetl exposure 
to the lou^ had taken place a shaqj fever 
resulted which was in every way identical 
with trench fever. 

This work, which unhappily could not be 


carried farther at tlie time', suhuuMl to show 
that the case against the loose was a strong 
one. It did not, however, ofTia’ conclusive^ 
proof, as there tlie possiljility tliat 

infection with the fever had oeimrred l)y ot her 
means. Nevertludc^ss from that tiine the louse 
fell udder grave suspieion, and preventives 
operations were begun so far as militar}^ 
exigencies permitted. Tlio method was to 
heat clothes to K. (dry heuit ) and to give 
men frocpient clmnges of clothing, baths, etc. 

Meanwhile the disease' ha<l broken out at 
Salonika and at other [)laces. Major Hui-st, 
writing from Salonika, afforded a pieture of 
it which was at once recognized. He j)ointed 
out that so long as oidy troops from (lallipoli 
had been present, just so long trench fcvi'i- 
was not met with. Later, when troops Ix'gan to 
arrive from Kraneo tlie disease (;ame under notice. 

Further, and this was a most interesting and 
instructive point, the eases met with in Salonil<a 
were, in the first instances, all cases of the true 
relapsing type of the disease and not of the pro- 
longed fever type. That is to say, accepting 
the view of McNee and his (;o -workers, they 
were coses which had alrojidy IukI their initial 
attack in Franco and were now passing int<» 
their chn^nic stage with frequent relapses. 
These men, however, soon atded iw distributing 
centres of the disease, and fresh coses arose 
in Salonica, this time of the priinary or 
prolonged type. 
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It was thon realized how intractable French 
fever how diflKcult to eradicate from the 

system, how apt to spread in new directioris 
and to cripple the strenp^th of fighting forces 
attacked by it. The interest taken in the disease 
grew mor(j widespread and a large number 
of isolated invest igat ions were carried out. 

It cannot be said that much additional light 
was atTorded by these studies. The mystery 
of the transmission of the disease remainetl ; 
the louse had not been completely inculpated ; 
the disease cent nued to spread. At this stage 
the study was taken up from quite a different 
angle of view. 

As has alieady been described in this history, 
the VV’ar Otlice at an (uirly date in the war 
interesttHl itself in a di.sease known as Soldiers’ 
Heart or the Irritable Heart of Soldiers, aii<i 
opened a special hospital in Hampstead for 
the study of tins condition, ft w’as found by 
those working upon soldiers' heart that many 
of the eases ai’ose after an acute infectious 
disease, that they represented in fact a delayed 
convalescence, 'rims tuises from Gallipoli who . 
lunl had dysentery were common. These men 
showed the breathlessness on exertion, the 
palpitation, the tendency to giddiness and the 
j>ain over tlie la^art which w'ei*e the leading 
symptoms of “ D. A. H.” or Oisordered Action 
of the Heart as it was called. When careful 
examinations were made the parasite causing 
om^ form of dysentery — t he Kfitanujeba histolyticu 

was fouiel. If that could be eradicated from 
the patietfis’ body the symi)toms of soldiei*8’ 
heart tended to disappear. 

Another group of cases with soldiers’ heart 
had suffered from tuberculosis at one period 
or another. Their condition represented a 
kind of mild chronic stage of tubercular 
disease, a clironic or low poisoning. Yet 
another grouj) of cases (jwed their origin to rheu- 
matic fcv<n’ or, tn ore vaguely, to rheumatism.” 

Hut when these groups had been eliminated 
a flirt lici group of civses of soldiers’ heart 
existed in which then^ was no history of 
rhi'umatism or tuberculosis and no record of 
an attack of dysentery. These (.*ases remained 
difficult to account for. 'rhey were apt to 
suffer from occasional attaeks of fever, but this 
was of rather an indefinite kind and was not 
closely identified with the heart condition. 

In the summer of 1917 Major Byam was 
attached to the Hampsteail Military Hos- 
f)ital staff and had placed under his care.., 
a niunber of cases of trench fever. Some of 


these cases were very severe, and he approac-hed 
certain of the workers on soldier’s heart to 
invite a .study of the heart conditions foiuid 
in the trench fever cases. The somewhat 
remarkable discovery resulted that many of 
the trench fever cases show^od all the .signs 
of soldier’s heart and in addition showed 
other signs, such as painful shins and muscles, 
which had been noted in some of the heart 
cases. 

The \ipshot was the placing side by side of 
trench fever cases and cases of soldiei-s’ heart, 
an<l the collective study of the two types. 
The first facts that emerged from this coIlectiv(‘ 
study were that quite a eonsideiable numhtu' 
of cases of soldiers’ heart had a history of 
having been attacked by trench fe\ er or othei- 
obscure febrile condition in France. 'J'hese 
eases belonged to the grovips of cases without 
a definite history of rheumatism, (lyscnteiy or 
tuberculosis. Further, it was found on careful 
examination that some of them had tender 
shins, painful muscles, and even enlargeimmt 
of the spleen. 

The parallel was now too striking not to 
invite fresh labours. The Army Medical 
Department, always alive to the importance 
of scientific w'ork, afforded encouragement, and 
bacteriological an<l other work was begun on 
trench fever forthwith. Major Byam gathered 
about him a group of w’orkers. Captains V. K, 
Sorapure,Lyn, Dimoud.,!. H. Churchill and R.'M. 
Wilson, and special wards were set aside for 
tVie study of the disease. 

The first matter to be dealt with was the 
exceedingly .severe pain in the shins of which 
the victims complained. It was observed 
that this shin pain occurred in both legs 
equally. From this the deduction was made 
that the pain could riot be due to ar\y local 
con iition in the shin but was most probably 
due to some irritatioir occurring in the spinal 
cord and so making itself felt by way of the 
nerves running from the spinal cord to the legs. 

This view raceived dramatic confii’matioii 
w'hen a small q\iantity of fluid was drawn off 
from the spinal cord of one of the most severely 
affheted of the patients and his pain was 
rernovad almost immediately. Unhappily th^j 
value of the discovery was to a large extent 
discounted by the fact that if the patient got 
a relapse of his trench fever he usually got a 
return of his shin pains with it. 

A long and careful study of the disease was 
now made which carrietl the work into the 
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lat^ autumn of 1917. On the whole few, if 
any, new facts were discovered, beyond the 
one groat fact that the victims of chronic 
trench fever were many in number and that 
they tended to suffer from neiirt\sthenia (nerve 
weariness) and in some cases from symptoms 
of soldiers’ heart. Attempts to find the 
parasite of the disease had all failed, sev^eral 


Committee. This Coininittee consisted of Sir 
David Bruce, whose rc'cord of work in con- 
nexion with Malta fever aiul sleeping sickness 
entitled liim to the respect of tli(* whole medical 
world (chairman), Colonel Herbert French, 
Colonel G. Harvey, the late J’rofessor I’limmor, 
Sir Walter Fletcher, Dr. Arkwi ight, Mr. Haeot 
and others, witli Majoi* Hyam as cliief executivo 



PORTABLE DISINFESTOR. 


■aharp d’sappoinfments being encountered ; 
It tempts to d’seover any c\ire for ?t htwl also 
failed, though it was evident tliat some cases 
got well of themselves, apparently fighting 
down the infection in their blood. 

By this time the toll taken by the discitse 
was assuming large proportions and becoming 
a serious matter, though, so far, no one had 
ever been known to die of it. Accordingly, the 
War Office appointed an official Trench Fever 


officer in charge of the w’ork at Hampstead, and 
Taeut. Hirtl as secretary. Tiie hospital at 
H impstead was under the coimnaial of Lt.- 
Colonel T. S. Allan 

A second committee was formed to work 
in France. I'he French Gommittee co-operated 
with tlie American Anny Medical Service. 
Gaptain John Garroll of the Ainciican Army 
was added to the strength of the party working 
under Major Hyam at Hampstead. 
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All other methods of studying the disease 
having failed, it was now dotennined to invito 
the services of volunteei’s willing to be infected 
with trench fever for the benefit of their fellow 
countrymen on the battle front. 

The demand miwie met w^ith an immediate 
response, and a number of old men willingly 
[)laced their services at the disposal of the 
rrommittee. Their action was, in the best 
s(‘nse of the word, patriotic, for while danger 
to life could be excluded definitely, a certain 
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amount of pain ami sickness was inevitable. 
This was clearly ex])lai ned to the volunteej’S ; 
and it is to their great credit that not one of 
them was turned back from his original inten- 
tion by the knowledge. 

The volunteers having been secured, it was 
determined, as a preliminary measure, to 
re|)eHt the experiment (;arried out by MeNeo 
and his co-wf)rkers in France. For this pur- 
pose some blood v as taken from a patient with 
troncli fever, and was injected into one of the 
healthy volunteers. The result fully confirmed 
the earlier work. The volunteer took the 
disease just as MeNee's volunteer hskd done. 

^ This placed the possibility of transmission 
by blood transference beyond any possibility 
of doubt, and also tnade it absolutely certain 
that the germ of the disease was present in the 
blootl stroam of the affected persons 


The next step was to test the theory of 
transmission by lice. For this purpose it was 
necessary to obtain a stock of lice guaranteed 
to be free from contamination by any poison. 
Happily, the committee found in Mr. Bacot, 
of the Lister Institute, an entomologist wV\o 
was able to supply their requirements. Mr. 
Bacot had made a prolonged study of lice, and 
posse.s.sed a clean stock of the parasite which he 
placed at disposal. Lieut. Peacock and, later, 
Lieut. LI. Lloyd, in peace time entomologist to 
the Northern Rhodesian Government, joined 
Major Byam’s party. 

In the first instance lice were allowed to feed 
on trench fever patients for a considerable 
period of time, and were then allowed to feed 
on the healthy volunteers. These experimemts 
were carried out in all sorts of ways and con- 
ditions, the lice in sofne cases being fed on the 
healthy man immediately after being fed on 
the trench fever victim, and in other cases 
kept for some hours before being put on the 
volunteers. But, vary the experiment as they 
would, the investigators acliieved only negative 
results. Not a single case of trench fever 
resulted among the healthy men. 

It was then resolved to extend the scope of 
the louse-biting experiments, and to imitate 
as far as possible the conditions prevailing 
at the front. With this end in view, a small 
room in the otitbuildings of the hospital w^as 
selected and spread with a mattress in the 
maimer of a “ dug-out,'’ and preparations made 
for housing a volimteer in it. 

The ^ volunteer, an old man, took up his 
quarters for The night in this artificial “dug- 
out,” and no fewer than 250 lice, all fed pre- 
viously oh trench fever patients, were placed 
upon him. The night w^as spent in the “ dug- 
out,” and a very largo number of louse bites 
were received. But no trench fever resulted* 
The experiment was repeated with other 
volunteers, and with an even larger number of 
lice. It was invariably negative. 

It seemed then that the bites of lice did not, 
after all, cause trench fever. Once again tliis 
most difficult investigation apjieared to have 
reached a cul 4e sac. How*ever, it was deter- 
mined to persevere along a somewhat different 
line and find out whether or not the fact of a 
maiVs having trench fever — that is. to say, 
liaving ^ raised skinTemperature—wotild tend 
to drive his lice away from him, and so spread 
them among his neighbours. 

This experiment was conducted as follows * 
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into the “ dug-out were brought two volun- 
teers. They slept side by side, clothed in 
jiyjama suits. On to one of them a number of 
lioo were put, the number being known. It 
was then ascertained at fixed iutt^rvals how' 
many lice had passed from the one man to tlie 
other, and the mmibers and times were noted. 

Tliis furnished the “ control ” experiment. 
Xext, a volunteer suffering from trench fever 
111 an acute fonn, was brought to the “dug- 
out” and laid side by side with a volunteer. 
Li(!e of known numlier were again liberated, 
iuid the times of migration counted. It 
was fouiul that whereas in the normal control 
oxpi^rimont few lice passed from the one man 
to the other, in the trencli fever expi^riment 
large numbers of lic43 passed, and with great 
rapidity, fn other words, the lice left the man 
w ith a hot skin to the danger of his neighbours. 

Here, then, was a possible ex[)lanation of tJie 
rapid transmission of trencli fever in sleeping 
^luartem, for it harl been noted in France that 
the disease tended to break out among what 
w i're described by one writer as “ blanket - 
)(*llows.” While one platoon was severity 
attacked, anotlicr platoon often escaped attack 
altogether As sooii as a patient became 
infected and got a rise of tem|)erature liis lice 
uould leave him. They would trav^el to his 
bedfellows and so s|)K*ad the infection. 

Hut the mystery of the means of infection 



[After f.loyJ. 

LOUSE-BITTEN BACK, 

Showing the bronze-coloured spots occasioned by 
the bites. 

remained, for it setuixHl clt'ur tlud if infection 
did not occur after upwards of 211,000 bite.s had 
b(‘en sustained by infecti'd lii’c. transmission 
could scarcely he by the bites. 

It was then n‘cogujy,(Ml that tla* voluntt'ers 
who had Vx'en subjected to biting t'xpi'rimcnls 
were all old men with tlu' mon' or less dry skin 
of age — subjects, that is, It'ss likely to sufTcu’ 
from irritation of the skin afttu* being l>itt(*u. 
It \^'os found that so far as could be s<‘eu they 
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hatl not Hcratchod thoniHelves, and they 8tat-ed 
that the bitew of the lice hod oecanioned them 
little or no inconvenience. 

It waH immediately evident that a possible 
key to the mystery had been discovered. A 
yooMg nmn’s skin is sensitive to a <legrce not 
usually met with in old age, A young man on 
being bitten by lice woiild almost certainly 
Hcrateh himself at oiice. H(‘ would thus 
scratch in, or rub into the punctures made by 
the bit(‘K, any dirt the louse mighf hav<' 
brought to his skin. An old man, not suffering 
in the same way, would not scratch or rub. 

A new series of experiments was imme- 
diat(‘ly begun. In th<^ first instance the bodies 
of (d(>\en lice which liad been fell on trench 
fever ])ati(aits \\<ire takrai and were rubbe:l 
whole into the arm of a volunt(H>r which had 
previotisly been lightly scratelied witli a needle. 

At th(* end of about eight days tliis volunt(H*r 
developed a typical attack of trench fev(‘r. 



[from Draxt mg in the Natural History Museum. 

THE HUMAN BODY LOUSE 
As it appears in ordinary Htihc, ||reatly magniBed. 

Next the excreta of infected lice were col- 
lected. (This was a dark brown dust found at 
the l)ottom of the boxes in which the lice are 
kept.) The excreta alone of some 576 infected 
lice were rubbed into a scratch in another 
volunteer's arm. In about eight days he was 
ill with the symptoms of the disease. Frequent 
repetitions of tliis experiment produced the 
same result. 


An enormous stride had now been taken in 
the investigation of this disease. For tin 
first time it was possible to say with certaint \’ 
that trench fever was a louse-borne disease , 
that it was not conveyed by the bites of tln' 
lice alone (though these might serve to 
puncture the skin for the reception of the poison) 
but that it was contained in the excreta of tlic 
lice and was transmitted in them to Iho 
victim's blood. 

The work of the Anglo-American Comrnittot* 
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in France which had been carried out syii 
chronously wdth the w ork at Hampstead, thr( w 
a valuable light on that work. Tliis Committee 
obtained through the American authoiit.i<s 
a large number of soldier volunteers, young 
men. It carried out a number of lice -hi t ing 
experiments and obtained experimental infec 
tions in a |)roportion of those. The conclusiori 
w(is reached that the bites conveyed the diseas*'. 
It was pointed out, however, by the Hampstea*! 
workers that the Committee in France was 
dealing with yomig men and that those wool' I 
almost certainly rub and scratch. Moreovei , 
only a proportion of the attempts to infoe i 
proved successful, whereas when louse excreta 
were rubbed into the arm all the attempts 1 • 
infect proved successful. The old men wh< 
did not scratch or rub were never, in an> 
instance, infected by bites. The point migli' 
seem to be rather an academic one at firs' 
sight. But, as wmH be apparent immediately 
this was really very far from being the case 
It was of vital importance. 

Having now proved the infective characb » 
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of the louse excreta, the Hampstead workers 
turned their attention to the question whether 
or not the germ of the disease underwent any 
change in the body of the louse, that is to say 
whether or not a life-cycle, like the life-cycle 
of the malarial parasite in the iiioscjuito, 
occurred in the louse’s intestine. In order to 
answer this point a series of volunteers were 
taken ; a number of clean lice were also taken. 
The lice were fed on a tiench fever patient for a 
day and then the excreta collected an<l 
inoculated immediately into Volunteer Xo. 1 
The lice from the secoivl <lay of t he experiment 
fed only on a healthy man until tlicy die I. 
The excreta of the second day after feeding 
were inoculated into Volunteer Xo. 2. In th(' 
CAse of Volunteer No. 3 the excreta of the third 
day after feeding wore inoculated and so on up 
to the twelfth day. 

It wtis then found that in no case did excreta 
collecte<l befoi'e the fifth day after ffHMling on 
a trench fever patient convey the disease to 
a volunteer. Excreta collected from tlie sixth 
to the eighth day might or might not convey 
the disease. As shown by a series of such 
experiments, excreta collected after the eighth 
day invariably conveyed tho? disease. 

It was thus evident that during about a 
week after it had fed on a trench fever cose a 
louse remained incapable of s|)reading trench 
fever. After a week its excreta b(?cume 
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infective and remained infective. The pre- 
sumption was that some kind of life-cycle of 
the parasite took j>la<‘o in the body of the louse, 
or that a period was nupured for its multi 
])lication. 

Moreover, that the exenda and not the bites 
transmitted the disease .seemed mon' probable 



EXCRETA OF LICE ON A THREAD OF 
COTTON, MAGNIFIED. 


still when if. was realized tluil I he I'xcreta 
did not become infective for a week. Vov the 
Committee working in Fiance had givc'ii the 
period of iiuMihation " of tlieir successful 
transmission experiments as from 14 to 31 
days. If from live to nine* days (the tine' 
taken to make tlu‘ exert'ta of a loust^ infective 
after the louse fed on a tr(‘nch fever patiiait) 
were svditracted from 14 to 18 days, nine days 
remained— the exa(d piaiod which (^laps(Ml 
botwe<‘n the tina^ wluai a voluuteiM* was 
inoculated with infectiMl (^xeieta and the time 
when his attack of tnaich fevia* began, tlu^ 
longer iAcul>ation |)eriods, above 18 days, being 
aitcountod for )>y delay in rubbing iu the 
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excreta l)y the loss irritated men. In other 
words the presumption was that the lice used 
by the Cotnmittee in France did not begin 
to be infective for al)out a week after biting 
exj)eriments were begun. By tliat time many 
bites had taken i)laco. The volunteer was 
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thus in a suitable state to have some poisoned 
excreta worked into his skin through the bites. 

Having now incriminated the louse and the 
excreta of the louse, the investigators turned 
their at tention to the question of the destruction 
of lice and excreta. So far as the lice them- 
selves were concerned a good deal of knowledge 
was available and it was generally agreed that 
dry heat of 55° C. was sufficient to kill all 
lice and their eggs in clothing. Had the lice 
constituted the whole of the problem this 
would have more or loss ended the matter. 
But it was by now* abundantly clear that the 
lice did not in themselves constitute the uhole 
of the problem. The louse excreta was the 
important point. To the question, is 55° (.*. dry 
heat a sufficient means of destroying the 
virulence of the louse excreta, an answer bail 
to be found forthwith. 

A now series of experiments was embarked 
upon. Excreta exposed to direct sunlight 
were inoculated and found to be highly virulent ; 
excreta dried for 16 days w'ere used and w^oro 
also found to bo virulent ; finally excreta heated 
diy to 55° C. w’ere inoculated. They also were 
highly virulent. 

It became inunediately apparent that dry 
heat sufficient to kill lice was powerless to kill 


the virus in excreta, and that consequently the 
methods in vogue to disinfest the troops could 
not cope with the spread of trench fever. 
Camients on which lice had been present were 
full of the “louse dust”; this dust would 
remain as actively poisonous after heating as 
it had been before heating. The new wearer of 
the garments would be liable to infect himself 
at once so soon as he scratched any part of his 
skin. And tliereupon his lice — ^for lice abounded 
ovorywdiere — w^ould l)eeome infected and so 
spread the disease again. 

So that what might have been mistaken 
for an academic pf>int — the question whether 
the louse bite or the louse excreta conveyed 
the <lisease -was seen to bo a point of vital 
moment tipon which success in dealing witli 
and preventing the dtsease must depend. 
Merely to destroy the lice in infested garincaits 
was not enough. The poisoned excreta must 
also be destroyo<l at least for so long a tina^ as 
the genei’al infestation of the troops in the 
tnaiehes continued. 

It was, therefore, sought to determine what 
degree of heat was sufficient to destroy the 
\irulence of the excreta. It appeared veiy 
probable that oven dry heat of 80° C. failed to 
prevent excreta subjected to it from infecting 
volunteers. This was the degree of heat usually 
applied in the disinfesting stations — a degree 
wliich had hitherto been looked upon as allow ing 
a wide margin of safety, since at 55° C. lice and 
their eggs w ere known to perish. 

Thus the whole question of anti -louse measures 
was re-opened. It was recognized on the one 
hand that much more energetic measures 
against the lice tfhemselves were called for, 
ami on the other hand that different methods 
of treating the excreta -infested garments 
must be devised. A large number of workers 
began to devote themselves to the solution of 
those problems ; efforts were made to find 
preparations which would render clothes dipped 
in them inimical to lice ; other efforts were 
made to discover means of destroying the 
virulence of the excreta ; finally, though the 
most vigorous efforts had been made already 
to acquaint medical officers, combatant officers 
and soldier’s with the dangers accruing from 
lice and to urge upon those the necessity of 
endeavours to keep themselves free of the 
parasites, a further campaign of enlightenment 
w^as undertaken. Already by the suimner of 
1918 these efforts were begiiining to boar fruit 
and to justify the inunense amount of labour ex- 
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pended on the scientific elucidation of the 
disease. 

Meanwhile the workers at Hampstead 
returned to the search for the actual parasite 
of the disease. The number of trench fever 
cases was known to bo very large. ITnIess the 
parasite could be found and isolateil the hope 
of obtaining an effective treatment seemed 
slight. The gi*eat difficulty was that t he germ 
stHMiied to be so small os to come witliiu t he 
term “ ultra inicroseopio,” that is, too small to bo 
seen l)y ev'on the highest power lenses. Very 
iiiany efforts had been made to firid it in 
the patients* blood. All these efforts liad 
failed. 

At tiiis point it was decided to change the 
sphere of investigation, and instead of H('arching 
the blood search the excreta of the louse. 
The result was that certain very small bodies 
were detected by Dr. Arkwriglit in the excreta 
of lice known to be affected by the disease, 
but were not detected in those of oidinary lice. 
Experiments carried out subsequently showerl 
that the excreta of lice containing these bo<lies 
infected volunteers, while the excreta in which 
these bodies were not seen did not infeed them, 
whether the lice from which the excreta had 
been obtairted had fed on healthy men or oven 
trench fever patients. These forms Arkwright 
recognized to be of the same kin<l as the 
Rickettsia bodies . wliich had been known for 
some years in lice infected with typlius fever 
and recently had also been observed on the 
Continent in lice from cases of trench fever. 
The importance of Rickettsia bodies in these 
diseases had, however, been largely discredited, 
because they wore apparently confused with 
accidentally occurring bacteria and with granu- 
lar debris in the stomach of the louse, and 
because they harl been stated to occur in lice 
from healthy persons. 

This discovery was made in the autumn of 
1918, and efforts were at once begun to use it 
in devising a line of treatment. Meanwliile, 
treatment was being sought for in other direc- 
tions, and a sub-conunittee, consisting of Major 
Byam, Captain Sorapure and Dr. C. H. Brown- 
ing, Director of the Bland Sutton Institute of 
Pathology, Middlesex Hospital, had been 
formed. It was hoped to diFcover a drug 
which should exert a specific and definite effect 
on the trench fever poison similar to the effeiit 
exorcised by the drug sipilvarsan (“ 600 ”) on 
the spirochflete of sypldlift. 

A large number of the aniline drugs were 


tested for this purpose, but, though improve- 
ment was observed in a few ejis(*s, it could not 
be said that any rinil “cure” was obtained. 
Other drugs were givt'ii an extendt'd trial with, 
unhappily, the same lu'gative results. 

Some success had, }jo\v(‘\('r, been acliii'V’cd 
ill the handling of the more chronic forms of 
the diseas<‘. It has aln'ady b(>cn stap'd tliat 
trench fev'cr was fouiul to be a prolitic cause 
of soldiers’ heart and of some forms of lunu’as- 
thenia. Careful efforts w(*ro made to inv('sti- 
gato the exact cff(‘cts of the trench fever 



PORTION OF A LOUSE-INFESTED 
GARMENT (magnified). 

poison on the heart and on the- nerVous 
system. 

It was found that when a man became in- 
fected with this poison ho tended to bcaome 
giddy and to show symptoms known as “ <le- 
pressor symptoms, or vagal symptoms.” Now, 
the heart is controlled by two sets of iK^rvt^s, 
those which slow tlie lieating of the organ and 
those which quicken it. Moreover, the slowin/' 
nerves (called Vagus) also t<‘nd to cause blocsl 
to flow into the abdominal vessi‘ls, and so to be 
removed from the brain. In depressor states, 
such as ordinary fainting tits, the brain is 
temporarily deprived of blood because the 
blood has gravitated into tlio wide-open ab- 
dominal vessels. 

The idea occurred to tho investigator 
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dealing with this branch of the subject — 
notably, Captain John H. Carroll, of the United 
States Anny and Captain H. M. Wilson— 
that possibly the trench fever poisf>n exercised 
a specific effect on the depressoi' portion of the 
nervous system. Tests were therefore devised 
to put thi*^ matter to the proof. 

It was found that ccTtain phenomena wer<» 
present in the treiicli fever j)atieritH whicli 
pointed directly to »m ovor*exi!itability of the 
doproKsor nerv(*s. 'Fhese phenoiiK'na were not 



[ ifter Ihy.l, 

EGG OF A I,OUSE, 

Showing attachmenr to threads of cotton. 


met with in hc^althy subjects. Moreover, the 
drug atropine, which lowers the excitability 
of the <lepressor nervous system, was found to 
remove temporarily the ill effects. 

The discovery of this fact led the workers to 
a further observation. It was evident that, 
if th(? slowing nerves of the heart became un- 
duly excitable, the nerves quickening this 
organ would require to overact also in order to 
restore the balance, just as it is necessary to 
put additional weight upon one pan of a pair 
of scales if additional weight is added to the 
other pan. That meant that there must be a 
constant drain of “ strength ” in trench fever 
cases, because it is upon the quickening nerves 
of the heart that a man is forced to rely for 
the efforts he makes in the course of his life. 

There then was an explanation of the ex- 
haustion met with in many of the chronic 
cases, and also of the neurasthenia or “ nerve 
weariness,” which was so frequently com- 
plained of. The question arose in what way 
that ‘‘compensation” of the irritable slow- 
ing nervous system by the quickening nervous 
system could be assisted. 


It was known, thanks to the work of the 
brilliant American School, with which the name 
of Professor Canon is associated, that the 
tliyroid gland, a large gland situated in the 
neck of all warm-blooded animals, nonnally 
su|)j)iies to the blood a substance aiding the 
work of the quickening part of the nervo\is 
system, so far, at any rate, as that part of the 
nervous system raises blood pressure. It was 
f)robablo then that a severe strain was being 
placed on this gland, and the idea arose of 
helping the patient by administering a prepara 
tion of the gland to him. Thanks to the work 
of Murray, of Newcastle, and others, thyroid 
gland preparations vv^erc well known to medi- 
<‘ine, and easily obtainable. 


( 



[After CatieslHtii. 
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Sarcoptes scabiei, magnified 100 diameters. 


The results of this treatment fully justified 
the work ex[)ended upon it It was found 
that patients exhibited a remarkable ” toler- 
ance ” to thyroid — that is to say, they were 
able to take large doses of it without showing 
any of the symptoms met with when large 
doses had been given to normal jx^ople. And 
they gained strength and, in many instances, 
were able to [)erfonn work which had hitherto 
been difficult or impossible. 

Nevertheless, thyroid treatment belonged 
only to the ” palliative ” order of therafpeutics. 
It was not a cure of the disease. It merely 
helped the patient to withstand his disease 
better, and .so to be efficient in spite of it. The 
cure of trench fever in the true sense remained, 
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up till th(3 autumn of 1918, undiscovorod, 
though stromious offorts wore being nunle to 
find it. 

As in the case of malaria and plague, then, 
the essential links iii the chain of trench fever 
wore discovered. They consisted of the human 
reservoirs of the disease, the lice which bociime 
infccterl from these reservoirs, and the ox(*re<.a 
of t he lice, capal)le of being blown about by the 
wind and f)f finding a lodgment in garmonts, 
bedding and other material. Tt was clear 
that to attempt to segregate all the human 
reservoirs was impossible because the disease 
was too wides])read and too mild in its pre- 
liminary stages. The difficulty of dealing with 
the excreta was also great, though moans were 


This view led at once to an increase in the 
interest taken in another of the insect pests of 
war, the ncarid or parasite of itch (scabies). 
Manifestly, if a man became inh^sted with it»ch 
he would scratch him^ielf, no matter what 
regulations against scratching might exist. 
Ka(‘h scratch became a potent in I inoculat ion 
with trench fin er. 

8(» true indeed was this, tliat it was found that, 
cases of itch |)reviously contract (>d showed a 
higher rate of trench fevan* infiH'tioii than any 
other casc.s. 'Po contract itcl», iiKhavl, (ui the 
Western front was tantamount to gritting 
trench fever as wc^ll. 

ila|>j)ily, the War Office had long before 
this time set in motitai an acti\o cajiipaigti 
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Tlifi hMUsti'llum, thf^trelh of which arip thCHkin Purina feedina. 2, 'I’he Htul>l)ina craun wliic I ns oiiikIh thr 
Ikin. 2,4, Tho Hillvary alanclH, and 5, their duchH whl<*h c.irry the salivary wMTrtion lo ilu* wlahlK-r and sn into thr wound. t'r**vrnfina 
the doltiua of the Mood. 6. The sucking pharynx, which pumps Mood from tin* wound. 7. Tin- ti sophaaus, whieh «‘uiri( s thf hl< < d 
into 8, the fore gut. where It l.s stored and digested. 9. lUght storuge chumlK'r of fore ipit. 10, 'I’lie mHljiighfan Inhiiles, i \( refory 
('rgjum, 11, 12, 12, Hind gut and reetimi. 14, The anus. 

f{epr(Hlurtive Sytftem. — 15. The right ovary, containing developing eggs. Id. The ovi<lnet in whieh the fully deveIo|H il egg (17) 
receives the mass of cement (18) secreted by the glands (19). which fixes it to hair or cloth. 20, 'the rigid gonoj cKl, the pair of wlii< h 
grip the maUirlal on which the egg is Inring laid and thus oriental* it. 

Nervous System. — 21. The brain, conneetrd by a ring of nerve with the sub-u-Kophageni ganglion (22), which is eoniieeted with the 
thornele ganglion (22), from whi<‘h nerves run to the legs and abdomen. 


Ireiug sought for to achieve this. The real 
battle was with the Iic(‘. 

To destroy lice, however, in the middle of a 
great campaign was admittedly no easy opera- 
tion. The movements of urmies during ID IS 
were sudden and dramatic. Trcmendoii.s exents 
wore in course of develojanent ; the attention 
of all was fully occupied with the military 
situation. In these circumstances some more 
burned iate method of liandling tlie sittiation 
.^jeemotl to be called for. 

A hint in the direction that possibly offered 
hope was furnished by the Hampstead re- 
searches. If the men could be prevented from 
scratching the skin, and so inoculating them* 
.‘»elve.s with the poisonous and ubiqniUms lice- 
excreta, a sonsilile diminution in the number of 
^ases of trench fever might be expected. 


against- the itch mitt*, (’arcful iu\-csl igat ions 
]iad btani iiuulc and gciuual lines of conduct 
designed t-o fret' tbt' Army t)f tin' pest laid down. 

d'he itch mitt^ burrows undt*?’ the skin of its 
victim, keeping near tht' surface of tin' skin. 
'Phe fiaiialt* is flit' olTemka*, and she lays her 
t^ggs in clumps under tlic skin, d ht* youfig 
tfnMi continue the process until the whok? skin 
of the body is iuti'sted. 

ft was ordt'i-cd that eases of it eh on bta'iig 
recognised should })e segregated with tlu' least 
possible tlelay, and subjee(t‘d to the most 
rigorous isolation until eure fuid been acenm- 
plishetl, and that all clothes which might con- 
tain infection were to he treaterl in a thorough 
manner so tfiat danger of conveying tfie in- 
fection to othei-s might be avoided. By these 
means the spreaxl of itcdi was controlled iu 
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lar^'o tiieasiiro, and a most fruitful soil for trench 
fever infection rendered unfruitful. 

M(?anwhile, another and much more terri})le 
disease tlian trench hn^er threateiKul from the 
activities of the louse— typhus fever. It had 
b<H*n known Ixifore the vvai* that typhus lever 
was a louse-borne diH(>as(*, })ut the hner was 
largely confined to endemic areas, and the vast 
majority (►f the nuaubers of th(^ medical pro- 
fession had neviu’ seen a case of it. 'rhe old 
name of the h*v'er, “ (Jaol or lYison Fev'cr,” 
suggested tlu^ kind of localities where it was 
mt't with — places filthy and uncleansed, places 
wlaa'e lice and othc^r vermin wore liktdy to 
collect. But the ckiaiiing of the |)risons, and 
the {>la(*ing of cities under proper sanitary 
.supcM'vision, <‘aused ty|)lnis fever to dwimlle, in 
Kngland at any rate, to vanishing point. 
It came to be looked upon as a relic of tlio 
Dark Ages, a disease that had becai defeated 
and was unlikely over again to threaten man- 
kind in epidianic form. 

W’hat was not recogni/.ed was that the dis- 
ease, thougli controlled, remained as v'irulent 
as ever, and only awaited its proper means of 
transmission to blaze u[) into full activity. 
Given the relaxation of sanitary control with 
an incr(^as4' in the lo\iso-population and the 
pl’esenco of some tiuman res(u*voirs of the 
disease, an ej)idemic remained a certainty. 

And so it hapf)ened in Serbia. This heroic 
n(H>ple inhabited a country in which typhus 
hn er was known to be endemic in certain areas. 
That is to say, there were always cropping up 
from time t-o time a few cases of the disease. 
Measures of prevention, however, held the 
scourge in check and it did not assume for- 
midable proport ions. 

The Serbians repelled throe separate attacks 
by the Austrians, fighting with a desperate 
valour which has won them the admiration of 
all men. Jhit this tremendous drain on the 
I'csources of tlie country was bound in the end 
to disorgani/e every civilian agency. The 
sanitary control of the country, such as it was, 
broke down, as it was bound to break down. 

The means of salvation, cleansing and super- 
vision, failed. The population was mingled 
together, the woundeil filled all the available 
hospital space. Lice multiplied, and cases of 
typhus began to multit)Iy with them. The 
epidemic had begun. 

W ith what violence and rapidity the epi- 
demic spread should serve aa a lesson to man- 


kind in no circumstances to treat insect pests 
as a l 0 .sser horror of war. The death rate was 
tcTrible. There was no adequate means of 
nursing ; there was no adequate means of 
getting rid of the sources of infection. Plague - 
stricken in tho fullest sense of that term, Serbia 
sufTored all tho horrors which wo associate 
with tho .Middle Ages ; she lay, when the first 
fury of tho attack had passed, at the mercy 
of her enemies. 

The heroic people who went out to the help 
of this unhappy country did much to mitigate 
tli<‘ suff(>rings of the population, but lacking 
met hoi Is of disinfestation on a great scale 
tliey could not secure the full value of tlicir 
efforts. The plague had to burn itself out. 

There is no specific treatment for typhus 
fever, and what that means is that when 
prevention failed all the buttresses against 
tho disease failed also. As there was some 
reason to suppose that the excret a of lice convey 
typhus just as they w^ore shown to convey 
trench fever the rapidity of the spread of tho 
epidemic can be understood. The very winds 
must have carried it in the louse -dust. And 
wherever it went there were more lice to act 
as new distributing centres and set hew attacks 
going. 

Tho iusoet pests of war, then, constituted 
a danger as great as the enemy himself, and a 
danger against which the most unsleeping 
vigilance was required. Only by scientific 
work of tho most advanced kind could that 
danger be met. The scientist was every whit 
as important to the army iw its discipline, its 
munitions of war, or its commissariat. And 
just as the soldier by his efforts builded tho 
foundation of future liberty and peace so did 
the .scientist build the foundations of future 
health. 

One of tho greatest of these foundations wa** 
recognition of the fact that “ cure ” in the 
sense of complete emancipation from a dii^ease 
once cont racted was at best a very problematical 
thing. The malarial epidemics of the war, 
for example, led those who devoted tiihe to 
their study to the reluctant conclusion that 
in very many instances complete cure of 
malaria was not achieved even by the most 
thorough quinine treatment. The cases tended 
to recur ; they wore apt to reach a stage at 
which quinine no longer exerted its full effect ; 
health in the most complete sense of that tenn 
was lost. 

And if this was true in the case of malaria 
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against which a drug usually regarded as a 
“ specific ” was available, how juuch more 
true would it be in regard to diseases for which 
no “ specific drug had been diseovore«l. It 
came to be realized that infectious disease 
was often not mendy a temporary disaster 
but a j)ermanent catastrophe. So-called 
recovery was achieved, in some cases at any 
rate, not by the complete destruction of the 
tiiseaso in the patient’s blood, but by the 
continued activity of tho blood against the 
disease — ^l>y overwork of the blood, if tlio term 
may be used. 

Tills possibility first presented itself when 
|t was fo\iud that syphilis could he cont-i*actod 


to his usual allowa.nce evperieijces no in* 
convenience. If, however, he stops smoking 
for some time and tluai ri'sunu's, his usual 
allowance will be a|)t to make liim very unuell. 
lie will sutler from tobacco poisoning. In 
other words liis “ toleranci' " for tol)acco (‘xist s 
only so lofig as his use of tol)a.c(*o conti nu<*s. 
Relaxation in the use of tobacco imims at 
once relaxation of tol(*rance. 

Applied to disease this view amounted to a 
new conception. It was seen that ('ven 
diseases like scarlet f(n^(‘r might, once they 
had been contracted and “ recovered ” from, 
make contimial demands on th(*ir victim, who 
in ordtw to liold t}\ein in jd>eyanc«' must exert 
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anew when thorough treatment by “ 006 ” 
had been administered. Up to that moment 
it had been supposed that “ one attack of 
syphilis conferred immunity,” or, in other 
words, that once tho attack had boon recovered 
from the body remained permanently hostile 
to any other attack. The new knowledge 
suggested tho idea that possibly tho first 
attack had not been recovered from : that 
the germ of the disease was only being held in 
check by streniious efforts. And this view 
received confirmation from tho fact that, in 
later life, when strength might be expected to 
be flagging, so-called tertiary symptoms often 
showed themselves. 

A more popular illustration would be the 
smoker who while ho smokes continually up 


slrcngtli agaiiiMt them, tlms l<-f)lctiug liis 
native resources. The work at various sp(3cial 
hospitals confinned this view iii many directions, 
for it was found that men of a weak and 
feclilc type hivd usually suffered from severe 
infectious diseases in early life, had been 
unable to t>lay games at school and had 
generally lived within restricted limits. In 
the case of tnaich fever one of tlie most striking 
facts elicited by the clinical study of the 
disease wa« that those who showed in greatimt 
degree evil aft<'r-eff<*etH w(Te men who hafl 
been unwell in the other conditions and whoso 
standard of health before infection with 
trench fever had been low. 

This bo<ly of knowledge afforded a new 
conception of the diseases of middle age. 
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ciisoaseH alremly in a vagvin way con?ioc*te<l 
with f*arlier inh^ctioun attackn. It was seen 
that as the natural powers of tho body tended 
to decline the unerpial struggle witli diseases 
which n'lnained in tho system must tend to 
be decid(Hl in favour of the diseases. As a 
result various V)reakdowns vv'ouM be liable to 
occur. 

The v’ast import auet* of tliis could not bo 
misst^d at a moiin‘nt wIkmj tlu* country relied, 
as at no pn^vioiis period, on the exen'tions of 
its middl(‘-ag(‘d })opulation. These men with 
their aeeumulat(‘d stones of exp<*ri(aice con- 
stitut'd a, large national asset. The ravages 
of chronic disease wer(‘ se<‘n in their tr«u^ light 
as a ca.tastro()h('. 

And th(^n camo the knowledge that preven- 
tion was not only better than cure, l>ut the 
only rena'dy in which trust could be reposed. 
Cure (‘X(.‘e|>t w here specific drugs like “ hOh ’ 
and (juiniiio existed was at best very doubtful. 
And even “ () 0 () ” and quinine had their signal 
failunvs. Prevention offered absolute safety. 
The nat ion began to wake up to the knowledge 
that at home scarlet fev'cr, measles, rheumatic 
fever, whooping cough and a host of oMh'i* 
conditions n'lnained complete mysteries. No 


one knew how they were paused, or how propa- 
gated, or whether insect pests played any part 
in th dr distribution. No treatment affected 
them. It was seen that a deadly danger to 
the commiuiity remained almost unrecognixtul 
and certainly uncontrolled. 

There came, a.s has boon pointed out in an 
earlier chapter of this history, a national 
aw'akening as widespread as it wjvs sudden. 
Two great new^ idctis inspired tho popular mind, 
tho first that medical research must be made a 
business of the nation and must bo pursui' l 
by ev^ery means until the ways of disease were 
known ; the s(^cond tint such disease as 
could not be j>revented must bo attacked and 
t reated seriously at the eairliest possible moment 
- that is to say, in the vast majority of cases, 
in childhood. 

It was seen that medicine no longer ooucerned 
(Uily the doctor. It' (*011001*00(1 jnst as \'ital]y 
the entoiiKjlogist, the student of ius(H*t life and 
inseet ways, the man wIkj luitil shortly before 
the war was oftim assailed by cheap jibes and 
sneers. T(.) the (entomologist belonged th(' 
right to tracer the course* of disease in its winged 
and creeping carriers, to him also belonged 
the credit of discoveries the value of wliich 
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could not be assessed. It is no exaggeration to 
say that had Sir David Bruce an<l Major Jiyaiu 
not made special efforts to obtain entomo- 
logical help in their treneli fever work, at 
first in the person of Lieutenant l*eaco(^k and 
later in that of Lieutenant l^loyd, upon whom 
the bulk of the work fell and to whom tlierefore 
great credit is due, the remarkable |>rogress 
of the work could not liave been aebieved. 
Happily Sir David Brnco stood in the very 
front rank of those great nua\ of science who 
have rid the world of infectious disease by 
jireventing it, and tlie necessity of entomo- 
logical help was ever present to liis mind. 
Maj(^r Byam, too, had returned to Kiiglaml 
from Egypt after a distinguished career in 
th(^ Egyptian Army in constant warfare with 
<1 iseaso. 

These investigators brought to the study nf 
a European disease the metliods of tropical 
medicine and this for the fu*st time. 'I'Iki 
results more than justilied tlu^ di‘partur(‘. 
'They stultified, ind(MMl, the older metliods of 
dealing with these matters. And they made 
absolutely imperative a changt^ in our met hods 
of work at home. 

But the entomologist was not th(< only 
man of science whose servict^s were esscmtial 
to the now campaign against disease. Not 
less essential were the ser\'ices of th(' .sanitary 
engineer. The problem of malaria is (;s.sen- 
tially a problem of drainage, l-pon the 
efficiency of the work of the sanitary engineer 
<leponded the health of our armies in filaces 
like the Htruma Vhilley, becaiisii on his labours 
the destruction of Anojiheles mosquitos liinged. 
Again, the war against rats is largely a sanitary 
matter depending on the proper construction 
of drains and the efficient disposal of refuse. 
The scourge of plague also must be combated 
by this supremely important worker. Finally, 
the cleansing of our cities, the introduction of 
good lighting, of good ventilation, of efficient 
and sufficient bathing facilities, all tend to 
the banishing of lice and so to the lightening 
of the threat of louse -borne epidemics. 

Before the war the sanitary engineer was 
scarcely taken into accoimt ; the medical 
profession at home, outside the Public Health 
Service, seemed to be quite iminstructed in 
the vital importance of sanitary work. What 
in the tropics was regarded as of supreme 
moment was looked upon genei ally in England 
as an interesting departure. 

The nation owed a great debt of gratitude 


to the .^rmy Medical Service and to the 
brilliant staffs of workei-s acting under its 
direction for the enlightenment won and the 
knowledge dis.seminafiMl. And that tbe nation 
was not insiMisible of it.s debt was shown by a 
remarkable re|)ort. issued in 101 rt by Sir (leorge 





[CatfUiUaii M’rt/ Hironh. 

INCINEHATOk. 

Mc’.vrnan, (’In'cf Medical Ofbeer to the Board of 
Education, on the Future of .Medical hklii- 
cation ill haigland. Tu that report Sir (leorge 
(Milled attention to the new era which had Ixm'ii 
bc'gun by the war and t-o the new demands 
that era must make. pointed out that 

medicine had hceomc^ le.ss an affair of the 
individual and more an affair of the State, 
that not the cure of disiMise hut the pri^ser- 
vatiori of health was t he nnil i.ssuo at stake. 

In this respeet the lack of training in 
provontivi? medicine was deplorable, ft was 
equally impoitant that a doctor should under' 
stand the value of |)n)veritive measures as that 
ho sliould understand the diagnosis of di.sea.se 
or the mi'thods of treatment in vogii«^ at the 
moment. The liasis of mediiial education 
must be broiuhaied, tla^ range of knowledge 
acquired widened to (anbrace new sulijccts of 
study. The doctor must be prepansl to live 
less to himself and more to the (Himmunity at 
large. 

This report, and the fact is full of Higniticanc(% 
received an enthusiastic welcome by 
whole Pre.ss of the country. The welcoiiK^ 
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wan ma<l(? th(^ oroasioii loo, in soino directions, 
of a demand for res(*arcli work into our homo 
<lisea.ses. The heaehcial aclivitios f)f tlio 
Medical l-^osearcli *( ’oniinittce under the able 
direction <>,f Sir Walter Fletcher and of the 
I-iister Institute under Sir I)a.\'id Bruce and 
Dr. Martin were recognizcul, and the hope 
was (ixpiessed that these a^aaicies might prove 


instrumental in initiating a great new cam 
paign on behalf not only of the children 1 )ih: 
of the a<Iult population. 

Thus the campaign against the insect pests 
of war broadened into a campaign dest ined to 
be carried on against the insect pests of 
civilian life and, yet more broadly, against the 
whole citadel of disease. 



MOTOR-BOAT LABORATORY ON 
THE TIGRIS. 


CHAPTER CCLVl. 

THE REDEMPTION OF 
MESOPOTAMIA. 


K\knts in Mesopotamia, March, Septkmukr, n)JS, and theik ( owexion with the Aram 
Movement 'rruKisii Retreat from Persia .Ienc tion oe Hi ssians am) Rrhisii (’APiirRE 
or Samarra British in Semmer Qearterh 'Phe N’k torv at IPn.madie I-^eeec t oe Cenerai. 
Aelenhv's Seecesses in Palestine .Ierel Hamrin and I'errei' Operations Death oe Sir 
S l’ANLI'N' MaEDE - ( JeNERAL MARSHALL Co.M M AN I) lOR- 1 N ( 'll I E E SAKAI/rE'I'AN pASS SiH/eD 
Khan BAiiiiDAiHE Battle -Pi rseit of 'Perks ep the Aleppo Poiad Phi: Mosei: Road Dash 
Roetp: throeoh I’ersRa opened New "Pureo ( ;erm an J)esi(;\s W ork of the Civii 
Administration Pri^speri'I’v reterns to P>aohdad 'Phe New Order on the 'I'KiRis Sir 
Perev (’o\ \ isits Kerhela and Xe.ief 'Phe Mi rdi:r of ('APr\iN M vrshall I'li piiRArEs 
TrIHES pacified Res'I'DRINi; the (iARDEN OF IOden Hindiah Barraoe opened Rei-ations 
W ITH ('ESTRAI. ArAHIA AND THE RIAN l^»EDOCIN 'Phe SrREIRJLE HKIAN EEN PHE I^^MIRS OF RiADH 
AND HaTT. ThN SaUD AND THE ShERIF OF Mecc'A AELIED BrIPISH 'ProoPS IN THE IIeD.JA/ 
'Perks-fear for Syria Int^rdependeni e of I’ai.espine and M esopo pamia OperaVions 
ATTITI'DE of the f.^EDOEIN OF THE SvRIAN DeSERT. 


A FTP^H tho oaptupo of Baghdail 
(('luiptor 001, Vol. XIII) l)y Sir 
Staiilay Maudo in Maich, 1917, 
Fxpoilitionapy PVirco had still much 
to do to make tho British position in Low'cr 
Mesopotamia secure. It had, further, to open, 
arid keep o})on, communications with north- 
west Persia, besides giving such iiulirect 
support as was possible to the ant i-'Purkish 
movement in ^Arabia. Direct co-operation 
with the P]gyptian Expeditionary Forrre and 
with the armies of the King of the Hedjaz and 
other Arab rulei-s depended upon the devidop- 
ment of the campaign in Palestine. OpiTu- 
tions carried out by Sir Stanley Maude in 
Marcli May, 1917, on the Dialah (Persian) 
front and u|) the Tigris to Samarra f)laced 
Baghdad out of immediate danger from 
countor-attack, and the British bold on the 
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PhiphiRtes, ill its iuid<llc lowor < (>ui.s(‘, was 
<lctinitcly cstalilislmd by thi^ capture of 
Ramadie in Scjitemla r, 1917. 'Phe 'Purks, 
undiR’ ( Jerman iuspii .it ion, had elalioratyod 
plans for the i’(H*o\ ei y of Baghdad, hut t hese 
[)lanH, shaki'U by the «outimied success of t-lie 
British operatioU'^ in Mesopotamia itself, were 
completely u|is(*t iu t!ie autuuiu (»f 1917 hy 
Sir Edmund Allenhy's r'amfiaign iu Southern 
Palestine. As a remit of the piercing of the 
lieersheha-t hiza front the two (lerman divi 
sions brought to Aleppo with a view to 
operations in Mesopotamia diverted to 

Palestine hy taaicial vou Falkenhayn. then 
Oeniian militaiy adviser to the Pinks in Asia. 
Idiis cliangi; of direction was decided u|)on 
immediately after tlu^ fall of (hiza (Xovem- 
ber 7, 1917) ; two days previously the garrison 
at 'Pekrit, thr* enemy advanced post on tlio 
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'I’igriH bolow MoHLil and tlio probable starting 
point for tlio eontornplat(Ml operations against 
IbiglKlad, had been completely defeate<l by 
|)art of 0(!neral Mandii’s force. On tlie 19th 
of the sanu' month Sir Stanley Ma\ide died at 
lhighda<l, a victim of cholei*a. Ho was suc- 
ceeded by one of his ablest lieutenants, 
(ieneral Sir VV. H. Marshall, who continued 
liis late chief’s policy of the offensive-didensivcv 
In Marcjli, 1918, l)y a sharp and sudden 
blow delivered from Kamadi<^, ho inflicted 
heavy losses on the 'ruiks and drove them 
headlong up the Kuphratos on the Aleppo roaid ; 
a little later, in a similair opca'ation east of 
Baghdad, Oeneral Marshall sent the er\emy 
back in confusion on the road to Mosul. This 
second advance also secured for the British 


complete control of the western end of the 
great highway from the Mesopotamian plain 
across the mountains by Kermanshah 4m<l 
Hamadan to Teheran, the route by which, 
for a brief period (Apnl-June, 1917), the 
Russians in Persia had linked up with tls^ 
British force. The control of this highway 
enabled a British column from Baghdad in 
the summer of 1918 to cross Persia to thn 
Casj)ian, and thus in part parry the develop 
mont of Turco-tlermari policy rendered possible 
by the collapse of Russia — th(' advance (nvstward 
thro I igh Transcai ic tisi a. 

Not less important than tho military opera 
tK)ns was the work of administration carried 
out by the Civil Commissioner, Sir Per(;y (’ox. 
and his assistants. Not only had order to Ix^ 
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inaiiitaincci, but in accord witli the public 
pledges given by Sir Stanley Maude on bcdialf 
of the British and Allied Governinonts the 
officials }»ad to seek the lielp of the “ nobles 
and elders and representativ^es ” in the nairwige- 
luent of their civil affairs, so that the Arabs 
might be “ united with [their] kinsmen in t he 
north, south, oast and west in n^alizing the 
asihrntions of [their] race.” Centuries of 
tyrannous inisgovernment and the Ottoman 
policy of sowing tlissension between one Arab 


L>r)r) 

the country people as well as tlie inerchattts 
and traders (d tlu^ cities ('njoyed a ))rosperity 
not exporieuctnl since tlie overthrow of t-ho 
Abbasid (oiliphs. At tlie sarH(' time, on 
their southei*u and westeiii Ixadia’s the people 
witnesse<l the sts'ady \Nithering of Ottoman 
power and j)r('sfi^(\ On the Ai*abiaii sIioih^s 
of the Persian (hilt they liad disappeared ; 
the Be<l()uin of t la* Syrian Dessert wt're almost 
all against the 'rurks : in Central Arabia 
I bn Kashid, the yoimg Kmir of Hail, aloix' 



THE SACRED CITY OF NEJEF 


tribe aiuj its neighbours, combined with the 
almost complete oconotnic ruin of t he country, 
luwi, however, rendered most of the riverain 
Arabs highly suspicious and hostile to any 
kind of control. In the early phases of the 
campaign Arabs had both aided and op|)osed 
the British ; they had, in search of loot, indif- 
ferently harried small Turkish and British 
columns and stragglers, and even after the fall 
of Baghdad various tribes gave trouble. 
While, however, marauding bands were finnly 
chastised, every consideration was shown for 
the wishes of the peacefully disposed, and the 
officials, military and civil alike, in a |)eriod 
which was measurable by months, won the 
confidence of the majority of the inhabitants, 
including the important Shi’ito community at 
Kerbela and Nejef. Freed from the merciless 
severity of the Ottomans, assured of safety 
to life and property, supplied with water to 
irrigate their lands, provided with railways 
and improved river transport, reaping the 
advantages of medical care and sanitation. 


supported the Ottomans, \a bile from Hiadh 
f h(' Beni Sand (” W ahih’s rebel brood ”), 
firm allies of Britain, had eon(juere<| the 
greater part t)f X(*jd. Kmir Aixlul A/.iz 

ibn 8aud of Biadh was hr‘l|)(‘d in his ea.mpa.ign 
against the Emir of Mail by the Medja/. Arabs, 
and they in turn aid(‘(l ami were ai<led by the 
British in Palestine (Chapter ('(hVLVIll, 
Vol. XYII). So that. not. only was J^ower 
Mi^sopotamia firmly held by tlu^ British and 
communicat ion established through INasia wit h 
the Caspian, hut. there was, in effect , in the 
latter half of 1!M8, an Alliod front stretching 
from the Mtaliterraneaii to th(^ Persian (Inif. 

Tbo Me.so|)o(amia eampaign of 19M» 17, up 
to tbo capture of Baghdad, liad followcal the 
line of the 'figris. 'Phe river, apart from the 
railway built to serve the nceils of the British, 
was th (5 begiiming and end of all traflie. and 
movement from Baghdad to the Persian Gulf. 
It ran IxTween wide stretebes of swamp or 
desert, so that operations were confined to 

210-2 



A GROUP AT ZOBEIR. 


the noiglihoiirhood of its banks. Boyond 
Baghdad, liovvovor, tho problem was different. 
The enemy retreated along divergent linos, 
which tended to become ev(?r more distant 
from one anotlier, yet for a considerable 
period the Turks w'ere never so remote from 
Baghdad itself as to preclude the danger of a 
sudden descent on the city. The problem, 
in short, was that of making Baghdad secure, 
and that could not be done save by offensive 
measures. Baghdad was not a fortr(?ss capable 
of defence, nor would British prestige be served 
had the enemy been allowed to remain in the 
neighbourhood of tho city. 

The enemy was in three main directions ; 
north-east of Baghdad along the Dialah up 
to aixd beyond the Persian frontier ; north of 
Baghdad along the 'Pigris ; and west of 
Baghdad on the Euphrates about Kama<lio. 
The Turks* base was at Mosul in Upper Meso- 
potamia, wlience they had free communication 
with Syria and Anatolia, and tho use of the 
Baghdad railway as far tw it was open. For 
tho time being (March, 1917) all the enemy 
forces in Lower Mesopotamia were, as stated, 
in retreat before tho victorious British. The 
arms of^ the Expeditionary Force were now, 
for the defence of Baghdad, s^retui out fanwise.. 


as in the first winter’s campaign from Basra, 
when Sir John Nixon sent his divisions east, 
north and west up the Karim, the Tigris, 
and the Euphrates. Baghdad was tho advanced 
base, depending on Basra, just as in 1915 Basra 
was in a sense the advanced base, depending 
on India. 

For the British force tho capture of Baghdad 
did not mean even a pause in the operations. 
Part of the 18th Turkish Corps, or what re- 
mained of it after its defeat at Kut, was still 
struggling to extricate itself along the Tigris 
from the clutches of General Maude’s advanced 
columns ; wliile to the north-east it was 
imperative to try to intercept the 13th Turkish 
Corps, which was falling back from Persia 
along the Harnadan road before General 
Baratoff’s Russians, and to prevent ita j miction 
with tho 18th Corps. General Baratoff’s 
small force, with varying fortune, had for a 
long while been fighting the Turks in North- 
West Persia, and in a previous chapter 
(CCI, vol. XIII) it was briefly mentioned 
that on April 2, 1917, a Junction between 
the Cossacks and the British was effected at 
Kidl Robat, which is on the Dialah tributary 
of the Tigris, 70 miles north-east of Baghdad. 
The story of the Turks’ headlong retreat along 
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the historic highway across the Persian border 
remains to be told. 

The strategic results of the fall of Kut on 
February 24, 1917, had boon imnionse and far- 
reaching. It caused stir and movement in all 
the Turkish armies in Asia. At once on the 
distant Persian front the Turks had begun to 
fall back from near Hamadan. General Harat- 
off gave chase, pressing hard on the heels of the 
enemy's rearguards, who fought many a 
de.sperate action wliile the bulk of the force 
fled through a wasted and inhospitable co\mtry 
towards Mesopotamia. On March 11, the day 
on which General Maude entered Baghdad, they 
had passed Kennanshah ; about the 20th they 
reached the formidable Pai Tak Pass, whore 
at last they were able to make a stand. In one 
sense the task of the Turkish commander was 
simple, for along the w'hole of tins moimtain 
road, winding between snow-clad ranges, no 
turning movement was possible. At the Pai 
Tak gorge, a strong fortified position enabled 
him to hold up General Baratolt for the best 
part of a fortnight. It is probable that his 
resistance in this stronghold could liave been 
indefinitely prolonged, but ho had to count with 
the danger to his rear ; tlie Britisli were 
advancing up the roa<l towards Kasr-i-Shirin 


on the frontier, and, had ho delayed too long, ho 
would certainly liave boon (uit off. On 
March 30, therefore, ho fell back, the Russians 
pursuing, and on the 31st Uio Turks wore at 
Kasr-i-8hirin. 

It was a terribly depleted and exhausted 
army wliich had thus succeeded in olYocting 
its escape. In peace t ime the country travei*sed 
is not ill-provided with supplies, for tins is t he 
pilgrim route to the sacred cities of Nejef and 
Kerbohi, along which 50,000 pious Shi’ites (or 
Shiahs) pass annually and roly upon the 
villagers for food. But the country was now 
devastated by the passage of six armies in 
twelve montlis — Turks and Cossncks laid fol- 
lowed one an()th(*r n'peatedly along t his road, 
living on the country ; and the population was 
scattered, villages dereli(;t, and su|)plies not to 
be had. Mr. Fdmund Candler, the coriespon- 
<lent of the British Piess with the Mesopo- 
tamian Force, who afterwards met the first 
Russians who established toucli with the 
British at Ki/.il Robat, learned from them stune 
details of the Turks’ terrible flight. All the 
way the road was littered wit-li dead mules, 
horses and camels. The troops were reduced 
by typhus, most of t-hern wer() l>arefootcd, and 
thousands fell from exhaust-icai. At every vil- 
i 
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laga MOW Turkish gi'iix es wero soeu ; 2,000 waro 
counted at. Kamianshah alorio. 

On tlio saruB day t hat t ho 13th Turkish Oorj^s 
foil hack through Kasr-i-Shirin ( Jctiaral Maudo’s 
right wing had r(‘a(‘hc(l Deli Al)bas, a littlo 
more than liali’way from Baghda<l to Kasr-i- 
Shirin. 'J'ho British cohunn had cncoiintcrc<l 
considerable diOiculties, owing to the number 



[Offu inl photograph. 

INDIAN LANCRRS LEAD THE ADVANCE 
ACROSS THE JEBEL HAMRIN. 


of small rivers and canals, most of which ha<l 
had to bo bridged. On March 18 it had 
reached the proHf)erous town of Bakuba, on the 
Persian road ; on the 23rd it captured Shah- 
roban, after lively tighting ; and on the 25th 


it was heavily engaged about the Jobel Hamriii 
range. Here the Turks were in an ideal 
position commanding the adjacent country, and 
they were in too great force for the British, 
ordy two brigades strong, to dislodge them. 
Tho battle was sanguinary, and the enemy 
only yielded their ground when tho 13th 
Corps on the P(?rsian border was safe. Viewing 
the Turkish operations on tliis Rank as a whole 
it must be admitted that the loadersliip 
showed a liigh degree of skill, as, indeed, it 
had done during the equally difficult retreat 
from Kut to Baghdad. B«it though tlie 
British were unable to cut off the Turkish 
army retreating from Persia, they prevented 
it from effecting a direct junction with tho 
18i-h Corps in Mesopotamia and compelled 
it to retire from Kasr-i*Shirin by a mon^ 
northerly route, so tliat its strength only became 
available ff)r offensive purposes at a later 
date. 

Although a junction between B.itish and 
Russiaixs was nuado on April 2 no continuous 
line was maintained. It was only a hurried 
meeting, and tho single squadi’on of Cossacks 
left tho same night. Neither force could 
stretch its lino of communications far enough 
to keep up contact. Tho British column, how- 
ever, roTuained long enough to see the Russians 
well established on tho Dialah and was tlien 
withdrawii. Tliis enabled Gefieral Maude to 
resume his operations along tho Tigris. He 
was anxious to reach Samarra as early as pos- 
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fiiblo, for two reasons. In the first place, it 
would give him control of the isolated 70-milo 
section of the Baghdad Railway, with its 
northern terminus at Samarra ; in the second, 
it would enable him to av ert the possible danger 
of inundations from the Tigris and Kuphrates. 
The latter object was pressing, bocauso the 
flood season was at hand. Kvery spring the 


Part of it was bmught down tovv^ards the Tigris 
and tlu-own against the British right flmik in 
order to retard its advance, (iloneral Maude, 
howev^er, so disposed liis troops that an attack 
launched by Welsh and Wiltshire battalions 
was a coinnlete surprise, and the (uieiuy were 
luice more fliuig back into the .lebel Ifainriri 
rang(‘. Moanwliih^ other troops had Ixaui 



KASR-I-SHIRIN. 


Tigris deposits so much mud on its bed that in 
the course of centuries its level has been raised 
above the plain, and its waters are only con- 
tained in the flood season by the “ bunds,” or 
artificial embankments, about 3 ft. high. 
This feature of Lower Mesopotamia forms an 
interesting geographical study, and from the 
military point of view it was always a source 
of anxiety in the spring ; for, had the burn Is 
been cut, enormoius tracts of couritry would 
have been flooded or turned into swamp. For 
this reason the district about Samarra is of 
peculiar strategic importance, as the laud there 
f )r the first time risei well above the river 
lev^el ; so that whoever controls the Samarra 
district controls the waters of the Tigi is below 
that point. 

The Tigris troops, therefore, wasted no time 
in seoui’ing the country as far north as possible, 
and by the end of M vrch, by a brilliant attack, 
had thrown the Turks across the Shatt-el- 
Adhaim, a left tributary about 30 miles from 
Samarra. They were then delayed by a 
development wliich had been partly anticipate 1. 
The 13th Turkish Corps from Persia, having 
succeeded in crossing tho Dialah north of 
Kizil Robat, was free to adopt an offensive rdle. 


[)ushing north along the railway from Baghdad, 
which is built oh the right ba’ik of tlr; Tigris. 
They were within 12 miles of Samarra when 
(hey found (he Turks |)osted in a formidahle 
position a))out tho ancient city of Istabulnl 
Three mihv-i to the soulJi tlie British had con- 
centrated behind the ruins of the famous forti- 
fied line know/i to tho (1 reeks as the Median 
Wall, around whose mud bastions in long-past 
ages every conquering race of (ho Fast has 
fought for mastery. On April 21 tho British 
attacked in force, but tlie old, stubborn s|)irit 
of the Turk in d(*fe:ioe asserted itself, arid he 
.showerl on this day a more resolute op|K)sili(>n 
than had boon soon sinee the fall of K»it. The 
British troops -Kighlanders, Fuglish batta- 
lions, •Gurkhas, Sikhs atvl Punjabis -flung 
themselves against the oa >my's machine gun- 
ners with a dasli and gallantly worthy of the 
best traditions of the .Mesopotamian Arjiiy ; 
they stormed one of the enemy's main re- 
doubts, lost it, iiud again captunvl it. By 
nightfall f le y had won so imvh groun 1 that tho 
Turks w’^ero obliged to fall hack to a second 
j)osition six Fiiiles nearer Samarra. Another 
hotly contested action, and tie? battle for tho 
railway tenninus was over. The enemy re- 
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treated north, leaving the station undefended. 
Fire had destroyed a groat part of it, but a rich 
booty in railway material — onginos, trucks, and 
other rolling stock -was found, and aft(*rwar<ls 
greatly assisteil the transport. In little moio 
than a fortniglit trains were running between 
Saniarra arid Tlaghdad. 'rhus the whole 
section of the railway built by the (3(TJnans 
had fallen praeticuilly intact into Sir Stanley 
Maiuh^^s hands, the dang(‘r of inundations 
from the river was past, and two of the main 
objects of the post-Baghdad campaign had 
thereby been accomplished. Samarra city 
itself, once the capital of the Caliphs, which lies 
on the left, or eastern bank of the Tigris, 
i\'as also occupied. 

One more important operation bofoie the enil 
of the campaigning season remains to be 
rioted. While the fate of the railway was 
being decided at Isbibulat the I Ilth , Turkish 
Corps attempted a fresh ofTeivsivo in a last 
desperate hojie of saving it. Issuing from the 
Jebel Hamrin I’ango after some extraordinary 
marching two groups of infantry had ]nished 
swiftly down the Shatt-el*A<lhaim towards the 
Tigris. In their haste the first group was sent 


forward 17 miles in advance of the second. The 
chance of defeating the enemy in detail was to< > 
good to bo missed. The first group was engaged . 
heavily punished, and pursued along tin 
.\dhaim, and after many losses both groups 
were driven back into the Jebel Hamrin. 
whence they came. The result of the last 
fighting of the campaigning season had thu,. 
been most satisfactory. During April :i,00o 
prisoners had been taken. The enemy's spirit 
had boon lirokon. 11 is 13th and 18th Corps, or 
what romainod of thorn, had boon driven back^ 
the former into the hills on the north-east, tho 
latter north to d'ekrit, so that no enemy was 
to be found within 40 or 50 miles from Baghdad, 
and tlio [losition of the whole force in Mesopo 
tamia was comparatively safe. 

.After April (1917) the troops were distributed 
in summer quarters, so that tho tl’ials of the 
ajqiroaching .season might 1)0 faced in the most 
toloralile conditions. Experience had pro\ed 
that it was both unprofitable and destructive ( f 
moral to carry on canqiaigning \mdor the 
bla/.ing heat of tho Mesopotamian sun. Town- 
shend’s “ Invincibles,” it is true, had fought 
tho battle of Kut in June and rested little during 
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the whole summer of 1915, but the strain hatl 
loft them mu^h weakened, and the example 
was not one to be imitated. 

In the year following the authorities adopted 
the policy of practically suspending operations 
during the summer, and the wisdom of this 
course was very apparent in 1917. Tliis wa:; 
the hottest season in Mesopotamia of which 
there was any record. Baghdadis remend)ercd 
notliing like it before, and at Basra, owing to 
I ho moisture in the air, the conditions wore oven 
more trying. Temperatures of over 120® F. in 
the shade were common. Fortunately the 
arrangements made for mooting this trying 
ordoal were ample. Some of the troops had 
been dispatched to India on well-oarnod leave, 
and the bulk were drawn into reserve an<l 
distril)uted in the coolest spots along the river. 
Ice plants also had been installed, bathing 
facilities created, and many other things were 
done, with such happy results for the comfort 
of the force that the sick rate this year was far 
lower than in 101(5. It must not bo supposed, 
however, that the soldiers stagnated during this 
respite from active service. “ Manly sports,” 
\\ rol e Sir Stanley Maude, “ which are so essen- 
tial to the well-being of the soldier, wore freely 
indulged m with beneficial results t<j the 
health and future fitness of the Army ” ; while 
training continued in the early mornings and 
late evenings. It will be soon that the grave 
faults disclosed at an earlier stage in the medical 
and sanitary arrangements, as well as in the 
military conduct of the Expedition, had been 
remedied. 

It was imiortunato, in view of the proved 
wisdom of this policy of the siunmer resting 
time, that in July — the very month when the 
heat became most unbearable — a considerable 
operation was imdertaken on the I^uplirales. 
The enemy force on that river had, after the 
fall of Kut, retreated towards Ramadic, un- 
pursued by the British, but in April a small 
force had been sent across from the Tigris at 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates, the 
two rivers being here only 40 miles apart. 
Feluja was not too far away to bo held com- 
fortably from Baghdad, and from it a watch 
could be kept on the Turks upstream. The 
situation could not bo regarded as satisfactory ; 
and seeing the Turks quietly in possession of 
B-amadie and the coimtry below it, some 
of the Arab tribes, for subsidies received, 
aided the enemy, while others defied all 
authority — as w€w their wont. A column 


was tlKTcfore s nt on July 10 in d«>al wilh 
a hostile force of about 1,000 'rurks and 2.000 
Arabs of tho Dolaim tribe (*(*ritrod on Ramndie. 
On the llth the ontMoy ndvaiicod posit ieus 
wore driven in and t.la^ British piM^part'd for 
the final nssaidt. But one «»f t h(‘ blinding 



FUNERAL OF A SIKH. 

dust, storms which are so common a feature in 
Mesopotamia now sprang up, the boat was 
already intense, ami tlie position of tho troc ps 
was becoming more and more difiicult. T)a» 
order for the attack was tboreforo cancolled, 
and the next day, tho heat wave being worse, 
tho whole operation was abandoned. It was 
tho only real failuro of (lenoral Maude’s |)li ns 
since he had been iu tho chief command, but 
the decision to retire was well adviseil. Tho 
enemy, emboldened >)y tho British retieat, 
followcwl up the rearguards somewhat trucu- 
lently, ami appear to have boon anim vteil by 
a spirit of false oonfi<lonco, for which they paid 
dearly two uumtl s later when the next move 
against Rainadie was made. 

Major-deneral Sir H. T. Brooking was in 
command of this operation. Aimed Bey, 
tho Turkish commander, had had the hardihood 
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INDIAN CAVALRY AT RAMADIB DUMP. 


to remain within striking (iistanee, having 
received roinforcoments. On the J^ritish side 
very careful preparations had been rnade» 
because it was determined that this time the 
blow should bo a crushing one. Tiie battle 
j)lan aimed at notliing less than the capture of 
the whole enemy force Sucli an unusual 
feat was quite possible in this instance owing 
to the nature of the country. The Turks’ 
only line of retreat w’as by the Aleppo road 
alongside the Kiqdirates, and if they could bo 
surprised and a strong force thrown loimd 
their rear across this road, they might be pinned 
down against the river. Tactical skill of a 
liigh order wais necessary 'for such an operation, 
and the enemy must be deceived, both before 
and during the battle, as to the direction of 
the main attack. Elaborate steps, therefore, 
wore taken to induce the eixemy to expect 
the attack on his left, by the river; and to 
add colour to this idea the Euphrates w’a.s 
bridged somewhat lower down and a road 
constructed on the opposite bank, where 
su|)plie8 and trooj)s were collected. Three 
miles before Eamadie the Turks liehl an 
advanced position on Mushaid Ridge. Before 
daybreak on September 28 tliis was out- 
flanked, the enemy was driven into his main 
position, a semi-circular line a mile from the 
town, and compelled to fight a severe battle 
during the day. Meanwhile the cavalry, 
screened by the Mushaid Ridge, wore hurried 


round the flank, and after eight hours’ 
marching were established astride the Aleppo 
road. At night they prepared for a desperate 
struggle. This cavalry force, however, was 
furnished with jnachine-guns, and when the 
Turks .sought to break through they wore 
flung back into Ramadie. A general attack 
wdth all arms of the British force began, when 
suddenly the Turkish gvms became silent, and 
white flags went up all along the line. It 
was a general surrender. Ahmed Bey was 
captured at his headquarters, and when the 
full count of prisoners was made they amounted 
to 3,500. 

It wa.s a finished piece of work, and one of 
the completest victories w^on in Mesopotamia, 
and indeed, on a small scale, in the W'hole war. 
The Turks were doubtless outnumbered, bul 
they had been able to choose their own ground, 
and wore at liberty to fight or retreat. Had 
Alunod Bey correctly measured the chances and 
declined the battle, a determined rearguard 
could have saved the bidk of his army, as the 
pursuit was practically restricted to a single 
road. It is very rare in modern war for a 
whole force to be surrounded and compelled to 
surrender en masse, and only great efficiency 
in the Staff and Intelligence work could liavc 
achieved such a surprise. Sir Stanley Mamie, 
however, was accustomed in working out his 
plant to give his personal attention to the 
smallest detail and to see things for himself 
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on the spot. Ho travelled to and from the 
front linos in an aeroplane, at Hamadio as 
well as on other fronts. His staff, thinking 
of the value to the whole force of the life of 
its brilhant commander, often opposcnl his 
flying, but his choice of a way to do anything 
was always the quickest way. In the same 
way he was wont to travel up and down the 
river in a glisseur — a strange -looking motor 
)H>at which, owing to the shallow depth of t he 
slicam, w^as mounted with an air propeller, 
and which skimmed the surface at, a speed of 
to miles an hour. 

d'he effect of tlio enemy rout at Ramadie was 
considorahle, and after the (lermans’ nmch- 
advertised intention of restoring the situation 
in the Kast, this first blow' in the new campaign 
was vvelcotnod as of good augury. Jt was cta*- 
tain, however, that the ']\uks would not lightly 
gi\'e up the Impe of recovering liaghdad “the 
glorious.” Hut tw'o months later came the 
magnificent successes of ( General Allenby in 
Rilestino, which com|)letely altered the military 
situatio n in t his pa rt of the world.* Hence- 

* Now« of tho fall of iinglidafl and whnt followrd 
MpfM'ars to have boon oonconh^d from the 'rnrkish Army 
iti flalostine. Prinoners tnkon by Go loral Allonby pro- 
frssctl aMt(7nislnnent on hi'nring of those cvrniH. 


forth tlio oliiof tivKk of tho ooinmand in M.wopo- 
taiiiia was simply to rontimi.« to stroiiKih.m 
its position. Daiifjor from a. Tnrc..-< iormun 
offonsivo was no lonsor inotuihlo, iit spilo „f tho 
wil hilrawal of tho Kiissians. Din ing; I ho oai ly 
summor of l!)17 Conoral |{an,loirs f.,,,.,, had 
fnlldUsI a tisofnl function in prolonoi,,^, ((,„ 
British riKht flank tip tho Dialali, hot early in 
dnuo tlioy sent word that oa n.g to tho inoroasintr 

lauvt thoy had found it to o\aoimto 

their linos and withdraw into tho hills hoyond 
tho J’orsiau I, order. 'I'ho position of tho Kns- 
•siaiis in Moso|>otamia was not. a oomfml.ahio 
oui', with fomnmnioations over 4tHI miles loan 
across Porsia, and partly in hostile country. 
On ono occasion one of their detnehments 
amoiiK tho frontier hills was siirronmloil hy 
Knnis, and had to liofit a iiino-hmirs hattlo 
hoforo it could cut. its way through. In 
Dccondicr a small force of Bns.dans was once 
more aiiling the British on the Dialali frcait, 
hut after this (hey scian again to hinc with- 
< I raw'll. 

Bcfoi'c dealing with flu^ epcmiieus of f,he 
wdriter of 11)17-18. the general jiosition of th<‘ 
Mesopotemia Force at (he beginning of the 
eampaigning season muy lie indicated. On t he 
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SUPPORTS WAITING TO REINFORCE CAVALRY ATTACKING. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR' SIR STANLEY MAUDE. 
Held in the Citadel, Baghdad, November 25, 1917. 
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north-east, its right wing, it was opposed by the 
Turks who were holding the Jobol Hainriu 
range, which stretches obliquely across the 
country from the Persian border to the Tigris : 
while on the Tigris the enemy was outtonched 
in front of the ancient biblical city of Daur, 
and on the Euphrates the British left wing was 
secure at Ramadio. Early in October it was 
decided to occupy the debel Hamrin astride 
the Dialah in order to control the canals which 
watered a fertile tract of country in British 
occupation. This operation was entrusted to 
the corps under Lieut. -General Sir* William 
Marshall. The Turkish forces on this occasion 
evaded capture, but General Maude’s object 


Tudian cavalry groafly distinguished them- 
selves. Tokrit, the birthplace of S.iladiu, was 
occupied the noxttlay. Tt was not , liow(‘v'er, hold. 
It is a desert town, isolated in a stioti^h of 
barren coimtiy unroliovod by any ])ateh of 
cultivation ; a place full of moniorios of Asiatic 
conquer‘oi-s, but filthy, without ih'souicos, and 
needlessly romofo fi’om British Headquartcis - 
it is clo.se on 100 miles from Baghdad. Accord- 
ingly the main body of the troops was at once 
ordered back to the m(.)i’o convenient position 
al. 8amai*ra. 

On November 10, 1917. tiro Army in 

Mr'sopotamia suffered an iirotraiabh^ loss by 
tire death of tb(‘ Commnnd<M*-in-('bi«*f. 



was accomplished, and at very slight cost, and 
a position astride the Dialah gorge was gained, 
protectmg the headworks of the etinals. The 
main canals were rapidly bridged. Seventy -five 
bridges of various sizes were built in this area 
alone, and the Jebel Hamrin, which before 
was a roadless tangle of hills, was gradually 
pierced by a very complete and convenient 
system of roads. 

Whilst these operations on the Dialah front 
were in progress the 18th Turkish Corps — w hich 
must have been almost entirely reconstituted — 
undertook a counter-demonstration towards 
Samarra. Before they could con8oli<late the 
Turks were forced back on Daur, and then on 
to their riverhead at Tekrit, from which also 
they were driven in panic-stricken flight, their 
casualties being about 2,000, including 310 
taken prisoners. In this action, fought on 
November 6, Sikh infantry and British and 


Cholera was not opiflomic in Baghdad, fbe 
number of civses was few^er Gian forty, and it w as 
asingvdarly tragic circnmstauco that Sir Stanley 
Maude, who luul escaped several ]dots against 
his life by the vigilance of his guards, should 
have been singled out by the dread disease. 
He fell a victim to an act of coiu-losy at a native 
ontortainmont to which ho had been invited 
in a Jewish school in Baghdad. '1 ho only de- 
tailed account of this incident is given by an 
American w'ritnr, who had (;omo to Mesopo- 
tamia to describe the doings of the victorious 
Army, and was the guest of the Commander-in- 
Chief at the Rosi<loncy. The ontortainmeiit 
was an occasion of coremony. arul reprosouta- 
lives of a dozen Eastern races, wearing their 
finest garments, w'oro present in the hall : - 

A good half-hour was wasted in preliminary court o^ios. 
One person after another cam« tip and gmoted iho 
General, and there were nurnerotts intnxhKrtioriM. The 
chief rabbi of iho city, a larg(‘ hlack-bearded man in lorn' 
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silkon rol)'*K and a wliito-nnd ;;old turban, took a smit 
on thn other cnid of the little ^ilatforni and aHsi^ted in 
the eereinonies, while the headmaster, a tyj)ieal Baghdiul 
Jew with a Fnmeh education and old-fashioned French 
tnanners, hovered aViout and displayed his ph'asure in 
th<? occasion by mu<di suave gesticulation and many 
siuih's. 'I'hen they brought a small table and placred it 
before the Army (Jommander ami me, on which w’cn^ 
o cup-!, a pot of cofTee. a bowl of sugar, ami a jug of 
Ik. He drank the cothM*. a.nd he poured into it a large 
r]uantity of the cold raw milk. t drank the coffee, too. 
)ut without milk, . . . When it became certain that hs 
a»uld not live, tlm doctors asked what he had taken that 
light, and 1 told them. I’bey bail no sus[)icions at the 
ime and no thought of anything but of the ov<‘r 
whelming disaster, but they de<*i«le<l that that was where 
he probably got the infection. He had cholera in its 
most virulent form. 


face of affairs in Mesopotamia. At his death, 
in the words of his successor, the moral of the 
Army was inaguificeut, and its organizatifnt 
and training wore at a high level of efficiency, 
while the moral of the enemy was correspond- 
ingly low. His loss was keenly felt in every 
part of the Kmpire, and the King gave fitting 
(expression to the general feeling in the following 
mt^ssage of sympathy to the Army in Mesopo- 
(ainia ; — 

“ I have just heard with the deepe.st regret 
of the death, under such sad and tragic 
circumstances, of General Maude, who bus 


( 



General MarFhall. {Official pho'ograph. 

GENERAL MARSHALL LEAVING THE MAUDE MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


In a few daiys the Army Comumnder was 
dead. It was a bitter blow to the whole Army 
in Me.sopofamia, l)y M’hoin he wivs idolized, not 
only as a buider who had conducted them from 
victory to N'ictory, but also for the intense 
personal sympathy which existed between him 
and his soldiers. He had come to Mesopotamia 
when the Army was at the lowest ebb of its 
fortimes ; had led liis division in the dark days 
before the fall of Kut ; had bent himself to the 
stern work of reorganization through the hot 
months of the succeeding summer, and moved 
at last only when all was perfectly ready ; and 
finally, by his genius, he had altered the whole 


rendered incalculable services to India, the 
Kmpire, and the Allies. 

“ I join with my Army in Mesopotamia in 
mourning the loss of their gallant and 
beloved Commandor, but I am confident that 
his memory will ever be an incentive to the 
completion of the work for which he laboured 
and died, 

“Georok R.I.” 

The new Commander -in-Chief was Lieut. - 
f leneral Sir William Marshall ; his great services 
in the operations against Baghdad are described 
in Chapter CCI. The possibilities of operations 
against the ewmy were at this time somewhat 
restricted. Both on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris the Turks hod retreated out of rapid 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIK WILLIAM K. MARSHAU,, K.C.B., 
General Maude’s successor in command of the British Forces in Mesopotamia. 


Htriking distance ; on the former river their 
power had for tlio time been (•oinpl([»tely 
Hrnashod, and on the Tigris, where the British 
had a convenient railhead at Samar ra, it was 
viseless to extend the lines fart her by seeking out 
tho Turk across the desert. 

It wm only on the right flank, therefore, along 
the great Mosul road, that there seemed a chance 
of flitting the enemy. Here, about 60 or 70 
miles from Baghdad, part of the 13th Turkish 
Corps held the passes over the Jebel Hamrin 
range, guarding the route to the north. After 


a night march converging columns undiir bicut, - 
(haicral Sir B, F]gcrton Hur|>risf5d enemy at 
dawn on Decemlxir 3, and dnno him far along 
the Mosul road through Kifri, wlicro he set tire 
to tht» Kifri coal mine. As a I'csult of tlio 
operation the British nanained in possc'ssion of 
the Sakaltutan l^a.ss, from which theie was 
observation over a vast stretch of country to 
the north, and which was hold with a view to 
further aertiou at a future date. This was tho 
last operation of 1917. 

Tho excessive caution of tho Turks prevented 
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any other iniportarit action for some time. 
1'lion in February and March, 1918, having in 
the meantime rocoivod reinforcements on the 
Fupliratos front, they plucked up courage and 
began to bo aggressive, sending patrols down 
the river. General Marshall conceived tlie 
possibility of repeating the success of Ramadie, 
and ordered Sir H. T Brooking, who again 
commanded on this front, to capture Hit anrl 
its garrison. The Turks, however, fell back 
before him, abandoning that ancient but evil- 


these measures wore effectual in concealing thd 
ambitious plan of the operations, and that tlu^ 
Turks were, in fact, surprised. 

The attack was launched on March 26, and 
all that day and most of the following night t h <3 
infantry were fighting, with very good results. 
The enveloping movement of the cavalry was 
also successful. By the evening of the first day 
they had completed their wide circuit of tlio 
enemy’s flank, gained the Aleppo roarl, and 
cut off the retreat by road and river. Aliout 



[Official photograph, 

TURKISH DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS AT RAMADIE. 

Formerly the house of Sir Edward Jackson, 


snadling town — it is everywhere pervaded by 
the odour of its bitumen wells — and finally 
took uf) their stand at Khan Baghdadio, some 
20 miles upstre^am. The plan of operations was 
to make an attack in strength on their left 
near the river, and to send a flying column over 
the desert to encircle them on their right. It 
was almost an exact repetition of the tactics 
of Hamadi(\ and, having regard to the Turks’ 
experience on that occasion, it seemed in the 
highest degree improbable that the British 
would again l>e able to surround and capture 
the force. The only chance of success was swift 
and secret action. To this end the capacity of 
the force for rapid movement was increased, 
and a cavalry brigade luider Brigadier-General 
H. A. Cossels and a number of armoured motors 
wei*e sent forward, with instructions to move 
by night and conceal themselves by day. From 
what occurred afterwards it was evident that 


midnight the Turks tried to break through, but 
were completely beaten, losing 1,000 prisoners. 
Next morning the infantry went in again, b\jt 
the Turkish guns gradually ceased firing, a 
white flag fluttered from the top of a ridge, and 
the Turks came forward and surrendered. It 
was again a oornploto rout. The bulk of tho 
Turkish force were either prisoners or out of 
action, but many small parties who had got 
tlirough were flying along tho Aleppo road. 

The moment for employing the full strengt*h 
of the mobile column had now arrived, and the 
cavalry, with other troops in motor-cars, 
enjoyed the rare experience of the pursuit of a 
defeated enemy across the open field. There 
was no serious resistance. Tho gunik had been 
c.aptured in battle or left behind, and the Turks’ 
only thought was flight. They oast away 
riflo.s, stores, ammunition and all their impedi- 
mentei — there was the scune litter along the road 
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as in the pursuit from Kut to Baghdad ; and at 
places the pursuing cavalry passed aTnnivinitiou 
dumps which there had been no time to explode. 
Very few of the enemy escaped. The road, 
clinging to the Euphrates, stretches foi* 400 
miles to Aleppo, and stragglei’s who sought 
refuge from the cavalry and armotued car.s hy 
leaving the highway were shot down by the 
machine-guns of the airmen. The aitmeu, 
indeed, were a most valuable auxiliary in the 
pursuit. They were constantly in touch with 
the cavalry, who, from the intelligence they 
brought, Imew exactly what lay before them, 
and where to himt out the small bands of 
Turlca, On the 28th the column reached Ana, 
whore a gi'oat dump of ammunition was fotind — 
80 great that it was impossible to remove it, and 
it was blown up. The pursuit by motor was 
continued 73 miles farther, and a few more 
prisoners, worn out and demoralised by the 
rapidity of the pursuit, surrendered without 
opposition. Altogether the motor force covero<l 
140 miles in two days. The total number of 
prisoners taken was over 5,200. 

The victory was, if possible, a more brilliant 
achievement than Kamadio ; it was won against 
a much larger force, and it had the same offend, 
of leaving the Turks for a considerable time 
completely powerless on the Euphrates. It was 
the first large operation undertaken by the now 
Commandor-in-Chiof. General Marshall attri- 
buted the completeness of the victory to the 
masterly way in which the force was handled 
by Sir H. T. Brooking, though the credit of 
such a considerable operation must largely 
belong to the Headquarters Staff which pre- 
pared the plan and facilitated its execution. ^ 
The troops also showed extraordinary onduranco 
and rapidity of movement ; apart from th(3 
more spectacular porformanco of the flying 
column, the infantry had to march for tw'o* 
<lays and two nights, with little or no sloop, 
and to fight the whole of one day and j)art of 
two nights. It only romains Uy bo added tliat 
the ground won in this advance was not held. 
General Marshall’s object was to crush the 
Turks* fighting power, not to advance on 
Aleppo, and accordingly he withdrew his troops, 
leaving Khan Baghdadie to the enemy, who 
came on gingerly two months later. 

The only other operation on a large scale 
before the end of t le campaigning season was 

• The Chief of Stall wae Major-Q<?n. W. Oillinan, (J.H. 
During hie absence on a special mihsiou Brig. -Gen. T 
Fraser took his plaoa. 



MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. G. EGBRION. 
K.G.B. 


a rapid dasli up the Mosul road— tliougli hero 
again there was no int(Mitioii of arv tidvance to 
Mosul. It luts been stated that Sir H. Kgortori, 
after the DocomVter lighting in the .lelnd 
Hamrin, retained the cont rol of the Sakaltutan 
Pass as a starting point for future movements. 
Within a day’s ride jicross the hills was Kifi i, t he 
advanced Turkish base, whence an easy rotul 
gave access to Kasr-i-Shirin (at this time 
occupied by a British detachment), and thus 
tt) the great highway into Persia. Now that t he 
Ku.ssian troops had withdrawn it became more 
than ever necessary to take further action m 
this region. The Mosul road affair, therefore^, 
was int('nde<l to [)iovent the entry of small 
mobile forces of the enemy into Persia, and at 
the same time to inflict upon them os much 
damage as possible. This programme was very 
thoroughly carried out. In a little over a 
fortnight the Turks weic driven bock for over 
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100 jniUv-j over the high plateaux of Southern 
Kunlintan to the Lo.^8or Zab, and the British 
took frotri theiri atmut 2,000 prisoners. The 
Britisli column was preponderantly cavalry; 
aial moved swiftly ; on (certain days some 
H([uadrons covered 50 miles. So rapidly <lid it 
come on that tlu^ d'mki at Kifri did not await 
its attack, d’bcy retreated on Kirkuk, but the 
cavalry overtook one of their columns and 
immediabdy charged it, taking 540 prisoiuas. 
On A|)ril 28 the cavalry forced the passage of 
the Ak Su, on the 20th t hey took Tux Kunuatli, 
and on May 7 tlu^y ciitered Ivirkuk, the head- 
quarters of the Turkish forces on this front. 
The town, wdiieh is the largest between Mosul 
and Baghdad, liad been abandoned, together 
with a large quantity of military stores. 'Fhe 
last act of the Turks before leaving it was to 
blow up the Christian church, which datecl 
from the fifth century and W'as almost the only 
monurnont of historical interest which Kirkiik 
possessed ; it had been used as an ammimition 
dump. The cavalry went on another 25 miles, 
but the d’ui'ks show'ed no fight and molted aw^ay 
beyond tho Lesser Zab. For the best t>Hrt of a 
month th(» British wei'c engaged in removing 
the rich military booty found af. Kii'kuk. after 


which they withdrew, but retained Kifri as u 
place conti-olling the route to Persia. AltogetIi< i 
tho offensives on the Aleppo and Mosul road^ 
inflicted casualties on tho Turl^s reaching oxn 
10,000, including 7,500 taken prisoners. Th., 
British also captured 30 guns. 

Among the troops who took part in th<vs(‘ 
operations under Gener'al Marshall were jik u 
of 27 infantry regiments of the British Army, 
besides cavalry, yeomanry, artillery (il^cludill^ 
Territorial aidillery), and Australian and Xi u 
Zealand troops. Tho Intlian contingent iiududcnl 
Fatiala, Maler Kotla, Mysore, Gwalior and 
Jaipur imperial Service troops, ar\d there wns 
an Anglo-Indian force. Nor did this (exhaust 
the eosmo})olitan character of the Aiiny, for- 
among it w^ere sovei'al American \'olimt(U‘is ; 
of these (oipt. Kerruit Roosevelt, a sou of 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, won the Militnry 
Cross. Tho campaign, indeed, afforded many 
opportunities for individual acts of gallantry, 
and Gemn'al Marshall (conferred on tho fitdd 
224 awards to British and 134 to Indian soldiers. 

The destruction r)f the Turkish powder along 
tho Mosul road was a iiK^asuro taken in good 
time, and formed the pndiminary step in n 
wide development of military fudicy in tlu- 
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East. Since the Russians’ dofoctiou tho Turks 
had overrun Armenia, had advaiu'od iuto 
Northern Persia and occupio l d’abriz ; in place 
of the recapture of Baghdad other and far- 
reaching schenies, aiming at tho bases of 
British security in Asia, had lioini couceiveii by 
tlie (Jerinans and Turks, and were now being 
put into execution. At the very least the 
1’urkish advance into 1‘orsia ria 'rranscaucasia 
must in tho end bo a inonaeo to the flank of 
tho British in Mesopotamia. Sir William 
Marshall began with tho enemy wlio wiu’o 
already before him on tfie Mosul road. Most 
of the routes into Persia woi-e beyond his roaidi, 
})ut he could and rlid do much to rethice the 
Turks facing him to impotence, and thus, in 
one f(uartor at least, to thwart tla^ grandiose 
schemes |)lanried in Berlin. For the execution 
of these plans Falkenhayn, whoso reputation 
Iwad sutTered grievously from the winter’s 
events, w’as removed from the chief command, 
and wa.s replaced by (leneral Limin von 
Sanders, wlio knew Turkish conditions from 
personal exporiomre. But these designs, and 
the measures taken to nu'ot them liy the 
<v\tension of the British flank 400 miles across 
Persia to Enznli on the Caspian, do not come 
into the scope of this chapter. 

Tt may be said, however, that the moment 
was not unfav'ourable for this extousion of the 
sphere of Sir VV'illiam Marshall’s theatre of 
o[)orations. As the enemy declined to challenge 
his supremacy in Lower Mesopotamia v(vry 
little more remained to be done in t hat field, 
d'o have follow'ed the Turks into Upp<w Meso- 
potamia would have been to lose the advantage 
of position which he enjoyed.* From 14aghdad, 
now (ronnectod by railway with i^asra, a systtau 
of railways radiateil to all the fronts, giving 
the British the advantage of internal lines in a 
most marked degree. Beyond this was a tract 
of country which was very largely desert, ami 
the Turkish railheads, still farther beyond, wore 
at a groat distance ; thus, the further pursuit 
of the Turk.s would have meant the indefinite 
lengthening of the British and the .shortening 
of the Turkish communications, Tt must also 
be rememT)ered that every military requirement, 
except in part food, had to bo brought from 

• Thin does not imply that Uj)jif!r Mf'snpotarnia was 
otitHide the British, or Arab, sphere. In tho iiKivomont 
with Berlin concerning tho Baghdad railway which the 
outbreak of war prevented being ratified, Britain was 
given navigation conoessiona on the Euphrates up to the 
Aleppo meridian, and on the Tigris up to Mosul. This 
indicates, roughly, the northern ext-ension of Arab 
occupation. 


Basra, which is .100 miles by riv’or from Bagh- 
dad. And Basra itself was basiHl upon India, 
w'hich-as its munitiivn works t'xpandcd was 
becoming ntoiH' and more t he souri'c of sup|)lics, 
tis w'tdl as of troo]>s. 1 he mcr<avsc! of t lu* military 
rcsourct^s of India was, 1111100 ( 1 , little short of 
marvellous. 

In th(^ early months of 1018 tlu' state of 
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A TURKISH OBSHKVATION »*OST AT 
RAMABIE. 


famine to which the Turks had rcduccil North* 
’vVestem I^‘rsia induced Sii‘ William Marshall 
to open uf) the main t rade route ola Kerman- 
shah, in order to get su|)})lies to the jioor 
inhaViitants. Not only had this region been 
ravaged by tlic jiassage of armies, but INu-sia 
had been \ isited by a drought in tin* summer 
of 1917. Tho condition of the ])opiilation was, 
iiuleed, appalling. Many of tho villages were 
completely deserted, thousands of the in- 
liabitants liad died of hunger, and the few w ho 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR PERCY COX, 
G.C.I.E.. K.C.S.l. 

Civil Commissioner with the Mesopotamian 
Force. 

romainod whoa tho Bi’itish force passed along 
the road were ragged and miserable, and begged 
piteously for food. So great was the pressure 
of hunger that instances occurred in which 
stray groups of British troops were attacked 
by unnnned Kurds for the sake of food To 
these unhappy victims of the war the British 
column brought some relief, though the ex- 
tremity of the need was such that they could 
do comparatively little. They were able, 
however, at the same time to provide an outlet 
for the native manufactures, and also to 
furnish the people with employment in im* 
proving the road, which was in a bad state of 
disrepair. The latter object was one of 
considerable importance in view of the volume 
of military traffic which was to flow over it 


in the coming summer, when the passage of 
the British force brought renewed animation 
and security to the ancient highway. And it 
was not the least result of the measures taken 
by the British that in some of the Persian 
border districts order was restored and pro 
tection given to the tribes, of whom several 
were Christians — Nostorians. In the south- 
west of Persia, too, in the province of 
Arabistan, part of General Marshall’s force was 
doing good work. Here the primary object 
was the protection of the oilfields near Teml)i, 
but the troops also maintained order in Ahwaz, 
Shushtar and Dizful, a task which was beyond 
tho power of the Persian authoritit^s. For the 
most part the inhabitants welcomed llu 
British troops and intrigues of enemy agents 
proved abortive. There* was a disturbaraM* at 
Shushtar in November, 1917, wh(‘n th<‘ liritish 
coiLsulate was thi'eatened, but it was (piickly 
suppressed. In short, along nearly the whole 
western border of Persia the British \\(u*e 
carrying out a work of pacification, though it 
was in Mesopotamia itself that their chief task 
in this direction lay. 

The redemption of Mesopotamia from the 
ruin, material, intellectual and moral, int-(» 
wliich it had fallen during centuries of mis- 
government began with tho arrival of tho 
Expeditionaiy Force at Basra in November, 

1914. It could not, however, be taken in hand 
on any considerable scale until the whole region 
at the head of tho Persian Gulf — that is, the 
Basra Vilayet and tho Persian province of 
Arabistan — had been brought under military 
control. By tho Karun river operations and 
by the occupation of Nasiriyeh, Kurna and 
Amara this had boon accomplished by July, 

1915. Thereafter the civil and political depart- 
ments under the guidance of Colonel (lu ter M ijor- 
Gonoral Sir Percy Cox, who was appointed 
Civil Commissioner, had ample scope for their 
labours. The task required most delicate 
handling. If their mission was to bo successful 
a great deal more than tho maintenance of 
public order was required. The confidence and 
cooperation of the Arabs had to be won and 
a more intractable and suspicious person than 
the average Arab of Mesopotamia would be 
hard to find. And the three groat tribes 
represented in Mesopotamia, the Shammar, 
the Anaza and the Moutafik, were equally 
jealous of their own independence and rarely 
acted in common. Military events were also 
at first adverse. The retreat from Ctesiphon, 
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the siege and fall of Kut, these were things 
which did not help Sir Percy Cox an<l hia assis- 
tants. The situation was greatly changed in 
March, 1917, by the expulsion of the Ottomans 
from Baglidad and by Sir Stanley Maude’s 
proclamation — a proclamation which gav«^ 
public and formal assurance of the sympathy 
of Great Britain and her Allies with the Arab 
movement for national indopondonco. ♦ That 
this sympathy liad already been translated into 
direct help to the Arabs of the home- land was 
known to the peoples of Mesopotamia ; they 
know, too, that Sir Stanley Maude was statmg 
facts when ho declared that not only the King 
of the He<ijaz, but “ the noble Arabs, the lA)rds 
of Kowoit, Nejd and Asir ” were allies of the 
nations fighting against Turkey and Geimany. 
The heads of the groat Arab comninnitit^s 
cordially welcomed the appearance of the 
British in Baghdad Vilayet. “ It is only meet,” 
said the King of the Hedjaz in a message to 
Sir Reginald Wingate, “that this city [Bagh- 
dad] should thank God Almighty for its 
liberation from the criminal hands of the 
Turanians.” The Sultan of Egypt, Hussein 
Kamel Pasha, expressed himself in equally 

• The text of (his proclamation ia given in Vol. Xflf, 
pp. 28.5-287. 


cordial terms.]* Almost all the leathers of tlie 
important Shi’ite community in Mesopotamia 
at once openly .sided with the British. Tn A|>ril, 
I91t), as a consequence of numerous outrage.s, 
they had ejected the Turkisli aut!ioriti(‘s (called 
Unionists, from the ( on unit toe of Vhiion an<l 
Progress) from tluu'r sacred cities — Kerhela 
and Nejef. d’his action had 1 (m 1 to the despatch 
of an Ottoman force from Baghdad to |mni.sh 
the “ rebels,” and on that occasion (May, 191G) 
the Turks showed once more tlu'ir disregard of 
Islamic feeling by tiring on the Mosque of 
Hosain. Meeting with stiff opposition the 
Turks had retired, though while they still 
held Baghdad there was the possibility of 
their return to Kerlxda. It was tlKaefore 
natural that the Shi’itos of Mesopotamia 
should he glad that the British advance' 
up the Tigris had automatically freed Kerlx'la 
an<i Nojof from any further chance of inter- 
ference from the Turks. Not content with 
.sending cordial messages to Sir Stanley Mand(v 
one of the principal Mujtahids (religions leaders) 
of Kerhela telegraphed direct to King George 
the congratulations of ” the spiritual loadias 

t HuKs<<iii KainrI, wlioso flupporf of Itrifinh con* 
iioxton was of Kr('at value, diod in October, 1917, being 
siicci'cdod by fiia bn)thcr, Ahmed Keiid 



THE MILITARY GOVERNORS HOUSE AT BASRA. 
Stores in the foregrouiKl. 
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of Islam hero ” on the success of tlio British 
arms. This brought a much treasured ref>ly 
from the King, in wliich he said : “ My earnest 
desire is for the well being of Irak [Mcso|)o- 
lamia] and its people, the prestu’v^ation of its 
Holy Places, and the restoration of its amtient 
prosperity.” That was in April, 11)17 ; in June 
following came Mr. Lloyd ( leorge’s statement 
in Parliam(‘iit that, while the future of Mesopo- 
tamia nmst be left to the Peace Congress, 
” tla'it? is one thing that will never happen to 
it it will never b(^ restored to the blasting 
tyranny of the Turks.” 

Sincere as was the rejoicing of the majority 
of tlie Arabs, and of the other dwellers in 
Mesopotamia (Pe'rsians, Jews, Armenians, etc.), 
in th(‘ expulsion of the Ottomans, yet Sir 
Percy Cox aivl his helj>fu‘s knew well that their 
work was beset with dilliculties. Noteworthy 
among the new oflicials was Miss Gertrude 
l.«owthiau Bell, the first won\an on record to 
hold an official appointment in the Hast in the 
ikJitical Department.* Sir Percy Cox hini- 

* hi 1018 the Royal Croographical Sooioty awarded 
the Konndor’s Medal to MIhs Hell. Colonel Sir 'riiomas 
Ihildioh, the PreHident <»f the vSociety, in annoancing 
the award, gave a Hoinmary of Miss Bell’s travels in the 


self had many qualifications for his post, not 
the least being his long ex^x^rience (near!\ 
twenty years) in the Persian Gulf, where sirn ,> 
1904 ho had been Political Resident as wtdl us 
(.'onsnl -General for Fars. His knowledge ot 
Persia and Persian, as well as of Arabia aid 
Arabic, stood him in good stead, for Baghdad 
has intimate relations with Persia, religious as 
wxdl as racial and commercial. The Persian 
coinnuinity of Baghdad ranks next to that of 
the .Tews in enterprise and importance, aiui tln' 
maijority of the Arabs in the city adhere t-o tho 
Shi’ite .sect, the dividon of Islam professed by 
the mass of the Persians. It w^as one of Sir 
Percy Cox’s first triumphs that he brought 

Noar Kasf, which began with a journey through I he 
Haaran in 1905, and included long stays in Mt'sopo. 
tarnia. “Finally, in 1913-11: she undertook a inoU 
notable journey in north Arabia, travelling Ho\itb-oast. 
from DatnoHciLs, crossed the Nefiid, visited tShainm ir, 
the capital of Hail [Hail, the capital of Sbaminar], not 
visited by any European since 1913, back by Baghdnil 
and across the *Syrian P 'sert to Damascus. . . . As Miss 
Bell takes her travels most seriously, speaks Aral)ie 
with fluency, has the groat gift of making friends with 
the people of the country, and is an accomplished 
aidirpiarian scholar, it is small wonder that our Govern- 
m^^nt hnv'e found her services , , . useful in connexion 
with the Mesopotamian campaign.’’ {Gco<j. JnL, .fuly, 
1918.) 



PROCESSION OF PRISONERS. 

Turkish officers at the head of their men being roarehed through Baghdad by a British escort. 
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about a frendly xmderstancling botwooii tho 
Shi’ites and Sunnites at Bag]Kia(b At tin' 
same time the needs of Christian and J(nv 
received attention. Since the Mongol invasions 
and persecutions of the thirteenth and fonr- 
teenth centuries the Christians of M('sopotamia, 
who even under the Caliplia formed, if not tlie 
bulk, a very large proportion of the people, 
had siuik in numbers and import anei', and 
had s\iffered from dissension and isolation. 
But both Noatorians an<l Chaldeans had (‘lung 
tenaciously to the faith, and the adv(*nt of t he 
British revived hope for their futun'. In 
Baghdad itself the native Christians numb(>r(‘d 
some 6,000 ; there were also Armenians, many 
of them recent arrivals — tliat is, th(‘y wen^ 
survivors of parties driven by the Turks across 
the desert. Children and young peoj)le who 
had l)een forcibly “ converted ” by the Turks 
and were found in various Mussulman famili(‘s 
were as far as possible restored to th<‘ir own 
eommimity. Homes, financed by the British 
< Jov(U‘nment, were also established for tlu^ 
rect^ption of these suffiTcrs.* In sliort, every- 
thing possible w’as done to aid tla^ Arm(‘nia.ns 
ns well UhS the other native Christians and th<^ 
.lews. The jurisdicticjii of the religious heads of 
t he various coinmunitit‘S was ticknowledged u» d 
strengthened. The Baghdadi of all sects 
responded by giving willing ludp to the British 
authorities. The city was under a military 
g()vernor, Brigadier - Ceneral Hawker, but. 
military rule in no w ay pressed heavily on tlu^ 
development of civil life. The aspect of the 
<;ity after some sixteen months of Ih'itisli 
occupation was the subject of one of the? letters 
of Mr. Candler. Writing from Baghdad in 
June, 1918, he said : 

ba^hdod was dc^iid to all apy)(*arances, or rnoriixittd, 
■vvlKm wo entorod it on March 11 la,st year. N<»w it is a 
hustling hive of humanity. Thousands of worUiiu*n 
through iho stroets early and lat(\ 'I’luj main thorough- 
fare is a (constant stream of traffic, tho Hl«*epiest <>I<1 
women who haunt tho bazaars have a<lcpts at 

dodging tho Ford van. 

A polic(^ forco has hocm organized and a fire brigade. 
Tho .str(3et ld.mps have given place to el(a*fric lights. 
Tho water supply has btKui oxtoiul(»d. MoH(pM''s havt' 
b(»on repaired, roods metalled, schools ojauicd. in- 
cluding a survey achrK>I and a training sch(H)l f«»r teachers. 
Water carts ply in the streets, sanitary squa<ls have 
yxmetratod the most hidden purlieus of the eify, the 
smells are l>ecoming centrifugal, (iaihal. injurfMl. sifU. 
and starved animals are receive<l into a Inane until they 
are fit for shaft or pack again. The marlo'ts arc con- 
trolled ; the grain suyiply has bf*en taken in hand ; ai d 

• In the summer of 1918 several hundred Armenian!^ 
found at Kirkuk were rescued by tho British troops and 
brought back when that town was ev'acuated. A number 
of Armenians volunte(»rMd for active service. 



GOSTUMF. WORN BY POORER CLASS OF 
MAHOMHDAN GIRL. 

the jiriccs are iu>\v tiKKlcralc. 'riic murii«'i|'‘*hl y paN" its 
way, and ihc; Tigris is by two hridgr-., 

.\s fu tli«‘ largi'T »is[)(‘ct of iulmiiiist ra- 

tion’s aciiviiic'H, I hat wliicli afieeted not Bagh- 
dad alont^ but the w hol(‘ couutry, Mr. Caiidh r 
ref(*rr(*d to - 

lh<5 coiiiplicat:-d iuitut«- of tin* iuii<hin(>t \ w<‘ luivo 

Imm'U getting into g<‘»>r. the compN'X rclali<ais of lahourcr, 
tenant, landowner, and State, the dilhcully ef adjusting 
their rights nml of u-.. easing pr»t|M-rly and taxes, uitli 
no revcmie registers or laud leeorfls to go upon. .VII 
this is being do u*. and a system is being evohed basefl 
on wduit is SOI nd in exi-ting organization. W'e luive 
adapted ami ino<lifi«‘d tbes.‘ to meet, tlie new neeils, 
preserving t possible local tra<lilious ntid employ- 

ing native ageiM y. 

'IV) this may b(‘ ttdded that by .Inly. I91H, 
the (loveniment la«d opened Bl primnry schools, 
bcHidcH aiding fottr municipal schools started 
sine(^ l.h'* ra-enpution, and bad established 
“extension” elasse.s in agrienlt tire. 'Phe de- 
mand for education, in fact, outstrippial 
tho supply of teaeViers availabh^ 'I’liat within 
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THE BRITISH RESIDENCY AT BAGHDAD. 

The building of which a portion is seen on the left was erected by a wealthy Pro>Gerinan official, and 
would have completely commanded the British Residency had not the Resident insisted on the erection 
of a high wall (shown in the picture) to prevent spying. 


eightoou months of tlio occupation of 
Baghdad tlic greater part of the vilayet of 
which it is the capital should have been re- 
stored to order, and its people content, was the 
best testimony to the work of the officials. 
The law courts weix^ reformed and justice 
/’Xecuted with absolute* impartiality, but the 
people found that luicount was taken of their 
customs, and even olf their prejudices, and that 
no attempt was made to thrust upon thorn a 
British and alien system. 

As to the Basra Vilayet, the administration 
was runmng on what were practically peace 
linos. The smoothness with wlxich the ma- 
chinery hero ran wi\s duo in some measure to 
the employment found, at good wages, for 
inany thousands of the people in the develop- 
ment of the port of Basra —where a dockyard 
was completed and great wharves erected — 
and the building of railways and other publicr 
works. The line from Basra to Kiifna, built 
in th(^ oaify stages of the British occupation, 
was extended along the Tigris to Amara, and 
thence to Kut and Baghdad. The tribes on 
the banks of the Tigris, which, as explained in 
the narrati\’e of the military operations, was the 
line of advance of the troops, gave little trouble, 
for wliich high credit was due to the tact and 
ability of Sir George MacMunn, the Inspector- 
General of Communications, and his depart- 
ment. The work, notably that of the patrols, 
railway guards and escorts, was both arduous 
and monotonous, but they contended success- 
fully with the efforts of enemy agents to cause 


damage and delay. Such “ damage ” as did 
occur was due not to Turkish intrigues, but to 
the action of Arab marauders ; for, as there 
will bo occtiaion to show when dealing with 
developments on the Euphrates, tho riverain 
tribes wore true Ishmaelites. 

On tho TigriH (said General Marnhall in his dispatch of 
April 15, 19 IS) the only trouble caused has been duo to 
I 0 .S 8 O 8 by theft from trains and boats, especially between 
Kurna and Amara. Tliis district is inhabited by 
marsh tribes, who in their native ewarnps are aftonled 
complete immunity against attack by land, as they 
retreat rapidly into their boats, leaving notliing of value 
behind. 

With tho more influential tribes, such as 
tho Abu Muhammod, the Beni Lam and tho 
Beni Rabiah, the British authorities established 
an entente cordiale, Tho land they occupied 
was Crown property — that is, it had been 
annexed by the Turks, who leased it out for 
periods of five years to tho highest bidder. 
The rents, which were sometimes paid, were 
extortionate. When the tribes submitted to 
the British all arrears were remitted and new 
rents fixed proportionate to the real value of 
tho land. Much attention was also given to 
the settlement of disputed boundaries, in this 
us in all matters relating to public order the 
support of the sheiklia being sought. Indeed, 
in every legitimate matter the authority of 
the chiefs was upheld ; for tho Turkish policy 
of pitting tribe against tribe and class against 
class was substituted arbitration on tho basis 
of tribal custom, the adjustment of blood 
feuds and the opening of schools and dispen- 
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varies. Arabs were also enrolled in river 
guards linder civil control. In short, the 
British official worked on familiar lines, and 
that the political officers have been skilful 
in exercising a liappy com hnation of force, 
patience and persuasion is shown,” wrote an 
observer on the spot, “ by the personal friend- 
ship and oonfidonco which exists bc^twoon them 
and many of the sheiklis with whom they have 
to deal.” In two cases at least it was found 
that the head of the tribe was a woman. 

In the towns on the Tigris the adminis- 
tration had a straightforward course, inasmuch 
as its work tended to the immediate benefit 
of the townsmen. Some . indication of what 
was accomplished at Baghdad has boon given. 
On a smaller scale the same kind of thing was 
done at Kuma, Amara and Kut. Thus at 
Amara, which lies, from the railway point of 
view, on the other side of the Tigris, a fine 
bridge, 750 feet long, was built, with, for the 
convenience of shipping, a movable central 
portion which could be opened or closed 
in four and a half minutes. The bridge was 
opened for traffic on August 15, 1917, an<l 
was named after Sir George MacMunn. At 
i\inara too, and- also at Kut, the port was 
enlarged and deepened. At Kut, where l,74fi 
British and Indian soldiers who died during 
the siege lie buried in a graveyard the Turks 
raspected, the work of restoration was taken in 
liand shortly after its recapture. It was 
then a place of desolation. But in the middle 


of April (1917) a young political officer arrived 
in the ruins, and the way in which lie set about 
” purging and reconstruction,” told by Mr. 
Candler, is worth rpiotiiig as ai\ example of 
the way in which tlio “ young political ** 
Kmpire-l>\ulder goc's to \vt>rk : — 

rile first thinpf the yeiitijjr political huilt was an 

imposing cdKinnail*^ ba/.aiir along iho nvor fro-it. lie 
beg.i'i with (M)tl,*e shop jitkI st)iin‘ rot ail sho[»s to nmke 
life oiidiirablo for the btiiMors. M. oollootod skillo.l 
masons, who had heoii (Miiployed by the Germans in 
the Daghdal Railway hiiihlitigs, ami hy the 'Turks in 
the repairing of K/raVs 'Pomh IH years ago. He r( 5 huilt 
and re-roofed the old bi/tiirs, widcnied old striM'ts and 
built new ones, and rc'paired tlu^ Sunni and Shiah 
mosques, (he Turkish baths and it'e factory, and the 
flour mill. The fiats and shoals in t,he middle of the 
'Tigris wi^ro converted into vegcUahle gardens, tMudi with 
its osier-liki» Kcrecm of liquorice «<unb to keep otT the 
<iriving sand. 'The women are now wiimowing pouce- 
fully in Lynch’s old S u'ai. tn a court yanl a f.»w doors 
off (hf' Arab and Kurdish police an^ being drilled l»y an 
Aral) sergeant to Knglish w<)rds of commaml. 

Kut is a bett(^r and oloatier tf>wn. Most of the pcojdo 
are hack again K^hintl tlaiir old door-^. Nearly .'*.000 
have returned out of a pofmlation of fi.OOd. And (hey 
prosp(»r — for there is ahiuKlant labour for tlaun in Knt 
aiid its neighboiirhocal, 'rownshend’s house has been 
repaired. The imunory of the Getjc'ral survives in (ho 
nameboards at the corners of the stifs'ts. 'Tlu're is 
'Townshend Road, ])elamain Roa<l, Melliss Road, and 
(he names of brave regimerjts are recorded in l> uv-tet 
Hoad, Norfolk Street, Mahratta Row, and t lio like. 
Kvory assoeiation in (be nomenclature of Kut is glorious 
to the memory of its defenders, 

Whil(3 military uot'cnsity, that is the Hf'curity 
of the meaua of commuuicatiou with Baghdad, 
lf)(i to tjie prompt pacilitfatiou of the d’igri.s 
region, the situation was difloreut on the 
Euphrates above Nasiriyeh. Little was to 
» be feared from the 'Purks in that (piart cr. 



LIGHT RAILWAY ENGINES IN THE TIGRIS DISTRICT. 
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and so until a convc^iiont season ariived tho 
Kuplu'ates tribes and towns were left to 
tbeinselves, or nearly so. There was one 
notable exception. The iinj)ortant part {jlayed 
by the Shi’ito eoininunity has been stated 
aiul their (juarrel with tho Young Tiiiks set 
forth. In the suniiner of 1917 Sir PtMcy Cox 
paid a eereinonious visit to their sacred cities. 
Jt was a bold step, for at- tla^ time there were 
no Ihitish soMiers within many miles of those 
eiti('s, whi(‘h lie west- of tlie Ku])brates on the 


Quoting an old proverb that a guest should 
not come empty-handed, Sir Percy Cox ga\(‘ 
to the ulemas a sum of money to bo distributed 
among the poor. Entering the inner city ho 
went first to the magnificent shrine of the 
martyr Hosain, slain thirteen centirrios befon 
by the soldiery of the rival claimant to the Cali 
phate. Later, at (lovernment House, ho dis 
cussed the affairs of the community with the 
leading townsmen, ijrnising the provisional 
government t hey had estabU>ihod on the expnl. 



THE MOSQUE OF HOSAIN AT KERBELA. 
One of the Holy Cities of the Shi'ites. 


desert (>(lge. And the Arab of Kerbela and 
Nejof, as a distingiiishtHl authority on Oriental 
affairs wrote in 7'he l^lmes (March 30, 1917), 
“separated from the rest of the Arab world 
by schism and feud, hugs himself in proud 
isolation, lacoi'ating his mind with ancient 
griefs and indignation, and liolding fiercely 
aloof fror*n contact with strangers.” If Sir 
IVncy Cox's was a bold, it was also a wi.se 
step, and it was fi’iiitful in good. Tho people, 
as has been shown, were rejoicing in their 
freedom from Ottennan thraldom and they 
were pleased to receive this now proof of the 
good will of Britain to the Moslems, to what- 
(Hcr s(K*t they might belong. All the digni- 
taries of Kerbela gathei’od together to welcome 
( he Civil Commissioner, who pleased and sur- 
prised them by speaking to each in his own 
tongue, Arabic or Persian, for the majority 
of the 50,000 inhabitants avg Persian -speaking. 


sion of the “ Unionists ” (Le., the Young 
Turks). 

Sir Percy remained in Kerbela some days uiul 
then went on to Nejef “the holy,” accom- 
panied by several nobles and ulemas. Here 
tho shrine of the Caliph AH ’ (the father of 
Hosain), regarded by the Shi’ite with as much 
veneration as the Ka’aba, was visited, as well 
as tho great Shi’ite school. Again to the 
assembled notables Sir Percy Cox explained 
tho policy of the British (government with 
regard to Arab aspirations, paid tribute to tlu' 
memory of the Caliph Ali and extolled Arabian 
literature and learning. Tho visit to Nejef, 
even more than tlmt to Kerbela, had an element 
of danger. Like Mecca, Nejef is, or was, 
regarded aa so sacred that neither Christian 
nor Jew was supposed to enter its precincts. 
To be biuried at Nejef has been the desire of 
thousands of pious Shi’ites for countless 
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generations, and in and around it extend vast 
cemeteries. In such a community it is no 
wonder that there were those who were 
chagrined by the changes taking place. As 
Sir William Mai-shall rather naively wrote : 
“The inhabitants are, for the most part, 
well-disposed holy people, but there is in 
addition a proportion of irreconcilables in the 
town.” 

All went well, howev^er, during tjie visit of 
♦Sir Percy Cox, for the majority of the sheikhs 
and ulemas — however much they might have 
|)roferred to bo lot alone -recognized that 
the British, \inlike the Ottomans, respected 
their faith and institutions. Caj)tain W. M. 
Marshall, appointed political oHicer at Nejef, 
added to the good impression by the tact 
with which ho carried out his (hitios. Moro- 
oN’cr, when, in De(;ember, 1917, garrisons wore 
.stationed in other towns along the Kiij)hratea 
no troo]3s were sent into Korbela or Nejef. 
Out of regard to the religious character of 
tho.se j)laces the soldiers were encam[)ed at a 
distance from their walls. Nevertheless the 
presence of these troops in the neighbourhood 
aroused the resentment of the “ irreconcilable ’’ 
element in Nejef to which General Marshall 
referred. On .January 12, 1918, some of these 


n 



photogtaph. 


CAPTURED TURKISH TUG AT RAMADIE, 
Which was used in niovinj( ({un-bargcs. 



TOMBS AT NEJEF. 

irreconcilables fired on the tioops c’ixi'rcising 
near the town, (*ausing a hav casiiahi«*s. 

Not wisliin^ to nij»iro ti town which is fi || of sacnni 
luomorioH for Mtihoiumoilan.s, 1 dccidrcl (wi )t«* 

MarHluill) to pimisti two of the leading shnikl -« wlio w('ro 
known to bo rosponsihKi for th« olTi' 1 to h'vy a 

heavy fino. M'lio shoiklis, howt'vor, (lod h('for< they «-o\ild 
bo aiTOstod, and they b(*camo )»illawM. 'Fho fiin? was 
paid. 

After this incident m!itters stM^mtsl to lie 
going on satisfactorily, wht'n, on March 21, 
Gapt. Marshall was murdered, an atd which 
necessitated prompt punishment. But once 
more, not to confound the innocent with the 
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guilty, Sir William Marshall avoided oxtrome 
trieosuros. He ordered a blockade of the town 
until all those implicated in tiie murder were 
given up, surroun ling Nejef with a cordon of 
military posts joine.l by barbed wire. 

This^ incident at Xejef stood alone, and 
certainly did not in licate any growth of pro- 
’’rurkisli feeling in the country. Sir Edmund 
AlUmby’s campaign in Southern Palestine, 
ciilmijiating in the occupation of Jerusalem, 
early in l)»^c(anlKa% 1917, had, as had been 

r? 


the Arab race. As the writer in The Thm < 
already quoted said : — 

In tho mnrshfts of lower Mesopotamia, whither h,' 
has fled from taxation and oppression, ho [the Arab) i 
as a wild animal, his hand against every man’s. He lui ; 
known no government that did not moan oppression, 
extortion and slavery, he has known no neighbour wli,, 
was not an enemy ; the marsh Arab knows no law. ho i s 
desperate and uniamoablo. Tho forces which hav<' 
turned his land from a garden to a swamp have chaug d 
him from a prosperous husbandman into an amphibitoH 
predator}' savag ^ 

Unpromising material for tho reformer, yd 



already stated, a marked and an immediate 
offoct in Mosopotamia. “ By tho middle of 
December,’* \vrote General Marshall, “ tho 
military position [in Mosopotamia] had com- 
pletely changed owing to the magnificent 
suecossoa gained by General Allonby.” This 
change enabled Gonoral Marshall to extend his 
rosponsibilitie.s by bringing the whole of the 
Euphrates from Nasiriyoh to Ramadie under 
direct control, a stop wliioh Sir Percy Cox had 
strongly urged upon Sir Stanley Maude, but 
which tho military situation then had rendered 
impracticable. Sir Percy Cox’s visit to Kerbela 
and Nejef had been fully justified in its results, 
but it had little effect on the riverain tribes. 
Those tribes lived in independence ; the inde- 
pendence of the outlaw. Nowhere else had the 
hand of the oppressor fallen more heavily on 


in less tlian twelve montlis those tribes, witli 
gooti government, security of tenure, just 
taxation, and (porliaps chiefly) water for their 
lands, safe transport and an assured market 
for tlieir produce, proved tract8d)le and content. 
There was, in fact, little reason to anticipate 
anything else, for similar methods had already 
attained success with tho tribes on tho 
Euphrates between Basra and .Nasiriyeh. 
There, in an areti of 2,000 square miles, more 
or less, of rice-swamp, marsh land, palm groves 
an I desert, live some fifty different tribes, among 
whom the Turkish policy of creating disunion 
had resulted in complete anarchy. “Neither 
Turkish official, nor meroliant, nor traveller 
could secure safe passage. Each petty chieftain 
built himself a mud tower from which he defied, 
not unsuccessfully, such part of the universe as 
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[Oljii ial {Aii>tugra; h. 

THE HINDIAH BARRACJE ON THE EUPHRATES. 

The first portion, completed in 1913, but not used till 1918, of the Mesopotamia Irrij^ation Scheme. 


camo witliin his kon, or salliod forth to pliiudor 
his neighbours and tho passing stranger.” 
1Tiat was the condition in tho middle of 1915, 
))iit in two years tho situation was transformed. 
Eor tho porioil October, 1917, to April, 1918, 
Sir William Marshall was ablo to report that 
“ tlio tribes between Basra and Ntisiriyoh have 
been absolutely quiet.” This, too, was to tho 
(a'odit of the politicals — and tho engineers, a 
largo number of whom woro civilians, lent by 
l.lie Indian Railways. The building of tho 
railway fi*orn Basra to Nasiriyeh had, to quote 
an ohieial report, 

u wonderfully calming effect. Perhapsi more than 
anythitig else, the advent of the line ha^ quieted the 
tribes. Tlie permitH issued to Arabs to travel by rail 
to Basra did good. Many townsmen and (ribosrnon 


have ri<id('n out lo millu'ad eti a visit uf iii>pi‘et ion. niid 
all eaino back improHsod. 

Another incident luid shown that the towns- 
moii, at any rate, at ]>laees above Nasiriyeh 
wero well disposed to the British. After tln^ 
fall of Baglalad the Turkish force on the 
10uj)hraies had rtdired iipstrcnun (o Hamtidie, 
hut had left heliiiul, in chargt^ of sick and stores, 
a garrison at Diwaniyeh, a town some 100 inih^s 
above Nasiriyoli. This small Turkish garrison 
stayed on, lioping for relief, which never eame. 
At tho entl of July (1917) the majority of tho 
troops surrendered to tho tv)wnsm('n, who 
marched rtiem over to the British. A lieutoiuuit 
and 30 men l•(dus^^^l, liowever, to yield, until 
one day in Se|)temher two llritish aeropianfvs 
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I^DIAN TROOPS ON THE BAGHDAD-KADHIMAIN TRAMWAY. 


appeared and hond)od the houne iu whicdi they 
had taken ndugo. This was tlie last Turkish 
detaehtnerit left on the Euphrates below Hama- 
die, and throe months later came the definite 
Britisli occupation. ^Vmong the places gar- 
lisoned wore Samawa, Divvaniyeh and Hillah, 
the last named not far from the ruins of Baby- 
lon. No opposition was met with from the 
townsmen, and such opposition as the tribes- 
men offered was not of a v^ery serious character. 
From Nasiriyeh small columns of all arms were 
sent out, assisted by river gunboats, “by means 
of w Inch the towers of recalcitrant chiefs were 
demolished and tlie tribe in question punished.’’ 
A body of tribal horse was enrolled to perform 
gendarmerie duties ; service in it proved an 
outlet for restless spirits, and provided “an 
opportunity of honourable employment to 
p(‘tty chiefs and inipo\erished members of 
ruling families.” 

The Euphrates territory thus opened up, 
including tlie land ladween the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, is of an antiquity and was of a 
fertility out rivalling Egypt; here flourislied 
what is i>robabIy the oldest civilization known, 
h('re indeo(i was the (lardeii of Eden-r^ir 
AN'illiam Willeocks would have us believ'e that 
he lias found the very site. Its fertility, like 
that of Egypt, depenrled upon irrigation ; anil 
the canals dug by some of it^^ ancient races are 
still in parts in use ; the Babylonian is for- 
gotten, but not all his work has vanished. Not 
until the coming of the Mongol and tlie Turk 


were the canals which IVrsian, Parthian, (Jrci k, 
Homan, Christian and Arab in turn had chcr 
ished, l(dt to decay. Moreover, the Turk him- 
self in the last half-century had made fitful 
efforts at now irrigation schemes, and finally tin* 
Young Turks [ilaced one thing to their credit 
when they appointed Sir William VV^illcocks, tlu^ 
designer of the Assuan Dam, adviser to the 
Ministry of Public Works, and sanctioned }i:s 
great plans for irrigation in Mesopotamia. Not 
only sanctioned but actually carried out the 
first part of that scheme, for the firm of Sir 
Jolm Jackson completed in December, 191*1, 
a great barrage across the Euphrates at Hindiali. 
The liarrage had not been put into use by tlie 
Turks, but there it stood intact, for the Arabs, 
with a keen sense of its value, had prevented 
the retreating Turks from destroying it. It 
is little exaggeration to say that the British 
turned on the waters and prosperity at a bound 
returned to the country. It did not detract 
from their satisfaction that the barrage was 
ex|)ected to further Cti^nnan plans for the 
exploitation of Mesopotamia in connexion with 
the construction of the Baghdad railway. 

This ojx^ning up of the Euphrates region 
above Nasiriyeh was not entirely a new under- 
taking in December 1917, though it wa.s not 
till then that there was real seouritv for its 
prosecution. The peaceful penetration of the 
northern part of the district had begun in the 
previous April, as soon, that is, as Feluja w^ 
occupied. The Baghdad market was thrown 
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ojH'ii to the Arabs, tho roads cleared of robbers 
mid good prices paid for all corn brought in, o 
procedure wliich put an end to the practice in 
wliich some sheikhs had indulged- that of 
sniuggling food to the Turks. During tho 
SI limner months tho roads from Hillah and 
Museyib to Baghdad wore tliick with the dust 
raised by camel and donkey convoys bringing 
corn to market ; before the hot weather came 
again a change in means of transport luul 
taken place. Several bridges had been thrown 
across the Euplnates in tho Feluja-Ramadie 
area; on December 21 (1917) a railway 

I rein Baghdad to Feluja was completed ; 
a branch line from Feluja to Hillah was opened 
ill tln‘ middle of 1918. This railway passed 
hy the ruins of Babylon, where for years 
before tho war (lerman archaiologists ha<l 
he(*n disinterring tho city of Nehuchad- 
iie/zar — -and of vastly earlier settlements. 
For the present the British oHicial had mor<' 
urgent work than archtcology in hand, though 
provision was made for the |)rotectiou of 
all ancient sites. But the pressing occu- 
pation was tho agricultural development of 
the Hillah area, where is tho great Hindiah 
barrage, at tho y)oint where the Eui)hrat<‘s 


divides into the Hillah and Hindiah branches. 
Engineering details need not here be giviui. 
but by means of the barrage and subsi- 
diary canals it was (vstiinated that fully 
0,000,000 acres of land couM be brought 
under cultivation by the prev«‘utinn of Hoods 
and tlie direction of th»‘ water into useful 
channels. Tho barragt‘ itself, as statisl, was 
coinpletofl under Turkish rule, but the new 
branch canals luul not lieen dug, nor the old 
canals repaired. To the recently const ituteil 
Irrigation Department was given tlm control 
of affairs.* The first task was tlu* repair of old 
canals; “the work done,” sai<l (k'ueral Mar- 
shall, “ can only be described as ext raordinary.” 
That W’as written in Ajirih 1918, aiul during the 
following montlis the work |)rogressed in even 
more remarkable fashion. Some 1 t.bOO Aralis 
were employiMl by the department, and the 
result was that in the first season ovi'r .‘{00,990 
iu.Tes were brought uiivler culti\’ation and a 
“ bumper'’ harvest ingat bend. 'Ir. ('andler, 
who traversed t he whole n'gion bc'fore the ri'ap- 
ing of the corn, shows tiu' n(‘w order evolving 

♦ Moation nlioald bo madi*, ia coim«*xi(»ii with H^ri* 
cultural dovolopinont, of tho initiative displayed and th.» 
valuahio work done hy Mr. t’. ( '. tiarliett, first 

Kt'Venuo officer. 



A TYPICAL “WATER LIFT” IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
Thii p«rticul«r example wee photojrephed et Cteeiphon. 
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— that orclor which was certain to have effects 
reaching far beyond the Euphrates and to bring 
into lino against the Turks many wavorors in the 
Syrian Desert. After describing the irrigation 
works Mr. Candler said : — 

Tho Amb cultivaiorH weloom© the new regime. Their 
property, which has lain fallow for years, will become 
rich and profitable. All tho summer and autumn they 
were bu-iy their water channels clear. Nearly 

('Very ubh'-bcHlied man in tho district is working for us. 

. . . Th»^ Arab knew tho Turk would do not hi rig for him, 
and he would not pay him revenue if ho could help it ; 



FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF. 

but the collection of revenue on tho Euphrates no longer 
calls for an armed force. Paying taxes has become an 
iriV«'Htment. For there is no cultivator in tho world 
who will not lend a hand at getting water into his own 
fields. Tho Arabs appreciate the art of irrigation, though 
they do not excel in it ; and wo have come to them on the 
Ihiphrates as fertilir.ers of the soil. An old sheikh said 
the (ithor day : — “ No otlmr Government but the British 
Would take tho trouble to bother about our water while 
thf'V were fighting.** 

I have been down the Hillah branch ns far as Sarnawo, 
a'ld tho iliruiiah as far as Kifil and Kufa, and saw 
armies of men busy with spades — th(( scoop on the long 
six-foot pole by which tho Arab is eternally adjusting 
Ins irrigation chanru»lH and coaxing the water on to the 
fields, 'rhe rich b ‘Us of cultivation on tho edge of the 
desert wero refreshingly green. Evc^rywh^re tho sheikhs 
insisted tl^at wo should dine or drink eoff io with them ; 
and they dragged us into their mud towers aTid spreofl 
ear|>ets for us by tho hearth while they roasted and 
})ounded and distilled the coffee, pouring it from one 
peaked pot to anot h er with all the unotiou of a rite. Old 
memories of the Arabs were revived, their eagomoss to 
entertain the stranger and to sit and goarip with him, 
and we marked tho dooUity of their ponies, which will 
jump in and out of a boat like a cat or a dog, and are 
just as much members of the family. 

We travelled along, sailing when the wind was favour- 
able, or on horseback^ or by motor-oar where there was 


a track, awiichbacldng over the innumerable bridg* ^ 
the watercuts. It was a pleasant ohange after ' 
desolate country through which we had slowly foup!,) 
our way up the Tigris during tho last three years, mui 
the boat part of it was the visible and audible happiri< 
of the Arabs. Our ponytnen sang joyously as wo ro i,, 
over the uninspiring plain, and tho chant of our boat, 
men at night was answered by the fellaheen singing to 
their buffaloes at the water lifts which have been croalo ig 
for months like drunken violins. 

When the British ooqupiod Basra, aril 
©specially as they extended their rule up tlio 
Euphrates, they came, inevitably, into relation 
ship not only with the riverain tribes, but als > 
with the tribes of Central Arabia and tlio 
Syrian Desert. The character of their country 
does not permit those Arabs to lead a life of 
isolation in desert froodoin, indilToront to tlio 
outside world. The resources of Nejd and of 
the Syrian Desert might suffice for a race su(di 
as the Bashmen of South Africa, but -they hi d 
inadequate to supply tho needs of a civilized 
people. And it is through Basra and the porl.s 
of tho Persian Gulf that tho Arabs of Nejd 
trade, obtaining thence the clothing, household 
gooiis and tho arms they require, for in Central 
Arabia manufactures and in lustries are vir- 
tually non-exLstont. It is true that with the 
building of the Hodjaz railway, Hail, tho 
largest town in north central Arabia and tho 
capital of the Shivmrnar tribe, had been brouglit 
within a week’s journey of Damascus, but tho 
commercial iiitercourso of the Shammar re- 
mained with Nasiriyeh and Siik-ol-Sheyuk, on 
the Euphrates, and Basra on the Shatt-ol-Arab. 
That of Riadh, the other groat centre of 
population in Nejd, is with Basra, Koweit and 
Katif, the last the chief port in what was the 
Turkish vilayet of El Hasa, on tho Persian 
Gulf south of Koweit. 

The connexion between the Arabs of tho 
Syrian De8ei*t— 4he great Anaza confederation 
— and Mesopotamia is even more intimate. 
The Anaza are pure noniids, tent -d we Hoi's 
without abiding cities, tho Syrian Desert — 
chiefly consisting of grassy steppes — -affording 
pasturage for their herds and flocks. They 
hold intercourse both with Syria and Irak 
(Mesopotamia), theAmarat, the division roaming 
the region nearest the Euphrates, trading with 
Nojof, Kerbela, Ramadio and Hit.* When in tho 
height of tho dry season the grass withers and 
water is scarce the Bedouin, too, draw nearer 
the river and encroach on the permanently 
watered pastures. Some of the sheiklis own 
house property in the towns and palm groves 
by tho river. Nor is there any sharply defined 
frontier between their lands and those of the 
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ROOFS OF SUN-BAKED CLAY AT ZOBEIR. 


fi'llahocu. lioth aro of the same race, and after 
b)io winter rains many of tfio villagers, leaving 
t heir palm gardeiis or rice fitUds, go with their 
Hocks to the grazing grounds of the desert. A 
consideration of these facts makes clear the 
j)ot0nt induonce British intervention in Meso- 
pottvmia was certain to have upon the fortunes 
of Eastern and Central Arabia and the Bedouin 
of the Syrian Desert. 

British interests in Arabia were already 
extensive when the great war began, bub wore 
almost entirely confined to the regions l>ordoring 
the seas. Political relations with the princes of 
the interior were hampered by the traditional 
pro-Turkish policy of British statesmen, anrl 
oven in the dealings with Kowoit, a maritime 
State which came into prominence with the 
suggestion that its port might be made the 
Gulf terminus of the Baghdad railway, there 
was more than once a suspicion that the in- 
t Orests of Koweit might be sacrificod for the 
>ike of an amicable arrangement with Germany. 
Cn this point, however, maritime interests and 
the protection of the trade of Basra and Bagh- 
hid with India prevailed. The Sheikh of 
■voweit, Mubarak ibn Subah, was granted a 

ibsidy, a political agency was established at 
his capital, and he proved a good friend of the 
British in troublous times, services recognizeii 
by the conferment on him of the K.C.S.I. and 
'he K.O.LE.* At the same time the British 

• Sheikh Mubarak died o^ffovembor 28, 1915. having 
’ vod to eee the complete d3feat of the Tiirknh d signs 
■‘gainst Kowoit. The new Sheikh, Selim iba Mubarak, 
*'orked loyally with the British. 


endoavoiirod to como to a good uri Ic^rstari ling 
with the Porto on the Kowjit question. Not 
until Novornbor 1914 had Great Britain a 
clear-cut anti-Ottoman policy. From that dale 
there was no hesitation, and one result was 
that the British gained a valuable ally in the 
most powerful of the potoutatos of Central 
Arabia, Abdul Aziz ibn Sand, Emir of Ntqd, 
or more col^unouly Emir of Riodh, from the 
n line of his capital. Ibn Sand, the ropre.muita- 
tivo of the VVahib schism, was in many resp(H*tH 
the most striking hguro in m alem Arabian 
history. Ho and hi.s house had waged hereditary 
war with the Ibn Hashids, lOmirs of .Jebtd 
Shaminar (popularly Pamirs of Hail), who, in 
return for lavish favours, sujiportod tlio catise 
of the Turks.* Ottoman policy, as over, was 
based on making profit out of Arab rivalries. 
In 1872 the then Emir of Hia lli, who liad, for 
the second time, been (lei)i)sc!l, appemhni to the 
Vali of Baghdad for Obtoin in support, and this 
appeal led to the roassertion of 'rurkish clainn 
to sovereignty over Nojrl. But though the 
Turks seized El Hasa, on the lha'sian Gulf, 
they sent no troops to Nojd, where tim rival 
factions wore left to fight out thiur own 

♦ In 1818 Ibrahim Pa4m (sou of M Ali), 

advancing from the HGjaz, conqo 'red N -j.l luwi 
lornporarily cruehodtho WivhhvbitO'*. *S x Inter the 

Wahhabi tos* «taU) wan ro-<HtabliHln(l with Kialh i4« 

capital ; by 1842 all Houiblancc of KzvpMao or Turkish 
rule had disappeared from Coutral Arabia. AhJallah 
ibn Rashid, who had helped the Iba S iud-^ to xecovor 
their authority, wai appjint.ed governor of Jobol 
Shammor. Ho founded a dynady, aMum>d indopond. 
enee, and Hail became for years more important than 
Riadh. which wa® torn by internal dwnonaiong. 
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(jiianels. In 1891, as a rosult of a coiui)U‘t.<* 
of his enemies, Mahornmed ibn lltushid, 
^riaiidson of the founder of the Hail dynasty, 
Ixnairio supreme throughout northern and 
cciitral Arabia, and so remained until his 
death in 1897. The Turks supported the 
winning side, and the alliance with the Ibn 
Rashids was strengthened after Maliommed’s 
death, when the Sheikh Mubarak of Koweitand 
Ihn Saud combined against Hail- How Abdul 
Aziz ibn Saud, who while Maho'umrMl il)n 
Rashid lived had been a fugitive, regained his 
(•a|)ital Riadh and re (^stablishetl the supnmau'y 
of his house in N(‘jd eaiinot be told here. It is 
alr<*a(ly the t hen\e of song and story among the 
Aral)s from Damascus to the Yemen. 'The 
r\n ks in 1904 sent columns froiri Medina and 
foan Rasra to the help of the Hmir of Hail, 
hut the campaign ended in iK'gotiations, not 
light itig, and the power of Ibn Saud grew whilr 
that of the Ibn Rashids (hudined. In 1913 lie 
swept the 'rurks from th(‘ Persian (lulf (the 
lemnants of the garrisons being rescued by 
Rritish ships). Ihn Saud naturally welcomed 
the strengthening of his cause wliiidi the 
tir<^seuc(> of the Rritish at Rasra attorded, aial 
IxMug assured of Rritish friendship he formally 
broke all tit's with (k^nstantinople, assert ing his 
ejHuplete independence*. 

At the out8('t tlu're v\as some rliflieulty in 
establishing cojiuniinications with Ibn Saud ota 
Rasra. for (;ertnin <if tlu' Arab tribes on t.he 
lower Rnphratc's aideil the enemy.* Rut after 
the defeat of the 'Furks at Shaiba, near Riisra. 
in April 19ir) these Arabs turned against them, 
and with the subsequent ixreiipation of Nasiriyoh 
and Suka'l Sheyuk (“the market of the 
Sheikhs “) on the Ku|)hratort and of their desi?rt 
outposts, Khamisch and Zubair (Zobeir),t th(' 
situation was changed. The manner in whicdi 
the tribes of the lower Euphrates thereafter 
accepted Rritish rule has already been told, 
riie Shammar tribes who had sided with the 

Reni-Osmans ” (Turks) found their chief 
'sources of supply cut off, while Ibn Saud was 

* See Vol. X, Chapter CLVTII, nb ifiitio. 

t Zubair, a» ancient walled city, built nn a gravel 
ridg<' close to the mud flatH of the lower Kiiphratc.s, in 
familiar to many visitors to Basra, from which it is only 
•lino miloM distant. Near by is Shaiba (the scono of 
the defect of the Turkish- Arab force in April 11)1.0). 
where are the summer r<wi<lenoes of some half-dozen 
noble .Arab families, each a miniature de.sert fortres.s. 
I’ho largt^t of these buildings, which are built among 
tamarisk trees, was taken over by the Hed (Jhjss. In a 
carefully tended cemetery lie the British dead. In 
spring the desert is gay with dwarf blue iris, asplx^iel. 
And ftiher flowers. 


able to carry on with (‘ticigy his camiuiigii 
against Hail -a d<'S(‘rt warfare without cluoni 
clors. Ry the ctal of 1917 Ihn Saud was 
master of the gn*at pari of .hdicl Sliainmar, 
and .sections of the Shammar trilui had rt'pudi 
ated th(Mi’ alk'giaiiee to Ihn Ibtshid —a young 
and wt‘ak man who for ov(‘r a year dared not 
sat foc)! in his capital. 

Ibn Sand <*ami' into hue, (.oo, w if h Mie largiM* 
.Aral) mov(‘m<‘ut. When the (hand Shi'iif of 
.Mecca took the iltx*isi\(* step of i*(uiouu(*ing 
alk'gianee to the Ot tomans lu* had I lu^ support 
of th<‘ hhuir of Nejd. Waliihite and Sunnilo 
were at lea.st united in their hatn-d of the 'I’urk. 
If Ibu Saud had hitlu'ito sliowii no marked 
int-i're.st in tdic .Aral) Reform movena'nl he was 
indignant, at tlie 'ruranian eanijiaigti of th<* 
“ C’ommit t(‘e of Union and Piogre.ss “ and l ht> 
tioiiting of all .Aral) demands hy tlu' Majliss 
(d’urkish Parliami'iit ). He knew tliat. Unionist 
mt'inbcrs ol the Majliss had di^seiilxxl (he Arah.s 
its “ a negligil)h* ([iiantity " atid r(*fuscd facilities 
for the b'aehing of Arabic ; also that' an (‘rivoy 
of lOnver's had told t he hanir Abdulla t hat ( hey 
(the Unionists) liad taken t heir pri'ca iit inns, for 
“ it the Aral) t raitors w ere to be allow'e«l 
power in tlu* banpiri^ (lu'ii all our hopes and 
our [)eopl(' 1 1 he 'Furksl wouM he eonsigiusi to 
|)ordi(ion.“ ♦ b'urth(*r, he was iriforuHsI of the 
contents ot a doeumetil. w hieh lell into f Ik! hands 
of tlu' l*]mij’ Z(‘id during tlie operaAions against 
Medina, and plainly disclose d t in* Anti Islaniief 
ambit ions of t he ^’oullg I’ur ks. Dal es I ,\pril 
24, 19I(), this ebsumu'Uf, aelelre*sse I “to tho 
braii<*h<*.s e)f (he* rurkOjaghi Sex icay and (he^ 
(riive'lling elclegiite's," opeau'd with t he* following 
stat(*me*n( : 

'riiai mou.struio ligm»'Ml of iinagiriat ion wliicli in 
known as the* (A»niiniinity ot 1-lam, einel wliiah lias for 
long past xtood in th(f way of |»re.M'iii progress j/ iicrally, 
and of the rnili/aiion of I In* prni« i|)l»‘;-i of Turanian 
Unity in purficnlar, has now cnti'nd on a plia <• of 
decline* and niin. VVe nessl not approhnid from it any 
further elanger to the I'xccntion of oiir hope.s ami 
prim*ipl(‘s,1 

• Tulcb Bay •'! Naltih, tbe^ D puly for Ba ra, in a 
lottor to the Slmrif of .\h‘< » a. df-( riha<l (ha proc* vdings 
ill the Majliss in l!H2 as rvielenci! that tlio Unionists 
wished that "the \rahi miKbt be wiped out leaf and 
reM>t,” 'I'he Emir .Afalnllu, writing to his father from 
Uonstantinople alio it the same ineident, s iirl. " Who 
ever thought that I should hear . . . thn at and 'iitimiila- 
lion on account of certain legit inuite demand, laid Ix fore 
the Majli.ss by the D.*peity for .liddah ? the fael of 
(how demaiifls being pur.-ly Arab miide the Unionists 
fly into a rage ami foam. . . Abdulla then narrated 
his interview with the envoy of Knver. 'J'fiesc docu 
were made public in Meciai in October Itflfi. 

I Thi.s document, which gave particulars of the 
manner in which “ our Turanian community ” was 
trying to corrupt thoMoHh'fris of India, wiw fotmd among 
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Cooperation among tlie Arabs was farMlif-orl 
by the moderation of the Sherif of Mecca. 
His asHumption of the title King of the lledjaz, 
instead of vSultan of Arabia, as originally pro- 
posed, indicated the limits of his territorial 
claimH. The Aral) national movermait was to 
be iruilized in a confederacy of independent 
States of whi(*h Nejd would be not the least 
important. 

rh(c d’lirks gav'(c wlia.t aid they could to their 
proftije t he Kmir I bn Hasliid. Men, munitions 
and goods vveiv^ siuit from Damascus along the 
Ib'djaz railway to Kl .Ala, wheruMc caravans w(Te 
sent across the 200 or luore miles of d(‘Kert to 
the •)asis of Hail. 'Plx'v helprsl Ibn Rashid 
to keep the fi(‘Id, but (‘omimmic^al ions wei'e 
umMU’tain and dangei’ous, for the lf(Mlja'/ Arabs 
to()k every (jccasion to at tuck (he caravans. 
Five (convoys aggrt ‘gating l,r>00 ean\(‘ls h'll into 
the hands of th(‘ h]mir Ali in April -.Inly IIH8 
alone. Marly in 1018, too, the lOmir Abdulla 
l('d a for’ce tou ar’ds Jebel Shaininar and infliet('<l 
a s<cv(‘r'(‘ (|(‘f(‘a.t on lh<‘ Hail (r’oo|)s. 'Phe 
jiuietion of the forc(‘s of the Fmir Ibn Sa.ud 
with those of th(c Kitig of the H(‘(lja/. mad(' tiu* 
Rrit-ish v\i‘a.l) fi’ont praet ieally^ complet(> fr*om 
the Rer'sian Culf to the M<‘(li(erTa.n{*Hn. O'Ik' 
'Purks (|('nt(‘d it about Hail, and f)i(‘r’(‘ed it 
far tlau' \v(‘st by I Ik' occupation of M(‘dina and 
plae(‘s on the r*a.ihNay in norlh(‘rn Hedjaz, Hut 
her’(c 'Purkish tiaiure was rendered \<*ry pro- 
earious by the union (‘stablislu'd IhOwcmmi (ht^ 
Arah< and ib'itish. 'Phis was (‘videnced wh(‘n 
in .August 1018 Arab troops and units of the 
Inpx r'ial Camel C(U*ps made a joint attack on 
Mudwcr-a, a station on t la* Herljaz railway 
within the bor-dei’s of Ar'abia. 

In t h(‘ vSyrian Desei’t I lu* influence of the 
'Piirks waned eonsid(‘rably after th(‘ occupation 
of Ramadie, and the hea\y blows th(\v i’(‘ceived 
in tin* subsccpient ad\*ance of tIu' Hr’itisli along 
t hr .VI(‘ppo road. 'Phey did not l(»se all their 
intluem'c in lh(‘ northern part of tfn^ desert, 
b(‘canse as th(‘ Hritish column withdr’cw they 
reoceupied the |)osts along the Eup]rr-at(*s 
b('tw(‘(‘n J('r’al)Ius -wher'c the Haghdrul railway 
(Toss(*d the river by a bridge completed in 1015 

lli<> jui|u*rs of (he O-trict ( 'otutniuulHtit of .Mrdina. kilUsl 
in action with the .\rah-, and was print(*(l in Al KiUn, 
tti(‘ organ of the Hrdjaz ( Jo\ crmnciit, 'The full («*x( 
lit ttu* (to«inn«aif , in Kngli h. appoarod in 'I'he Smr 
ICaM, Align a .‘11, 1917. ,1/ KifUn \va.<s oditod by Fund 

KlTiMidi Khatib, forini'rls hcctnrnr in Arabio Litia’atnra 
ut (lunlon Ooliage. Khurtmn. 


— and Khan Baghdodie. Djemal Paslia i i,| 
Liman von Sanders kept open, that is, as Inr 
as they were able, a lino of j)enetration by tl,, 
Euphrates, but their main effort was ilm 
preservation of Syria. To this end they h, ,|f 
their energies to prevent the twivanco nort hw ard 
through Palestine of General AllenVjy. Tin v 
showed particular anxitdy to preserve iln n 
control (jver the northern st'ction of th(‘ Hidja/. 
railway, that |)art which goes from Damasi 
to Ma’an tdong t ht> (‘tistern fringe of the Syi i.u 
Dcs(*rt. 'Pliis w'as not only becaust' it was of 
gn'at use in tb(‘ir Palestine operations prnjx r. 
fait also b(‘eause as long as they htdd it din i t 
eoop(‘ration between the Pah'stino a-ud .Mom. 
potamia fore(*s was not possil)Ie. Hut iIk 
a.rmi<‘s of General All(*nl>y and of the King of 
tlie Hedja/. W(‘re aln^ady linked up, and suh 
stantial progn'ss by those forei^s would not 
only eompl(‘t(dy cut off the 'J’urks in Ar.ihiii 
and threaten Syria but would also affect tin 
position in CppiT Mesopotamia. 

'Phe trial of strength in this tht*a(re of opeia 
tiofis (‘aine in the autumn of 11)18. 'Plii rc 
had l)(H‘n raids by the British and (li(‘ Arads 
in (b(‘ spring on the Hedjaz railway and sliarp 
lighting w(‘st of tla^ Jordan, but it was not until 
Septianber 18 that General Alleuby took llic 
Held again in full force. Concurn'iitly t ia* army 
of tlu' King of tlie Hedja/. moved. A strong 
detaelmu'jit of Arabs, deseendingori th(‘ railwav 
junction of Dit’iui, sevt'nal the (‘ommunieal ion- 
leading north (to Damaseus), south (to Ma'an 
and Medina), and west (to Samaria and Haifa ). 
'Phe importance of t his act ion in relation I" 
M(‘.sopolamia will he understood wli(*n it is 
reali.sed that tlie Hedja/. Arabs could not ha\c 
op(‘ratcd so many hundred miles from their 
ba.se without the su[)port of the Bedouin of tic 
vSyrian Desert. This swoop on Der’aa, hu^ 
70 mile's from Damascus, showed that tlic 
An^/.a and other desert tribes had profited 
by the double lesson of the pursuit of th' 
'Purks up the Ak'ppo road atid the paei/icatiou 
of tiu* lower Euphrates region. Intiuenet'd 
[)r()l)ahly by the pro-Turkish attitude of lh< 
Emir of Hail, their southern neighbour, 
they had hitherto remained largely neutral 
in the war. Now, when all their energies 
U(*re needed to meet General Allenby’s attack, 
the Germans and Turks found a hostile and 
h’ghly mobile force on their flank both along 
tlie Euphrates and on the Syrian border. 



CHAPl'ER CCLVII. 


THE ANTI-SUBMARINE WAR, 

1915-1918. 

KaK1.V MiCASURRS of ’DrC*’i:N( I: A(i\INST TRI-: SorM AIUNK “ rNUKSTIlK tfo ” (’ampaton 

IN 1017 -Nicw [nventions an[) Sfcrkcv \ami:s (»f I.")!) Lost (Lorman Commanders 'Phic 
Ham How Weddioen was Killed Cse of Nets Chasers Slumarine Sweeps 'Pme 
(H'n - Atrcuaft — Many Tnn entions Zi(j-ZA(anN<i Smoke Screens “ Camouflaoe ” 
'I’vpioAL Kiohts Mk’rophones- Hydrophones Mini- K iEiiLs HLj”ni (‘hahoes Kite- 
HaLLOONS l^HOOF OF 1 ) ESTRECTION 'PltE CoNVOV SvSTEM AND AMERICAN 'PrANSI'ORT. 


I N 4iii earlier cliaptcT (N'ol. XHI., Chapter 
eXOV.) the atrocious conduct of the 
(jerinaris in tlKur >o-calle<l blockade hy 
siibrnarine was described. It was shown 
that the manner in wdiich this insidious and 
d«‘adly form of warfare w 's utilized for an attack 
u[)oii the .Mercantile Marine of th(‘ World, rc- 
LexrdlcHs of all considerations of humanity, 
was a L’vsting disgrace to the (Jermans who 
(>lanned it and carried it into ePfect. In this 
cliapter the submarine war is reviewed in the 
light of tlie suc(*(^ssful deftnice against it on the 
part of the Allied navies. The various mea- 
sures taken and means adopted to meet the 
successive C-boat campaigns an* cx[)lained, 
as well as the new inventions which scientific 
skill and ingenuity had produced and placed 
at the disposal of our seamen during the four 
y(?ars of the struggle. 

It will he Hhown bow at first the threat of 
von Tirpitz had the benefit of novelty and 
surprise, in spite of W'hich the original sub- 
marine campaign of 19L) was officially de- 
clared by the autumn of that year to he “ well 
in hand.” The chief measures which producisl 
this result were explained by (Jrand Fleet 
officers to include the ram, the net, the gun, 
and the torpedo, while now and again, in 
Voi. XVII.— Pan *,M7 


isolated insIanc<‘H, a I’-boat owed h<‘r fate to 
aircraft. 'Phe lesson of the 191.7 campaign 
was taken to hi'art (Wmmi Ix'fon^ the attack had 
beim fnistrab'd, and large const ru<*l ion pro- 
grammes designed to deal with any nariijh's- 
cence of uiid(*r-W4it(U’ raiding W(vn^ put in hand. 
During the year 1 9 Hi, hovNcvei’, the (Jernians 
wen* able to lake flu* offensive again in ik'w 
fields and wit li improv(Hl boats. 'Ponnage hisses 
then increased monMind morc! until they rca(*lu*d 
proi>ortions which crcati'd gtaiuine alarm. 

The (Icrman (‘iTorts culminat(‘(l in the “ mi- 
n*slrictcd “ campaign wbicb o|)cn(Hl on Kclau- 
ary 1, 1917, and which had its maxiimim clTrct 
about (he middle^ of Ai)ril. In tb<^ pages whicli 
follow there an' dcscribc'd its Hali(*nt features. 
In fiarticular, tlu' dauntless la'roi.sm of the 
Mercantih' .Marine is displayc'd, and the stanch 
attitude of the M^amcii. 'Phe gradual trans- 
formation (»f this Service' frorrr a. trading to a 
lighting force is shown, with th(' [irovisinn of 
special ai)|)liariccs and methods for defence, 
such as smoke scn*(*ns, “ camoufhrgcd ” hulls, 
guns and depth bombs, and a. sp(*eial system of 
convoy. Then tbr-r’c was the revival of tlie 
construct iiiri of anti -submarine craft arrd the 
speerling up of merchant shipbuilding to re- 
place lost tonnage. New instrument s such 
H't 




“GOT HIM!” 

Passengers on a liner attacked by a Submarine witness the enemy’s destruction by a Destroyer. 
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as tho microphone and hydrophone for detect- 
ing the positions of enemy boats came into use. 
Minefields and barrages to restrict the move- 
ments of the submarines in certain areas wcu'e 
also much more widely used. Especially 
Higriificaat was tho groat advance made in the 
uHo of aircraft and thoir equipment. Ihust ra- 
tions are given under these various heads 
which will bring homo to the reader how crucial 
was the test applied to our sea power and how 
nobly tho British seamen maintaiiv'd tho 
traditions of their forefathers and made pos- 
sible the success of tho Allied oaiiso in tho war 
by keeping open our sea communications. 


Until August 7, 1918, the public had only 
bf'(m told in vague, general h^rrns of tho success 
acliieved by the counter-measures against Ger- 
man submarines. Frequtait demands had been 
made for light on this phase of tho subject, it 
b iing pointed out that the constant reports 
of mercantile loss and suffering on the one hand, 
and tho almost complete silence regarding f he 
work of the Allied navies on tho other, had a 
misleading influence on tho minds of the people 
as to tho actual position of affairs. But for 
n^asons wliich tho authorities considorcxl sufll- 
cient, and which certainly had a disturbing 
effect upon the nwral of tho Gorman seamen, 
tho Admiralty preserved silence until it was 
clear beyond doubt that tho peril had bo<?n 
averted and tho menace held. Mr. Lloyd 
George then annoimced tliat at least 150 
of these ocean pests have been de.stroyed.’^ 
His statement was, as usual, challenged in 
Germany, whereupon the Admiralty issued tho 
names of the commanding officers of 150 boats 
which had been accounted for. Of these 


officers, 116 wore dead, 27 prisoners, six in- 
terned in neutral countries, and one had 


rnanagefi to return to Germany. Tho list was 
as follows : 


Albrecht, Kurt 
Albrecht, Worner 
Amborgor, Guntav 
Ambergcr, Wilhelm 
Arnold, Alfred ... 
Bachmaiin, Gunther 
Barton, Wilhelm 
Banok, W. 

Bauer, C&sar 
Bender, Waldemar 


Kapitilnleutnant ... Dead, 
Oberleutnant z.iS. ... Demi. 
Kapitilnlcntimnt ... P.W. 
Oberleutnant z.S. ... Dea<i. 
Oberleutnant z.S. ... P.W. 
Oberleutnant z.S. ... Death 
Oberleutnant z.8. ... Dead. 
Kttpititnleutnant ... Dotvd. 
Kapitftideutnant ... Dead. 
KapitHideutnant ... 

-Tbi.s ofllcor wa.s not k>Mt when bis Hul)inarine 
sank, anti ho auocoeded in returning to Ger- 
many, 


Bertfkboim, Egewolf, 
Freiherr von ... 

Berger, Oerhardt 
Bernis, Kurt 
Braiiftchoid, Albert 
Braun, Charles 


KapitanlcMitnant 
Kapi tlinietiinant 
Kapi t&iiloutnant 
Oberleutnant z.S. 


Dctid. 

Dead, 

Dead. 

Dead, 


Oberleutnantdiort.)z. S.Deivd. 


Brever, Herbert 
Buell, Gustav ... 
Deg«»lau, Hans ... 
Dieckinann, Victor 
Ditfurth, Benno von 
K«leling, Karl ... 
Ebreiitraut, Otto 
Kit ester, Alav ... 
Feddersen, Adolf 
Jireks, Willu'hn, Frei- 
herr von 

Kiseber, Kurl-Haniio ... 
Pldbtier, Eberlijinlt 
Fiirbringer, Gerluirdt ... 
Fiirbringer, Werner 
Gaister, Hans ... 
Gebesehtis, Kndolf 
G<'rek(‘, Heriiumn 
Geiiaeb, Itelnuit 
Gertij. Go<h >4 
< Jlitnpf, I b riiiMiiti 
GijU'if. ]‘>n--t 
Gregor, Fritz ... 

Gross, Karl 
Giinther, rani ... 
Giinfz(>l, hiidwi^ 

Giin/,('l, Erii h ... 

Haag, Georg ... 
Hansen, Klaus ... 
Ilartinanii. Hiehurd 
Heebt, .Erj<*li 
Heink(‘, t’urt 
Heller, Bin no ... 
Heiinig, Heinrich von ... 
Hey«lebreek, Jvarsfen v, 
Alfred ... 

Ho|)|)e, Brur»() ... 
Jlufnagel, Hims 
Kevser!inj.;!c, llarald von 
K ic»l, Wilheijn ... 
Kiesewettcr, Willielm ... 

i 

Klatt, Alfred 

Kolbe, WaltlaT... 

Konig, Georg ... 

Korseh, Hmiis Paul 
Kratzscb, - 
Kreeh, tl lint her 
Kreysern, tlunther 
Kroll, Karl 
Kiistrier, Heinrich 
Lafrenz, < da ns P, 
Launbiirg, Otto 
Lt'inmer, .Johannes 
hepsius, Heinbold 
Lilienstern, Uiihle V. ... 
horenz, Helmut b 
Lorenz, Hernia nn 
Liiwe, Wer 

Liihe, Vie lier ... 

Menzel, Bernhard 
Metz, .Artur 
Metzger, U' inrieti 
Mey, Karl 

MiMensteiri, (Jhri'-tinn , 
Mi'KM’ke, Fritz ... 
Mobrhutter. XHneh 
Moraht, Rolx rt... 

Miihlan, Hehnnth 
Mil hie, Gerhardt 
Miiiler, Hans Alhrrcht 
N’euniaiin, Fri. ilrieli 
Nierner, Hans ... 
Nit'ineyer, Georg 
Nitzscbe, Alfred 
NootU, Erich ,,, 

Petz, Willy 


Olu'rlout nant z.R. ... P.W, 
Kapitilnleutnant ... Dead. 
( Hii'i leut nant z.S. ... Demi. 
Kapitilnleutnant ... Demi. 

Oherleutnivnt z.S. ... Ik'ad. 

Kapitilnleutnant ... Deail. 
Oberh'ulnant z.S. ... 
Kapitiinlentnaul ... Dejul. 
beutnant z.S, (lies.) 

Kiifiitilnleutnant ... Dead. 
L**utnatit z.S. ... Di'inl, 
Lfuit nant z.S. ... Dead. 
Kapitilnleutnant ... P.W. 
KtUMliinh'ut mint ... P.W. 

< )1 *erleui mint z.S, ... Dead, 

Kajiil iliileut mint ... Dead. 
Korv. Kafiililn ... Dead. 
Ka[)it ilnleut mint ... Dead, 
Kapililnleni mint ... J*.\V. 

Oberleutnant /..S. ... Deiul. 
Kapil anleutininl ... P.W. 

( tberliMit mud z.S, ... J)i>ad. 

( therleut mud z.S. ... J)ead. 

< therleui mud z.S. ... Dead. 
Kn|)dilnh'utnant ... Dead. 
Kaiiililnleut mint ... Di'ad. 
bent natd z.S. ... ])eiul. 
Ka|»itiltdeutniint ... Deail. 
Kapdanhaitnant ... Ihaid. 
Oherleut mint z.S. ... Deiul, 
Oherleutmiid z.S. ... Deial. 

( )herleut mud Z.S. ... Dead. 
Kapdilrdeiil mint ... I’.W. 

OherJeuI mint z.S. ,,, Dead. 
Oherleut riant z.S. ... Dr ial. 
Kapd ilnimif nant ... Dead. 
Ka|)itiinleu1 mud ... Deiul. 
Oberlmitmiid z.S. ... Dfiwl. 
(iberleidmud z.S. ... Dead. 
Ka])iliinlent iiunt 

(Hes.) Iidrrl. 
Olu'i’leut mud z.S. ... Deiwl. 
Oherlentnant z.S. ... Dead. 
Ka)ntanlenttiant ... Dearl, 

( )herleut mint z.S, ... J)eivU 
Kajiit ilnleutnant ... I)eiul. 
Kapitiinlmit luiid. ... P.W; 

( therlf'ul mud- z.S, Deiwl. 

Korv. Ka|)itiln ... Dead. 

( )herleutmint z.S. ... Deiul, 
l\a|»itilrileul mint ... P.W. 
OhiTleidmint z.S. ... P.\V\ 

Kapil iudeiilnant ... Dead. 
Oherleut mud z.S. ... Dead. 

( iberleid mint z.S. ... Dead. 
Oherleutmiid z.S. ... Iidrd. 
Kapitilnleutnant ... Deiul. 

( )f»erlentmint z.S. ... Dead, 

( therlenf mud z.S, I'.W . 
Oherleutmiid z.S. . J)eiwb 
( )ht‘rlf-id mud z.S. . Deail. 
Kapd anieidmud . Irdnl. 
()herleidmud z.S. . Dead. 
Ohf'rJeulmird z.S. . J)ea<l. 
Oberlmit-mud z.S. . Dead. 

( thiTleiitmint z.S. . P.W. 

Kapililnleut mud . J*.\V. 

Kapitilnleutnant , P.W. 

Kafiit ilnleutnant . Deiul. 

Oherlentnant z.S. . Demi. 

Oherleutmiid z.S. . P.W. 

Oherleutmiid z.S. . Iidnl. 

( IherleutniMii z.S. . Deiui, 

Oberleutnant z.S, . Dmub 

Oberleutnant z.S. . P.W. 

Kapitilnleutnant . Dead, 
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Platte 

h, Eri< 

•h ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. 

Deatl. 

Pf>hk-, 

Richard ... 

Ku pit tin 

lentnant 

Dead. 

Prinz, 

Athal 

win 

Kapittln 

leulnam 

Dead. 

Ihi.'^tkuclwM, 

Herbert 

Oborlenl 

nani z.S. 

Dead. 

Reichi 

•nhacli 

1, Gottf’d 

Oberhuit 

imnt z.S. 

Dead. 

KcimariH, G 

eorg 

Oberlcnt 

viunt z.S. 

Dead. 

Kcmy 

, .hihai 

lUU'H 

Kapitiln 

lentnant 

Detul. 

lluhr, 

Wnltl 

icr ... 

Ivapil iiti 

lent nant 

Dead. 



KAPITANLEUTNANT RUDOLF 
SCHNEIDER, 

Who sank the Arabic. 


Rosonow, Krnst Kapiiiltilotit iiniii ... D.>ail. 

Rilckrr, OlnuK ... Kaj)i( i'liiloul luuit ... D 'ad. 

Waltlu'r KupiliiiiUnitiinnt ... Dt‘a<l, 

Saltxvvcdol, Jliidolf ObcrUailnaat z.S. ... I)(‘ad. 

Sabaliii, Ei’wia ... Kapit tlnloiil fiaiit ... IX'ad. 

Saultar, Rudolf Knpitanleiitnant ... D.'ud. 

Hohiuot 1 ow, Ornf von KnpitilnloiUnaut ... Doa^l. 

Schmidt, (»<'or^... Kapittiulout iiaut ... Dead. 

Schmidt, Siegfried O))orleiitnani^ z.S. ... l)ca<). 

Schmidt, Wod I her Gr. Oberleulnaiil z.S. ... tiitrd. 

Schmitz, Max ... Oberleiitnafil z.S. . . Dea^l. 

Schmitz, VV'althcr Obcrlmituant z.t^. ... T.W. 

Schneider, Rudolf Kapitanleutnunt ... Dead. 

Ihis wan the <jf!icer who torpedotid the h.m. 
Arabic on August 19, 19 IG. 

Schultz, Theodor Obcrievilnaiit z.S. . Dea<l. 

SchurraanD, I'aul ... Oberleuinant z.S. , Dea<l. 
Schwartz, Ferdinand ... Oberleiitnant z.S. Dead. 

Schweinilz und Krain. 

Graf von .. ... KapitAnleutnant ... Dead. 

Schwieger . ... Kopitftnleutnant ... Dead. 


rhis w'aa the officer w'ho, whilst in U-20, 
torpedf)od the Lusitania on May 7, 1915. 1^-20 
W'BH lost on the Danish coast in November, 
1916. but Kapt. Lt. Schwieger survived to 
bring ibsash^r to another submarine viz., 
U'JlH, which was lost, >vith nil hands, in Sep- 


tember, 1917. 

Sittenfeld, Erich ... Kapitftnleutnnnt ... Dead. 

Smiths, Wilhelm ... Oberleuinant z.S, ... I’.W. 

Soergel. Hans ... ... Oberleuinant z.S. ... Dea<l. 

Sprenger, — ... ... Kapitiinlemnant ... I*.W. 

Steekelberg, Oscar ... Oberleutnant z.S. ... Intrd. 

Stein zu Lau.snit7. Frei- 
herr von ... ... Oberleutnant z.S, ... Dead. 

Steindorff, Ernst ... Oberleutnant z.S. ... Dead. 

Stenzler, Heinrich ... Oberleutnant z.S. .. . Demi, 

Sto.sberg, Arthur ... OlxTleutnant z.S. ... Dv*nd. 

Stoss, Alfred ... ... Kapitanleutnant ... P.W. 

Stbter, Karl ... ... Oberleutnant z.S. . .. D.^od, 

Stuhr, Fritz KapitAnleutnant ... D.’ad. 


Suchodoletz. Ferdinand 


von 

Kapitauleutnaut ... 

Dead. 

Tebbenjohannix, Kurt ... 

Kapit&nleutnant ... 

J‘.\v. 

Trager, Friedrich 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Dca/1. 

Utke, Kurt 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

P.W. 

Valentiner, Hans 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

DetnI. 

Voigt, Ernest 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

DcjkI. 

WachendorlT, Siegfried 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

1) MWl. 

Wacker, Karl ... 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

D.!ad, 

WagcMiftihr, Paul 

Kapit&rdentT»ant ... 

Dead. 


This was the officer who sank the s.s. Belgian 
Prince on July 31, 1017, and so barbarously 
drowned forty of tlie crew, whom be had 
ordered to line up on the submarine’s d(‘el<. 
The submarine (U-44) was sunk, with all 
hands, about a fortnight ^l/(er this outrage. 


Wnlther, Franz... 

Oberleutnant z.S. , 

D.'ad. 

Wtuldigcn, Otto 

Kapitanleutnant ... 

1 >ead. 

Wegener, Bernhard 

Kapitilnleutnant .. 

Dead. 

Weisbttch, Erwin 

Kapitanleutnant .. 

D*a<l. 

Wei.«!bnch, Raimund ... 

Kapitanleutnant .. 

P.W. 

Wendlaiidt, Hans H. ... 

Oberleutnant z.S .. 

P.W. 

Wtnininger, Ralph 

Kapitanleutnant 

P.W. 

Wigan kow, Giinl her . . . 

Oberleutnant z.S. . . 

Dead. 

Wilcke, Erich ... 

Kapitanlcntnant .. 

1 ead. 

WilholnX'^, Ernst 

K a pi 1 ftn 1 n ut n ant . 

Di'hul. 

Willich, Kurt ... 

Kapitilnleutnant 

Dead. 

Wut.sdoriT, Hans Oskar 

Oberleutnant z.S. .. 

P.W. 

Zerboni <li Sposetti, Wer- 



ner von 

Oberleutnant z.S. ... 

Dead. 

To tho families of 

the men included 

ill the 


ubovo lint it was kjxown that its correct noss 
could not be gainsaid. The official statement 
also added the names of others, guilty of par- 
ticularly despicable outrages, whoso narne.s 
woro known to the Admiralty, and in regard to 



KAPITANLEUTNANT SCHWIEGER, 
Who torpedoed the Lusitania. 


whom special efforts were being made to bring 
their careers to a swift end. Among these 
were : 

1. Korvettenkapitan Max Valentiner, who was 
responsible for the barbarous sinkings, 
amongst others, of the Norwegian s.s. 
Magda, tlie Spanish s.s. Pena Cdstillo, 
the Italian s.s. Ancona, and the British s.s. 
Persia. 
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2. Kapitanleutnant Wilhelm Werner, who 

excelled in the Binkiiig of hospital aliips. 

3. Ivorvettenkapitau Freiherr von Forstner, 

who, when in command of U28, sank the 

British steamers Falaba and Aguila under 

circumstances of the utmost brutality. 

I5y these remarkable revelations the cflici- 
eiicy and success of the Jhitish counter- 
measures were brought home to the public in 
a convincing manner, and it was realized to 
what good purpose the seamen of tlio Allitw, 
during a period of three and a half years, had 
()|)posed the enemy campaigns. 

The tlueat of Grand Admhal von 'Firpitz to 
Idockade the British Isles was based on tlie 
early successes of the submaiii\es, succ<>ss(»s 
which were as unexpected by the taierny as by 
most people everywhere. Hubmarino attacks 
on men-of-war failed within a few months, 
but what the U-boats could no longer do against 
warshi)3s it w^as then decided to do against 
trading vessels. So far as is known, the })oat8 
used at that time w*('re comparatively small, 
and few in number. IVobably not more than 
oO or ()0 submarines were operating at the 
iKjight of the first campaign, which formally 
began on February 18, 1915. It- was known 
that only 25 to 30 submarines were completed 
foT* the (hn'inan Navy when war bri)ke out, 
and assuming that a similar niimlxn* were 
added during the first six months of liostilities, 
the combined figure probably represented the 
maximum which the Germans liad at their 
^lisposal in the first campaign. 

The attempt had already been made to 
interfere with the Channel ferry, but this 
had been thwarted, and the nu'asurcs and 
means then organized or improvized, develo[)ed 
on a larger scale, were ready to meet the new 
menace. The earliest authoritative state - 
monts regarding these measures were made by 
the admirals in the Grand Fleet to visitors 
who were permitted to visit the ships in 
August, 1915. These visitors learnt that 
auxiliary craft to the number of 2,300 had 
been taken up for service as mine -sweepers, 
patrol boats and the like, around the British 
Isles — to the vicinity of which the original 
campaign was restricted. Mr. Frederick 
Palmer, an American journalist, described how 
the places of attacks on submarines had been 
marked on cliarts, with the results classified 
under “ Captured,” “ Sunk,” and ” Supposed 
Sunk,” and these succe.sses were obtained by 


21)8 


gunfire, by ramming, l)y nets, by ex|)l()si\P 
bombs, and in other ways. M. Rene Haziii, 
in tlie Kcho de l*ar\Sy deelared that oju'-half the 
original submarine flotilla of (iermany had Iuhmi 
accounted for, and M. Milli', in the 7V/x/).v, 
referred to the loss of skilled persoiuiel as graal, 
and irre|)aral)le. The (‘ver-eaiidid Captain 
Persius made a significant admission in the 
Hcriinrr Tntjt'hhilf on August 11, 19 1."), which 
gave a clear indiejition of the (mteoua‘ of the 
British anti-sul)mariiu* aeliii'vt'UKMits. From 
an ex[)ert ('stimatc* of the eflieaey of the stih- 
marine, he (h'elared that the success niid eneet 
of the luwv naval waifart' et)uld only a[)|)ear 
after a craisidei-ahle tiiiu'. 'Idiei’(» was uo more 



KORVETTHNKAPITAN MAX 
VALBNTINHR, 

” Wanted” for sinkinji the Persia and other ships. 


(complicated fighting instrument than tfie 
U-boat, he argued, whicli )m‘aut that, the task 
of eomrnaudirig and managing it was not 
simple, or easily learnt, and, therefore, some 
time must elapse b(‘f»‘r(» the eomniauder and 
crew were familiar with their craft. “The 
British,” said (Vptain Persius, “would only 
be accused by a. child of being bad maritiers ; 
they know how to d(‘fend theinselv'cs, so have 
devised many kinds of [iroteetiva; measures. 
It becomes more and more difilcult for Ij - boats 
to get near hostile shi})s and launch a torprulo. 
Almost fabulous skill is required to avoid all 
the pitfalls, ete., and get away from torpedo- 
boat de.stroy<‘rs, and nevertheless mak«; a 
successful attack.” The prime movers in th • 
defeat of the original submariiu? campaign 
were Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher. In a 
speech on March 7, 191 1>, Mr. Balfour, then 
First Lord, stated that quite early in the war 
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the nocoHsity of building more small craft, 
destroyers, and light cruisers was foreseen 
by the Admiralty and action taken. 

The supremely important tiling in the Allied 
coimter-moasures was t(^ discover the move- 
ments of the submarine. In the early days, 
this could only be done by sighting the boat, 
or its periscope, or fishing for it with nets. 
Later on, in a<ldition to dragging, the micro- 
phom^ or hydrophone for listening came into 
general use, but still lietter appliances were 
hoped for. A great improvement in regard to 


surface, where she fell a comparatively easy 
prey to the cruiser. 

Another early success against the U-boat- 
illustrated the use of the ram. On Novembf r 
23, 1914, the U18 was reported off the northern 
coast of Scotland, by a patrol vessel, wliich at 
12.20 p.m. succeeded in ramming the boat. 
She was not sighted again until 1.20, when she 
came to the surface, and was seen with her 
crow on deck, flying the white flag. Shoi'tly 
after this she foundered, just as the destroyer 
( iarry came alongside and rescued three otlicer.s 



A GERMAN SUBMARINE UNDERGOING REPAIRS. 


the sighting of submarines was also obtained 
by the extended iLse of aerial craft. 

But at first tlie offensive measures were 
briefly, the ram, the net, the gun, and the 
torpedo. The first submarine reported to 
have been destroyed in tVie war w’as tho U15, 
sunk by the light cruiser Bimiingham on 
August 10, 1914, while endeavouring to attack 
one of the squadrons of the Grand Fleet. 
This eai ly success w as gained by the use of the 
gun, after the enemy submarine had been 
sighted from the Birmingham. The periscope 
was observed by the latter, and a ivmarkable 
feat of rnarkmanship blew it away. Tho 
blinded submarine was forced to come to the 


and 23 of her crew, one only being drowned. 
The commander of the boat, Kapitiinleutnant 
11. von Hennig, was among tho prisoners. 

Two other cases of the destruction of Gorman 
submarines of an early typo by ramming 
occurred on March 10 and March 25, 1915. 
On the first occasion, U12 was rammed anrl 
sunk by the British destroyer Ariel, Lieut.- 
Commander J. V. Creagh, 10 mornbt^rs of tht^ 
crew being saved and made prisoners. This 
incident oeciured in or near the Firth of Forth, 
and in connexion with the sinking the Admiralty 
gave aw ards to certain Leith trawlers, for the 
assistance they had rendered in the tracking 
of the U-boat. The second example resulted 
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BUOYS AND SINKERS FOR THE SUBMARINE NETS. 


in tho death of tho farnoiifl Gorman submarine 
oomiuaudor, Otto Weddigon, formerly com- 
manding U9. From this boat, in wliich ho 
sank the tliroe Crossys in September, 1914, 
VVoddigon was transferred to U29, which in 
March, 1915, was rammed and sunk in tlie 
open soa by tlio battleship Dreadnought, whilst 
attempting to attack a portion of the Grand 
Fleet. German stories circulated in the United 
States over a year later repr<»s(*nted that 
Weddigen wus sunk with his submarine in 
(■romarty Firth, where he had torpe<loed a 
battleship of the Droadtiought class, aiul into 
which he had managed to penetrate after 
negotiating a coinpliealcd defemre net system. 
This was an entire fabrication, as the Admiralty 
declared on August 4, 1916. Such were typical 
instances of U-boats falling victims to warships 
vLsing the rain. The conditions under whioh 
this weapon of attack could bo used became 
much more rare after the first pluiso of the 
submarine war, and other offensive measures 
came into vogue instead. In the early days, 
however, the destroyer was tlio principal 
‘Visailant of the U-boat. Lat-er on came the 
trawlers, patrol vessels, and eventually the 
motor boats and launches. 

Another useful and effective means of 
catching tlie submarines was by the use of 
nets. Perhaps one of the best illustrations of 
the employment of such nets was given by a 
German submarine commander, Kapitanleut- 
nanti Wenninger, in an interview with M. 
Landauer, a Hungarian war correspondent, 


in *Tamia?*y, 191(). An olTiccr of tlie sa?iu> 
name was among tlio 150 F-hoat coinman»I u’s 
n'ferred to by f lic Ad?nini.|| y on Sc'pfenihcr 
when he was sliovsn to Ix' a |)risoni'r of war. 
Dt^scrihing his advent nn^ in the Mritish nets, 
\V<aminger ststisl that lie h'ft liis base early 
one morning and fiasscd into tlu* North Sea, 
t he boat b(*ing under water, with her periscope 
awash, ftis story is best, told in ijis own 
u ords : 

1 looked lliroii>.;h tin* jiori^iopi* (Im coTit irmisl) iiiid 
oouM Koo ti. r»'<l Idioy Ijt'liiod itiy lioat. W’lino, Omi 
miriule.s lalor, 1 looked I -aw flu* hnoy a^aiii, Kfill ii(, 

1 Ih' .sarno ili.^tnnco behind n-. I sO'i'rod to I bn ri>^r|ii hihI 
then to fbo l« fl, but I ln> buoy ke|)t on tollowin^ im. I 
dosceiKlod drop inttt 1 lin wulcr, but si ill saw llin buoy 
floidinj' on tbo surlar.' abovo us. At last I (lisee)Vrro«l 
that we had eau>.dit tin- cliain of 1 he fuioy aticl fhni we 
were it alotu: with us. .\f this limi' I al.so saw 

through the perisiMjpn a stran;^'i*, .small steamer, wliicli, 
at a <*orisi<l( ral)lc ili-lanee, wa- .steering a l•oul'sl• diiv'ctly 
hehind us and the buoy. .\t the - Mme t ime my soiindiii^ 
apparatus iudicalod that a screw sf,-amcr was in the 
vieinity. <)bscr\a1ion soon rcvcalcil the fact t bat live 
enemy torp •do le 

I inereasi'd the .speed of the hoat, in the expect at ion of 
heiiiK ahle to attack one of them. The /jve torpedo- 
hoabs arrunyeil Ihcm-elves in a -emieirele. I sank still 
deeper, and hy immpiriK ol>tained het ter air, I ).tot 
.•miy for all i*venlualil ies. >\1 this junctiire my hoat 
l)egaii to roll ill a most ineomprehensihlc manner. We 
l)egan to rise and sink, the sti'^a'inv: g‘'ar heinj; apparently 
o!it of order. Soon aft it, however, 1 found that t>\i.^ 
wa.s not the <'ase, and that we liad a ntill more serif»us 
position to face. I di‘'Co\ere<l (hat we haxi eneourilerml 
a wire netting, and that we were eritangled in it in an 
almost liopele-s maimer. We ha<l. in faet, got info the 
TK't of one of the hunters surnjunding iis. For an hour 
and a half the netfmg earri«>d us with it, ami although I 
made every efYort to gel clear of it, rising and then 
sinking with the object of getting to the hot Ion) of the 
netting, it wa-i all in vain, for we wore always dragginl 
back, HOtnetimes to the right and HoinetimeH to the loft. 
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Thrrci wtiM nothing else for mn to do bni to inoroase the 
wright in the suhmarino hm in»ifh ns possible, ho that 1 
might try (o tear the netting. Fortunately wheji we 
start ed 1 hjul pumped in from five to six tons of water, 
filling all lh(! tanks. I increased the weigiit of the Vioat 
to the utmost, and suddi'nly wo felt a slux^k and w<'ro 
< lear of tlie netting. I then deseeruled ns deeply in the 
water as 1 eouhl, the menometer showing 15 fathoms. 
VVe remainecl under tlie water for eighteen hours. Wi»en 
I wanted to aseerlain where we were I noticed tliat iny 
compass was out of onler. For a time 1 steered by the 
greeti colour of the wat(>r, but at last I luul to get rid of 
leillasf in order to rise. My manometer still, liowever, 
Kli<.ivve<i titteen fatiioms, ami although I felt that we 
were rising it always showed the .same depth. This 
instrument also, it was evid('nt, was out of onler. I 
luui therefore to be very careful not If) rise too liigh and 
llms attniet tlu; attention of the torpedo boats. Slowly 
the |)('risco[)e rose above the surfuee, ami I (‘ould see Ihf) 
« jiemy in front of m<', and towards the N'ft the Fast Coast 
<•) England. I tried to turn to starbojird, hut the rudder 
fhd not work. In eonHefpienoe I luwl to sink again to 
the bottom of the s»ai, where I remained for six hours, 
a: (h<* end of which lime I luwl sue.et'edf'd in putting th«^ 
compass in order and also in rt'jiairing the steering gear. 
O.uie more T rose in the water imtil I could see through 
the periHetipe. A torpedo-boat, howev'er, fletoctod mo 
at once, and made straiglit for me. At this time tho 
position was that on the right, at a distance of about 
a mile and a half, the torpedo-boats were in line up, 
wliilo on tho loft, at about tho sarno distarioo, was tho 
E iglish coast. I imnu'dial<‘ly descended again to a 
dc|)th of fiftf'on fathoms, I remained subnu'rged for two 
hours, then slowly turned outwards, and at a distance of 
Korne fifty yards from the loading fmemy craft paa.sod 
towards the o[)t)n sea. At nine o’cha^U in tho evening 
we wiTc able to rise to the surface in safety. 

In tho American papers at this time there 
appeared aceonnis of the Mire netting used 


by British warships. It wa^ stated to have 
been made of galvanized rnaterial, with a 
15-foot mesh. It M^as cut into lengths of I To 
feet, with a dejtth of 27 foot. On top of tliis 
netting were lashed great blocks of Mood. 
Oil -burning destroyers of great speed mmui 
us(mI in pairs to patrol with sections of 
iiottiiig stretched between tliem. On a 
marine’s jioriscope V)eing sighted, the destroyers 
.slackened speed at a distance of a mile or less, 
and as soon as tho course of the submarim- 
could bo obtaine<l by observing tho continuous 
movements of her periscope, the destroyers 
got ah<u\d of her, and cut aM^ay the lashings 
which held the endsof tho netting to the vessels. 
In three eases out of four it M^as found that t)ie 
sul)iuariue ran direef.ly into tliis netting. It 
required a fine judgment to ascertain quickly 
the submarine’s course, and to determine 
the precise moment to let go the net in order 
that it might sink below the surface and 
become entangled around the Il'-boat . 'J'lie 
submarines which fell victims to this means of 
attack usually took down with them their 
entire eroMs. It Mas not possible in inan> 
eases to establish the identity of tho re8pecti\«* 
boats, and in the majority of coses the results 
of tho attiK'ks must have been classed Muth 
those o£^ doubtful certainty, a? S ometimes, hoM - 
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ever, it was possible to recover the boats and 
thorn into harbour. On Febriiary 10, ! ?)!(», 
for instance, Dr. M. 8. Iiiglis, a Canadian Arniy 
surgeon, was reported to have told an inter- 
viewer at New York that he lav I insptH ted one 
such boat, the crew of which liad been found 
shot to death after it had been towed info 
harbour. Or. Inglis was allowed to desetaid 
into this submarine, and had set'u the ))odi(‘s. 


regarded as the essential (puditii's of the suadl 
chaser. Iba* })usiness it was t») drive 
ftuarry into I lie arms of tlu* dt'stroyers. tlu> 
lighting on tiu' surface being left t«* lliem and 
similar largtu' craft. As tiiiu' went on, however, 
( h(^ \idu(* of tlu' small cliasiM* was increased 
\’(*ry miieli by aihlitional spei^d, and t lie pro- 
\ isi(*n of an aiinamcnl of deplli charges to bo 
dropped on or in t he v icinity of I la* C boat^ 
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T'o save them from death by suffocation, it 
seemed, the cojnuiander had shot all his men 
and then himself. 

The Chureliill -Fisher policy which put an 
<‘nd to tht^ German hopes of success with their 
first submarine campaign in 1915 included the 
provision of a hvrge fleet of small craft <)f 
various kinds to assist in hunting down the 
submarine at every available opportunity. 
T'he principle upon which luunerous submarine 
chasers were employed was that the U-boats 
had to be hunted and harassed continually in 
order that they might be given no time in which 
to limit and harass the merchant vc^ssels. 
For tliis purpose a multitude of fast chasers, 
varying in size from the big destroyers to the 
small motor launches, were engaged,' so that 
no sooner did a submarine poke her “ eye 
above the surface of the w’ator tlian .soimd-hiug 
was after her hot and strong. As she wtis 
slow except on the surface, she was afraid of 
almost anything which could float and use the 
ram, the gun, or the torpedo — not to mention 
the bombs from aircraft. 

At first speed and manoeuvring ability were 


w hen once I heir position had l)<‘('n asccrlnincd. 
Jn th(^ early days, ]iov\t'vcr, the mclhods 
employed, though effective, vveri^ rather primi- 
tive, atui t he submarines wei'c gi’iierally tiuishiMl 
olf w'ith the gun, I lie laiu, or tin* torpedo, ns 
has Im'Oii do.seiibed. For <»xample, when tho 
U8 was destroyed off Doviu' at 5 }).m. on 
Marcli 4, 1915, th<‘ Admiralty jmuou!ice<l that 
this was accomplisht^d by tlu* destroy^'is ot 
the Sixth Flotilla under Ucnr-Admiral the lion. 
Horace Hood. No fewer than tvvelvi- des- 
troyers, the Tuiuu's of whieli w'ore published 
on March 9, took pait in this hunt, under 
the direction c)f Captain C. U. Johnson, I'om- 
manding the flotilla, and the Rubmarine was 
•hially tinislied olf by the dcstroycis (diuika 
and Maori. 

In tbo.se <layR, too, submarine svveefis were 
in favour, powerful explosives being towed »it 
a. certain depth to explode on contact, or small 
mines being let down a wdre haw ser w hicdi had 
lieen towed between two vessels, and which 
had located the submarino orl the nra bottom. 
Perhaps tho mine, or the mined iwl, aceountr^cl 
for as many submarines as any other method 
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ia tho first oightoon months of tho war. Tho 
valiio of tho nets in the Straits of Dover was 
shown in Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Hacon’s 
report, but after a while tlie submarines learnt 
to negotiate those mds and got through the 
Straits, as was admit ted hy Sir Eric Ged<ieg. 
A more etheient barrage was, therefore, sub- 
stituted. It was necessary to watch tho nets 
or barrages and minefields by surface patrol 
boats, and instances occurred, both in the 
Dover Straits and in the Adriatic, in which 
attacks wore made on such patrols to clear a 
way for tho submarines. 

Chief of the early weapons used against the 
submarine was the gun. At fh’st carried only 
by the regular warsliips, and then by the 
numerous auxiliary craft which gradually 
su|)plemontod them, this w'eapon was after- 
W'ards supplied in large numbers to the Mer- 
cantile Marine, first to the big ocean-going 
vessels, and then down to all classes. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling described the eagerness of 
the fishermen to possess guns to tackle the 
submarines. Tho fortunate few who had 
4-in. weapons clamoured for 6 in., those with 
12 -pounders were similarly anxious to get 
4-in. pieces, and so on, right down from tho big 
passenger or cargo steamer to the humblest 
drifter. In time the Admiralty were able to 


satisfy these natural demands, and many 
spirited encounters with U-boats resulted. 

The sort of thing which went on daily in the 
waters around th(^ British Isles, but in regard 
to which the Admiralty at tho time maintained 
secrecy, was indicated by a disclosiiro of tho 
French Ministry of Marine on July 5. On 
the previous day the patrol boat Hollande 
observed a submarine in the Channel about 
six miles north -north- w^est of Boulogne at 
1.55 p.m. Fire was at once opened. The 
submarine swomg round to fire a torpedo, 
but was hit by two shells at a range of less 
than a mile. An explosion occurred, and tho 
submarine disappeared. Tho French com- 
muniqui claimed that she was certainly sunk, 
going down in over twenty fathoms. 

In scores of instances in which it could not 
be said wdth certainty that she was destroyed, 
a submarine was driven off, and valuable lives 
and shipping were thereby protected. 

What this meant in the daily lives of the 
people of Great Britain was vividly statecl by 
Sir Arthur Yapp in a speech at Glasgow on 
November 18, 1917, in which he said : 

For every 100.000 toiw of wheat we can save by oatinff 
less and wasting nothing something like 28,000 additional 
troops, with food for the voyage, but not including guns 
or nxunitions, could be transported from the United 
States to the Western front. The average tonnage of 
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A wheat ship is 6,000. Siipposo two nhips a week are 
sunk for a rnonth, then 25,668,264 avcrago brood raiion^i 
of 4i lb. would be lost. That would f(K3d on the now 
broad rations all Scotland for over five weeks, Glasgow 
for six months, and Edinburgh for one year and five 
months. A big moat ship could carry, say, 50,000 
carcases of sheep, or about 3,500,000 lb., which would 
keep Glasgow in meat rations alone for nearly two weeks. 

On one occasion a U-boat was soon by some 
armed trawlers to be firing at a fishing fieot 
several miles away. The trawlers headed for 
tlio spot, and on getting the range opened fire, 
and drew the submarine’s attention to them, 
the fishing vessels being thus allowed to escape. 
A well-directed shot eventually caused the 
Hubmarino to submerge. For several months 
after the fii’st submarine campaign opened the 
j Merchant vessels were at a disadvantage in 
having eitlier no guns at all or only weapons 
of inferior calibre and power, there being not 
nearly enough for all to be supplied. Nothing 
<Jaunted, however, the seamen in the trading 
ships defended themselves with great courage 
and skill. Sometimes they utilized the st<un 
lis a weapon, and they frequently luroil sub- 
marines within easy reach of men-of-war by 
putting up a stubborn defence. 

From an early date in the anti-submarine 
warfare, too, aircraft were used with good 


effect. This had been anticipa(e<l long before 
the war, for when Louis Hleriot was making his 
first historic trip across the Channel in July, 
1909, he saw, near Deal, a line of British 
submarines imder the water, accompani(Kl by 
dostroyei’s. The first submarine believed to 
have been dOvStroyod from the air was bombed 
single-handed by Squadron-Commander A. \V. 
Bigsworth olf Ostend on August 29, 1915. 
Tliree months later a similar suecc'ss, although 
not achieved single -handed, was scored by 
Lieutenant Viney, K.N., the incident being 
first reported by Field -Marshal Frencli on 
November 29. Lieutenant Viney liad with 
him a French oflicer ns obsr>rver. On returning 
to Paris from Dvmkirk ho gave the following 
account of his exploit : 

It was rjoon on Sunday [Raid Liontt'nant Vim^y]. W<* 
had loft half an hour Ix'foro on a French hiplat»o to look 
for Hubmarinos which wem reported nearby. We roso 
10,000 foot, and Inul been cniisiiig about l'c)r some f iinc 
when wo saw two subnuiriiu^s fivo inih^s off shorn we'd of 
Niouport. 

It was an ideal spot for our purpose. 'I’ho sea was 
shallow, giving Iho s\ibmarino8 littlo chanco of escape. 
By plunging in wide spirals wo desoondod toward oiwi of 
the boats, which, being abovo a sand btudt, conM not 
dive. Sbo ma<le desperato oflfortH to get away, steering; 
in wild zig-zag ;. 

Wo realized wo could not get her, arid so turtied our 
attontioii to Ibe other boat. Apparently it was more 
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(lifTieiilt to liandlo hor, for ilospito all endeavours kIio 
failed to ^et out of the ein-le. We raced as we pounced 
<lown on lu^r. Wh* f5amo down to about 300 feet abovo 
the sea. Wlaui we were cortniii of not Tnissir»g, we let 
^io the first btjinb aiul had file satisfaction of Heeinp; wo 
ha<l miule a hit. Even with the nak('d eyo w'o could 
ol)serve that K{?rious damage had been inflicted on the 
<leeU t»f the bout. 

We circled uroiind twice more over the doomed sub- 
n\arin<*. second bomb <lid the rest of the work. She 
l»roke in half a»id sank. 

We (lid not wait to see more. iNfoments were preciouc 
We had to get tack to Dunkirk as rphekly as possible, 
for t lu' snbman were snn* to hav(' given warning, 
and we were li»! 1;1(? to find onr ref real cut ofl by tlie 
eiKMuy’s a<!roplai les if w«^ ling(‘re(.l. 

Xot only tioropltmos tind sraplanos, but air- 


offeiisiv^o powers, and to train officors arni 
men in the handling of imder-water craft 
Meantime tlie British authorities appear to 
have been influenced by an over-confident and 
compdacent attitude which was to boar evil 
fruit a year later, when the third and most 
violent and bitter of all the German efi’orts 
was launched. In a speech in the debate on 
the Navy Estimates on March 7, 1916, .Mr. 
Churchill referred to the possibilities of output 
of the German shipyards, and to the new na\ al 
< level opmeiits wliich were to be expected. ld( 
urge<l the ufrnost energy in completing ()ro- 
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PREPARING NETS AND MINES: COVERING GLASS FLOATS WITH WIRE NETTING. 

ships as well, were ntili7.ed during the first grammes already in hand, and the beginning 

subrnarino campaign, but mainly, it would of fresh ones. Novel dangers, he said, required 

appear, for scouting and reconnaissance work novel ex|:)edients. He thought that the meaac'e 

rather than ofleiLsive action against the U-boats. of submarines attacking merchantmen might 

That was to come later, simultaneously with present itself in new and more difficult forms, 

many other significant developments of our and warned the Admiralty to be ready witli 

defensive preparations. The original sub- new de^nces before the enemy was ready with 

marine campaign was met and beaten before his. It was about this time that a serious 

the end of 1915 with the methods devised a shortage of mercantile carrying capacity began 

year before. There followed a period, including to make itself felt. Two features of the siib- 

the whole of the year 1916, during which the marine campaign in 1916 were its extension to 

Germans set to work to reorganize their sub- areas farther oversea, including the American 

marine fleet on the basis of tlie experience they coast, and the larger proportion of neutral 

had gained, to build now boats in large num- shipping losses. The German purpose was 

bers, to improve the seagoing capabilities and clearly to accentuate the shortage of the world’s 
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tonnago capacity, whatever the nationality 
of its owners ii ip. 

Towards the end of the socoikI year of war 
the nav^al sitiiation caused much disquiet, and 
the policy of the (Government and the Admiralty 
aroused a good deal of criticism. The frequent 
an(i annoying raids by enemy small craft 
against our coasts and shipping were urjdoubt- 
edly designed in part to cov(‘r new waves of 
submarine activity, and to draw off the atkm* 
tion of tho British patrols in order to allow the 
U-boats to reach the open sea with blotter 
chances of (‘seaping molestation. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1910, (Gtirmany had anuouriced lu^r 
inUmtion of treating all merchant vessels armed 
for self-dehnico as belligerent ships, and liable 
to bo sunk at sight. In practice she had 
alrea/ly done so, but a pretext for further sub- 
marine outrage was thus afforded. An instance 
of h(T determination to carry out the threat 
was afforded by tho attack on tho cross -Channel 
passenger steamer Sussex on March 21, 191(5, 



THE KING WITH ADMIRAL BEATTY. 


when, although the vessel was towed info 
Boulogne, 100 Jives were lost Ijy the explosion 
and the disorder created by it. 

As the months of 191(5 passed it becani*- 
apparent to evt^ryone who gave thouglit to thi> 
subject that another outburst of submarine 
warfare was threatening. Speaking in tho 
House of Lords on November 15, 1916, Lon] 
Bi^resford said that we had arrived at a very 
serious crisis in tho war, and success or failure 
would depend upon vigour, (>nergy, foresiglit 
and attack. The submarine danger had at- 
tained formidable dimensions, and in hin 
opinion the Board of Admiralty requinul to l)e 
striaigthoned— new blood, younger men, fresh 
from the sea, who had distinguished themselves 
in tho war, and knew what was nec(\ssary fnr 
the war, w(‘re required. Exactly a fortnight. 
laU*r Admiral Jellieoe was recalled from tin- 
(Grand Fh^et to become First Sea Lord, his plaei* 
being taken by Admiral Sir David Beatty. 
The Siicond-in-Cornmand of the Grand Fleet, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil BLU*ney, and tlie Captain 
of the Fleet, Coimnodoro Lionel Halsey, also 
joined the Board. 

In his first public spcecli after returning to 
the Admiralty Sir John Jellieoe said t hat the 
submarine menace to tho Merchant Service 
was far greater than it had boon at amy 
period of the war, and it required all our energy 
to combat it. The offensive methods on a. 
large scale nocessary to deal effectively with 
tho U-boats were not fully developed at the 
time the “ imrestrictod ” campaign was in- 
augurated on February 1, 1917, Lord Curzon, 
speaking for Sir Edward Carson, the new First 
Lord, said, on February 7, that the Admiralty 
were employing and developing scientific in- 
ventions for tho discovery and destruction of 
submarines. In this respect they found really 
to their liand tho fruits of nearly two years’ 
spadework by the Board of Inventions aii<l 
Kosearch, presided over by Adfuiral of the 
Fleet Lord Fisher. Although tho distinguished 
chemists and scientists who served in con- 
nexion with this body were not exclusively 
concerned with anti-submarine methods and 
apfiliances, these claimed a large proportion of 
their atkmtion, Tho ideixs submitted to the 
Board for anti-submarine work ran into 
thousands, but tho great majority were crude 
and entirely undeveloped, and it was tlie 
task of the Board to discern those with a germ 
of success, and bring thorn to a practical stage 
if possible. Sir Edward Carson subsequently 
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(loclared that every single int/elligont suggestion 
which had been made with a view to helping 
the Navy in the difficulties presented by the 
intensified war had been worked out and tested 
with elaborate care by the Board or the Anti- 
Submarine Department at the Admiralty. 
There was no one who had the needs of t he 
seagoing fleet at heart more than Lord Fisher, 
and nobody more renowned for boldness and 
initiative in carrying tlirough new sehemes 
and enterprises. Naturally, the Board of 
Inventions and Research published no rejx)rfs, 
but that it contributed very largely to the 
ult imate success of the war against the (jlerman 
submarines is beyond question. Lord Curzon 
also stated that we wtu’e arming ves8(‘ls of 
the Mercantilo Marino to a groat extent , tliat, 
“ lanes of safety ” through the danger zone 
were being organized, that neutral shipping 
was also being protechxl, and that efforts wt^re 
being mode to build new vessels at an acceler- 
aited rate to replace those lost. A month later 
Commodore Lionel Halsey was advising the 
Liverpool shipowners and shiprriasters to 
resort more to zig-zagging when in the danger 
zone, and he quoted from an analysis of .32 
typical attacks by sxibmarines to show that 
out of the 27 which wore successful, in 
21 cases the ships were not zig-zagging at 
the time. 

Tins was indeed a trying period for the 
British Navy and Mercantile Marine. 13 lO 
seamen had to withstand the full brunt of the 
Gonnan onslaught at a time when their own 
preparations for a counter-attack were in- 
adequate and undeveloped. It Imd been early 
recognized that the U-boat menace could not 
be met and dealt with by means of one specific 
remedy alone, but only by the collective elTort 
of various moans and devices. As Lord 
Lyttori, speaking for the Admiralty in the 
House of Lords on February 13, 1917, stated, 
there was no one sovereign remedy against the 
U-boats. “The danger could only be met,” 
ho said, “ by the successful combination of a 
very great number of measures, and by the 
cooperation of all branches of the Service and 
of the public themselves.” On the same day 
that this stat/Cment was made an interview 
with Sir Edward Carson, then First Lord, 
appeared in the Petit Parisren, in whiirh ho 
said “ These barbarous attacks create for us 
a most difficult and serious problem. There 
is not at sea a single British sailor, nor at the 
Admiralty a single member of the Board, or 


Staff Officer, who does not work day and night 
in the hope of solving the problem.” 

Of course, tlu're W(‘ro certain redeeming 
features in the outlook, mid one of especial 
imjiortance was the character and ability of 
the Biitisb seanuMi, of tiu* Royal Navy, tbo 



ADMIRAL JF.LLICOK WITH ADMIRAL DR 
BON OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 
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Mercantile Marine and the fishing indnstry 
alike. Two years of submarine ligliting bad 
taught them many valuable lessons, and their 
conduct <luring thail time laid shown, as Sir 
Fklward Car.son oneo said, liow deejily sea- 
faring adaptability is ingrained in the British 
people. In this eoiin<*xion Sir Erie (leddes, in 
)»is spoocli on Novenib(*r 1 , 1917, made I he 
following referenco to tho personal eflieieney of 
our seamen : 

Wo, of ooiirso, analy/.<' in ov»ry pos^blo way nuh- 
tnariru' KinkingH, arnl altlu.ugli w(5 may <1<>, aral aro 
<loinK» ft deal by the ime of Neieoeo, l>y varioiiH 

kind.M of wtMipon.s and applian(M5M, to deb-at tlio niib- 
iruirine, there in one tbiiiK wbieh iH,abnoHi the loowt 
potent protection subinnrines t luit oxiKtH. It ia 

not an applianee : it is a that (iod InvM givtm to mf'n 

the ships. It is their eyesijrlit. It is a ^ood look-oufc 
that is kept. 1 will Kive ti^njres to the House which, I 
think, will inUTest it, nod will tell thosu' tnitside how 
tlu-y nn help the Navy aj^ainst tin snlnnarine. A 
good look-out kept hy an experiemted lan. <-oV('ritig a 
great nany attneks by submarines, li ^ given ns the 
follow ig finds, that if a submarine i> sighfed by the 
l7x)k-out in a vess. l. whidher the vessel is armed or 
not, it makes no ditTerenee; taking it all oviT, it is aeven 
to three on the ship in favour of it getting away. Out 
of every ten attacks when the suhinarine is HighUnl by 
the whip, seven of tliem fail, but of every ten attat^ka 
when the submarine is not sighted eight ships go down 
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It i^^ HoviMi to three ou the .-^lup if the nvihiuarinc is 
lighted, and four to one against it if it is not. 

Tlie Itvsson of thin (ledoction was fully ap- 
[>i’t‘fiat(>(l by tlio Admiralty. By aii Order in 
( ’oiineil in the London Gazette of November 21, 
1917, it was j)rovidcd that all British merehant 
vc'sstds of 2,500 tons and upwards were to 
earry four spoeially engaged jnen to act as 
look-outs at tht^ mastheads, these men to be 
('mployod sokdy on their special duty when the 
ship was in the danger zone.s. Extra pay at 
the rate of 15s. per month was provided for 
these men whilst so employed. 

A few months })efore‘ this otlicial action was 
taken Sir Alfred Yarrow patriotically ofl'ered 
a prize of £20 to anyone ou board merchant 
ships who first sighted an enemy submarine, 
atal this ])rize was awarded in 172 case.s up to 
October, 1917. The offer being open to all 
classes of people on board, whether crew or 
|)as.seiigers, it gave a stimulus to all travelling 
by sea to be on the alert, and increased the 
etliciency of tlu* look-out kept. As sliowing 
the value of keenness and smartness in this 
direction, an analysis of the claims made for 
tht> Yarrow prize showed that in over 85 per 
ceiit . t he \ essels were brought safely into port 
without damage of any kind, whilst in nearly 
one half of the eases (49*7 per cent,, to be exact) 
the N'cssels got into port without being attacked 
at all. This w as not only a great gain m itself, 
but it had a still more far-reaching effect in 
eases where the merchantman was able to 
circulate the information of the presence of 
the submarines Then, like the aircraft keeping 
a \\atchful eye for the lurking peril of the sea, 
she could call to her aid swarms of scouts to 
close in upon the U-boat. 

It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the 


splendid conduct of the Mercantile Marine, 
which has been fully dealt with in eailitr 
chapters, notably in Chapter (X^XXXIX, 
dealing with Naval Transport and Convoy. 
Yet the services of the merchant seamen must, 
be linked up. with the successful outcome of 
the anti-submarine campaign. It became 
known in the summer of 1918 that for some 
time past classes of shipmaster s and of her 
ollicers had l>een hehi weekly at various na\ al 
centres, for instruction in gunnery, submaiiiK' 
tactics, organization for defence, and sirnilai- 
subjects. Between their voyages the merchant 
officers were thus given a few days’ technical 
training in “ Fi'itz hunting,” as it w^as termed, 
and learnt many valuable wTinkles from their 
brother seamen upon matters . varying from 
“ the trajectory of a projectile through the 
air to tlw best station in action for the ship’s 
cook ! ” In course of time the men specially 
employed in the defence of a merchant vessel 
came to be known as the ‘‘.Dams,” owing to 
the fact that the forms used by the Govern- 
ment department s\ipervising this work con- 
tained in a prominent place the letters D. A.M.H., 
signifying Defensively Armed Merchant Ship. 

There were other useful means and methods 
of assisting merchant vessels to put up a good 
defence against the U-boats. One such wos 
the employment of artificial fog or smoke 
screens to conceal their positions and move- 
ments. At an early stage of the submarine 
war it was suggested that if a merchant ship, 
on sighting a submarine, fumed at once to 
windward and choked off tlie draught of her 
fires she could throw beliind her a heavy 
cloud of smoke wdiich W'ould be very baffling 
to the enemy. Oil-burning ships w^ere at an 
advantage in this resi>ect, oil smoke being 
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(If iise aad slow to dissipate, while it settles 
low upon the water. 

Apart from utilizing their own snjoke, how- 
, \ er, ships were provided with an apparatus 
tor producing a special fog screen. British 
vessels leaving Pliiladelphia on February 22, 
1917, were reported to carry two iron drums at 
their sterns, filled with a phosphorus cum* 
juaind which, when ignited, emitted a dense 
l)Iack smoke so heavy that it hung u})on tlio 
^(irhiee of the water. Tt was claimed (hat the 
clouds so produced would cling together tor 
-ix liours. Six months later it was ajinonnctMl 
tliat similar apparatus was to be provided 


CREATING A 

for the use of every American merchant sliip 
entering the war zone. There were two dis- 
tinct appliances in use. One was the smoko 
fumiel, costing about £25, with which phos- 
phorus, costing about 8s. 9d. per pound, was 
used — the funnel requiring only phosphorus 
for its continual use. The otlier M as the smoko 
box, costing about £5, w hich Mas intended for 
throM'ing overboard, and once used c</uld Jiot 
be recovered. With such a funind or a feu* 
of these boxes a ship Mas greatly helped in 
any contest with a U-boat, for the commander 
of the latter had his view obscured l)y the dense 
clouds, being only al>le to raise his periscope a 
short distance above the surface oMing to (ho 
danger of being spotted from aircraft, in 
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connexion Mdth smoke-screen di‘fenci‘ (ha 
Navy oM'cd a great deal to the work of the 
Boardof Inventions and Hes(*areh,aJid especially 
of VVing-( ommander b. A. brock, O.b.F., m lavse 
untimely death M’hilst so gallantly engaged in 
the opera! iojis f<ir the bottling np of /eel)rugge 
and Ostend in April, 1918, was widely (le])l(avd 
Closely allied to this matter Mas the systtan of 
“eamonflage” adopti'd iu painting the hulls 
and (‘xterior fittings of ships. X’isitors to the 
Kxhibitioii of Naval Fieturf's in didy, 1918, 
noticed in at least tMo of tlie illustrations 
sliown there that the merehanl. ships had been 
“ dazzle-nainted.” as the olfieial catalogue 
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described it. One photograpli in particular 
slioM'cd how ])rotecti v(' ( olouring had Ihs'ii us(m| 
by the Ailniira.lty to ba.ffic^ the U-boats. It 
shoM'cd a gau(ly-h)oking steamer, on Mbicb 
paint-pots a.p|)<air(Ml to liave becai spilt 
haphazanl by cnn'Iess vvorkinen, but which 
was so disguis(Hl that the (Jrrmau subioari/a' 
•iommander, peeping through liis periscope, 
should not tell iu Mliich direction the ship was 
travelling. In an ofii(‘ial aTinr)iii)cenieiit on 
this subject oil January 12, 1918, the Admiially 
stated that : 

'I’he tlM-f'i,',' f)f r*'n*l» rinji in\'i-il*le a! s«'a hy 

[minting Itiom various colours is no loin,M>r Icnuhic. 
Endless endeavours nav<‘ l>nen irnide in tins dioMtion, 
but the munorous Hcticiiies tried by t bo Achuiralty 
under aciuai conditions ut sea have invariably been 
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iiHappointing. They finally eslablifthed that unlos« a 
and har smoko can be reinlorod absolutely inviHiblo 
tio useful purpose is served. 

'rhe application of Thayer’s Law is most commonly 
put forward as a means of obtaining invisibility. This, 
broadly spejikin;', is an adaf)tation of Nature’s tneans 
for eliminating shadows and so rcsiueing* the visibility 
of birds and animals at close <|uarters, either for pur- 
poses of attack or defence, arul it is stated that this 
oan be applied to ships by painting the ceilings of 
promenade decks or other projecting structures wliite 
in order to eliminate all shodowri. Actual cxp«;riences 
at sea have proved that this is a fallacy, and that the 
paint itself, being dependent {)n the light of the sky, 
will not ovoroomo shadows. 

Soino very pretty stories wore circulated 
from time to time as to the assistaueo which 
could bo rendered to our seamen in detecting 
submarines by seagulls, which were deseribod 
as the best siibmarine detectors in the world. 
(Certainly it often liappened that the speetaelo 
of several gulls circling round an object would 
dinH'.t atbmtion to a periscope which had not 
up to that moment boc?i dis^'overcd. The 
seagulls followed the submarines to pick up 
refuse. Their sharp eyes could dett^ct a 
U-boat moving ufider water to a considerable 
depth, and the shining periscopes, as they 
caught the rays of light, would attract the 
birds. But it was futile to place any dc^gree 
of reliance upon this phenomenon, especially 
when the microphone came to be developed. 

fn October, 1917, an American doctor put 
forward a schomo whereby the Allied sub- 


marines should be u.sed to carry chopped fish 
as bait, to bo released from a machine as Mm* 
boats proceeded under water. Gulls would 
thus bo trained to follow submarines, as tlu y 
would soon learn to associate food with them, 
and in time it was hoped that a flight of tlicsd 
birds would mark the course of conceah^d 
Germati submarines. Had the scheme hoim 
contemplated it might, as the Observer sug 
gested, have led to a sharp conflict of opinion 
between the Board of Inventions and the Food 
Controller as to whether it shoidd bo encouraged 
or forbidden. 

Twelve months after its inauguration Sir 
Kdward Carson confessed to the House of 
Commons liow serious was the menace pro 
sontod by the “unrestricted ” submarine cam 
paign. On March 20, 1918, ho said : “ Tliis sub 
jeet never was, and nev'or could be, absent from 
the mind of anyone who had to go through the 
ordeal I had to go through when the intonsiv(^ 
sinkings by submarine first comnKmced. Tht^ 
worst months were, I think, .M^arch, April, and 
May, and really one felt at the time that I lie 
problem was almost hopeless.” Sir Kdward 
Carson’s successor also made a similar admission 
in a speech in the House on July 30, 1918. 
Sir Eric Geddes then said : “A year ago w(^ 
were faced with a situation which up to that- 
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time was oonaidorod by many almost incon- 
coivablo and insoluble. Our available mercaix- 
tilo marine power was being sunk at a rate 
which would soon have brought us to the point 
of inability to continue the war, and we were 
without tried and recognized means of com- 
bating it.** These statements indicate the 
gravity and seriousness of the position in the 
spring of 1917, when the Germans staked 
ev''erythirig upon forcing a decision at sea by 
ruthless and wholesale destruction of merchant 
shipping. 

As soon as the situation was fully realized 
steps were taken by Sir Edward Cai'son and 
Sir John Jellicoe to organize a department at 
the Admiralty for dealing specially with the 
submarine menace, imder liroar- Admiral A. L. 
Buff. Tliis was colloquially doscribe<l as 
“ The Submarine Strafing Committee.” When 
later Rear-Admiral Duff became Assistant 
Chief of the Naval Staff, Captain W. W. Fisher, 
R.N., was selected as Director of the Ajiti- 
Submarine Division of the Naval War Staff. 
Sir Edward Carson stated in a speech in 
Parliament on February 21, 1017, that this 
Anti-Submarine Department had been com- 
posed of the best and most experienced men 
who could bo drawn on for the purpose from 
officers serving at sea, whose whole time was 
devoted to working out the problems in 
connexion with the menace. Shortly after 
Sir John Jellicoe came to the Admiralty he 
issued an invitation to all members of the 
Fleet to send in any suggestions £hat occurred 
to them. 


As a result of tine uu'aHun's to wlnieh Sir 
Eld ward Carson referred on this oceasiou 
a great impetus was given f-o the provision of 
anti-submarine craft of all deHoriptioris. In 
referring to the grr‘at building prf)graninio 
und(u*taken about this time, vSir Frier (Joddes 
stated in a speech a y(*ar later (on IMareh r», 
1018) tbat the programme of anti-submarine 
craft and devices which had be(>n embarked 
upon by the Allied Navies was b('ing pushed 
forward with all possible speed. 8ir Fric 
}ia<l previously sj)ok('n in the House of Commons 
of the increasing di Oieulty in regard to pro- 
duction brouglit about by the enormous 
demand for material of all kinds, coupliMi 
with the situation created by the intense 
submarine warfan* adopbsl by th<^ (aieiny. 
On November I, 1917, he nJerred to the firo- 
gramme of warship and auxiliary ship con- 
struetiou then in hand as “ infinitely larger 
than liad over beiai undertaken in the pnewar 
history of the country.” He also said, rnore- 
ovi^r, that during th(? previous twc’lvo months 
the output of Royal Naval and auxiliary craft, 
measured in displacement tons, was* betwi^en 
three an<l four times tvs much as the avorago 
annual output for the few yoara preceding tlio 
war. 

A second outcome of the policy of Sir Fdward 
Crthoix and Sir John Jellicoe was the dcv(Jo|)- 
ment of appliances for discovering the where- 
abouts and movements of submarines under 
the water, and for restricting their operation 
by means of barrages and minefields. The 
former are referred to later in this chapter 
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[Ojficial photoS' Aph. 

BOTTOM PLATE OF A U-BOAT, CAP- 
TURED NEAR HARWICH, WHICH THE 
CREW ATTEMPTED TO SINK, 

Ah to the mines and barrag(>s, an intereHtj*ng 
i'(^forence to the position as regards tho Dover 
Straits was made by Sir Eric Lloddes on 
March 5, 1918. Ho referred to the common 
belief that tlio passage of submarines t hrough 
the Dover Straits had been prevented by nets 
or other obstructions from tho very early days 
of tlio war. This wis not tho case, said tho 


First Lord, and imdoubtedly a considerable 
number passed through the Straits towards 
the end of 1916. But a more vigorous policy 
had bc^en adopted since then, he added. A 
surface barrage had been maintained across 
the Channel, in order to obstruct the passage 
of enemy submarines. By day and night t his 
barrage was maintained, and at night the 
patrolling craft- — wliich numbered over 100 — 
burned flares, so tliat any submarine attempt ing 
the passage on the surface had a reasonable 
chance of being engaged. A similar reference 
was made later to the great minefield stretching 
across the North Sea from Norway to the 
Shet lands. 

'J'hirdljCf awakened policy of the Admiral! y 
(it the beginning of 1917 resulted in many and 
far-reaching improvements in the existing 
weapons for dealing with U-boats, especially 
depth charges and bombs to be used both from 
sea and air craft. Owing also to tho increased 
size of enemy submarines, and the heavi(M* 
gLULs they carried, it was necessary to increase* 
the gun -power and also the speed of tlu* 
vessels employed in hunting and chasing tliem. 
All the old means and methods, in fact, were 
employed to tho full, and new ones were added. 
The result was seen w'hen the destruction 
wrought by tho under-water craft was lessened, 
and in the increased success of the operations for 
dealing with the submarines. On March 6, 
1918, Sir Eric Geddes was able to say in tho. 
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House of Commons : “I think it would not 
be an unduly favourable estimate to say 
that in recent months the chances against a 
submarine returning from its voyage in these 
home waters are about one in four or one in 
five, and that for some months now we believe 
t hat we and the American Forces in lioinc v at ers 
have been sinking submarines as fast as they 
have been built.” 

Of these throe results of the Carson- Jell icoo 
refflme, the significance of the first, the con- 


British destroyer. UC dived, but not 
quickly enough, for a depth charge dropjuul 
by the torpedo-boat destroyer slux.k her 
V'itally, so that water |)oured into her conning 
tower and eontrol-rooin, eausing a panic among 
the crew. She rose sharply to the sm‘hic<‘, 
only to be raked by the d(‘stroycr for(‘ and 
aft. Ehrenlraut eliinh(*d out of the conning 
tower hatch, and vas innnt'diately killed hy a 
shell. Tlu< engineer and snh-lii'utt'iuuit were 
the next on deck, and the former was w»Hindcd. 
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struction of. anti-submarine craft, will be at 
once apparent. Many are the stories which 
could be relater} concerning the achievements 
t>f these hunters of the submarine, from d(*s- 
troyera to drifters, and from specially built 
anti-submarine ehaaers to patrol y audits. The 
fate of UC 39, w^hich was made known early in 
May, 1918, illustrates the deadliness of a des- 
troyer attack. This submarine, of a new 
mine-laying typo, commandeil l>y Lieutenant 
Otto Ehrentraut, had sunk two neutral ships, 
in one case continuing to fire on her victim 
after the vessel had stopped in reply to a signal, 
and killing two of the crew. On the following 
day the submarine opened fire on another 
steamer, but this attracted the attention of a 


The U-boat vas still midving sj)eed nii the 
surface, and th«^ desti-ny<‘r tlx'iclnrc eontiimcd 
in fire. Finally, the devtroyer hailed t lie 
U-boat tlirough a nagaphoue to stop, and 
when the suliTiiariiie eeast'd to move seventeen 
Cermau survixors wei(> taki'ii «»tf her. Two 
British prisoners in the I -boat were also rescued 
uninjured before she sank. 

A few weeks after tiu' foregoing inei<lent 
details of the sinking of a U-hoat liy )»iic ot 
the armeil yachts in tla^ Fnglidi (Tiannel were 
issued by the autlioi itics ; 

.An vjiH |)ioko(l np l.y tin- yM<lit 

offer Hun^^ot. iind kalf an )i<»ur Inter I lie peri-eojjr of n 
f^iibinarine, which wns apparenlly f)n paring fo nOaek 
a men’hantinari, wmh Highle<l. Fnl) f-pecd was ordered, 
and the yachl drove rigdit over the Mil.iuarino as llu> 
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pori8<^ope dinappcared. Two depth charges wore 
dropped. The captain, while bringing his yacht round 
to paH« over the spot again, noticod a disturbance in 
tho sea. Ho dropped a third depth <'hargo in the 
centre of the disturbance, wliich presently died away. 
One siurvivor was picked up, but he die<i from his 
injuries. The olficiial recognition of tho captain of the 
yticht is recommended by his .superior olUcer, who 
points out that this lieutenant R.N.U. “showed great, 
promptness not only in keeping other niorchaut slijpping 
clear of tho danger zone, but in attacking and destroying 
the submarine.” 

Similarly, the use of the ram, which had boon 
of relatively greater importance in tho oarlior 
days of tho submarine fighting, before do])t.h 
bombs and such w'oapona had been perfoctod» 
was continued, to good purpose, by tho small 
craft of tho various kinds. In April, 101 8» 
six merchantmen were bound for Liverpool 
under tho convoy of a patrol boat, when about 
five o’clock one afternoon a submerged aub- 
nuirino discharged a torpedo wliich struck 
one of the steamers, the vessel beginning to 
founder quickly. Owing to the smartness of a, 
look-out, however, about three feet of tho 
submarine’s periscope was observed some 150 
yards away, and the patrol boat was lieaded 
for it at full speed. The sharp bow struck the 
U-boat a violent blow, knocking several men 
off their feet, and at the same.timo depth chai’ges 
were released. Then a most remarkable 
result was seen. Not only had the patrol 
boat rammed the submarine, but it bad done 
80 with such force that tho submarine hud been 
cut clean in two. There was first a vision of 
the damaged stern floating for a moment 
above water ; then tho forward part appeared, 
bow downwards, and with the interior clearly 
visible. There wa.s no sort of doubt as to the 
fate of this under-water craft. 

In many instances of tho later submarine 
fighting tho U-boat commanders were inucli 
too cautious to give any opportunities to tlieir 
assailants for ramming, and th<m reliance had 
to be placed chiefly on tho gun. Many suc- 
cesses of the anti-submarine chasers w<?ro 
seciu*ed by this means alone. Indeed, it wa.s 
announced in June, 1918, that one such vessel, 
on her maiden trip from the United Stat<*s, 
destroyed a submarine off the French coast on 
May 20. Ensign Maurice Vorbreach, who com- 
manded tlie chaser, described how a patrol 
vessel was sighted aboard which wore tho 
survivors of an American steamsliip simk by a 
submarine* Half-an-hom* later tho latter was 
encountered, and before she had any oppor- 
tunity to get oil a torpedo fire had been opened 
upon her, thirty rounds in all being discharged. 


A destroyer cruising over the spot lafor con- 
firmed that the destruction of tho submari?K' w as 
complete. As the descriptive notes of tfve Olli<oM l 
N.ivul PhofograplH Exliibition in thosuiumi'r 
of 1918 stato<l, tho U-bout dr(^ji<l8 the clmsiM' a.s 
tho rabbit dreads tlio fornd.. “ Groat Britain 
now possesses an (avorinous number of those 
submarine-eluisors,” it wjus added, ” which wtTo 
specially invented for the U-hoaf s’ undoing.” 

Tln'ii flu^ro wen^ the largo miinbers of speci- 
al ly-coiistructed drifb'Fs and frawha’s, upon 



AN AMERICAN SEAMAN LISTENING 
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whicli fell a larg(‘ part of the warfare against 
the subniarine.s. ” A Ijshcrnia.ns light was 
tho title oflicially givc/i t-o a hrillia/it acfio/i 
of whicli particulars were allowed to he pub- 
lished in The Thnes on July 12, 1918. On this 
occasion six armed trawl<*rs, undt^r a licuh'nunt, 
R.N.V.K., n'turning to a Britisli port with tla ir 
c.argocH of fish, encountered, fought , and drove 
olf a large (h^rinaii submarine cruisc'r, as the 
following narrative shows : 

It bfforo 0 o’eti'K' 'Mi iho rnorniiiK ef 'Turic 20 

thill tho Hiibtnarinn surM.'nly app.'ar.Ml Homo 7, (KM) 
yards away on tho hoam of tho lo^wliT.^' irawlor, .u.«l 
bc^gaa tu flrr . Sho wits a big oraf t of a ( y])0 not ci'rt ainly 
idontified, wotli a coiiplo of largo gun.H of about 0-in. 
calibre and nno, if not two, smallor onox — a very for- 
niidablo enemy for trawlors with thoir low Hpwd and 
light armament. Hho showed two Mmiill rniwtH and so 
largo a conning lowor that tho men on tho trawler were 
for a whild doubtful if nho won a submarine at all. 
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'rh«‘ R.X.V.ii. oHiopr iiaiiuHliuUOy siimtnonod hiH 
litMo Hotilla to form linn ahotul and follow bon; and 
iho Hlups swung into formation with the prooision of 
warnhipM. Tho Hubmaritio rangod in, ami tlu) action 
opened. All tV>re(' of the (Jennan’s gnus were hearing 
on the lemling trawler and her shell •< were falling all 
round, (*nv<doping her in waterspouts, hut never actually 
hitting her. 'rhe next astern, however, was less for- 
tunato ; several hIu'IIh hit her. and she was severely 
swept by the shrapnel, of which the German tired not 
fewer than a hundred rounds, and one of her hands 
was killed and four were wounded. An\»>ng these was 
tho gunner, but the renxaining liaiuls, tliough most were 
injured, kept the gun going. 

Tho submarine was trying to work aheatl of the line ; 
tho trawlers, superbly handled and never losing their 
formation, altered course to keep her t»n the beam and 
continued .o flro. A shift of wind allowed them to use 
their smoko boxes and make a temporary screen hotweeii 
themselves and the enemy. The eoinmander’.s report 
speaks of the imperturbable courage and never-failing 
skill of the men who haridk'd the trawlers during the 
whole of thi,>. time. They were dealing with an enemy 
normally capable of Hteaming rii^gs round them and 
heavily enough arme<l to blow them out of tho water ; 
they kept their fire going till they were threatened with 
lack of ammunition, and when the leading trawler 
found herself with only fifteen rounds left she mode 
nuuly the signal : “ Prepare to ram.** 

But it did not come to that. 'I’he s\ibmarine wa** 
closing to shorter range, and the sHcond trawler in the 
line managed to land a shell on tho after-part of her. 
The leading trawler, five minutes later, hit her again 
with one of the few remaining shells — a direct hit under 
the submarine’s forward gun, which was earrie<i over, 
hoard in a burst of fiame and sti\oke of the explosion. 
The submarine swung nmn<l to get her after-gun to bear, 
and forthwith the lea<ling trawler burst a shell at the 
base of her big conning tower. A huge cloud of smoko 


went up, enveloping the submarine and shutting her 
from sight. What happened to her is doubtful, but 
when the smoke cleared away she had disappeared, 
and the trawlers saw no more of her. 

Taking tho socorid line of progress in dealing 
with tho intensifiod U-boat war — the impulse 
given to tlie invention and improvement of 
appliances for finding the submarine — very 
significant was the development of the senses 
of hearing, as distinct from seeing, in the anli- 
submarine craft. Spotting the submarines 
from seaplanes, airships, and kite-balJoons was 
carried out regularly, but beyond tliis it was 
very desirable to have an instrument which 
could bo relied upon at times when it was iih- 
possible for the aircraft to operate effectively, 
or when their work was hampered by fogs and 
tho like. Wab>r, as is Well known, conducts 
sound for a much greater distance than air, 
and, iu this connexion, the n>icrophone, or 
listening device, was a most useful invention. 
It was developed from the submarine bell 
signal system which had been carried by liners 
for a decade or more, and which had been the 
means of saving many ships from collision, 
especially in darkness and fog. Before tlie 
war. tests carried out by the Hydrographic 
Department at the Admiralty had shown that a 
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fliibinarino bell could be heard ten milo.M away 
by a ship whilst in motion; and with Iht 
engines stopjXHl and tlie vessel |)Iaeed at right 
angles to the direction of the signalling vessel, 
the sound could be distinguished up to a dis- 
lance of 21 miles. The prijK-iple was bound to 
be applied to anti-submarine war, and in IIM “> 
a!i AuK'rican electrical engineer, William 
Dubilier, used it in devising a system of harbour 
defence against U-boats. His plan, according 
to the Sciemijlc Atnerkan, was to lower a 
number of special micropliones to a certain 
depth, \isually in a semi-circle facing out to 
s(‘a.. ]'ai.ch microphone was so placed as to 
r<M‘eive sound waves best in one direction, liy 
slowly moving the switch over th(^ several 
contacts, the opt^rator could d(‘termine from 
thi^ microphone which responded loudest in 
wliat direction the submarim^ lay. The 
syst(*m was stated to be unsuitable for ships 
because of its extreme stuisitivt ness, but in- 
stallations were said to have been provided 
along the French and ]3ritish coasts, each 
station being worked in conjunction with fast 
torpedo-boat flotillas and armed motor-boats. 

Dubilier himself described liis invention in 


the issue of the Popular Scicox" Monthhf and 
the n or/d « ddcoarc fnr IKhumuIx t, IDir). llt> 
I>ointed out that what, was needed was soua^ 
form of apparatus which would pick up the 
soimds sent forth by a. suV>iiianue, n<»t deliber- 
ately, but involuntarily. Tla^ sound which was 
found susc(‘|)til)I(* to this apparatus was I lu' 
weird, shrill bum of a suhmarine underwater. 
iVeviously that hum had Ixen juis(ak(‘n for 
engiuci vibration, but Dululier proved that it 
was much too high in pitch for that, and was 
diU'ivod from tlu^ ^•leetrie motors whic h (a-ue 
into ust* when the Dic'sel ('ugiiies were cut (.ff 
and th(' submarine was travelling unde r power 
d(‘ri\'ed from Iw'r storage batteries. A sort of 
‘sound sieve” was lu'ede'd, souathing whie-h 
woidel eliminate (W’eryl lung hut the shrill, 
almost singing, note from the submarine.' This 
was cva*ntiially found in a re'soiialor, lik<‘ a tiny 
organ-j)i|)e, tuned to tlic exact pitch of the 
submarine's <‘l<*etrie hum. The sound was then 
magnified ))y the microphone, built on the lines 
of a telephone transmitter, so lliat tJic car could 
h<‘ar it. .As soon as the microphone l)(*<*ana* 
practicable for ns(‘ against submarines, further 
po.ssihilitie.s of its use W(‘rc openrxl up. (‘rrptain 
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Karl O. Loon, of Svvodish Navy, was ro- 
portod to ha VO been tho originator of tlio mioro- 
phonio-giii<lod torpedo, tho i<ioa of which was 
for a torpedo to bo fitted with four sorisitivo 
Tnicropliorios, or “ ears,” wliich, fx?ing attraetcMl 
by tho sound of a ship’s propellers, steered tho 
torpedo towards lier. Tliis invcwition was 
fwlvanced a further stage liy Mr. E. F. Chandler, 
an American, who was described as tho inventor 
of the system of harbour defence which was 
being Pasted by the Cnited States Navy, and 
the fath(^r of the toriXMlo -steering gyroscope. 

The inventiveness of our Krone Allies also 
shone in the provision of inicrophones for 
anti submarine woi k. An illustration issued 
offutially in March, 1917, gave some idea of 
the Tclemctriste, as it was called, a strangely 
constructed instrument placed aloft in some of 
the French warships at that time, whicli was 
used to detect the sound of submarines and 
also gauge their distance away. 

'Phe importanc^o of perfecting such an iixstrii- 
numt as this was obvious. It was tho key to 
the succiiss of tho greater proportion of our 
anti-submarine efforts, for so many appliances 
and weapons dopendod for their [iroper cm 
j)loymcmt upon those using them being able to 
locate the IJ-boat. 'The great thing was to 


find the submarine. There were plenty r»i 
means available to attack and destroy once 
her position could bo ascertained. The point 
was put very clearly by Mr. Wilkie, the membiT 
for Dundee, in a speech in Parliament on 
March 20, 1918, in which an even more ad- 
vanced apparatus was called for. He said : 

I should liko to ask tho Admiralty if they Imve giv<'n 
all tho onoouragoraoiit thoy could to scientific iiivonlioe 
to spot tho Hubmariiio in tho wat-or ? That is the on^ 
thing wanted. If wo could only got a maoliino like 
Marconi’s wireless, or something of that nature, hy 
which wo coultl spot tho submarine in tho water, then 
wo would bo ablo to got over tho rnonaco. Wo are 
building flying boats and maohiims of many doscriptions, 
but I would urgo that thoy should give every assist aiuo 
so as to HO(Miro that wo may bo ablo to spot the submarine 
in tho water. 

In passing, a word must bo said about th(5 
assistance rendered to scientific invention by 
the French naval authorities, especially in 
relation to the hydrophone, as it is called. 
Hritish journalists who in August, 1918, wore 
pennitted by tho French Government to visit 
certain naval centres, described among other 
things a school which existed for the solti 
purpose of training men in listening for sub- 
marines. In a padded cell, tho silence of 
which was almost painful, sat an o[)erator 
with rocoivors to his cars, connected by wires 
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to a 8orioa of diaphragms so sensitive as to Ix' 
ahlo to record the passage of a sid)innriiio 
many miles away, and also the direction in 
which she might be travelling. As soon as a 
U-boat comes within radius of such a listening 
machine a throbbing is heard, and the trained 
operator, assisted by a dial in front of him, is 
able to gaiige the position of the enemy craft. 
Immediately, a swairn of small craft are 
concentrated in tho required direction, and it 
is heavy odds against the submarine escaping. 
One correspondent who made the visit of in- 
spection in August, 1918, stated that the Fr<aich 
motor launches working in conjunction with 
the hydrophone section included a number of 
tho standardized American type, which came 
across the Atlantic imder their own power, with 
the loss of only one boat out of fifty. Tliat 
the British Navy was using hydrophones was 
revealed in July, 1918, when an illustration of 
a seaman listening to tho movements of a 
submerged U-boat was shown in London at tho 
Exhibition of Naval Photographs in Colour. 
As was then stated, by means of this instru- 
ment many of the enemy submarines had berm 
detected and finally destroyed. 

ConcvuTently with this advance in tho 
methods for locating submarines there was a 


gi<‘at cxtiMisioii of the restrictive mcasu'i's, 
such as miuefu^Ms, fur curbing thcii’ activities 
by r(>duciiig the arca.s in whicli they could 
operate. A clmrt prcpanxl from the itiforma- 
tion contaiiKMl in tlic notices to mai inrrs issued 
by th(' Hy<h’ographcr of tla^ Xavy on Jamairy 
and April 2tK 191 S, was publis}i(‘d in TJk 'ri/nrs 
on May 27, 1918, and showed that the grip (in 
tlicGcrtnan Xavy was made more comprehensive 
anrl comploto by a third mimdii'ld, originally 
laid during tho early wci'ks of 1917, hut t hu 
limits of which wta-o readjusted and moditied 
in January, 1918. Phi.s field extended from 
tho iK'iglibourhood of the Outrdi coast to that 
of Doimiark, and em^lo.sc'd as it wei(' hy a deep 
S(’inieircnlar danger zonr? tlie waters of the 
Heligoland Bight. Thore were tlxai thr(‘o 
British rniindields in the Xortli Sea, tla^ smallest 
and first to be laid txdng that which served as 
a protection to tho Thames and heljx'd to 
block the way to th<^ Kaglish (diannel ; while 
the remaining one was tire great mine harrier 
imposing an obstruction to the wider passages 
of the ocean pathways round tln^ nortli of 
Scotland, extending as it did bctwraai tho 
Orkneys and the Xorwegian coast, d’his 
minefield had an area of about 12,758 square 
miles. 
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The value of minefields in this connexion 
v^as that they limited and restricted the inove- 
nu'nts of the submarines and simplified the 
<*xtent of the metvsures for watching them. 
1%‘rhaps the best tribute to their elhcacy was 
contained in the protests and complaints made 
about them in the German newspapers. In a 
timely article on June 11, 1918, the Pet if 
Parisien stated that, in ri'gard to this in- 
cieasingly effective means of destroying sub- 


marines, the Germans had become uneasy, and 
weie therefore starting a general campaign in 
neutral countries to influence them against the 
Entente, and particularly in Sweden, to incite 
her to protest against these minefields. The 
French journal added ; 

Germany found it quite natural in earlier day^ that 
neutral ship.s should founder on her mines, but now 
that she finds that the mistress of the seas con sweep 
those mines, while she herself clued y finds it very 
difilcult, if not impossible, to make a safe passage through 
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ur minofieldM, Germany complains. The Kntente are 
within their strict rights according to internal ional 
neaticft, and we aro not allowing ourselves to be intiini- 
(hited by thwo protests. 

In spite of Oernian boasts that their snb- 
inarinos could ignore the tuines by diving under 
thoin, manifestly a large number of U-boats 
jinist have come to grief within the mined 
areas. On June 18, 1918, tVie authorities 

allowed the publication of an account of a 
German submarine which wRvS one of the last 
to leave Zeobrugge before it was bottled up 
on April 24, 1918, by Sir Roger Keyes’s 
forces. Out of a crew of 40 in t his jiai t ic idar 
Ixiat only two survived after a ten ible struggh? 
with death for about an hour and a half at a 
(h^ptli of 20 fathoms, to whieh the suhniarine 
iiad foundered aftei' striking a mine. On 
the explosion occurring, tlie craft dived rapidly 
by the stern to the sea floor. The engineta*, a 
skilful oillcer, thoro\ighly conversant with the 
mechanism of his boat, managed to re-establish 
the elect ric lighting, wliich had given out when 
the crash came, and then was able to })ut the 
l)oat on to an even keel by ordering the crew 
to mak(‘ a combined rush forward. All en- 
deavours to move the boat further failed, and 
water was gradually pouring into the hull 

I 


hetween the plates wliich ha<l been forcetl 
apart by the ex])losion. Tho only chance of 
anyone est*aping alivi5 was to force ojicu tlie 
conning tower and forward hatches and trust 
to tJie compression of air in oiu' part of the 
vessel to force cacli man to tlic smfacc. 'the 
water was gradually l ising an<l IlixMling t lu^ 
interior, however, and in addition was mixing 
with the chemicals in lla? accumulators and 
setting uj) a poisonous gas. At Icngtli, wlaai 
some of the cr<‘w, becoming unbalanced, liad 
taken their own lives, the apt rture nf one ef 
th(^ tor[)edo cliambcis was forcisl, and as the 
mass of water iucnaised, the air pn'ssure 
evt'iitually became^ sudicient to mahie tlx* 
survi\'ors to for<‘o o])en (he foiward hatches 
and conning tower hatch. Only two men, 
however, escaped from the hull of the ))oal 
and ri'achcd the surface alive, tJiurc to be 
]>ickcd u|) by a Rritisli trawler. 

Tiiniing for a momiait t o thc^ general progress 
of the submariiK' war, the wei'kly tables of 
losses issiKsl hy tla^ Admiralty showed that, 
the campaign at t ained ( he lieight of its vinilenee 
in April, 1917. Mr. Lloyd George admitted 
in Parliament on August, If) of that yi'ar that 
the April losses were about 5()(),t)()0 tons of 
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fthipping. Ifo added, howovor, tFiat they wore 
diininishing, wliilo the building of new tonnage 
was increasing. A fortnight later Sir Joseph 
Maelay, tlte Sliipping ('ontroller, aunounood 
that (50 per ecait. of our merchant vessels and 
all lung-distauce vessels w(^r(^ ariiuHl with gims 
and provide<l with Kufhei(‘ut gunners to work 
them. On Octol->er 22, 1017, at the Albert 


still being sunk, it was no longer the serion 
peril it had been in 19.17, 

It has boon shown, then, that the efforts of 
the Admiralty in 1917-18 were directed (1) 
to the provision of anti-subinarino vessojs 
of all kinds ; and (2) to the introduction of 
scientific appliances for locating submariiKs 
and the provision of mining and other obstruc- 



Hall, Mr. Lh)yd George said that tho losses 
of Gorman submarines during the year to date 
ha<i been more than twice what they were in 
the whole of 1910. On December 13, 1917, 
Sir Eric Geddes stated that tho submarine 
menace was h(^Id, but not yet mastered ; and 
on February 2, 1918, Sir Eric was able to 
declare that tho sinkings of merchant sliips 
had been reduced to a lower level than before 
Germany cast aside all restraint. On 
February 8, 1918, Admiral Lord Jolliooe, in a 
speech at Hull, said that he had oonfidenco 
that by tho late summer, about August, we 
should bo able to say that the submarine 
menace was killed. By that date, although 
many valuable ships and their c>argoes were 


tions to cmtail their possible area of mischief. 
Erpjally important was the perfection of now 
weapons of attack which could be used by 
the various craft of the Navy on and over and 
urifler the water. Best known, perhaps, was 
the depth charge, or water bomb, as the 
Germans called it, the general idea of which is 
indicated by these two names. The depth 
charge was fitted with a hydrostatic valve, 
which was operated by tho weight of water, 
and at any fixerl depth to which the valve 
might be set an appliance for exploding the 
charge was actuated. A depth charge could 
bo set to explode at any desired depth, and its 
special value lay in the fact that it did not need 
to bo exploded against the hull of a submarine 
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to damage her. At some distance away the 
concussion set up by the explosion would lie 
suffieient to blow in the sides of the boat, or 
disarrange the delicate and complicated internal 
fittings and machinery. Then the U-boat liad, 
in nearly every case, to choose between sinking 
to the bottom finally, or making an effort to 
rise to the surface, where she exposed herself 
to the guns and other weapons of the liunting 
craft above water. 

An interesting reference to the use of deptli 
charges was made by Sir Eric Gcddes in opening 
the N'aval Pictures Exhibition on July 11, 
1918. One of the colour pictures shown there 
was entitled “ A Depth Charge Ex|)lo(ling,” 
and an official noli^ stated that although tlie 
number of dangers which pursued the U-boats 
was multiplying every day, the depth charge 
was porliaps the w^orst thing, from their point 
of view, which they had to encounter. “ The 
ciHwvs never know,” it w as added, ” w hen 
this terrible device is going to be dropped 
beneath the waves and blow thoir slender craft 
to atoms.” 

In his speech Sir Eric Gcddes similarly 
descril>ed the depth charge as one of the most 
potent weapons the Navy had against the 
submai’ino. By means of numerous small 


craft and depth charges the submarine luul b(*en 
turnt^l from the hunter into the hiinte<l. (living 
an actual instance, tlie First. T/)rd said that 
off a popular seaside resort not long IxJore a 
siihmarme v\'as hunted for <2 hours, duriug 
which tinu^ 35 depth charges wiu'e dropped 
all round and alioiit her. Tn tlie end slu'eame 
up alongside a driltt r, au<l lier (*iew' scijiudiled 
out of the conning towi'r and smieialenMl. 
'fhc' captain of tlu' drifter took them on board 
oiK^ a.t a tiriK*, seareluMl (Mieh one, put thran 
down in the lisli hold, and tlien signalh'd that 
lie wanted a strong niariiu' giuml as lie was 
bringing in a lot of lu isoners. 

The following ollieia,! ronnti itn illustrat ive 
of the use of deptli charge, s was iss aal on 
Si'pternher 15, 1917, a-inl was typical of iiia,iiy 
cases of the kiml : 

A pa1r(»l \-«*ss*'l mtlicf'd n waUt' with a cousiilcruMa 
ain<)aiit of fuam I ravi'llin^': almost parall. l lo Iwr I'oiirso 
Oil llio bow a sliorl diSanfa away. Slu- (TiisnimI this 
ako il <lro]ip«'<l an axpUisi /a o\ri‘ il. .Miima imma- 
dialaly ii mjooiicI aliari;i' was Imppad, an<l altar it had 
« 1 aiiolliar 1 ‘xploMinn t< ik placa. Oil and huhhias 

\v< ra cc linp; to tin.' snrt’aca, and an thin spnl a fnrlln r 
aharpo ras axplodad. 'Two ln<»r«' patrol aratt arrivi'd 
oil (ho sciMia and disaliaryad lhair aliargas. 'I'ha oil, 
whiah wa.'^ still ri-iiiK attar an intarsal of twalva hour.-, 
was of haavy brown natiira, with a small lika pa(r(d. 

This episode might bc^ clas.sod ns one of 
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“ practical assurance,” being just short of an 
actual certainty, that the U-boat luvd l>een 
destroyed. At other times the evidence was 
a little more definite owing to the cooperation 
of aircraft and trawlers. A torpedo gun- 
boat, for instance, on one occasion sighted 
a periscope at 600 yards, headtxl for the sub- 
marine and rammed her sliglitly. When 
the captain judged that the submarine was 
passing under the after part of his shi|), 
let go a depth charge. The ship was 
immediately turned ar\d a second charge 
dropped. A seaplane which was sent up 
circled roimd for an hour and reported largo 
patches of oil on the surface, and later still, 
a group of njine-sweepers, swooping the bottom, 
reported an obstruction in this place. 

Nothing more wonderful in our anti- 
submarine preparations could be imagined 
than the dovolopmont in aircraft. What ii\ 
the summer of 1915 was accounted almost a 
unique encounter had come two and a half 
years later to be ri^gardod as a daily occurrence. 
Here are three typical ey)isodos, published on 
April 8, 1918, by authority, of the work of 
seaplanes ; 

A BritiKli s<‘nplano, whilo patrolling the Chaiinol, 
sij.(hto<l a U-boat Iravolling on the surface at low speed. 
The submarine started to dive, but before she could get 
quite under the seaplane was upon her and dropp<'d a 
couple of bombs which crumpled up her conning lower 
and periscope. Two other bombs were dropped and 
the submarine disappeared, leavirjg on the surface 
indications that she had been destroyed. 

In hazy weather quite recently a large seaplane of 
ours encountered a big U-boat, on the deck of which 
n jnan was standing at a gun. Flying directly over- 
head, the seaplane dropped a bomb and at the same 
time U)ok a photograph which, when developed, showed 


that the bomb had ripped a largo hole in the U-honi’ 
deck. Onn flashes were now noticed in the mist, out . • 
which came three more U-boats and three 
destroyers. All made for the damaged subman in , 
firing heavily upon the seaplane as they approached In r. 
Then a couple of German seaplanes turned up and 
joined in the fray. But the British machine was not 
to bo driven off. It continued bombing the submariri.- 
until the latter was sunk. By the time this hapjKMu d 
the seaplane had exhausted all its projectiles. Having 
no further means of continuing the flght, the seaplan - 
wirolessod back a message giving the location of tin- 
enemy’s flotilla and then sped away safely homo. 

Two of our seaplanes spotted a largo U-boat on tho 
surface and dived to attack her. Tho first machino 
dropped a bomb wliich struck tho submarine on th«‘ 
side, causing her to heel over and begin to sink. Th.* 
second macliino then bombed the U-boat by her couiiin^^- 
tower, and tho pair together continued pelting the 
pirate with projectiles until satisfied that she had hmi 
destroyo<i. On another occasion one of our Heaplun* 
dived from over 4,000 feet and dropped a bomb plum]) 
upon a very largo German submarine, which at ome 
turned over and sank. 

T'he mileage covored by seaplanes and aii- 
ships wliilo on paf rol ran into hundreds of 
thousands per inoiith, and it was a rocogni/.cd 
tiling that submarines hardly ever attacked a 
.ship whilst imder tho escort of aircraft. 

The following instances of airship attacks 
will irnlicate that the lightor-than-air units of 
tho Royal Air Force were equally to the foo* 
in service against tho under-water boats. On 
one occasion at mid-day a naval airship sightc 1 
a suspicious patch of oil and circled over it in 
an elTovt to ascertain the cause. Suddenly a 
periscope broke the surface in the midst of the 
oil. The airship dropped a bomb close to f hn 
periscope, and a series of bubbles began 
appearing, indicating that the damaged sub- 
marine was moving slowly away under tl»e 
water. Several more bombs were dropped in 
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TOWING AN OBSERVATION BALLOON INTO POSITION. 


(lie path indicated until satisfactory evidence 
was obtained of the eneniy’s destruction. On 
another occasion an ainship sighted a subrnarino 
which was engaged in attacking some merchant 
vessels, and two bombs were dropf)od over 
tlie boat. Great patches of oil and bubbles 
indicated severe damage, and trawlers wliich 
W('re within call, and were advised of the 
]H)sition, completed the destruction of the 
submarine by depth charges. The airships 
working with the Navy were particularly 
effective in convoy work. In the long summer 
days especially, they rendered valuable help 
to the surface flotillas by spotting periscopes 
and directing the attention of the destroyers 
and patrol craft to them. 

Another species of aircraft provided for the 
Navy by the R.A.F. was the kite-balloon. 
In introducing the Navy Estimates in the 
House of Commons on March 7, 1910, Mr. 
Balfour said that; the kite-balloon, which had 
also been handed over by the Anny to the 
Admiralty, had undergone great and growing 
development. “ I do not know,” said Mr. 
Balfour, ” what the ultimate limits of its 
utility are, but I am persuaded that we shall 
find more and more use for it at sea, and that 
the extraordinary change wliich has gone on 
in the leist twelve montlis in the use of the kite 


balloon is symptoinntic of tln' value whicli i( 
will have, not nu'rcly in laud opiaatinns, hul 
in Hca operations also." At tla* Xa\i\l Pilot o 
grajdis Exhibition in July, 191H, if was expIainiMl 
ill connexion with a pi(;tur(! of a kite-l)all(»oii 
in tow that t hesf* “ sau.sagcs " wta*(^ hiding us<>d 
for spotting jiurjioses, and liad [iroved woikIt- 
fully ellicacious. Used in conjunction uilh 
small-craft flotillas, the kile-halloons cov<*ied 
thousands of miles on ])ati()] week hy week. 
By means of a teloj^hone tlie kite -balloon 
observer in the basket su.sj»ended from the 
ga.s-bng could give timely warning to his 
comrades in the ship below, or to the merelmnt 
vessels if he was aceomiianying a convoy, of 
thc^ a|>])roach of hostile craft. At tho liest, such 
craft could not be spotted from the masthi'ad 
of a .ship for many inimites, p(*ihaj)s eviai an 
hour or two afterwards. Oiiei^ a piM-iseope had 
been sighted, the balloon would guid<? the 
towing destroyer or yiatrol craft towards the 
wak(\ and if tho submarine dived the |)robal)J<‘ 
course would be gauged and the di'stroyer 
would ho steered to converge with it, until 
such a moment as a depth cliargi? coidd ho 
dropped with reasonable chance of suoci^s. 

Practical proof of the destruction of a 
U-boat was, of course, often provided liy tla^ 
capture of survivors from her crew ; in some 
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THE END OF A U-BOAT WHICH HAS SUCCUMBED TO DEPTH CHARGES. 

casos tho U-boat hersolf was capturod, but not survivors bo(*n oapturod. The British 

found to bo no longer seaworthy througli vessel siglitc'd the enemy craft, both being on 

dannigo sustained. One su(;h ease was the tht> surface, and immediately dived and 

capture of the (aitir(? crew of four officers altered her course, locating a few minutes 

and 35 men of a U-boat by the American later the German through her periscope, 

destroyers Fanning and Nicliolson in Novem- While still submerged the British boat dis- 

her, 1917. Having sighted a periscope, both charged a torpedo, which was followed by a 

the destroyers mad(s full speed ahead to- sliarp explosion. On again coming to the 

wards the spot and dropped depth charges. surface, the l^ritish submarino foimd three mt‘n 

'Phese had the effect of disabling the submarino swimming in a patch of oil, two of whom were 

and causing her to bump the hoftnm of the rescued, the other sinking. Many survivoi's 

sea. She tluai rose to the surface, and on were saved under similar circumstances 

being thr(jwn a line, which was made fast to by surface craft, as was the case w^hen the 

the submarine, her entire crew acraml>ied off French cruiser Ghateaurenault was torpedoed 

the conning tower and swain for the destroyer. by a submarine in the Ionian Sea in December, 

It was then discovered that the Germans had 1917. The torpedo having been fired from the 

opened the sea cocks, for the sulanarine com- enemy craft, the destroyers which were travel - 

im'nc(*d to settle down, until the hawser ling with the cruiser rushed to the spot from 

pai ted and she disappeared. In another case, where the attack had been made, riddling it 

given oilicially, a U-boat moving below^ the with shells. The enemy then rose again, but 

surface struck a mine, and her engine-room hurriedly submerged on being shelled from the 

immediately filled with waiter. Under tliis crippled cruiser. Another torpedo was then 

weight her stern sank, thereby causing her fired at the cruiser, which sank. The sub- 
bows to rise almost vertically out of the water. marine again rose, only to submerge under 

Tbe only means of escape for the crew was fire from the destroyers and the bombs of two 

through the torpedo tube, which was cpiickly seaplanes. She was, however, unable to re- 

unloaded of its torpedo, and on tho shoulders main below the surface, for once again she 

of their comrades who formed a human ladder came up, being immediately surrounded by 

some members of the crew’ were enabhxl to destroyers. The Germans tlirew themselves 

escape and w’cro picked up by a pat rol -boat. The into the sea, three officers and 19 men being 

U-l)oaf, however, suddenly landed over, fillfxl saved, the submarine then sinking, having 
with winter through the open tube, and the been blown to pieces by gunfire, 

rest of the crew were drowned. An exploit by a In other cases equally satisfactory proof of 

British submarine with a U-boat illustrates the destruction of onomy under-water craft 

the uncertainty wliich might have existed had w^as obtained. In some cases the proof consisted 
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)f wreckage from th<' interior or sides of tin* 
vessel ; in others, wheie ramming was the 
inetliod of destrnetion, the submarine was some- 
times cut in halves, one of these, pcahaps, 
L-orning to the surface, and the inside of the 
\'essel becoming visible. In many instances the 
loi'ce of a depth charge so 4lamaged the i‘nemy 
that she was unable to ris(‘, ami it was only with 
the aid of divers or the sweeps fiom a tiauler 
that an obstruction was humd on the bed t>f tlu' 
s('a. A paid icular instance in whi(‘h th ‘ wrovkage 
on the surface demoted tlie tt)tal d<‘stiuction of 
the vessel was that in whicli a I’-lioat canu‘ to 
t he surface about a (piarter of a mile fiom i\ d(‘s- 
troyer. The latter ciaft, making towards the 
spf)t at top spec'd, caused the cmMiiy t » sub- 
merge again, and two df'pth charge's wen^ 
dropped. This evidently caused considta-ablo 
(la-magH, for the |)<‘riscope again apijcareil at an 
angle on the surface, and then submerged. 
More deptli bombs were drop|)cd, and soon 
oil came to the surface together with a wooden 
ladder, a lifebuoy of ( hu'tnan make, a steel 
buoy of wliich a portion was fractured, and a 
calcium float. In amdher case a British patrol 
boat, having reaclu'd a submariiu' just as the 


latter was submerging, a|)j>ar»‘nl ly struck tie 
conning-towrr, at the s.mie tinu' <lropping 
<lcpth bombs, 'riu* clVect of one of t h<’S(' w as 
tint a lu'avy picct' of mtUal was flung out of 
the water to a lu'ight of soim' (ifty fei't. this 
being accompanit'd by oil l)uhh|es. 'rinMdfeets 
of ramming are pract icall y always fatal t<> f h«' 
attacked \’cssel, and t(»gether with deptli 
charges and aceuratt' gunlire it constituted a 
most foi-midahle method of a.nt i sulauarine 
warfare. On a. dark night a. Ih’itish cruiser 
disco\(‘r(‘d an ohji'et approaeliing dead ahead 
al)Out lat) yards away, and found this to Ix' a 
submarine. With slight alteiution to the helm 
of tla^ warsViip slu' hore down on tin* helpN ss 
submarim* with a crash, f(>llow(‘d b\' an «‘\- 
plnsi<»n and a shci't of yi*llow (lame. 'I’hr* sul)- 
marine sank imnaMliaU'Iy, leaving as <*\iden(e 
(»f her tlioriMigli d<'molifion parts of lier siqier- 
st nadun* on the hows ot t lu* eiuiser. 

One of th<‘ most (Mirious aial interesting 
phases of tln‘ war on t he submarines is associated 
with what are known as the “ (^) ’’ or mystery 
boats, in w Inch many ollicers and men won 
distinctions from the \ .t'. down\Nards. I he 
first, oflicial r»‘velation of the operations ot 
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8ucfi craft wan riiado by Sir Kric Gedcies in 
a speech in J^ondon on August 4, J918, when 
ho luado known the sueoossful figlit of Q50 
with a (ierinan svibniarino. A dingy-looking 
collier, this mystery boat met a submarine 
which opf'ned fire straiglit away. VN'ith 
wonderful cooln«'ss the myst(uy ship hoki on, 
shamming feebleness to resist. A “ panic 
party ” scrambled into the ship’s boat, 
mock explosions w(‘re arranged, arid other 
evid(‘nees of terror and distress giv^en — and all 
the time the submarine was lieing enticed into 
close range. In the end sh(^ was destroyed, 
aft('r a contest last ing from elevrui in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon. 

'riiese decoy slii])s were selected from all 
class(^s of vessels afloat and hardly any two 
were alik(\ A good deal of mechanical in- 
genuity was displaycnl in their disguise and 
equipment, as their suoc(5ss obviously de|)(uided, 
first upon concealing their warlike character 
until the psychological moment, and secondly, 
upon n'tnoving the shutters or screens, dummy 
bulkheads, (^tc., in the quickest possible time to 
enable the armament to be brought into action. 

No more than a brief reference is ncM^ded liere 
to the ('Hicacy of the convoy system and the 
part it played in iriei'ting the submarine 
attack, sinc(' the subject w'as fully dealt with in 
Ghapter CCXXXIX. Ily (his system not only 


were the losses of cargo -carrying ships most, 
materially reduced, but its extension to military 
transport w^ork enabled the American Arui\ 
to be brought to Europe in marvellous 
security. On January 16, 1918, the Prussian 
Minister of Einance, Herr Hergt, in his Budget 
speoidi said : “ The great army over the water 
cannot swim and cannot fly ; it will not come. ’ 
Similar predictions wwe made by other German 
statesmen ; Great Britain was to be lirought 
to lun* knees by the unrestricted submarine woi-, 
atid tile intervention of the United States was 
to be made impossible. The rcintroduction of 
the convmy system and the oi)portunities it 
alTotded for making the best use of certain 
measures of ])rotection assisted in large moasur<‘ 
in bringing these extravagant hopes to nought. 
In no other direction wore the claims of the 
('iiemy made to look more ridiculous than in 
regard to the smoothness and celerity with 
which many thousands of American trooj)s 
were brought across the Atlantic in face of tlie 
thri^at to prevent this movement by the 
U-boats. The American Navy played its part 
splendidly, but as Mr. Franklin Roosevelt 
stated, in a speech in London on July 29, 1918, 
60 per cent, of the troopshiyis used uyj to that 
time for the conveyance of the American 
soldiers had been British shiy^s convove»d by 
British men-of-war. 
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PORTUGAL AT WAR; 1916-1917. 

Kkasons fok Intfuvkntion : National, (‘olonial, Wkvvhlu as lNTiO(o p; ano 

INTFRNAF POFITIUS ThF OfMOC RATS AND InTFRVKNTION TiJL' lU:\OLl TION oi- M \\ N, HH:. 

Dr. Affonso Costa and thk Dfmocrats Kktlrnfd to I’owkr (iFR.MANv Dia larks W ar 
ThK “ CnION SaGKADA ” KxPKDITION to MoZAMRUn’l-: Muttakv Dklavs Thk Pkskrsk at 


NkWALA — M oZAMHfQlO': Insadkd Knd of 
NkU (ioVKRNMKNT vStRIKF.S AND InTFRNAL 

Puolon(}ation of the W ar Weakp.ns the <• 

T O lUHlerstauil part lakuH ^>y 

Portugal ill the war it most ho 
ro morn bored that she was o!iga, 40 <i 
upon throe fronts : at homo, ia 
Africa, and in Franco. Her first battlos wort' 
thoHo waged at liomo throughout ltd 4, PJD) an<i 
IDK) in support of active? military intorvontion 
in Europe. Intorvontion as a national i)ohoy 
was advocated upon thrcn^ grovuuls ; those 
of national ind(‘|)endonc -olonial interests, 
and the desire to consolidate tlio Kop\»h!io. 
In Portugal the history of events from the 
first outbreak of tlu^ European War in July, 
1914, to the Revolution of December 5 8, 1917, 
falls also naturally into three cl<‘arly marke<l 
stages. The initial stage, during which the 
national policy was taking definite* toim, 
dated from the first unanimous deelaration m 
favour of the Allies, as voted by Congress on 
Aiignst 7, 1014, on the motion of the then 
Prime Minister, Dr. Rernardino Machado. 
The second stage was the heginning of \mii 
and preparation for actual intervention, 
efftx'ted by the “ Union Sagrada” Covernment, 
which, entering olliee immediately aftei th< 
German declaration of war upon lojtugab 
on March 9, 1916, survived until April 20, 1917, 
when the first detachments of the lortuguest 
Expeditionary Corp.s were already in France. 
Vol. XVIL— Part 218 


THE ‘ IMON iSagRADA DI I'P IKK LTI KS <)!• I’M h 

Dl.s, (INTENT I’OHTI l.l KNK rKIIOI’S IN Kn \N( E 
OVEIINMENT Coi r liTvi'AT UK Du. SlIlllMl) I’AKS. 

Tliinlly, there wivs n reeejl, iluiiiiy the Deine- 
eriilie (hiveriimeiit "f Dr. .Xlhni.sii < eslii, 
wliieli, liiUiiie iilliee iiu .\|ii'il ’.Jl), 1917, wiis 
overthniun hy llie He\eliil ion ef Deeeiiilier .a-H 
(if I he .'(lllll^ yeiir. 

The iiiiliiil .'^liilie u.is deiill Hith .HiiiMiiiiirily 
ill CliMliler fXl.\ I <\el. I.Xl. I'ei'iE' l'rehiee,l 
hy 11 niiii'l Mirvey Ilf the hislnry nf Pert ii(.'iil 
(hiriiiy the years iiniaeiliately |ireee(|iny the 
war. anil cianinK 'li'wn In the (h nnan ileclaia 
thm Ilf war nn Xiarch 9, 191(1. l-nrl iiKiirs 
|iiirliei|i(itiiin in the war in Knn.iie wii.s m-t. 

ah.ne a. iiatiiina.1 |.:-liey. It |iarl of 

the laryer |ir(ihlein nl the I’eiiinsnla. It 
eiinniit he fairly estiinaleil in isnlalinn. Ceir 
gru)ihieally, I’nrlnt'al forms an inleirnil |iart ot 
(he l-enin.snhi, allhonuli Spain is nainrally the 
“ preilmninant partner." Spam, liavinK 
proinplly ileelareil nentralhy. hml heeome 
the in<..st intensely (lerman position m 
he world oniside the Cenlra) Kmpires them 
selves. She not alone liarlioiired a larife, rieh 
and iufhienlial < lerman poiinlation, hnt formed 
a centre for (l^|■nlan propaKiinda, a pnipayanda 
carried on hy trade, in the rress, by interveii 
tiou in intirna! and international (lolities 
partienlarly in Central and Sontli .America 
and in other ways. Thus, tiKingh (he dmer- 
niining fw'tors in I’ortiigal frijin the fust 
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fiivoiirocl thu Alli(ss, tlio country, far fi'oiii being 
really diHiant from war and not nece.ssarily 
irivoIvcMl in it — as wonhl appear from its 
position on the map — was in fact from the very 
first “ in the front/’ and fij<hting a didieult? 
h(‘causc a larj^ely nnrecognizcsl, war, its very 
national indepcaidencc? being l)ound up with 
the victory of the Allies. Polit ieally, l’<atugars 
|>osi<ion has always beeti one of jealously 
guarded indep(‘ndem‘('. It is t his wliieh explains 



{Ihriolul. 

DK. BERNARDINO MACHADO, 
Portuguese Prime Minister in 1914. 


her traditional loyalty to the Dritish alliance. 
War tends to oljlitei ate petty distinctions, wliile 
accentuating essential diffca’enees. The radical 
difference in policy between Portugal and 
Spain, declared iit the first week of tlic war, 
was no idle bravado upon the j)ort of Portugal. 
It sigMified the i(*fusal to accept part in the 
Spanish-prepared policy of Peninsular “ neu- 
trality.” The Peninsula was not surprised 
hy the war, as was Great Britain. Nowhero 
in Europe had German preparation been more 
thorough. When “The Day” came, the 
policy of Spain w’as already settled. Spain 
could afford to “ wait and see.” She was 
on excellent terms with the Central Empires. 
She could trust the Allies not to l>e hard 
upon her. She had everytliing to gain, 
atitl, what was even more, nothing directly 
threatened, or to lose. With Portugal the 
position was wholly different. Her acceptance, 
oven tacitly, of such a policy of Peninsular 
“neutrality” os that at once declared by 
Spain, could mot but have placed in jeopardy 
her colonies, her islands, and her very national 
existence. That was the clioice in 1914. 


Pressure was used in the Monarchist Press. In 
business circles, and in the army, to serin, 
her tacit, if not declared, neutrality. Donltt 
was set at rest — in spite of a significantly 
divided Cabinet — by the action of the thdi 
Prime Minister, Dr. Bernardino Machado, in 
declaring at once and publicly for the Allir^ 
The first step toward Portugal’s active iritei-^ 
vent ion in the w ar was the unanimous vott 
of the Congress on August 7, 1914. Tlmt 
unanimity — an almost unheard-of thing iii 
Portuguese polities — was a tribute to the 
Allies and to Groat Britain ; it was also in 
no small degree due to the personal action ot 
the Prime Minister. 

Xinet(‘en stormy months passed before thm 
first unanimous vote of Congrt'ss wris follow cm I 
by the German deelaration of war. During 
that short time no fewer than sevi'n 
Governments held offiee, under wx different 
Printe Ministers and three Presidents, 
whil<^ the country was the scene of thrift 
military lisings — Monareliist and Republieari, 

the sliort-livinl Dietatorship of Clenenil 
Pimeiita do Castro, and the Rev^olution 
of May 14, 1915, planned and earried 

out umUa* the direetion of a speeial Hevo- 
hit ionary .Iimta. Int ernal rjuestioris of course 
played their part in tht‘se rapid changes. 
Many factors ooritributed. Governments were 
faced by new, perplexing and urgent political 
aiul economic proldems. Much pressure was 
exerted from without. Internally the powerful 
German colony in Portugal proved an important 
factor till its expulsion on April 20, 1910 — 
more than five weeks after the Gernum deela- 
ratifiu of war. Its influence even then was 
far from dead. With it millions, so it 
was stated at the time, passtsl through the 
banks into Spain, 'riiithcr went the great 
mass of the colony, aiid there it remained, 
exereising great influener' upon the political, 
social and economic life of Portugal, both 
operdy and covertly. 

Meantime the internal war of parties and 
rival policies — the war behind the war— -was 
waged with ever-incretusing bitterness. Incen- 
tive to division was further afforded by that 
perennial struggle between the forces of the 
Right and the Left which is general in Latin 
lands. In Portugal these names are' not 
employed, and the very existence of such a 
conflict has been denied. In fact the struggle, 
though veiled behind a variety of party titles, 
constitutes the one permanent political factor. 
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as in old England tho rivalry of Whigs and 
Tories, or of Liberals and Conservatives. 
Tho poles of opposition are further reinovefi, 
however, upon the Continent than in England, 
and the conflict is far more bitter and less 
scrupulous. Broadly, the Right is constituted 
by Capital, Conservatism, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and what abroad is known as 
Reaction. The Left includes Liberalism in 
Church and State, Labour, the forces of 
Democracy and social and political Reform, 
and with these the advocates of Revolution. 
Both camps include extremists such as in 
England are rare. These factors [)rofoundly 
influenced the internal situation. The 
]..cft before tlie war had won for themselves 
in years of revolution such rights as in 
England had been slowly acquired during 
gt'neratioiis. There Iwid clearly set in a 
deep and powerful reactionary wave. Ger- 
many and the forces faithful to the (.'entral 
fiimpires sought intelligently to make use of 
this. In Latin lands organized “disorder” 
is a recognized |)olitical weapon. Thus 
throughout the Peninsula “ order ” and “ disci- 
pline ” were diligently preached by [political 
(‘lernents which were the first to stimulate 
unrest, with a view to wholesale terrorization. 


Anarchic doctrines were in part spread by 
enthusiasts of the I>eft. Anarchic action in 
the Peninsula was far more fn'qut'mtly due to 
inciteimmt by elements of the Right, in onh*r 
to terrify the mor<' moderate mass into 
sanctioning violent re])ressive na'asures from 
a wish to insure the public peace. Tliese 
Machiavellian methods of party warfare had 
been systematically t'm|)loyed in Portugal 
before the war. 'I’hey were mtensiliiMl during 
its continuance. They resulted in tin* creation 
of almost perniaiK'nt political unrest. 'Phis 
rt^suh it was delibei'at(‘ly sought to produce- 
England has long been faced with the same 
thing in Irelajid. As there the root has been 
the same. No element has been so important 
in thus dividing and weakening th(' nation 
in face of th(^ eoininon eni'iny as the Roman 
Gatholic ck^rgy. 

Thus, whik^ inita’nal party tjU(‘stions (►st(ai- 
sibly le<l to th(‘ overthrow' of the six Ministries 
wliieh suceessiv(‘ly held oflice during the B) 
months of the initial stag<*, in reality behind 
all these cris(‘s lay the <piestion td intervention 
and the war. They followed closely the efforts 
made to deteiinine PortugaPs participation. 
They coincided also in a manner not to be 
overlookisl with kindnsl movements in Italy, 
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Franco, Spain and other lands. The same 
newspapers — those for May Ih, 1915 — ari- 
nonrieed the uney[)(;cted crisis in Italy oeea* 
sione<l by the resignation of Salaridra, witli 
his n'appointinont to head tla’s Ministry which 
decided Italy’s intcr\ entiori, and the nomi- 
nation of S(‘nlH)r Joa ) ( dmgas, the actively 
Interveiitionist Portuguese Minister from l*aris, 
to head the G )vermn(‘nt eallecl into being 
by tlie lie\()luti(m of May 14, 1915, nn- 

fjU(!s( ional)ly to detcainine Portugal’s active 
military ])art iei|)at ion in the war in F^airope. 
So, too, in 1917, when Portugars partici|)ation 
had at last lu'conie a fact, and the first Portii- 
gues(> conting('nts had . lande<l in Franco, 
the same n«‘ws|)apeis eontaiimd thcii news of 
the fall of Komanoiu's and the Liberals in 
Spain and that of the “ Union Sagrada 
Goxernment in Portugal. So clos<4y was 
Portugal’s war [)olicy linked with that of its 
Latin neiglibours, that to att(ani)t wholly to 
isolate it means larg(‘ly not to imdt'rstand it. 
'The war was a war of differing political systems 
much more than a war of nations, syst(*ms 
liavirig frxaitiers wider than those of countries 
or continents. This must be reTviembered in 
treat ing of so relativ(*ly small a ti(4d as Portugal. 

A knowledge of the fuels, too, cannot but 
induce a tempi'rate judgimait of tlu- errors and 


excesses of these difficult and stonTi-tossc(5 
years, together wdth a just appreciation of th. 
really great work achieved both within lh< 
country and abroad during this time of testiue. 
Sufficient credit has not always been given by 
outsiders to the greatness of the effort jcpir 
sented by the work of these short-lived, haid 
worked, and frerpiently apparently futile war 
iiunistries. They have been iniieh attacked, and 
not a little maligned. They attempted nuieli, 
and unquestionably were responsible for nian\ 
and grave erroi's. But more than their eirors, 
aft(‘r all is said, were the creation from what, in 
the wa)rds of the Minister of War in damiaiy. 
1915, was “ want ing in everything,” of thosr 
forces possessed by the country in December, 
1917, and the efforts which before the end of 
November, 1917, bad placed two Divisions in 
France. That work Portugal and the Allies 
must not forget. It was the work of these few , 
stormy and broken months. The gratitude of 
the British Staff and of the nation is due not 
alone to those who took the field, but also in 
their measure to those broken and defeated 
politicians whose work at home it was tJiai 
aloiK' made that military effort possible. 

I\)rtugal, it must be remembered, vohmtaril\ 
decided on intervention on behalf of the Allies, 
instead of accepting a merely passive role as a 
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semi -belligerent, or deeltiring for neutrality. 
Further, her intervention in France was 
deliberate as well as voluntary ; it was 
tlie result neither of accident nor of imposition. 
It represented a dc^finitc national policy, 
planned decidedly, worked out with passion and 
persistence, in face of great atul continuous 
opposition, hotli opei\ and covert. It was only 
finally realiziMl at cost of uuich couraLre, pea- 
(inacity, and sacrifice. It simiifit'd a great 
j)ational effort, acceptt^d f(»r great national 
(*nds. Jt was sometimes asked : W hy should 
Portugal have entered the wai- at all; or 
entering, why should sla' not have limited 
lic'r intervention to the gari*isouing and defenee 
of her .African colonies V The (pa\stioi»s show 
a failure to understan<l t he real national position. 
As stated before, the' determining factors in 
PoilJigaTs acceptance of iiiterx ent ion wer<‘ 
three: national, colonial, and ])olitieal; for 
the war appealed to the Portugu«vs(* at once 
up(»n the grounds of their national imhjxMi- 
dence, t heir colonial interests, and their political 
t)rinciples. 

First, as throughout tlieir history, eam(' tlu^ 
(juestionof national independence. 'J’he parallel 
existing Ix/twcon the geographical and political 
IJositions of Portugal and Belgium was close. 
Both eountri(‘s were small ; both W(‘r(‘ situatcMl 
Ix^side much lai’ger and rapidly (l(‘velo|)ing 
n dghbours ; V)oth were* possc'ssed of ports of 
rare value, naturally fittt'd to serve not 
alone their own territory, l)ut also that of tlahr 
m’cat neighbour; in both cas('s the rivers on 
which these ports stood had their source's across 
the frontiers. Further, both lands, though 
thernselv^es small, wt^re the })os.sessors of v^ast 
colonies in Africa, set in each case between 
the former Gernian colonies and those of 
Great Britain and France. Thus, within the 
strictly limited area of the Peninsula many of 
the probleiiis of the European position an* 
reprodueed. What Belgium is to lower Europe 
that is Portugal to the Peninsula. The excuses 
advanced by friends of Germany as justifying 
her deliberately planned schemes for national 
spoliation —the necessities of the geographical 
position, her rapid internal development, Jan' 
lack of colonies permitting of her aderpiate 
expansion - all have their ai)plicatimi in t he 
Peninsula. 8o, too, the Pan -German claim 
that Germany rmust control her rivers from 
their sources to the sea, and command those 
ports which form the outlets for her industry 
and give entrance to the raw material of which 


she stands in need ; tor as tlu' Hlune i.s ( li'rman 
in origin, ihv I ugus and llu' Douro tak(' tlaar 
rise in Spain ; while Lisbon iu its irlations with 
South America and Africa ivprcscnls iu tlx' 
Peninsula much what Antwerp ha> dtaic as 
the first port toi* Lower (Jcfinaiiy. 'I'lms, 
though tln'ic wci-c dcuioust I If ion,>, of sympathy 
with Gcruam idt'als on the part of flcvotcis 
tlu' gospel ot tli(‘ su[)rein(' light of military 
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fon'c in Portugal, as elsewhere, at the begin- 
ning of tjx' wai*, it is not surprising tint thr 
)x*op|(‘ and their t h>\ ernmeuf elected to tako 
aetixe [)ait with tlx* Allies in support of tlx* 
cause of n it ionalit i('s and <*f inti'i nat ional 
law. With tlx' victory ef these Western 
d(*mocratie idi'als was tiound up the very exis- 
ti'iK'c of Port uguest* nationality, w hih* no 
country in Euro|x' — not even Belgium itself - 
stood to lose iixire than <lid Portugal by tlie 
victory of thosi^ ideals j(‘j)r<'seute<l by (h-ruuiu 
military im)x*iialism. 'I’his tlie p(x>pl(‘ lelt. 
Kroin the dangers inherent in their position 
they turned, as always, to the ihatish Alliance, 
rccogni/ing that, fighting with Britain iu 
France, it was for the irxk pendiMice of Portugal 
that they fought. 

Only six'ond to the cpiestion of national 
independence ranked that of tlx* eolonies. 
Here again the similarity hctwc(*n Portugal and 
Belgium wa.s eIo.se. 'J’o both <*ountjries the 
colonics meant iViUch. In a national sense it is 
probable, indeed, that the colonies meant 
more to Portugal than to Belgium. Belgium h 
African posseK.sions had meant much to her in 
the matter of immediate xvealth and rapid 
internal development. They had not their 
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roots in the very substance of her national 
liistory, however, as had those of Portugal. 
Vast, and in great part yet unoccupied and 
undeveloped as Portugal’s African possessions 
were, it may yet bo truly said that the soul 



THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 

of Portugal was in her colonies. They were 
the heritage of h(‘r past, and Iut richest guaran- 
tee's for the future^. With their history was 
linked that of every historic house in Portugal. 

The (juestion that presentc'd itself to those 
responsible for tla^ national poli<'y wes ; How 
were the colonies to be best defended ? Again 
the parallel with Belgiunf was close. Belgium, 
though smaller far than Portugal, took rank 
among the grvat colonial Powers. Her great 
African possessions she held not by force of 
arms, but in virtue of international accord. 
Portugal, though her titles went back to the 
<Iays of the first great African discoveries, held 
lier vast colonial empire not by arms, l)ut in 
reliance upon treaty rights and international 
law. Siinilar dangers throatened both Portu- 
gal and Belgium should the German doctrine 
of the sovereign right of force prove victorious. 
Belgium wtis offered a German “ neutrality ” 
in the beginning of the war. She elected to 
fight -for her inde|x>ndenco and her colonies. 
In Portugal there were those — particularly in 
colonial circles, because there the immensity of 
Germany’s preparation was perhaps Ijest 
understood — who advocated a “ wait and see ” 
policy. The mass of the nation, with its 
democratic leaders, held other views. Rather, 


they elected to make Portugal’s claim to 
consideration turn upon her active assistance of 
the Allies in defence of the principle of national 
rights as dependent, not upon mere military 
or political force, but upon international law. 
In voluntarily taking her part in the war in 
Europe Portugal fought for her colonies and 
their future. These, the Interventionists held, 
could be defended more effectively in France 
than even in Africa. They recognized, in 
common with our own great Dominions of 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, in com- 
mon with the United States and Brazil, that 
it was in Western Europe that their fate ami 
that of Africa was to be decided, and that in 
defending the sovereign rights of treaties and 
mtenmtional law there they were defending 
their own. 

A third and scarcely less immediately potent 
factor in deciding the national policy was the 
question of the consolidation of the Republic. 
Narrower in scope than the national or th(' 
colonial issues, its immediate political import- 
ance was iiYimense. A recognition of this fact 
is essential to an understanding of the Inter- 
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ventionist position and the policy of thost 
Grtv ernmouts by which PortugaTs actual par- 
ticipation in E\irope was effected. The ctfort 
entailed was a great one, greatly straining the 
resourc*es of the nation, and of the parties. 
Into that effort the Republic and its leaders 
flung themselves iiiignidgingly, feeling that io 
fighting for the Allies they fought also for the 
Republic, the prosperity of which they 
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believed essentiiil to tlie future of tlieir country, 
l^iiquestioriably, the Iiitcrveritioiust leadiTs 
saw in intf^rvention a groat opportunity 
for th(^ consolidation of tlio Hopiiblic, liy 
winning in war a right to tlio ooiiHidoration of 
Kuropo and iho world, thus scouring for (ho 
Jlepublic that respect and moral sup[>ort 
abroad which it liad largely lacked, W'ith 
the fortunes of France, too, the future of 
Republican institutions in Furope was inti- 
mately connected, ’’rini.s, fighting in France, 
Portugal souglit the defence of her nationality, 
her colonies, and lier Hepublio. 

From the first the Republic showed it.self 
<letinitely pro-Ally, though there existed ilifTer- 
ences of opinion among Republicans as to 
intervention, the form that it should take, and 
as to whether it ought not to be limited to 
Africa. Military intervention in Europe wa.s 
defirritely set forth as the national policy of the 
Republic in th^ written statement of policy 
handed to the* (hen Presidtmt, Dr. Manuel 
<!’ Arriaga, by Dr. Affonso Costa, the Democrat 
leader on January 15, 1915. Tfiat statement 
had the support of the Democrat Foroign 
Minister, Dr. Aiigusto Soares, and of Dr. 
Rernardino Machado. Of its five numbered 
paragraphs the first two wert) : 

1st. Tt was well for the Kepublic voluntarily to cominit 
it.self to take part in the Kuropean war be.side t^Tiu'taiid ; 

2nd. That tho material that might bo considered 
indispensable, in order that a I’ortuucuese Division shoiihl 
leave immediately we might bo called upon, should be 
prepared, the Foreign Minister negotiating this call for 
the first moment in which we might bo prepared, and 
this, if it were po.ssible, for the coming HummiT. 

To the unflinching prosecution of thi.s Inter- 


\'<*ntiouist policy, iu fa f continuous oppo- 
sition, the pr(‘s(*nc(‘ of the Dorttignese Fx- 
])e<lit ionary For(>e in Frattee wa.s dn(‘. What 
the opposition was may l)e galluTi'd from 
the words of Senhor Ans(>lmo d«' Atidradi*, th<^ 
last Minister of Finance undr'r (he Monarehy, 
who in a n(‘w edition issiUMl only in 1917 of his 
work “ Portugal Fconomico," (‘xjiri'sses ( fie 
tittitude of In’s class with notahb' cNairness; — 

The Pji^rtugucHc mnrninr, and allow tlicniMolvcs to bo 
IimI. . . . Piil)lic opinitm is a chiincni, 'I'Ik' 

Governments d<; not go\crn against fiublic opitinm, bof 
without it, which is worse. I'hcy gov'ern as they wish, 
an<l not seldom directly contrary to the wishes of the 
ismntry. when with a rare understanding of its reel 
iiced.s it docs indceil i-xprcss i, s will. This Inn been shown 
now more clearly than ever and is still h«*ing showm. 
Ill Portugal they <li<l not wish tluj w'ar, hut a governnieu t , 
without even giving explanation to th(' country, onlcied 
our troojH to tin/ war, and the froojis w'ent witli a 
passiveness that was pitiable, in the midst of the most, 
absolute and p<*rlmps unexpi'ctisi indilTerenee on tlnv 
part of the pulilic. At our .side, in neighbouring Spain, 
when ther<’ has been a suspicion ns to the hreacli of 
neutrality, its population, divided between peaee and 
war, have at once clearly made their will felt. Here 
not ev'^eii the voice of hat,* was heanl, ami how great 
w'Hs the hatnsl of our interx cut ion in tlu' war everyone 
knows. From tlie north to the stmth of the country 
there w'ere those who called it madn *ss. there were 
those who called it eriiu(‘. Imt in whisjiers, that th- y 
might not he heard. When we have ha«l a public 
opinion it has Insm so. 

There M[)oke old Poitugt)!. But thc.so wordn, 
though in their hopele.ss pe.swimi.stn ti iily dcpii-t- 
ingthe tittittidc of a great and iidlnential claH8, 
particularly among Iht* MonarchistH of the old 
school, were in no way true of the people as 
a whole. They knew, d(‘Hpite lack of propa- 
ganda anti of political education, the real 
national interests which linked Portugal with 
the Allies. But the tul verse current was 
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Ntrong, Hiid one that gathered strength with tlie 
collapse of Russia and tljo disaster in Italy. 
That among the Monarchists there were, tlioso 
who acitepted interv'ention purely as a national 
)>olicy, or declaredly out of loyalty to the 
Knglish alliance and to the express orders of 
the ex-King Manuel, does not alter the fact 
that the original declaration op behalf of the 
Allies was publicly made by the loailers of the 
Kepublio; that the Portugiiese Expeditionary^ 
Corps 'organized aiijd sent to France 
the Republic ; and this to fight for the n'ation, 
the colonies and the Republic. .The country, 
tired of I'epeated ineffective but none the less 


disastrous Monarcliist incursions and risings, 
wished the question of the rigime definitely set 
at rest. The Republic, staking upon it its owu 
future and that of the nation, voluntarily 
(leclared for intervention as the surest way to 
consolidate the Republic and thus win internal 
peace. In placing two divisions in IVauce 
at the end of November, 1917, she realized the 
greatest, national effort of centuries, and eui ned 
the right to count upon the loyal support of tin* 
Allies. 

By his declaration in favour of the Allies in 
tlie Congress on August 7, 1914, the then Prime 
Minister, J)r. Bernardino Machado, united (lie 
Chamber. His Interventionist policy aimed at 
nniting the country. It ended by being acc(‘j)( ed 
as the national policy. Before that acceptance 
it divided Republicans and Monaroliist.s, the 
nation and the Chamb(^r, and his vt'ry Cabinet. 
As in the case of Anu^ica, it was Germany 
lierself wlio ultimately decided the victory of 
Intcrventiouisin. But meanwhile IVirlugal 
appeared as halting bet an ecu intervention, for 
which she w^as uni)repared, and a strange 
nondescript state of semi-maitrality, whi{h 
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might lead anywhere and end anyhow. This 
apparent indicision was natural and sympto- 
matic. The friends of the Allies were iin- 
prt'pared for war, as wore the Allies themselves. 
The friends of Germany tliroughout the Penin- 
sula pressed the advantages of “ neutrality.” 
“ No neutrality 1 ** was the meaning of the 
Prime Minister’s declaration on behalf of the 
Allies on August 7, 1914. But the advocates 
of a “ wait and see ** policy were many and 
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able. They hacl place in the Cal>inet itat'lf. 
At their head was Senhor Fn*ire do Aialrade, 
the Foreign Minister, supported by the 
Ministers for Marine and the Coloiiit's. Thtj 
Prime Minister, howe\'er, was Fiiterveutionist, 
and he was supported by his ATinister for W ar, 
General Pereira de P'ga. ljit('rvention was t he 
meaning of the mobilization ordered on 
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Oetober 17 ; of t he Military Mission vvliieh left 
Lisbon on Oetober 18 to nu'et Lord Kitehener 
in Loiaioii. Port ugal’s belligerency w as declared 
to Sfiain on Ocdobt^r 111. That tilings then w«*nt 
no further was dia? first to the Monarchist 
risings at Mafra and elsewhere on October 20, 
when certain of the troops broke barracks to 
the cry of Long live th<^ Monarcdiy ! Down 
with the War ! ” ; and, secondly, to the divisions 
fomented among the Republican parties in the 
Chamber. Of the three recognized parties — tht‘ 
Democrats, led by Dr. Affonso Costa ; the 
Kvolutionists, under Dr. Antonio .Jos6 
<l’ Almeida ; and the Unionists, luider Dr. 
Brito Camacho — the first alone a|)peare<l to 
know its own mind. All were pro-Ally. Tho 
Democrats prt^ssed for intervention. The 
Opposition — Evolutionists, Unionists and Inde- 
pendents in the Chamber, and Monarc hi-sts and 
Catholics in the coimtry— -agreed in one thing : 
they hated tho Democrats and sought to 
frustrate them. Active intervention was un- 
questionably tho meaning of the session of 
November 24, when on tho r<^turn of the 
Military Mission the British invitation was 
publicly read : “ The British Government, with 
profound gratitude, invites the Portuguese 
Government to contribute in fact as jointly 


im 

stipulated between fliiMU with its military 
cooperation.” (“ O (Miverno Inglez eoinidcMi 
com intrardiavid n'conhecimcuto o (Jomtuo 
P ortugut'z a coiitribuir de facto eousoante eut ro 
aiiibos se est ipulasst' com a sua eooix’rai^Mo 
militar.”) The effort I hen made fatled. d'liat 
this was not due to want of will ou tlie part (»f 
the Prime Aliuister <»r liis MinistiT for War is 
proved by the deeree niohiliziiig a division to ho 
foriuoil from elements of t lu^ 1st and 7th 
divisions, published on Xoveniher 2.'), and hy 
the Army ()rd(*r lixing in detail the <*(nnposit ion 
of the l)i\'isif)n, issiu'd <ui Deei'inher I, Aft 
bidore the week was (Mit the ( lON'ernmi'iit had 
fallen, owing to the inijilaeahilit y of the Oppo- 
sition with reganl to a eolouial appointment, 
aial Dr. Brito ( ’ainaelio eon Id w rit e in his paper. 
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the Jjucta, for Oeoeiiiher 19 : “If thert^ had aot 
hoeri in th(3 Ministry for Foreign Affairs a ?nan 
such as Scnhor Froire d’Audrade, the managers 
for tho war (os em[)r<'zarios da guerra) would 
have fully realized their plans.” Combated 
relentlessly by the other parties, the Democrats 
continued to place intervention to the fore. 
Tho parliamentary Opposition- K volutionists, 
ITnionists, and the Independents led by 
Machtulo Santos — refused to heed anything 
beyond the internal question ; that of the 
coming (Jenoral Election. Hence resulted the 
strange and apparently undecided course kept 
by the nation throughout 1914, 191.5, and until 
the German declaration of war on March 9, 
1916. Thus Portugtxl’s active participation in 
the war in France was the outcome of the 
Democrat policy put forward by Dr. Affonso 
Costa and Dr. A\igusto Sdares, and supported 
by Dr. Bemanlino M vehado in January, 101.5. It 
was then stopped thro\igh the jwrsonal action of 
tho President, Dr. Manuel d’Arriaga, in his 
appointment of General Pimenta de Castro. In 
this appointment he was at that time supported 
by the whole Opposition — the Evolutionists, 
(Jnionists and Independents in the Parliament, 
and in the country by the Monarchists, Clericals 
and all the reactionary elements, who feared 


tho establishment of the Democrats perma- 
nently in power should they prove successful in 
the coming General Election and in their 
pro-war policy. The Revolution of May 14, 
1915, was the natural recoil against tho personal 
action of the President and his supporters, in 
view of the obvious preponderance acquired by 
the extremists of tho Right, who clearly aimed 
not alone at checkmating their Democrat 
rivals, but at crushing them absolutely as a 
political force, preliminary to tho subversion of 
the Republic. The Democrats were restored to 
power by the Revolution of May 14, and with 
that power consolidated by their victory at the 
polls on Juno 13 had at once begun to press 
forward preparations for the realization of their 
Interventionist policy. This was delayed until 
the autumn in consequence of an almost fatal 
accident to their chief, Dr. Affonso Costa, on 
July 3. Only at the end of November — the 
29th — was he well enough again to take office. 
His re-entry on office coincided with a crisis in 
tho war. Through the autumn of 1915 Ger- 
many was preparing for her great effort to 
meet the Allied attack in the spring by the 
starving out of England. Britain’s response 
was the prompt mobilization of the mercantile 
mari’ie of the world. Dr. Affonso Costa had 
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rotunied to power on November 29. On 
Febnuu-y 17, 1916, a recjnest was presenU'd 
ill the name of His Britaniiie Majesty’s Oovern- 
ment and of the Alliance “for the requisition 
of all the enemy’s ships lying in Portuguese 
ports.” The step was not un(‘X|)<-eted. The 
Monarchist and Colonial Press ha<l for weeks 
lieen devoting special attrition to this uuitt»'r 
of the Cerman ships and its relation to transport 
and to tlio immediate and future needs of the 
nation. It had been sought to prove that 
(h^rmany was Portugal’s best customer; that 
all idea of the national dev'elopment of the ports 
was illusory ; and that the appropriation or 
e\|>loitation of the unutiliz(‘d shi[)ping in the 
liarbours could but invmlv'e tlie country in 
useless and ruinous responsibility. On F(‘b- 
ruary 23 possession was taken of tla* ships. On 
February 26 Italy took similar action. On 
March 9 came the final Cerman reply. It was 
w ar. 

'I’he response of the Portuguese Covernmeut 
was prompt. I’he sana* day Cong? ess was 
summoned. Any financial crisis was ()rovith‘d 
against by the issue of 2,.')00 con t os in notes. 
X(‘xt day Congress met, the Cerman Note 
was read, and the Covernim'nt presented its 
n'signation, thus facilitating the formation 
of a new national Ministry to nu'ct the new 
situation. Dr. llernardino Machado was now 
tlie President. It was his wisli that th<‘ new 


( *o\ ernmt'nt should l>o in the amph'st siaisr 
national, including all the H(‘pnl>liean parti(‘s, 
and represtaitativivs of Ixjth .Monarchists and 
( atholies. In this he failed. That failure 
was not th(‘ fault of 1);. ,\(Tonso Costa ov tiu' 
Democrats. 'I’he Covorument which assumed 
th(' weight of tln' war w.as Kepubliean through- 
out. It was formed by a e«'alition of the 
Fv<6utio!iist and I )emo<‘i at ie pai ties. (‘ostai 
made way for Dr. A»itonio .lose <! Ahtaada as 
Ihime Ministia*. More tliau this, he himself 
took olliee under his old rixal. as Minister 
ot Idiianee, wliik* ot la‘r of his eolN agues 
oeeupied n'sponsibU* positions in tln' Cabinet. 
Dr. Hrito Camacho h(‘ld aloof, as did Machado 
Santos and the lialepeialents. 

The iK'W tiovernment of “ Cnion Sagrada ' 
t»)ok oHiee on March la. Pill). It l.istt'd 
until April 26, 1917. No ( Jo\'ernm<'nt in 

Ikirtugal’s long history was mon‘ not)‘Vv ort hy , 
for it was undt'i* this (j!ovr*rnment that Poi’tu- 
gal’s actual participation in the war in Franet) 
was (dfected. d’liis was due to t he r<‘eoneiliat ion 
and eo-operat ion of the two lb‘publiean leaders. 
Dr. Antonio .lose d'.Mmeida and Dr. .Alfonso 
(.’osta. That r(‘(‘on(‘i lint ion was tin* work of 
President Hernarilino .Machado. Without it 
Portugal's intervention would ha\c been im- 
f)ossible. (dreat (*f‘forts W(*re! nauh* to prevent 
it. What if na*anf in fin* uay of pei’sonal 
abnegation may lx* gather(*d from the fact. 
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rt»eor(ic»<l by Prasidorit AiTj'aga in his book, “ Xn 
Priinoira Pn^sidoricia da Kepiiblica Portiigoza ” 
(p|). S8 89), tduit wlion Ik*, wishfid to efToct a 
gotu*ral roconciliatioii ol’ tlu^ partio-s, projootod 
a l)Mri<pi(*t to bo hol<l in tbo palaof* at Ihdcin, 
at wliifb fho Joad(*rs should |)u])liciy fnoot, 
()ui- of’forts lailod, to our groat rogrot, in 
faoo of tbo unfli!iohing i(\si.stanco of tho 
K\ obit ionisi loader, nnIio, s\\'>»yod by p«*rsonal 



[Bcnolicl. 

UR. ANTONIO JOSfi D’ALMEIDA, 
Prime Minister of the “ Union Sagrada/' 1916-1917. 

<!ignity and n prido individually justifiablo, 
rofuH(‘d to sit at tbo .saiiK^ tablo with tiio 
Domoorat ic loador, (non though it wcsro th(» 
tahio of th(* Uhiof of State,” And President 
Arriaga was tho eloso |)or.sonal fiiond of Dr. 
Ahnt'ida, who had originally noininati^d him 
for tla? Pr(\sidoru*y, Whore President Arriaga, 
laib'd, Prosiihait Maohado Mii(KK‘edod. Di\ 
Almeiiia, ttiougb bitt(‘rly attaekc^d l)y all th(^ 
eiK'mios of Intervention, n‘mained through 
iiamy hani and (‘ritic*al tnontlis loyal to tin* 
rnion Sagrada.” d’hat, with all whic’h it then 
meant, and Jiiust mean for Portugal, was testi- 
mony to th(' Presid(*nt’s siu’ooss in that most 
dithcult of arts tlu‘ art of poar^o -making. 

Tlu* Domoeratio Uovernnu*nt resigned on 
March 10. Tho ‘‘Union Sagrada” Ministry 
took otTiee on the loth. 'Pho five days which 
ifiterv(‘ned boro cnddonoo to (k)sta's prompt 
d(M*ision. On the 12th throe most important 
measures wi'n* pa-isinl. 'Pho first eonferred 
upon the (iovernment full powers for ensuring 
th(* national d(‘fenee. The second sanotioiUMl 
special action with regard to the Press. Tlie 
third authorized the inoltilization of such 
industries as might lx* required for purposes 


of national defence. On the llltVi “A.B.tk," 
the able pro-Oerman Spanish daily, which had 
circulated largely throughout Portugal, jiar- 
lieularly since the outbreak of tbo war, was 
prohibited. On the 14tli authorization for 
the mol)ilization of all shipping was publisluKl. 
On th(^ loth diplomatic relations with Austria 
ceased. On tlu' Kitli the lanv' Ministry made 
its tirsl appcYirance in Parliament, and two 
new posts w(‘i'e announced ji Ministry for 
Labour, and anotlau* for Sup|)lies and Social 
.Measures. The initial stag(^ of Portugal's 
war was at an end. Now came the preparation 
for actual intervention. 

The first Portuguese l)lood slied in tlu' war 
was shed i»i Africa. Krom tJie first it was 
(^vid(‘nt that whatever might lx- tho attitude 
assumed by nation witli regard to tls' 

Kiircjpean war, tension in Africa was iricvitabk*. 
Port ugal's posses.sion of gr(‘at colouies, Mozam- 
bifpie or) the east and Angola on the west, with 
frontiers adjoirring t hose* of < ierman East and 
South West Africa, r(‘nd(*rtHl tliis certain. 'Ph(» 
territorit^s are imuu'nsi*. Their (K*(*u])ation was 
but partial. (Ierman act ion bad Ixkmi persistcut 
during r(H*(*nt years on both coasts. TIk^ 
garrisoning and defence of these extended 
frontiers, in diflieult and undevehjped lands, 
imposed vast re^sponsibilities upon t he nation. 
There wer(> also native risings in Portuguese 
(tuinea, a small colony siirroundi'd landward 
by French territory, due, to somt^ t‘xt(^iU, to 
(Herman intrigue. 

lu Chajrter (bXLIV the dispatch of th<3 first 
(Kjlonial expeditions was noted. On August 17, 
1914, just ten days after Portugal’s declaration 
of loyalty to the liritish Alliance, tho Minister 
for the Colonies roquinxl of the Minister for 
^Va^ troop.s for expeditions tcj be sent to botli 
Mozambique and Angola. On September 19 
and 11 these Aailed, under the eommands of 
Ma-ssano de Amorirn and (krl. Alv^es Ro^adas. 
The full history of these and tho subsequent 
African expeflitions remains difficult to wTite 
with anytliing like completeness. Extracts 
from tlie official reports were often published 
rather for ])arty piirpcjses than in order to 
give a clear and dispassionate account of what 
Portugal’s African war had been. Its main 
outlines, however, may be indicated with 
tolerable clearnt'ss. 

All the facts point to the German plans hn 
(he domination of Central Africa as having 
been cast on a grand scale, aiming at insuring 
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her the absolute mastery of the (rentro of the 
continent, with the command of vast stretclK's 
of the coast both east and west. These plans 
aimed at the domination, if not the absorption, 
of much of Belgian and Portuguese Africa. 
While the realization of these wide* scheme's 
depended upon Germany’s success or failure 
in Europe there is clear evidem^e of tlu^ original 
intention of the Germans in Africa to invade 
the Portuguese territories on their <‘astcrn and 
western frontiers. The German repulse on fhe 


biqin«, upon tlio hoiiiKiarii"^ of fhe pro'Jtunpt» vf flioatno 
of \v»ir. 

'Hu' thought »if flu* l\)r( Oox ornmout, as it 
would be lhat of all Kovoituni’nls ii .similar rondit 
• van aiiiong nouirals. ua-; that of |)r ‘voni iiiK any throat, 
to tho dcfi'iico of our t ^•rril i )n< s, u n it ln'in^ lou^ hofora 
tho fai'tK fl«*arly provod that au-h a thonj^dil nh.'yt'd n i 
unfotmdoil four, hiit was rathor ii \s im* prrcaiil ion full/ 
jiistifiod hy tho a^'/ros^i\f (Join an tompvr. Only 
in day.s ItHil piissod from (Jonnany’s ontranro on war 
vilh (Jroat Urilaiii when on ,\n,;u.sf ‘Ja, ltU 4 , in roKiens 
far from I h<» fiold of haftlo in I'airtipo, whor<' tlio rosiilts 
< I tho war will ho dooidod. a Port ii^uoso outpost in I’last. 
.\frica, in th<* north of tlio colony of .Mo/.aiiifaipK' aial 
on tho froiCior of tho Ocrmati l■ololly, I ho ontposf of 
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.Marne converted this intended action into ont* 
of frontier skirmishes or raifls, tiimetl rathci, 
as it would seem, at diverting Portugal fnun 
participatioix in Europe than at definite t'on- 
({uest. Ira Iced, it is interesting to observe how 
closely Germany’s action in Africa uotild st'tMn 
to follow* tho fiuetuations in Ihtrtugal’s internal 
polities aral those of the Eiiropi^anmilitaryiront . 

What idea did the disixatch of Mit'se tirst 
Portuguese expeditions to .Africa obey ? The 
reply is to be found in the ( Jovernincnt.il 

Report w'ith regard to the lntcrv<*ntion of 
J\>rtugal in the War,” published in .lanuary, 
1917, at tho time of the dispatch of the first 
Portuguese contingents to France. H is ther.- 
stated : 

Our troop« left fin 1914 for Afrioal to reinfe^roo the 
military garrisons of our colonies of Angola an * ozani 


y.ivnui wa^ trcachcio.islv alfarkcd at dayhmak I.y a 
(Jenna, i furca, lompu.cd of .ciioys nnd a, nnmiMT of 
iUMK'd iiativa-^. , , , 

•n,,- .'lu.'f ..f 'I'"-' "I 

-.h,.. on l.-avin^ In. I.y I In- nl . n- 

„t..u-k, tin. -nn.ll ynni-.n ' ’ 

l.v (liKllI in III.. I., in "I 'ni'll'"-- "“"1^ 

nnmin.r. n,n|.......l w.H. 'Ini'' .1 -'I" 

•n,„ (;,.r.n.ni. '-I 'I'"''- 

..f all lln- nl.i....|. ..I v,.l.... Il.-y "I lln-r... .....I llin l 

-...(tn.H lliv In il. . 

• linilliin:. liinl ill III." "I " 

' "nm. 111.. Ill- -I r..ii.i."i..n. i.inn'i 

l,y 111., (inr.il'i..- iv.llnnll l-nrl ..i.!..l’^ li..vi.i« 

ilit V to 1 hem. 

Tu'.'Onr II"' 

nil lln.i.. I.nn,,....-..,, iivin« nt llmir ...tn., nl.kn 

in tin. r.i,'lr..|. .li-. 'I’- 

„„v our troublin;^ or molrstin^ them 

Vnrv HiK.ii. li..»..vi.|.. It wil.1 r..c.nKnl!<..'l l'i«l tltai.k 
..nnilUln "V.l|l<-' 

a I. Inn <l-•i■l|•■^ I'"' 

.hnuia n .•n..lli..| l-n ....Inl-li''""' 

Portugal nr K.iglarnl, Pnrlitgal '>«i'iK “""’d 
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[t i.s nnboJievablo that a email mmibor of Ooriiuiii<« 
•ihould take such a grave itiitiativc without the least 
liostility upon tho part of theirineighhourK, were it not 
certain that the invasion of our colonies formed part of 
their Government’s ]tlan of conquest. 

1'ho attacking party i)ossessed photographs of th»* w.'Ils 
at Xavina. These they had ol)tained ^•eforehan<l, tins 
not hoing <liirieult as (lu'v then ju'esented theins«'lves 
ns frieinls, although at tlint time having plamuMl this 
treacherous massacre. 'I’he war having hitjken. they 
planned tho invasion of our colonies. This soine idea 
was further manifested a little later in the f(»rays made 
at Xaulila and thiangar. Whih^ uimhh' to carry on* 
their aims, their intent ioii wa-! clearly marke<l, proving 
what would be the fate of (mr coloni<‘s sliould it chane e 
tlmt victory should erowit tht' de-^igus of Imperialist 
Gf'rmauy. Porttiguese l>lood was slictl before (ounno). 
'The met bods they employed in Africa, without (air having 
injvtred tlu'U), wer(' tln^ very same as thosi' of wbieb they 
made use in I'hirope : the aml)nsh, t I’eaelway, slaughter, 
lairning and robbery. 'I’lie altempUsl inenr^ion wa^. 
O'nevved on October pt on tin' front it>r <»f Angola, at 
Xanlila, where Corporal Sereno refused to consent 
to its reHli/.afi<m with itn|.*nnity. In n^venge somo <hiv- 
later, tiu* 3t*tli of t h(' month, tln‘y aftacke<l the fnrlr<'--. 
of C.hiangar by surprise, in I la* dead of night, showing lie* 
same savagery. As at Na\'ina they entered t h<' fort 
arid massacred tho garrison, only one <‘or[»oral and two 
nativ(' soldiers escaping, having siu’ceeded in hiding 
theujHclves. A merchant who was in the fort was also 
killed hy t he (hu'iiuins. Lieutenant Machado was dragg 'd 
from his rootn hy a (M>rd ti('d round his n»s k. W'liert ht' 
begged that they would kill him ratlu'r than torture 
him, ho was l»ayonoted. Lieut(‘u»mt Dur.lo was in hi - 
niglitshirt when kilh'd, having be«'n roust'd from sleep 
l)y the noise of tlu^ attack. I'he same fate befell a ser- 
geant ami H nmnln*r of white and native* sol<li<‘rs. 

.\t tb(' same ti»ne, from tin* other side* of the riv a- 
[ Kiimm-.’), tin* was opemed upon l!i*' position from a qiiie k- 
fir'r, while it is to he noted that a f<‘w <lay- before 
P(,»rtuguese and (h'rmans had met at l»reakfa-tt, wlam it 
hid heen arranged that diu' notiee shoulel Im* gi\e*n in 
rise* tlu'y rec(‘ived orders to open host ilit i«‘s. 

As at Xav'ina, the* Germans t«)ok all then- was in the* 
fort, iiK'Inding the belongings of the* innnlered im-rehanl. 
'I'lu'y then ordensl tlie tiatives who aeeompauied them 
to raze the fort, while th'*y proct'oeh'd on their work of 
<lestruction. . 

Marching through the Portuguese territory th«*y put 
all to fire and sword. The station of Ihmj.i was atiaeked; 
that of Samhio ljurnt ; the station of Dnrieo d»‘stroyed. 
being at tacked witli twci (piiek fireis ; that of .Mnko-fo 
taken ami destroyed, the soldiers heijig rn/ide phs<»m*rs. 
though later they suceeedeil in escaping with the excep- 
tion of two. If they failed to atta<‘k Cnanaval. it \va-> 
but that there the garrison was in a position to resist 
th(Mn. 

These are tlu? actual facts demoiist rut i vi- of the hos 
tility of the Germans from the heginning of the European 
War. 

It was as a precaution against tli(*se ueigli 
hours that the first Portuguese (‘xpedilioiis 
were fitted out. Altfiotigh na'nforcMMl hy 
further troops from the metropolis it is i*vddent 
that the original expeditions wfiv not upon a 
large enough scale, or suftieieut Jy provided, to 
meet the German foreos oppo.sed to tfiein in 
German Soutli-West Africa. This explains 
the Portuguese reverse tit Naulila, on 
December 18, 1914. On tht* German sidt^ 

that attack would seem to have* been aimed 
rather at forcing the Portugtiese (fov’ernincnt 


to divert its elTorts and afttmtion to Africa in 
place of Kur()j)e tlian oh«‘ying any disliriet 
scheme ot attack.* Germany nnderstoexi per- 
leetly Well, one(* six* had l)(‘<*ii elu'cked upon 
the Marne, that tlx* fate (d' the war, tmd Africa 
with it. would h(‘ settled in hhirop^*. 
niiinlter ot IikmI Atriean .successes (‘(uild s.tAc 
lx*r colonies once she was beaten in Planih'rs. 
So, too, u ith P«>rtugMl, her w hob* effort tlninr 
into the war in Alriea cendd not avail lier 
against Germany Imd tlx- I’hiropt'an Western 
front failed to rt'sist tlx* Gt*rman attack. Tlx* 
ern.x ot the A\a.r v\as there. (I'crnuiny »indcr- 
stotxl Ihat, and play<’<l a wailing gatnc in tho 
hop<‘ of winning in Era?M*c. W hen Portugal's 
lca<lcrs rcsohif(‘ly sought (o Ihng c\<Ty avail- 
al)h‘ onnet' ot the nation's mihlarv weight into 
the contest on tlx* Erciudi front, w lx*rc tliat 
Wi'iglit might most ti'll, wlio sliall say that 
tlx‘v v\<*n* w rtuig ? 

If in Angola the rcsnlts ohtained were hardly 
comnH'nsnrat »* with t Ix' efforts made, (‘itlxa* in 
the organi/a t ion of the expedition or in its 
oraxhad. the n*ason would appear to he tlmt 
wia.^t of evils to eonf<*nd v\itli in miliLuy 
affairs - liv ided eonnscis at home, this being 
dirc'ctly din‘ to the political war mnintainml 
witliont ceasing agaiu'^t the ( lov ('rnnu nt . 
d'his war aimmi at previntiiig hv whafev(‘r 
iiK'ans the ?(‘ali/afion ot the policy ot inforviai 
( i(ai in fa i rope. 'This t Ix' < Id ( *1 ni inat ion id tlx* 
Uflvoeales of intervention from very early in 
the war waselfei tcd only in dannary, P.M7 
after ix*arly i»<) months ot v\ar 'I'hal if was 
etfected llx‘n. after lepeated gov ermiicnl a) 
crises, military risings and Pcvohilion, was 
testimony to the iron determination, p<‘!>ist (*tx e 
and doc get In css ot flic allies ot the.Mlies. Ihat 
it was delav’t'd so Ituig aixl so n*pcnledly WU'* 
dix/ to fix' ability, iiigcnmty, aixl deteiiniixd ion 
of t he eix*mi(‘s of interveni ion, a it led as I hey on 
ipx'st ionahiv' were hy all t h<»-;e w lx»se sympaf hie- 
were willi tlx‘ Central Pt»wers, if rx>t tlireetly 
against the .Allies. 

In Mt>/aml)i(jne things passetl with tlx* tii'!-l 
1911 (*x[>e(lit ion less tncnlfolly than witlr that 
to Angola, d'his expi'dititui was ettmposed ol 
the 4th lialttM-y of mountain artillery, t lx* 
•1th srpiadroM of the ItMli (‘avali’V, the .hil 
battalion of tlx* ir)1h infantry, arxl engirx-ering. 
medical .nnl administrative sthff, in all l.dL’T 
men, with 922 horses. It was laixled at IN at 

* Dr. S‘*it7., tlx* ^i;o\s>rm)r of (a rniHu South We-t 
Africa, alleu'ed that i lx* I*ormnu.-s* wet.- i he a)/i:iv<MM-^. 
htit no sullieient e\ i leiiee wx- fel t In ojuitu' in -np|.ei t ef 
t hi- allegation. 
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Amelia (a seaport about midway between the 
island of Mozambique and the Houthern frontier 
of German Kant Afriea), aini tliere it i*emained 
till relieved in 1915 by an additional force f)f 
1,543 men under Lieut. -CoL Mouru Mendes. 
I'his first force, as is stat(‘(l in an important 
McricH of articles publisluMl by Lieut. -(^ol. K. 
llarbosa, iti the Mifitar, “ had no well- 

defined mission, being alone oeeuj)ied in the 
garrisoning of (•ertain points of the frontier in 
the north of the province of Mozarnbi(pie.” 
While, rcder^'ing to the action on both fronts - 
in Angola and Mozambique he writes : “ The 
military operations liave been limiti'd, on the 
part of the (h*rmans, to isolated attacks upon 
ttie p^>sitions <‘sta.bhslied, which have been 
always repelled, we, on our side, luiN'ing inv'aded 
thcar territory, this gi\'ing rise to t he important 
attack upon Newala, from whi(di [)lac(^ we wen* 
obliged to retire." Aft(‘r statifig, " It is a pity 
that the laurels gal hcred and the results 
obtain(‘d did not in fact correspond to the 
effort fnadc "... lu^ Jidds : " To t he country 
th(' truth '.s ouing, but f<ir this very rt'asoii it 
shouhl be stat(Ml t hat in Portugal for dozens of 
years everything connected with tiu* national 
defence and with preparation for war had been 
neglected, aiid that, in these circumstanc(*s, to 
send lo Afriea troops froiti th(^ metropolis 


amountiag to an effective force of some 30,000 
men, a thing that we had never done, was no 
easy task, and could not fail to exhibit defici- 
encies in execution. This, which would bo 
much in normal times, attained the limits of 
impossibility in an occasion in which war 
involved almost all Europ(s exbaiding its 
tentacles into America, Africa and Asia." And 
after detailing some of the many difficulties 
encounterecl in the way of fitting out and 
securing the transport for the expeditions, he 
adds : " All the errors and (k^ficiencies — if su(*h 
ther(» bt?— tliat may be pointed out in the 
organization and pre£>aration of the t^xpedition- 
ary forces must b(^ judged only in the light of 
the absolute want of |)reparMtion of our army 
for the war, flu* lack of finan<;ial resources, 
and fintlaa the* tiim* lost in defining oui- 
position in face of th(‘ t]uropean wai’. If in 
August, I9N, when the firs! detachmenl 
under lla* coimnand of (be bravt otficc'i- 
Massano dc Amorim was organized, tht* objec- 
tive to b(‘ sought in xVfrica had been marked 
out , and from I hat tim<‘ tlu* expeditions lani 
been organized with precision, method and 
ordt'r, I am certain that- notwithstanding all 
the obsta<*les to b(* over(;ome we should have 
cut a tine figure in Mozambique. But iio ; such 
was not the cas(*, and wlaai om international 
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nation ill fa(*(‘ of tla* war was w o 

wore not. eotiU'iil to (‘o-ojx'rati^ in Afri<‘a with 
onr old Ally, and l)(‘Von(l tliis res<»l\'(‘(l upon 
Min participation of INirtoj^al in Ha' Knro|)can 
t lu'atre of war.'* 

'This attitiidi' was naturally that taken up 
hy many in Portupral, more jiart iinlarly in 
military and colonial circles. 'I’hc effort tor 
a nation no laiyer in population than Greater 
London to maintain a protra<*ted war upon 
Uvo sides of South Africa, in largely un- 
occupied laiuls, and upon such immense fronts, 
<*ould not but be great. I^ehind this lay deep 
implanted in the spirit of both colonials and 
many of the military .staff a rooted belief in t he 
invincibility of the Central Kmfiin^s. I lie 
colonial war was non-committal. The occupa- 
tion and garrisoning of the front meant colonial 
development. Not even Germany could oliject 
to this species of “defence of neutrality.” 
Above all, it bad tlu^ advantage of ])utting oH 
the “ evil day ” involved in a <'lear lif*‘ or 
death decision foi- the Allies or — lor the 
victors, be they whom they might, 'riicre at 
the bac‘k of crifllcss discussions an<l party 
skinnishes lay tlic rcial roots of opposition to 
Portugal’s intervention. All who know inti- 
mately the conditions in Portugal during tln*.se 
long critical months of the war while the tate 


of the w<»jld himg in suspense ;is foi long 
mout hs it umpie^t iouably hung iu ^ uspiaise, 
upf>n t he holding ol that heroic Krarn'o- Ihit ish 
lin<‘ in Kranci* and Klanders know how power- 
ful was the belief, especially iu colonial and 
ariny circle's, in I h«' possihilit y, or i'\ «'n proha- 
hility, of (k'nnany’s ultimate' trimripli. Only 
those who kimw t hei.t e‘a.n truly e'sliniate' the' 
obstinate* cemrage which Hung aside' the* exer- 
te'inpting pe)licy of ” wait einel see,” anel re so- 
hite'ly stake'e! pe )pnlitrit y, peirty, anel natieaud 
existence' itself upon int e'r\ e*nt ion . 

'I'he* Se'conel Expe'elition le) Me ./»im hie jue> 
<M»nsist('d of: the otii nie)untain liattcry, thei 
4tli sepnielron ol the* .hel caxeilry, the* .Ird 
hatleilion of the* 2lst inhmtry, the* 2nd battery 
of the 7th group e)f epiick fire'rs, with e'ligince-r- 
ing, mcelical and jwirninist rat i ve^ torce-s ; ei total 
of 1,542, though witlmeit horsi's. 

Jdent.-(^)l. lhirhe)sa. says: ” The*, exjM'dition 
of M)ir> left alse) w itliont having hce'ii entrusUd 
with any elclinite^ missieai. We* were* th«*n 
in tlie^ time* in whicli our sit nation was ‘nebu- 
lous,’ and In whicli ne>w onr ne'iitrality was 
a.fTi ri I i(*d , now it was state*e| that , if not IkHIi- 
gerent, we wen* at k'sist o[M‘nly njion lln^ siele 
of our old ally Faigland. Thus t he^ months 
passed until March. IDIth when entering 
ejpaiiy on war, the Gove*rnmeut decided to 
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Pr<ESIDENT MACHADO VISITING THE CASTLE OF HAM, ON THE SOMME, 
Accompanied by President Poincare and General Franchet d'l sperey. 


tako up a docisive attitudo in Africa, co- 
opcTatiiipj widi our allies in the campaign 
undertaken against the (}(‘rman eoloiiy in 
lOiist Africa. In April, 1910, there was thus ini- 
tiat(Ml the organization of f he great expedition.” 

A second ('xp(Miition had been dispa.tch(‘d 
to Angola hy th<^ Democrat government of 
Senhor Victor Hugo A/evcnlo Coutirdio on 
January 1, 19ir>. 

Ceneral l^inuaita do ('astro, on assuming 
of1ic(' as dictator at the instance of President 
Arriaga, on January 2.’h 191o, had also at 
otK’C dispatched further forces to Angola, 
(leneral P(T('ira do K(;a, the active Inter- 
v'cntionist War MinisP^r under Dr. Hernanlino 
Macliado, being sent on March 5, to commaial 
th(‘re. On duly It), Oermau South-\V\\st 
Africa was surrendered to the British, under 
Oejieral Botha, this same day Captain Bob. d(' 
Miranda biang kilk'd in a combat/ at Quitevc, 
in Angola. All da/Jiger to the Portuguese 
j^f)sscssi()ns in Kast Africa was now over, and 
on Xov('mber 7 (leneral IkTcira de Irjya reached 
J..isbon, n'tiirning on board the Ambaca. 

Around the preparations, conduct and com- 
mand of the third “great” expedition bitter 
controversy raged. It was the x^ork of tlie 
“ Onion Sagrada ” (lovernment, tlic govc*rn- 
ment formed in Marcli, 191(1, in response to 
th(* (lerman declaration of war, at a time wlien 
the dilheulties to bo faced in the conduct of a 
camf)aign at the further side of Africa were 
('Mormously increased by the special vigour of 
the German submarine campaign. 


'Fhe (‘xpedition consisted of a General vStafT. 
a mixed comj)any of engiiu'crs, tlie 1st, 2nd 
iUid 4tli mountain ba(teri(*s ; tlirec^ battalions 
of infantry from n'giments 211, 24, and 2S ; 
thn'c batteries of quick-firers from groups 
4, 5, and 8 ; tog(‘tlu‘r with tnedical, adminis- 
tratix'c and transport s(u*viees, forming a total 
of 4,042 men, 1,378 horses, and 109 vehiek‘s. 
Ih'cviously th(»re had been sent out r(*infore<‘- 
ments for tlie squadron of 3rd cavalry and 
three stations for wireless telegraphy togtdlan- 
with engineers and staff. The (xpedition 
saik'd on May 29, June 3, .funo 27, July 3, and 
July 8. On July 0 General Gil reached Palma, 
and assumed command. Palma, situated on 
Tungwe Bay and near the estuary of th<‘ 
Bovuma river, was close to tlie Ger- 
man frontier, and had been aptly chosen 
as the headquarters of the expeditionary 
force. 

Tliree principal episodes marked the East 
African campaign of 1910 : the re-occiqiat ion 
of Kionga, the passage of the River Rovuma. 
and the capture and subsequent ndirement 
from Newala. 

This campaign aimed at co-o|X‘rating with 
the British forces in the conquest of German 
East Africa. Information obtained as to the 
strength of tlie German forces on the Rov uma 
gave these as consisting of : 

Europonn troops, with 80 cannon aiul 10(t 

quick-firers ... ... ... ... ... 2.000 

/Vskaris 20.000 

Total .strength ... ... ... ... 22,000 
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The Portuguese forces were estimated to con- 
sist of ; 


Forces from the Expeditiou of 1915 

Expedition f)f 1916 

'I’wo cornpHnies of whito.s 

Ht puhlicran (luard 

Tliree native territorial t roops ... 

Ten companies of natives 


nu n 

l.uOa whites 
200 

150 .. 

:to(t 

2,500 


A total of 


8.750 


The first (objective of tlie Portuguese forces 
was the recapture of Kiouga. Kioriga or 
Quionga is a triangular stretch of t(‘rritory 
between tlie moutii of tlie River Rovuma and 
Pape Delgaiio, which forms tJie iierfli(*rn horii 
of Tungwe Ray. This territory, eriginalfy 
Portuguese, (jlernuiny liad taki'iL possession 
of in 1804, thus establishing herself up(ni 
both banks of th<‘ river mouth, on the m>rtli 
side of which site Inn I eri'cted a factory. 
Th(^ original Portuguese ()lan aimed at tin* 
eonqu(*st of tlu^ territory on the north bank 
and the subsetpient occu|)ation of Lindi a.nd 
Mikindiini on tin.* coast, as bas(‘s for the 
peiK'tration of tlie interior. Kiouga was 
a,bjindonc‘d by the (i(‘rmans, the Portuguese* 
re-occupying the jiositiofi on April lO, 101(>. 
Stations wen' cstablislu'd at Xaniaca, Xami- 
langa, Xamoto, Xachimamoea a.n<l Xhica on 
tliti southern bank of the Rovaima and [>n*f)a.- 
rations commenced for tlie pass/ige' as ni'ar 


did 


as might he to the rivs'r mouth. At tlie* time 
tiicre wen* no Rritish troops in this, (he st/uth 
eastern, part of (lernmn K/ist Africa, and tlu* 
<‘nt*my di'cided to t/d<e (he o(tV*nsi\e befor/* (hr 
main (*xpt*dition undrr (k'lirral (Jil JU*ri\tMl. 

Xamoto was attack/al, April 2 : 1 , by (k'rman 
lorccs witli five nmchin(*-guiis. 'Phe attaek 
Iaste*d from daylireak until half past (<'n, w lien 
the* e‘iiemy dn'W olT w ith t hr loss of one* of tli(*ir 
guns. 'Phe Portugurse furtlu'r s(*cnre‘d a 
conve»y of proxisienis whie*h it had lM*e*n sought 
to pass unek'r ('o\e*r of the' a.tlae*k. On .May S 
aneit he‘r attae-k was made*. upe»n \hie*a. but 
was re'pi'lle'el, a fuithe*!* attaek bring tit te'injite'e I 
on the> Pith, with (hr sjuiu* re'sult. Pe'ialing 
thee arriva.l e/f the* 1 !H(> e'vpe'e lit ion,' a M»i\al 
ten’e*e* treau the Aelanmstor e*i>nsisting e)f twe) 
tugs aial twe) arme*el launehe*s t*nte‘re*e| the* 
ri\'er anel la?iele‘i| a beuly eef marine's em the* 
neirthe'rn bank, aelxanciiig as far as the* (le'rman 
factory. Se/me fe/rt itie'at ie/ns we're* ele'st I’e/ye'd 
anel natiN'e*! huts burnt. 'Phe* (a*rman fe»re*e*s 
re*tire*el witheiut ce/mbat. On the* iTth an 
attempt was naiele* te) pass the* ri\'e*r at two 
peiints. 'Phe> ))oats we*re* me*t, he)Ue*ve‘r, with 
he*avy fire* fre/m mae hine' guns, aral (In' passage' 
hael to be* abaiielone*e|, twe e/f the* be/ats falling 
inte) the* hanels of the eneany. Xr.\t elay the* 
( Je*rma.ns in the'ii* turn att/ieke'el I nele*, a 
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PortugneBe station on the south bank higher 
up th(^ river. Hero tliey were repulsed. On 
June 13 they made a further attack upon 
Namaca, on the southern bank at the mouth of 
tlie river, opposite the (IcTinan factory, 
employing on this occasion exj)losivo bullets 
and hand gnmades. They were again repulsed. 

On July J (leneral (lil arrived nt Palma, and 




OFF TO EAST AFRICA. 

The Under Secretary for War visits General Gil, 
Commander of the Portujluese Troops. 


the concentration commenced for th<^ advance 
to co-operate with t he forces t)f General Smuts. 

(V)ntrovcrsy of the bitterest nature? raged 
round the action of this expedition from the 
tim(‘ of it*^ sailing till tlie retirement from 
Newala on Novemlxa* 28, 1 010 'Phere was 

delay in th(» arrival of j)art of the for(?(?s, stores 
and wagons. Horses which arrived in bad 
condition wore allowed to stray. Transport 
was dinicult to obtain and uncertain, the 
bearers, though well j^aid, decamping. What- 
ev(‘r tlu? caus<?s General Gil, though his force 
was now imich stronger, especially in Euro- 
pi?ans, tharj any body the (Germans could bring 
agfiinst him, delayed action. From the pub- 
lished extracts from the official reports it i» 
clear that in Lisbon the Govcniinent never 
ceased to urge the earliest possible advance, in 
or<ler to co-operate with the British forces, as 


planned. On August 13 the Prime Minister, 
l>r. Antonio Jo86 d’ Almeida, who was alsr) 
Minister of the Colonies, telegraphed that 
■“ the Government considered it necessary that 
the offetLsive should be initiated as rapidly os 
possible, to avoid tla? risk of arriving late or oi 
our action proving useless.” On September 4, 
the day on which the British captured Dar-es- 
Salaam, he telegraphed again, stating that ” tin* 
Government hold that our ])restige as a bel- 
ligerent nation will be considerably diminished 
and our interests as a colonial nation prejudiced 
if an offensive against the Germans be not a1 
o ice undertaken, by th(? decided invasion of tlie 
tcaTitory b(>yond the Bovuma. England felt 
it nec(‘ssary to foininlate tin? di^sirt' for the 
imnuMliate aiul energetic cooperation of tla* 
forces under your command.” Similar action 
was urg('d on September (5, when General Gil 
was informed that “the English Gox ernnu'iit 
insistt‘d uj)on om* imnuMliate ohensive.” At this 
stage, l)i‘. Alni(‘ida having hovn obliged by bad 
h(*alth for the time to aliandon his jiost, Alfonso 
(k)sta took bis place at the Colonial Ollicc'. At 
t lis time alike in Europe and in Africa it was 
then judged jirobablc that September, 11)18. 
would witness the end of the wai* in East Africa. 
It was sl ated that at the ( 'ape in June General 
Gil had been given to understand that the 
entire German colony would have be(?n 
rod need to submission in September. At 
this vi'iy time, too, th(‘ Governor General of 
Mozambiipie, Alvaro do (’astro, telegiaphed 
that ‘‘the English consul informs that the cam- 
paign should end this month. Direct your 
attention to our situation, which demands rajjid 
action.”’ Costa’s first aid. wa ' to telegraph : 
‘‘ The Governnu'nt know that vou have already 
at your disposition suflicient m(?ans of transport 
for the immediate advame of the Portuguese 
troops, it being for you to decide if all or only a 
part can go forward at once. It is intlispensable 
that you sliould not wait for the imloaiiing of the 
ships, nor for tho arrival of further wagons, 
before crommencing tho offensive, as it is 
necessary to avoid that the w ar end w hile we are 
yet at a standstill. This would be a shame to 
the anny and a loss of prestige to the country. 
In circumstances of siudi pressure as the present, 
you should advance whatever the conditions. 
The Cabinet trust to your energetic action and 
a.sk that you will communicate what you pur- 
pose doing and furnish constant information as 
to the action of our forces. ’ ’ A subsequent tele - 
gram, sent through the agency of the Governor 
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General, ran : ** The Government , in aeeord 
with th*e 8UggestionH of the Governor (Jeneral, 
hoM that you should advance to meet t he enemy 
in the direction of Mahenge, arranging wilh the 
admiral or commander of the EngliHli forces in 
Mikindani as to the necessary measures for the 
liirnishiiig of supplies for our forct*s You 
should not delay your act ion to this end, he t h(‘ 
dithculties what they may. Th»> Gov<‘rnment 
assume the rcs])onsibility of afiirming tliat ait 
t he present time it is better to face a diflicitlt and 
tiangerous action than to remain inactive. W'e 
trust soon to receive favouraibh* n(‘ws.” 
(Jeneral Gii, in a let ter to the T^ri‘ss from ^\llich 
this teh'gram is extrauded, went on to staite : 
“ JJays behiro I had r(H*eive<l ainother dispatcli 
from the Minister of War (Xorton <le Mattos), 
telling me that 1 should advamct^ /a/ forrctf 
tnurcheH in the diri'ction of the I'uemy comr 
w halt might.*’ 

From these telegraims it is cl(‘au’ that in For 
tugal aind Africa tlio ( ((jvtu’nna'nt fully realized 
the necessity of active co-oj)eration with tladr 
Biitish allies, and sought lep 'atedly to .secure* 
this. The dilHcult ies, part ieidaily in the matter 
of transport, weie great, how(rv(*i‘, and it was 
only on Se[)t('nd3(*r 19 that the ])assaue of the 


Rovuma was commenced. Late as it \i as, had 
General Gil tlien been able to make a ri'solute 
advance or even to I'lose tin* fnmtier to the 
enemy, tlu' war in East Africa would hav«' been 
considerably shorteneil and tin* Fortuguese 
inilony sav’^ed from bi'ing tin* theatr<* of opera- 
tions. As it was, tin* Fortugui'se in‘ither pi‘ne- 
t rated far into enemy territory nor ln*ld their 
own colony against in\ asjon. A lirst detacln‘d 
column ciN)sse<| the R(»vuma at Xhiea, 20 milrs 
from tin* ris(*r montii, tin* hulk of the forces 
crossing at thrt*!* peunts Inwci- down the river, 
aided hy the gunboats Adamastor and 
('haimite. 'The lirst rolumii, tlnaigh met }>y 
opposition tiom tin* (aiinan tni(*»*s. established 
its(*lf upon the northern bank. M'he other 
rot Minns crossrd w it Inait (*p posit ion. I'hr w irr- 
Irss telegi-apli siiere»'ded in roinmimieat ing 
with th(‘Hritis!i forrrs, which had already ncru 
pil'd Mikindani Alter tin* tMj*npati«m o|' the 
abandoned (Jennan positions ot Mkomhe, 
Katihns, Xakt>a, and Migomha the rolumns of 
the centre and ilie right reached Letoeoto, on 
tin* (*stnar\' (»f t In* Kov uma. Fioin Migomha on 
Sept einl)(*r 2t part ol the stall went loi'ward to 
meet the British at Mikindani. anothei* I’oree 
advancing up fin* river hauls in the direction 
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of Now’ula, a posit ion soino 20 miles nort h 
of tiui riv'or, and 125 miles distant from Palma, 
d’liis force, wliich established posts at Mnasi, 
Katibiis, Tsliijdia, Missambni and Ntshitshira, 
at distances of 12 miles, was on October 0 
attacked near the Hiver Nhimdi. The 
eiKMiiy was repulsed. On October 21 a second 
(jolumn, which had advanctsl along the south 
bank of the Hovuina to reinforce it, and elTectcsl 
a crossing at Mocimboa, met the enemy at 
Nakalala, and, though engaged both on Ihal 
and on tlu' following day, oldiged the enemy to 


On November 22 the outpost defending tla> 
stream of Newala, the principal water supply 
for the station, was attacked by German 
forces supported by machine-guns, who aft(‘r 
three bayorjet charges drove back the Portu- 
guese to Newala. 

Mere the garrison were reduced to difFicuIt 
straits, their only water supf)ly consisting of 
two cist^'rns in the fort, which held litt’#? wattT, 
lus the rainy season had not commenced. 
Met w een Nov^ember 22 and 28 the (iernien 
forces succeeded in surrounding the place and 



(tenoral 'raniai/iiiiii. 

MAJOR NORTON DE MATTOS, 

tall })ack, leaving arms, ammunition ami 
wounded. 

N«‘wala was taken on the 20th after a 
severe struggl«% much dynamite, hand grenades, 
material of war and a gun being captured. 
Tw(*lve days hvter, on Nov<*mber 8, at 
dayl)r<'ak, a further ajhance w'as commenced 
under Major Leopoldo Silva. Tlie commander 
wa'- fatally wounded in a combat for tlie pos- 
session of the water at Kiwanda, some 10 
mil(\s farther north. 4'he column fell 
l)ack upon th<‘ main forces at Newala. Tla-se 
consisted of engineers, mountain batteries, and 
0.5 oflicers, ,‘17 seigeants, 400 Portiigue.se 
infantry, and 400 native soldiers ; in all, 977 
hglding men, together with 49.5 bearers. 


[Bastos. 

(Irnem! Pereira do lOyu. 

MINISTEK OF WAR, AND STAFF. 

cutting its commimicatioiiH. Informed by 
wireless of the position of tlie garrison, a relief 
eolumn was formed, Captain Pereira de Azevedo 
with 70 white troops and 2,50 natives and two 
maehine-guns setting out at daybreak, Novem- 
ber 28, by way of Mahnta. Here he found the 
enemy strongly entrenched, and was forceu 
after a struggle to retire frustrated. The 
same night the besieged garrison,- after rendering 
useless their four mountain guns and theii 
wireless apparatus, succeeded in escaping to 
the woods, arri\dng the next day disorganized 
and disbanded at Mocimboa and Nangadi, 
They were not followed, though some days 
later attacks wore inado upon the rnilitarj’ 
positions which had been established, it being 
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necessary to recall these, with the sole t'xeep- 
tiori of that at Fabrica ^ (the Factory) wliieh 
was maintained as a base for future operatiems. 

“So ended,’’ says Lieut.Col. Rarf>osa, ‘‘in 
a manner disastrous for us (lu* invasion of 
(Jerman territory— not alone disastrous from 
the loss of material, which was gr(*at, l)ut also 
from the profound moral d(‘pr<‘ssion to which 
it gave rise among the troops, aln^ady much 
shaken pJiysically in consecjiaaict* of the 
illnesses to which the unhealthiu(‘ss of the 
n'gion gave rise. 

“The rainy season setting in, and the 
waters of tlu^ Rovuma beginning to rise so as 
to render navigation diflicult, it was impossil)lc 
to continue operations, thesis being limited to 
the re-occupation of the positions established 
on the southern )>ank, and to the widt^ning of 
the area to the north above Fabrica (tla^ 
former Oerman factory).” 

8o closed the campaign of 19 lb upon the 
River Rovuma. Towards t he end of l)ecrml>er 
it was announced that (lomTal (lil had asked 
to be relieved of his |)Ost, and liad provisifaially 
handed over the command to Lieut. (Colonel 
Moura Mondes. In January, 1917, the Gover- 
nor of Mozambi<pio took over tla^ command. 

Thereafter the Portuguese limit(*d tliemselvc-? 
mainly to the defensive. In May, 1917, 
parties of Germans from Malierige raided fa'* 
i ito Portuguese tt*rritory, the small garris<uis 
they encountered being unable to stop their 
progress. The Germans, as stated in Vob 
Xrn, pp. 431-432, were dr’ivaai back by a 
British column which advanced from the 
south end of Lak<^ Nyasa. In lias task, as a 
British official communique of July 4 stat(*d, 
e. l*ortuguese contingent co-operated from the 
» irection of Malanje (sout h (aisl of Lake 
Nyasa). 

The protraction of the campaign in German 
Bast Africa led the Government in 1917 to 
organize a new expedition. This was eofn- 
p(^3ed of units and services similar to that of 
1916, with the addition t)f a s(juadron ot 
cavalry, a mixed company of ('rgineers, ami 
apparatus and staff for four v\'ireless tek'graph r 
stations. It includetl in all 299 officei’s, a.i:d 
5,058 men — -a total of 5,2()7. d’hese forces 
sailed upon January 5, February 15, March 19, 
April 30, and July 2. In view of the depletion 
of the ranks of the 1916 expedition, which had 
Fiuffered heavily from illness during its stay in 
garrison at the mouth of the Rovuma aiul at 
Palma, necessitating the return of largo 


;in 


numbers to P«)rtngal, furllnu* rt'inforecuiK !its 
acre sent out during lh<' summtM’ nnd autunn'. 
These n'inforeennMils were ealeulat<*d at 19 
per e<‘nl. of (he eOV'ctive sirength. consisting 
t 1 19H ollieers, sj^rgeants, and 3.29o nier*. 



NEWALA: DHYlNG-( JUGUND ON A 
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a furtlau’ total of 3.599. 'Tims during the year 
there left Portugal for .Mozainbi( jia* no fewer 
than 8,899 men. 'The effort was naidered (lu* 
great(*r seeijig (hat these expr*ditions left 
almost simult aia'onsly with th(' dispatch of tin* 
Portuguese Fxp<‘<htionary Corps to Krance. 

“ It was iu‘(*essary to ha\(‘ a. will of iron not 
fio lose h«‘ar( in face of (h<* succession of ob- 
stacli‘s,“ writ(‘s Li(Mit.-Col. Ba^bo^a. “'Those 
who light la'artedly ha\e indulged in causti<* 
phrases, In their criti<‘ism ttf the matuaT in 
which the e\p(M|iti(*ns were organi/(‘d, ha\r 
<lone so in c<anple(t* ignoraficc^ a^ (o ( he facts, 
aial as liaving had the good fortuia^ not to be 
eom)H‘llc<l from <luty to take part in so hard 
iind arduous a mission.” 

Tiio sain<* writer |ilaces the Costs of tlic main 
t»*nanc(‘ of tla* African expeditions in Angola 
aial M<i/.ambi(pic at 37,9t>0 eontos a.loja' tor 
the cliargcs effected by the Colonial ()9ice to 
<lafe of writing (March, 1918), w hdc e.slimuling 
the staialing i-harges for the u)tkecp of (he 
forces in 5Iozmubi(jue at 2,9t8) eontos. I hese 
estimates w«r(‘ apart from those eharges in- 
curred directly by the Ministry for War. 

'Tla' 1917 expedition found much work to 
do ak.fig the frontier. Ihit again when, at 
lJa‘ <*nd of November of that year. General \ofj 
L<tlow-\5n-be<'k and the* reunant of the 
German h.rces in th(‘ field were eompelled l)y 
(kaierals van Deva nter and Xortliey toal)andon 
German terntf)ry the Portuguese were unahle 
to prevent them from entering M<e/amhique. 
The campaign w hich followed, w hr*n Lettow 
was chased over almost ev( ry part (J Mozam- 
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iiortli <»f tli(‘ ZamhoHi, (lo(\s not fall 
within tlu' soopt^ of tiiis (’ha|)tor. It. inay, 
howev'or, Ix' statt'd that Portuguoso eohnnns 
took pa.rt in t his (’haso of a vc^y ohisive enemy. 

'Phe “ I nion Sagrada (lovaanment la.sted 
for just over a v’ear. 'Jdiat year was a 
year of resolute, dogg(xl pre{)aration and work 
such as Portugal iuul not known for eentiiries. 
1 he Ministry was ioi nied and met tn faee war ; 
not a passiv'e war in wViieh the nation was to 
tak(' no real or active part, htit a war involving 
the reeruiting, diilling, e(pii|)pmg and main- 
t<'nanee ot suefi forces ns had nevta' left its 
shores throughout the national history. 

Speaking on l)eeemb(>r 2, I91h, on taking 
oHice, i)i-. Alfonso Costa had closed a long list 
of useful administrative measures which it was 
proposed to lay before J*arliament with the 
words: “Our id(‘a in laying this summary 
b<‘fort‘ Congre.ss is to give a just idea of our 
earnest wish to make of this Ministry a ‘ work- 
shop for work.’ In the grave hours that are 
passing, f)eo])les, as individuals, can alone save 
themselves and dignify themselves by work. 
We shall aim, then, at being useful.’’ That 
promise was not belied by the new Ministry. 
It was naturally lacking in cohesion, but it 
contained men of ability, energy and courage. 


'Pile work they Wf're called u|)on to undertake 
dtMuanded these qualities to the full. Dr. 
Antonio dose d’ Almeida was Prime Minister, 
as also Minister for t he Colonies. The responsi- 
bilities of thi.^ post, as has been seen. w<u‘e great. 
Dr. Atfonso Costa was Minister for Finance, and 
uncpiestionably the dominant force in I he 
Covernment. Dr. Augusto Soares continued as 
Konagn Minister. On two other Minisbas fell 
})robably the heaviest ])art of the ta»sk of 
I’ortugaP.s war preparation. The.se w^ae Major 
Norton de Mattos, the Minister for War, and 
Senhor Maria da Silva, the Minister for M’ork 
all id Social Measiu'es. 

Maijor Norton de ^faittos wars an ex-colonial. 
Tn the spring of 1914 he havl returned from the 
Governorship f)f Angola. There he liad earne<l 
the reputation of an energetic, active and 
far-seeing administrator He had taken an 
active part in the Devolution of May 14, 191), 
having been one of the five members of the 
Revolutionary ,7unta. The Revolution had been 
followed by the General Election on June Id. 
On the 15th the Goveinment which had con- 
ducted the elections— that of Dr. Jos^ de Castro 
•-resigned. On June 22 Dr. Jos^ de Castro 
i\ turned to powder with a new Ministry, in which 
he himself held temporarily the Ministry for 
War. A month later, on July 22, Major Norton 
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de Mattes took over tlio post. That position ho 
retained without intermission uiuier three 
sueeessivo Governments, ami until de]>osed hy 
tlie Revolution of Dc'cember o, 1917. Those 
two years and a half witnessed the re-ereation 

of the Portuguese Army, the dis{)ateh of 

% 

leeruiting forces and of the 101 (> aiirl 1017 
expeditions to Africa, and the simultaneous 
placing of two divisions — some hO.OOO troops - 
in France by the end of November, 1017, 
pieparatory to the great Gei rnan attack in tlu‘ 
s|)ring. Tliat was the greatest military 
elTort ever Tuade by Portugal. It nu‘ant much 
in faith, energy, perse veraius^ and pluck. It was 
<-ommenced when the auguH(*s favoured the 
Allies. It was continued through the dark days 
of lOU), w hile the German attack clos(‘d around 
Verdun and w hen t lie hopes of th(* summt'r and 
the Somme were again deferred ; through the 
dancer days of the autumn of 1017, wlaai 
Russia had collapsed and the Italian front been 
broken ; it was intensitied, not slackened, at 
the moment of the Allies' gnmtt'st peril. From 
th(^ time of hi.s acceptance of one of tlie liardest 
and certainly one of the most respousibli*, 
positions in the nation, the Minisb'i* for War 
Hung himself w’ho](‘-heart(*dly and without 


IV4H 

resiM’v^e into the work of war preparation. In 
January, lOlo, the then Ministia* dcclariMl he 
had touTid “cverytliing was wanting. ’ O’we* 
great and niu'xplained tires one in the GiMU'ral 
Military ('h)thing Warehouse, on Januaiv I ‘1, 
lOKk when, with I)r. AtTonso (’tisfa s return to 
power, active intervention ha<l again ln'cnme 
a certainty ; and tla* otlaa* on April IS, in the 
Nav.al Arsenal, just ov(*r a month aft'a' the 
( lerman declaration of war an»l t\\(» days heloi‘«‘ 
the ex|)ulsi(ui of the ( lerman arat Austrian 
cfilonists (lestroyrMl mneh (»f I lie .stores pre 
pai‘<*<l for the ( roops. 'I'hi* r*epea1 ed drriins of t he 
African eairipaigiis I'nr-ther- raldr'd to the lu*a\ y 
dc'rnaiids made* rtpon tla* army. Hot it is to he 
iloiihted if any of these ohstaeles was harder’ to 
face and more dillieult tit eonnter’ than flu* 
persist'-nt. mah'ihand internal soeird and 
♦ •eonomi<‘ war* wngi'd against the ( Jo\ (Mrinn nt 
and its mcanhers. 

Sr. .\n.s(‘lmo d'Andrade latiu‘rite«l the “pet 
haps itne\p«‘et(Ml indiiTerenee ” rlisplayi'd when 
th«‘ troops left Portirgal. 'J’lu* phrasr* eo\»*rr'd, 
as lK^ goes rrti !o say, a “hate" that was lu 
truth sl('('|)|(‘SH orr the part of those many 
k'agiied irifluenees whose ota^ gri^d wish it wris 
t(» pr4'V’’ent Ikrt tugaPs [)ard(*)pad(»ri in I la* war. 
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England lioard nuudi, and rightly, as to Por- VV^hat Norton de Mattos was in the Anny, 

tHgaTs ready patriotism and the read pro- Ally Leote de Rego was in tho Navy. Outside 

spirit which had as its scad the organization of the Cabinet, liis influence on behalf of Inter- 

the Portuguese Expeditionary ('orps. Of t}»e vention was great. From the first days of the 

imruensa* eo\ (*i t opfaositibn which, holsteivd u[> wair ho took up the work of an active pro-Ally 

by every pro-( lerniain (‘laMruait in Spaun, sought propaigandist, both by word and pen. Im- 

\\ ithout ceasing to staiy Portugal auid its prisoned in consecpaaace for breach of discipline 

leaiders, England kn<‘w too little, 'riie mobilizai- by the “ neutralist ” Minister of Marine, Capt. 

tion, oiganizaitioai, drilling, e(piipping and tlnail Neupairth, on his releaise he redoubled his 

dispatch of the fauces to Francij was ai great activity. Though not a member of tho 

tasU. The men who cairii(‘d i< through worked Revolutionary Junta of May 14, his action 



12 3 

MINISTERS IN THE “UNION SAGRADA“ GOVERNMENT. 

1, The Minister of War, Norton de Mattos ; 2, The Minister of Labour, Senhor Maria da Silva ; 

3, Lieutenant Leote de Rego. 

in an atna)sphere thick with calumnies and then was decisive in the Fleet. Placed in 

misrepicscntations. I’hc'y were, it was averred, command of tho Naval Division, ho was 

sending the sons of the peoyde to be slaughtered, indefatigable in work in the Fleet itself and in 
sold at the rate of so many shillings a head to pro-Ally j)ropaganda, though like his colleagues 

the British, 'they were declared to be busy bitterly attacked, 

heaj)ing up loitun(‘s for themselves out of the Tlie heaviest task of all was probably that 

war. In tla* mildest phrases of the Oyipo.sition of Senlior Maria da Silva, foruicrly Minister 

fla y were managers or lessees for the war.” of Fomento, who entered the “ Union Sagra^la ” 

If it be recogniz('d that J’ortugal s inteTvontion (lovernment to flil the newly formed post of 

in the war was not only a great national policy, Minister of Work and Social Measures. The 

l>ut a right policy, and that , despite failures anil post combined, with many of the duties of a 

shortcomings, the ('ffort actually achieved was Public Works Office, those of a P\)od Controller 

a great achievement, it must also be remembered and Directorship of Supplies and Transport, 

that the man militarily responsible for that These problems in all countries proved 

great effort was the Minister for War, Major amongst the hardest to deal with. As Minister 

Norton de Mattos. of Fomento Senhor Maria da Silva had shown 
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activity and secured considerable success in 
the organization of the post and U'legraphic 
services. Ho was an active Revolutionary of 
the early days of the Republic and a RreeinaHon. 
These associations helped to give him many 
and formidable enemies. Forced to face a 
threatened shortage of corn, he had recourse 
to the aid of the Manuten^ao Militar — a sjieeies 
of Military Supply Association. O|)position 
ou the part of the groat landholders and 
agriculturists, who with tlie great milling and 
baking trusts united to put pressure upon the 
(lovornmont, ho met by militarily enforced 
seizure of crops, distribution of flour and grain, 
and even the temporary military furnishing 
of Lisboa with bread. Threatened famine was 
averted, bread baked in the military ovens was 
for a short time distributed tlirough the police 
on the closing of the bakeries, of which the vast 
majority were in the hands of the milling trust, 
which early in 1914 had bought up the baking 
combine controlling three ijarts of the bread 
supply of the city. The immediate crisis 
passed. Drastic measures of this nature, 
however, involved the Minister in such a 
widespread circle of ill-will that long befort* 


the close of 1910 it was clear that his ndention 
of office was impossible. He, for his part , ha<l 
repf'atedly pnvsseil his resignation. No post, 
howev<‘r, was less alluring or mor«' diflicult to 
HU, and it was not till the fall of the “ Tnion 
Sagrada " (lowrninent. in April, 1917, that lu^ 
was eventually super '( mIihI. 

Roth Norton do Matlos and Maria da Sil\n 
were Democrat s. The K\ olul ionist party 
was further repn‘sentcd by Sr. iNaIro Martins 
as Minister of Public 1 nst nu't iou, and Sr. 
Fcrnan<les Costa, MinistiM* of Komento, a 
ministry for inttunal dc\ ('loj)mcnt . tlu' author 
of a new and imi)oilant mining law. 

Ucf(‘rencc‘ has betui made to tlu‘ social and 
economic* war wagod agjvinst the liit(*r\(*ntioMist 
( Jova^rnmcMits. Nothing is mon* important to 
an understanding of th<* national position 
In Portugal, as iti other countries, (Jormariy's 
most potent arm afttu* lier failure m hrr first 
great aclvancc* upcai Paris aud the coast was 
this internal war, a war wagt'd with all 
weapons -in the Press, on th(^ platform, in 
markets, in drawing rooms, in the w'orksliop 
and in the public dc'part nuaits, in n^staurants. 



after the revolution. r-i.* r r m 
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night-clubs and in the street. This war was 
carried on persistently in the barracks, and 
particularly among the officers, whore, as is 
easy to understand, in view of their jnilitary 
tnulitions and tho fact that many of them had 
received mucli of their training in (Germany 
and from OcTinan sour(*es, tlioro existed a 
strong and voluble party prompt on all 
occasions to point out tho weaknesses and 
deficiencies of the Allies and absolutely con- 
fident in the ultimate triumph of the Central 
Kmpires. For yc^ars before tlie war (jlerrnany 
Jiad ]dayed a great social role in Portugal, in 
fashionable an<l artistic drawing rooms and 
among the intc‘llectuals. 'J’his told much in her 
favour. Th(? old aristocracy and tho mass of 
the .Monarchists w('re distinctly pro-Cerman in 
sentiment ; Clerical circles and political 
Catholicism wer(‘ even more strongly so. Thus 
it was the fashion, e\’(*n in well-to-do foreign 
circles, to maintain a criti<*al attitude with 
reg<ird to the activ(’ Intc^rv^caitionist, sections. 
Th(^ public* men of tlie Republic were per- 
sistently attacked by the circulation of all 
manner of defamatory rumours mid insinuations. 
Their personal good faith was per])et.iially 
impugned, not infrequently by good people 
wholly ignorant of the men they decried, but 


sincerely convinced of their insincerity and 
ready to accept and to repeat every vile and 
scandalous suggestion put forward in the 
Opposition Press, or passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

At the same time the economic war took 
definite form. Till the Revolution of May 14. 
the Opposition to the successive regulaily 
constituted Iiiteiwentionist Covernments had 
been essentially political. After the Revo- 
lution and the subsequent Oeneral Elections 
this changed. The change was manifest under 
the tw'o Governments presided over >)y iJi-. 
.lose do C.Vistro the first to eonduel the 
elections; the second, vvhieh lasted from 
.lime 22 to November 19, lOlT), during tlu* 
months when Aifon.so Costa lay slowly i(> 
covering. This Government found itself at 
once in\’olved in an embittered commercial 
controversy arising out of the interpretation 
to be giviui to Clause H of the Anglo-Portugiu'se 
Treaty of Commerce. Tho clause in qiic'stion 
left tlie decision of the thorny question as to 
what was and what was not port wine to he 
settled by tho Portugue.se themselves. Hound 
thiselause v itieulturists of Hie North and of tlu* 
South were ocganiziul and arrayed against each 
other. Against the Treaty a wddesproad press 



NAVAL division marching through LISBON. 
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campaign was carried on. llefcrring to the 
matter, 0 Commercio do Porto, the first 
business paper of the North, did not hesitate 
to write : “ With regard to the Treaty of 

Ooinrnerce with England, thert^ are not want ing 
those wVio liave called it in t he Parliament a 
masterpiece of dnbions d ratting »md even a 
veritable mockery ” {imia vcrdodcira trova). 
On July 22 serious riots wer(> provoked at 
Lamego, resuiting in the deaths of 17 persons. 
In other places strikes, wit li sabotage, were 
resorted to. The (liflicult ies occasioned th(‘ 
Oovernment by these tactics weiv^ great . Thus 
strikes occurred among file olive workeis on 
July 30, brass workers (8(‘ptembf‘r 13), coal 
miners jit vSf. Pedro da Cova (8(‘pt{‘mher 22), 
Lisbon civic constructor'' and furnituit' 
polishers (October 10), tinned fish soldeicrs at 
8etubaL—the cfuitre of the sardine tinning 
industry — (OctolMM 19), a g(‘ru‘ral strike at 
8(‘tubal, as protest against tfie high pric(‘s 
(October 20), a second strike of th(‘ coni miners 
at St. Pedro da Cova (Octolxa 30), Lisbon 
dock labourers (November 11), a stiahaits* 
strike (November 15), other scholastic strikes 
on November 18, 19, and 20, with stiik(‘s of 
wool workers at (hiimara^s in tlx* north 
(November* 27), of market gardeners at Braga, 
also in the north (November 27), and on 
November 29 a stiike of sempstresse'i at 
Oporto. 

These movcinents are in part cx|)laim‘<l by 
the increasing economic pressure and tlie liigh 
cost of living, especially in Portugal, where 
there ^ere no excess profit taxes aiul no 
system of adjusted war taxation, and where* 
consequently the full weight of increasing 
prices, a depreciat ing currency, aiul high rates 
of exchange pre.ssed upon the workers. But 
those facdors do not explain more than a part, 
particularly the recurrence and extension of 
the professional and scholastic strikes, as well 
as the exceptional acrimony that marked 
internal politics throughout these years of 
the war, as just before its outbreak. In 
Portugal, as in other, land.s, a conscious ferment 
of strife was added to the normal ingredients 
of the body politic. 

Three features of the anti -Ally campaign 
in Portugal (Jlrmiud attention, though they 
were not confiped to that country. They <lid 
not perliaps elsewhere receiv'e all the attention 
the;^ <^erv'e(|. These are : First, the Pa|>er 
War, as distinct from, though fonning jiart of, 
Germemy’s journalistic campaign ; the Aca- 


<k‘mic and Scholastic War, a rnattf'r of excep- 
tional importance ; and tlu* a<‘tiv(* organization 
— commercial, industrial, social and inti'llcct ual 
carried on in grand scale by tla* friends of 
the (3>ntral Em[)in‘s. 'Phis organization was 
not ostiaisibly flerman, noi‘ always consciously 



SENHOR MACHADO SANTOS, 
Founder of the Republic in October, 1910, taken 
as a prisoner on board the cruiser Vasco (^ama. He 
is in the backjjround, bshiiid Lieut. Lcotc Rc^o. 

( {erinaii in syinpatliy. It ralhci* assniiu'd 
as its devices “«adci ’ and disciplini'," 
and proclaimc<l itscit as standing tor iH‘ilhcr 
the (Vntral Empires nor tlic Allies, h\«t tor the 
Nation. In Bortugal it aimed at enlisting the 
sympathy and sn]>j)oit of ( k'riealism and tlie 
Homan ('atholie Chnreh, of tlie great intc'iests, 
tlie higher finance*, organiz(*d agrieulf nre, 
industry, and trade*, 'ria'se force's, nnit(*d in 
systematic support of tneir common anel 
cla.sH int(*r(*sts, rcpie‘scnte'd a vast pow<*r. 
These powers the* e sse ntially ( onservative* 
forces in Eont iin*ntal soci<‘ty had little sym- 
pathy with (lemeKracy, or beli(*f in demcK-ratie 
government. They katit naturally toward 
autneracy. the liierarchies, anel PrussiaiiiHin. 
These forces Oennany had in great [lart won 
V)efore the war. These forces she still counted 
upon. These forces the Portuguese Inter- 
ventionists liad from the* first to face. 
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Tho Govonirnent “ Union Sagrada took 
office March Iff, 191ff. On tho 15tli telegrams 
from London ha<i reported tlie words of Sir 
Edward (hey on tiie previous day in the 
Hritish House of ( ’oitimons : 

Tho inimoffiafo caiiHO of tho (iochiration hy (lormrtny 
of a sfato of war with tho most ancient of our Allies* 
hay hoon tho decision of tho Portugiioso (Jlovorninent 


But Portugal was not a neutral nation in the narrowest 
sonrto of tho term. At tho beginning of the war tho 
Portuguese Goveniment declared that in no circiim^ 
stances would they disregard the duties of thoir ancient 
alliance with Groat Britain ; and now, as always, they 
have remained faithful to their obligations as our 
Allies. They were hut following a course of action 
which would have inj»irod no third party, for requisition 
would have been followed by payment in compensation, 
but the Gorman Government saw fit to precipitate 



THE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT, 1917, 

Left to right: Minister of Marine, Arantes Pedrozo ; Minister of Labour, Lima Bastos ; Minister of 
Colonies, Ernesto J. de Vllhena ; Minister of Justice, Alexandre Braga ; Minister of War, Norton de 
Mattos; Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, Affonso Costa ; Minister of Interior, Almeida Ribeiro ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, AugUsto Soares ; Minister of Fomento, Herculano Galhardo ; Minister of 

Instruction, Barbosa Magalhaes. 


to requisition tho Gorman ships which, since tho com- 
mt?nc('mont of hostilities, hnvu’ boon lying in tho home 
and colonial ports of Porttigal. Hod Portugal been 
entirely a neutral nation, without ties or aUiantrMs with 
any of tlie combatants, her action would ncverlheloss 
have h('e!i ooinplotoly justified. The war has boon the 
cause of a rapidly inoroasing shortage of tonnage in 
all parts of the globe, and it hecaino clear that in the 
interests of their country it was the duty of the Portugxus.i 
Government to make use of all the available ships in 
their harbours, 'riiis was their view and it was also 
urged upon them hy his Miijesty’s Government. They 
occordingly proceeded to requisition the German ships 
in their ports, explaining to Germany the reasons 
which prompted them to take this action and promising 
eventually to indemnify the owners of the vessels. 
Tho German ships ha<l been lying in their harbours for 
more than 18 months ; they therefore fell within the 
broad # principle that a State is entitlerl in cases of 
emergency to take the property of all individuals within 
its jurisdiction and to convert it to the public use — a 
right which is inherent in the sovereignty of the State 
and which cannot be ohallonged by any foreign Power. 


matters by a peremptory demand for an explanation 
shortly followed by a declaration of war, thus altering 
the whole position as regards the payment of any 
compensation for the vosscls. 

It is Vo be observed that Germany, w’ho now charged 
Portugal with a broach of neutrality, hotl herself in 
October and again in Deeember, 11)14, violated the 
territory of Portugal by raids into the Portuguese 
colony of Angola, and later hy seeking to stir up a 
native rebellion in Portuguese East Africa. 

Portugal may rest assured that Great Britain and the 
Allies will afford her all the assistance that she may 
require, and that, having been compelled to range herself 
on the side of the Allies, she will be welcomed as a 
gallant coadjutor in the defence of the great cau,se for 
which the present war is being waged. 

It was at the same time pointed out in 
The Times and elsewhere that three conse- 
quences of the intervention of Portugal in the 
war would be ; the freeing of the Atlantic, 
the new Gorman submarines having no further 
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temptation to attempt the use of the I^ortu- 
guese islands of the Azores, Madeira and Ca|:>e 
Verde as bases, on the plea of Portugal’s 
neutrality : the completion of the circle btdng 
drawn around the German forces in German 
East Africa ; and the effect w hich the ent rance 
of Portugal in the war might be exjx‘cte<i to 
have upon Brazil. 

Definite assurances as to British support 
were read by the Foreign Minister to the 
Congress on March 16. On the 18th the 
Minist^er of the Interior met a committee of 
the Press to hear them with regard to the 
introduction of the cenmira previa. On the 
20th decrees were issued onlering the military 
preparation of tlie classes in reserve ; a sus- 
pension of the age limit for retirenuMit from 
military service, and the medical inspection of 
all those under 45 and hitherto exempt from 
service. On the 18th the French Chamber 
had approved a special message of sympathy 
with i*ortugal ; the Patriarcli of Lisbon on 
the same day puy)lishe<l a pastoral ordering 
throe-day services for the inde()endence, pros- 
perity and integrity of the cotmtry. On 
behalf of the Navy orders were issue<l on the 
22nd regulating the entrance of ships into the 
port of Lisbon, and on the 25th the northern 
river bar was closed. Meantime the Prt'si- 
dent's wife, w'ith a committee of hulies, ha<l 
l)een at work preparing tlx^ f>rga.nization f)f 
aid for the wives and families of the soldiers 
mobilized for the front, an<I on the 50th the 
('ruzavla das Mulhercs l*ortuguezas Crusade 
of Portuguese Women — was foruu‘d ; tlrs 
and the IMrtugucse Bed Cross Society were to 
vie with each other in good works on behalf 
the Portuguese soldiers an<l their families. 
On March 27 the first Allied Commercial 
Conference w^as held at Paris, Portugal l>eing 
represented. On the 30th the emigration of 
those between the ages of 16 and 45 was pro- 
hibited. On the 31st the ("ongrf'ss w’as pro- 
rogued. 

Full orders for the mobilization had be<si 
issued on Decemlx^r 18, 1916. The work of 
preparatory military instruction was being 
actively carried on. Lisbon was roused 
morning by morning l)y tlie bugles. The 
streets were filled with marching columns of 
troops going out to exercise or returning from 
it, Night by night the “ Alerto ! ” of watc-hing 
sentries answered each other from hill to valley 
through the darkness. The wmrk of drilling 
and training went on tlirough those months 


feverishly and W’ithout intermission. On 
May 4 there was constituted the Preparatory 
School for Oflicers of the Militia. On July 3 
field exercises wen* commenctMl at the central 
camp at Tancos, under t he command of Gem'ral 
Tamagnini, later to be the first geiu‘ral in 
command of the Portugiu^se stH'tor in France, 
On July 22 a Grand R('vi(*w w-as held at Tanct)H, 



DK. SIDONIO PAHS. 
President of Portujfal in 1918. 


at which tla* Pn‘si(l(*nl, the ( hjveruiiHiit , (he 
Allied' Military Missions ami the diplomatic. 
corj)s were pres<*nl. A second toree the 
1st Divisitai entered on active fiehl training 
at 'Torres Vhslras on Si'pternber 23. In .August 
Congre.ss had been specially convoked to 
consider <'ertain necessary constitutional re- 
forms. On the* 3Ist, alter a .stormy .session 
ami the abandonment of the (diarnlMT by the 
Opposition, a m(‘a.sure was voUsl sanctioning 
the infliction of the death iMUialty in i\iv field 
in time of war. Tlu? attendance of military 
chaplains with forces in the field, and the 
award of the Military (Toss for valour were 
dccree<i on November 30. It was elear that, 
despite the many who dtclared that these 
preparations would never come to anytliing. 
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tlu' (Joveniinoiit was in doadly oarnast as to 
intervi?iition. 

Oil Docombor L‘t, M)I(», a rovohitionary 
inuviniioiit took place. movoinont was 

promptly quelled. It was headed by Serihor 
Machado Santos, the loader of the Indepen- 
dents in F^lrliament, w lio figured as one of 
the founders of tlie Kepublic, liis decided 
stand in the Hotunda on October 5, 1010, 
having then proved a turning point in the 
struggle. He was arrested at the head of a 
small forc(* at Thomar. A “ Diario do 
Coverno,” prepared by the revolutionaries, 
included the names of a revolutionary Oovern- 
rnent. Among these figured well-knowm leaders 
among the Opposition. Many arrests were 
made ; sfxxdal measuri's being carried through 
the Chamber on tlu^ motion of tlie Minister of 
War for the separation of those involved from 
the army and the public servdees. Despite 
disclaimers of the fact, this movement aimed 
directly at the prevention of forces leaving for 
France. 

It is significant that just about the same time 
a series of German submarine attacks were made 
on Portuguese ships and off the Portuguese 
coast. On December 3 three German sub- 
marines entered the harbour of Fimchal and 


bombarded that town. On the Stli th(‘ British 
vessel Britannia was sunk by a submarine 
off the coast, as well as a I'ortuguese lugger, 
the Briziela. On the 18th tw’o of the ex- 
German ships, th(> Cascaes and Flectra, w’cre 
sunk near Bordeaux. On the Ihtli two 
submarines were reported off Aveiro ; on the 
20th a large submarine appeared oil Terceira, 
and on the 21st another passed 8agres. With 
(his evident attempt at intimidation there 
coincided a renewal of German hostility in 
Africa. On the 5th telegrams announced a 
German attack on the Fast African frontier 
and the forced retirement of the Portuguese 
from Naugardi ; further attacks W’ere reporterl 
on the IGtli and 19th. Germany without doubt 
.sought to prevent the participation of Portugal 
in France, and that by every means in her 
power, w’orking both internally and from 
abroad. 

With the Now Year the submarine attacks 
w'ere redoubled. On January 3, 1917, a French 
bark and a lugger w^^re i^^unk 14 miles from 
St. Vincent ; on the 4th four ships were torpe- 
dowl off the Portuguese coasts ; on the 6th 
an Italian vessel w’^os simk near Sagres ; on the 
IGth a submarine attacked the Setubal, but was 
driven off. On the 17th the Government pub- 
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lished a lengthy statement of Port iigar.s reasons 
for entering the war, and issnod the decree for 
the concentration of the Portuguese Expedi- 
tionary Force. It was on February that the • 
first contingent of Portuguese troops landed in 
France. On March 1 (ieneral Tarnagnini 
arrived to take command. Tlius vn as l\u t ugahs 
intervention effected. 

The troops landed safely in Franco. 'I'heir 
arrival was met with a chorus of kindly welcome 
from the Allied Press. At home tlie country 
thrilled with re-awakened enthusiasm. In Por- 
tugal the Government held on its way, a shij> 
in a heavy sea. AH efforts had originally l) 4 ‘en 
made to prevent the union l)et\ve(ai Dr, Antonio 
.lose (rAImeida and Dr. Affonso (N)sta. On 



1 HoOonc. 

DR. EGAS MONIZ, 

Leader of the Majority, and Mini§ter to Spain. 


their coojx^ration the possibility of Portugars 
intervention had hung. There ha<l been the 
tlu'oat of a rupture in the first days of the 
alliance, the Prime Minister liaving resigiuHl 
on April 11, hardly a month after its format ioii. 
But he had subsequently eoiisented to retain 
office in response to a public demonstration on 
the 12th. For months the two chiefs lunl 
worked loyally together. In the two parties, 
however, divisions were rife. Rumours were 
spread that, Portugars participation once 
effected, Dr. Almeida, whose health had suf* 


fero<l much wdiile in flu^ Ministry, would resign. 
These rumoui-s tended to w(‘alo'u the coalition. 
Ill roxpoiiso, on Mtircli 2it, t lio t h d load.ts on I ho 
sanio platform roanirmod ihoir oonlinnod a.lho- 
aioii to tho “ I nion ” amt thoir rosoKi' to 
luaiiitaiii it to the elo.st^ di (Ji,» war. On tlu' 
31s(. Alfonso (Vista lt‘tt fm* Paris, \ ia Spain. 



AUGUSTO VASCONCRLLOS. 
PortunlueBi Ambassador to (»rcat Hritain ; formerly 
Minister to Spain; Foreign Minister, 1911 , Fiime 
Minister, 1912 . 

Hen* lu‘ met Fount Kniiian' aies, wli(»s(‘ Minis- 
try tl 4 *mb)ed in the halanet' hclwem thn 
maint<‘nan<‘e of neutrality and ini «') v I'lil idii. 
Dr. FostaVs stay in Krancr was longrr than liad 
IxMMi c‘xp4'e(ed. On April It) Pai’liament lurt. 
Tin* PriiueMinist(Tw asrb'laincd at home hygout . 
On the 201 li a (jueslion was ijiisrd hy »» privati* 
meinb(*rof lh(' Democrat ie majority with rcgjud 
to tli(‘ pow ers eriniMMlod })y a rcet nt decrcM' of t In- 
Minister of Fomento to )i new ly fonm-d Xatioiud 
ICeononiie ('ouicil. H’he li’iidcr ot tin* majority, 
Dr. Al 4 ‘xand«‘r Hraga, |>rt>pos<*d to r»ler tlie 
matter to eommittee. The Evolutionist )«')id<*r 
refnsefl and pressed a division. 'Dk* (Jov’crn- 
ment witc deteate<l. Th(' same night tin* 
Ministry rc'signed. The* I nion Xagnida 
Gov'crnment, upon wliieh so mneh laid de- 
pern led, was at an (‘ud. 

Tt was April 25 when Dr Affonso (\)sta 
reached Lisbon. On his n turn h(^ luul iMMai 
received by King Alf)honso and decorated 
with the Order of Carlos III On tho 26th tho 
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new Government was formed. Those elements 
which h^ provoked the recent crisis wore not 
included. The now Ministry had coherence and 
ability. Dr. A u gusto Soares resumed his place 
as Foreign Minister, and Norton de Mattos as 
Minister for War. The Government was rein- 
forced by the entrance of Sr. Ernesto de Vilhena 
as Colonial Minister, Sr. Herculano Galhardo in 
the post of Fomento, and Sr. Lima Basto as 
Minister for Work. Notwithstanding the divi- 
sions in the rank and file of the parties, Dr. 
Almeida continued his support of the “ Union 
Sagroda.” Speaking on the 25th Dr. Affonso 
Costa declared : “ The Government just formed 
will continue the work of that just ended, a 
work profoundly national. It has been accused 
of not settling various pro>)lems. But these 
are questions wliich no single Government can 
decide. The oiitgoing Government had not a 
moment of rest in the work of thoroughly carry- 
ing out its functions. Its principal mission was 
that of preparation for the war. . . . Partici- 
pating in the war Portugal has won for herself 
tlie respect of the world, where she is esteemed 
and regarded as she would never have been had 
she not spontaneously [)laced herself upon the 
side of those fighting for civilization. We are, it 
might be said, nearer the world to-day. . . . 
The national conscience will pronounce upon 
the work of the Government just gone. We 
have cmvted a new situation, distant from that 
which we had formerly held as if wo ha<l passed 
at a bound two or three centuries in the opinion 
and the respect of the world. We have .30,000 
men already on the western front ; we shall 
in a short t ime have as many more. When one 
day the position of the small nations comes to 
be considered Portugal will live, Portugal will 
j)rogress, b(>cause l^ortugal has worked and 
fought, sacrificing her.self for civilisation.” 

Such was the conviction of the new (Jovern- 
ment on taking up their difficult task. It was 
stated evcMi more clearly in tlie Ministerial 
statement made next day in Parliament, 

‘‘ Our interv^ention in the war is the dominant 
fact in the national life to-day. Compensation 
for the painful sacrifices of the present we shall 
reap amply in a future consolatory and 
ennobled, that will assure decisively, in addition 
to the respect of peoples for our well-defined 
nationality and our complete independence, the 
tranquil maintenance of our valuable colonial 
inheritance.” 

With Portugal’s actual participation in the 
war the internal economic struggle hod been 


accentuated. The Portuguese troops had not 
been a month in France before Lisbon was at 
the verge of famine. The crisis of the preceding 
summer had passed. The struggle between 
the Manuten^^Lo Militar and the milling 
interests, however, did not cease. Portugal’s 
active intervention was the moment chosen for 
renewed pressure. The com supply had run 
low. Spain, whence grain had continued to 
enter as contraband, suddenly enforced the 
embargo on exportation. The bakeries closed 
all over Lisbon with the announcement that 
there was no grain. Dr. Affonso Costa’s hurried 
visit to France and Spain would seem to have 
been due in part to the necessity for supplies. 
Bakeries were mobbed in Oporto on April 5 ; 
there were bread riots in Lisbon on the 7th and 
again on the 14th, in the second of which one 
fx>rson was killed. These troubles hastened the 
end of the ” Union Sagrada ” Government. 
They involved a terrible heritage. 

The now Ministers of VV^ork and of Fomento 
faced the situation with energy and success. 
On May 12 an important decree w^as published 
(empowering the Government to take ov^er all 
grain and flour in the city, of which the holders 
were constituted ” depositaries,” for the Govern- 
ment. The 17th was fixed for delivery of 
returns. On the 20th attacks u;)on groceries 
and bakeries in which there were both wounded 
and killed took place. The Government had 
ineantimo found food, and Lisbon and Oporto 
were f(‘d. As a consequence of the organized 
sacking, however, the city was placed under 
martial law and the guarantees were suspended, 
General Pereira da E^a being placed in com- 
mand. Early in the month the Minister of War 
liad left for France, going on from Paris to 
London, wliere he was received on May 20 by 
the King and decorated with the Order of 
8t. Michael and St. George. 

The economic struggle continued. A series 
of strikes of a serious nature followed each 
other in rapid succession. On April 10 Lisbon 
had been left in darkness through the failure of 
the gas supply. On June 13 a gasworkers’ 
strike plunged the city again into darkness. 
A water strike was added to the shortness of 
bread. Meantime in Parliament the Opposition 
continued unrelentingly. The Budget pre.sented 
in January was still in the hands of the com- 
mittees in June. Dr. Affonso Costa’s financial 
proposals, however, promised in January, 1916, 
had not yet appeared. Under the preceding 
Government, as he said, there had been time 
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tor nothing but the war. More than this Mjh 
very nature of the Government rendered the 
introduction at that time of any large or corn- 
|)iehonsive financial progianimo exceptionally 
ditlicult. Everything pointed to such a scheme 
being the Minister’s intention. Unqiiesl iouahly 
tlirough the spring and summer of 1917 
the great interests wore on the alert. It 
was clear the country could not contima^ 
io live permanently from hand to mouth 
with the Treasury dependent upon succt\ssi\n 
drafts upon the bank, eked out by the issue of 
notes to supply the place of the gold, silver and 
copper which, in view of the de|>reeiating 
ciiiToncy, was rapidly being div(‘rted into Spain 
or melteil down by the goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. (Challenged directly in tlie 
Chamber, Costa replied that his financial pro- 
[)osafc were all ready ; that they would prox idi' 
I hat those who could and ought to pay should 
pay ; but that he was the sole judge when they 
might best bo laid liefore the House, in tla* 
interc'sts of the Treasury, th(' Goverurninit, and 
the nation. Portugal, it must b(^ r(anembi*red, 
had no war taxation, no excess profit taxiN, 
no system of rationing, no a<loquate I('gal 
defence for the mass of the pcoph^ againsf tin* 
pressure of the “ conicrer ” and the “ profiteer.'’ 
The griuvt interests, w^ith a fr<‘<' rein, had 
enriched and strengthened them.s(‘Iv(*s im- 
iiKHisely with famine prices and war snpj)lies. 
'.riio position of the* Treasury was at th<‘ same 
lime becoming increasingly precarious. Whr 
faxes sooner or lati'r there must be. For the 
present, however, all the gr(‘af forces coml)inc<l 
to “ put oft' the evil day.” W’ithout imiu(‘ns<‘ 
))orsonal strength, supported by a united |)arty. 
the attempt to put a curb on the gieat iiiteresls 
was foredoomed to failure. This <‘]early the 
Minister had realized. Speaking in the Con- 
gress of the ])arf y in tfvdy ho s*iid : “ To-<lay we 
must deal with the w^ar ; to-morrow w ill he for 
the great problems.” But to-morrow found 
the Gov^ernment overthrown. 

The OptKisition pressed for a dissolution. 
This Ixdng deliberately exclude<l by tlu^ Con- 
Htitutiou. they pressed for a revision of the 
( 'onstitutiou to enforce it. “Dissolution or 
revolution” was made the cry. la June a 
new party of (Conservative Republicans was 
formed. It was headed by Dr. Kgas Moniz, 
one of the party of Dissidents which had workeil 
the overtlirow of the Monarchy in 1910. With 
Dr. Egas Moniz, Dr. Brit<j Camacho was aIlie<J. 
Writing on June 27 he said : “ We believe that 


a good organization of the conservative ft)r('cs 
w ill oblige ( Ic'inocrat ism f o accf'i »t t he disM>Inl ion . 
and thus the r«‘volu1 ionary agitafions and 
conspiracies in chibs and barracks, \n hirli an* 
assuming the air of a chronic complaini in t he 
body j)olitic of (he nation, will (mmisi' to 
legitimate'.” The movement gjithcu'd force. 



inf^icial photocTiifyh, 

(JRNHRAL TAMA(;NINI, 
Commanded Portu^acJie Hxpeditionary Force 
in France. 

H<‘ligion, land (runn*, and hard economi<* 
co!»ditioiis arc the liasic roots of most n*\ohi' 
tions. 'rhcs(‘ thne factors c<anl)incd to bring 
ab<Mit the fall of the Democrats in DccomlxT. 
1917. 'I'hc land, I he (Mmrcli, aial the great 
commercial and industrial interests wrn* allicrl 
against tla^ (jIo\’(*rnmcnt . 1 he pro[)rif‘(ary 

class resented the deeree establishing fixe<l 
entals for the duration of the war, while there 
wa.s wifJe-spread fear of the imposition of drastic 
taxation, d'hc Clmreh had no |)ardon for the 
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TtK'tri wlio Juid <lrafU*d and onforcod thfi Law of 
tlie Sepllnition of ('h\irch and State and deerood 
the ex[>nlMion of tht? religious orders. The 
industrial and eoininereial eoinpanies ami trade 
associations n’sented tlu? imj)osition ot (Jovern- 
rnent control and threats of State mobilization. 
The colonials pressed increasitigly for a clear 
statfMiK'nt as to tiie position of the (Government 
with regard to the terms of intervention and 
definite guarantees as to the coloni(^s. This it 
was whicli gav'(^ rise to a d(Mnand on l)elialf of 
t lu' iH'W opposition hlor for the holding of a 
secret s(>ssion, to treat of th(> whole question of 
INu’tugars intervention. ])(*spite the I’rime 
.Minister’s assertion thut there was nothing tiiat 
miglit not be j)ublicly discussed, and a lengthy 
statement by (Ik* Minister for War, Norton de 
Mattos, on his return from England and 
France, the s(‘cret' session was insisted on. 
iGegun on July 11, it was [irotracted until the 
()[)|)osition withdrew, deelaring that the atti* 
tilde of the (iovernnuait naidered further 
me(‘tings useless. 

X(‘ws came in July and .\ugust of (l(‘rman 
attacks on the lN)rtugues(‘ front in France, 
wliich it was stabMl wiu’t* succ(‘ssfully repul.sed. 
The reports publislu'd were scanty, fiowev(T, 
and far from satisfying th(‘ public. With (h(‘ 
autumn and the evident protraction of the war 
the recoil became daily more marked. (Jn 
August 14 AfTonso Costa stated he had exp(‘cted 
the end of the \\ ar in the autumn. Its pro- 
traction broke the (i!o\'<*rnment . 

W ar cannot l)e wagiMl “ upon the cheap.” 
Strikes in (he public serv'ices- particularly in 
coniu’xion witli tla^ postal and telegraphic 
ser^•ices and certain of the milways did much 
to weakiMi t in* Ministry. The (iovernment was 
subjecti'd to a succ(^ssion of claims for increase 
of salary for many Ijranches of work the civil 
service, tlu' police, the magistracy, the school 
t<‘a.c}i(‘rs, and others. Tlies(‘ claims were urged 
in view of (he vastly increased cost of living 
and had naturally wide [lublic sym|)athy. The 
})rt‘.ssure upon the Treasury rendert*d it im- 
possible for them to be met and satisfied, 
liowever, and (he general discontent grew from 
day to day. Jdiese strikes, too, as also a shop 
as.sistants' strike in Lisbon, relied upon the 
active support of the masters and of the com- 
mercial and iialustrial associations more even 
than upon the employees. Before this sup- 
port the vigorous repressive measures of 
the Minister of War and the suspension of the 


guarantees, and repeated placing of the capital 
under military control wore alike useless {<, 
stem the tide. Interest after interest, associa 
tion after association, w^ere systernaticallv 
ranged against the (Government as the auturnn 
drew to a close. The Oov’^ernrnont counted on 
their numerical majority in the Cortes. Thr 
cry became insistent for the substitution of tlr- 
party politician by representatives of tlu* 
“ vital forces ” of the nation — land, trade and 
labour. 

The spark which fired the train resulting in 
the final crash came from the war with the 
Church. C<*rtain of the bishops gavx? tlu'ir 
direct eountenanco to the formation of brother 
hoods and sisterhoods in direct contravention 
of the Law' of Separation. Their characters 
and hierarchical rank were such as to impose 
respect . JJie Minister of J ustiee, Dr. Alexandre 
Braga, took U|) the challenge, and published ii 
decn'c in tlu' last days of Novemb(*r semteneing 
th(‘m to exile. The sentence was to take 
elTect within a week. The week had not 
en<led when the long-brooding Kev'olution 
brok(\ 

It was headed by Dr. Sidonio l^ies, an oflict r 
and diplomatist, ari<f an ex-professor of mat he 
inatics at the University of Coimbra. Uecog- 
nized as an able man, though he had taken no 
prominent |>art in party politics, he had hc'ld 
the olTice of Minister of Fomento in 1911, in 
the first const it utional Government of the 
K(*public, that of Siuihor .loao Chagas, and had 
been Minister of Finance for a short time in 
1912. In the latter year he had been appointed 
Portuguese Minister to Berlin, where he had 
remained till the d(*clarati(»n of war. With 
him there were associated a Ren^olutionary 
Junta of three members, his colleagues being 
Capt ain Feliciano de (7osta and Machado Santos, 
who had distinguished himself in the original 
Hevolution of October 5, 1910. Beliind this 
Junta w'as the hfoc led by llr. Egas Moniz 
and Dr. Brito Camacho. The movement was 
(‘ssentially a popular one and not a political 
revolution. In it there w^ere united the most 
divergent element. s™-Monarchists wdth ultra - 
Kepublicans ; the Clerical and the Socialist , 
the great capitalist interests and the labour 
associations. Hence its sudden and startling 
success. This it ow^ed primarily, however, not 
to the many interests momentarily united, but 
to the resolution, promptitude and daring of 
one man. Dr. Sidonio Pae.s. 
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T he Now Yoar, 1018, was salutod liy 
tho British in tho West with a tor- 
nado of tiro dirtrtod against tlu^ 
Gorman positions. Tho ohango of 
fooling from that which had oxistod earlier 
in tho w'RT is worthy of note ; it marked tho 
grim determination of the troops to tight 
th(^ war out to tho hitter end, a deter- 
mination which left no room for oven a 
momentary suspension of hostilities to usher 
in the Now Year. The fire, however, was no 
Hjilenefic ontbnrst of pointless wnath, without 
definite aim, but was thrown against points 
carefully selected and no less earefnlly registered 
to ensure a due effect. TIh^ heav'y guns 
sounded mirlnight wdth twelve simultaneous 
discharges of all pieces, one for each stroke* 
the clock, while the field batteries fired salvoes 
in the same manner. While the “ h(‘avi(*s 
usfKl high-explosive shell tho lighUT guns .swT^pt 
the enemy’s trenches and the ground behind 
with . shrapnel. The volume of fire was 
immense and naturally provoki'd some n?ply 
from the Germans, but nothing compared to 
wlmt W’e had given them, and a good deal of 
their fii*e was in the shape of a protecting 
barrage in cose our heavy artillery dischargi^s 
portended an attack by tho British infantry. 
But after a time, when nothing of tho kind 
took place, the artillery ftro gradually dio<J 
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down and thi'n stopped altogi t h(‘i*. I he 
(kH’inan n'port, after dcsci ihing a myf liical raid, 
which W’as, of course, duly rcpul.si'd, and noting 
an increasi^ of British arliih ry (ire at midnight, 
adds that^tliciv was nothing new to ivporl 
from any tlu'ufn* of war. 

Then' was natunilly )m interchange* ot 
messages between King (h'oige and the Presi 
dent of t la* French Hepuhlie. 'I'he King said : 


in rxprrssing one- Mgain my iiHmiralmn l..r llu' 
niugnifirmt conmua iarxliau u il.ly .liKplMy.-.l l.y l*ram o 
in tlu>e v.*ar.-< of trial. I to yai ..t my 

unsImUahi.* rnnfi.l.nr.* u. a vmlnrio.e mwl tn ll.r 
^tniggl.* in wlticli <air proplr. an- ,-ny.>-a-.l H<lt- hy hH.-, 

mul ,.f ...V l.'M"' 

,h,.v nmv 

'inanM, an, I hlaaly ana.l,^ ll... 

nat i<»n-< <>f Din worM . 


To tliis I lie I’rcsidoiit n'|)li(al : 

■na- l.aiK.T 111.' war Iasi- ll..' linuiT is ii I'li'l'' 

i„ ,1... linal „f ll,.' Allasl arms and m ll,,' mlnlanly 

.,f (I,,. Ii,'s Nvlii.'li miiO' l..r cvi-r Hi" In'" Urn 

V..lian. d,'.Vnd.'rs nl Hi.' n.lils nt Immamiy. Ti'a. 
,,„lHin and Kran,.' will liav l.arn. m Ha- Ward nal 

t<, know aa.'li nilii'r l•.■ll• k'”' "I'l"'''" 

am.lla-r, and lli.'y “iH k'>Hl''r .l.an.-H'' 
tha fruils nl III.' Iiallli's fnny-lll in .'nn.in..n. 

Tlio many Now Year inoKsaui-a sciil lail by 
Mr. IHoyil Ci-riio 'V. 

two that Hi's.'1'vo to iMi rccorHoH hero. To 
France lie said : - 

Wo wish la portinulftr to thank tho Fronch Army and 
Saw for their fortinah- during tho past yoar and thoi 
oontinuc tho atruKKlo until jnat.oo ha. laion 
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done and the world Iioh been rid of the doiiiination of 
that military autocracy whose discredit and dideat in 
OHHential to lasting jwace. No words of mine can 
adequately convoy our sense of what we owe to the 
Armies who are fighting and sufti'ring that those behind 
the lines may enjoy liberty and peace. We can only 
thaitk them fron\ the bottonx of our hearts in full confi- 
d >nco t hat the New Year will see tin' fruit of their sacri- 
fice in the victory of fnsMlom. 

And to tlio United States of Aineriea, whoso 



[Official photograph. 

GAS SENTRY OF THE YORi; AND 
LANCASTER RECHMENT. 


help was destined to be of the gnuxtest intport- 
anco in th(^ New Year on tlie Western Front : — 

We wish iti particular to send a message of thanks 
to the United States Navy for the great services it has 
rendered iu the past year, and of greeting to the young 
American Army now training to take its place in the 
battle for liuman freedom. Wo are relying upon the 
gniat addition which this Army will make to the strength 
of the Allii's in their joint st ruggle for a free civilization, 
and we are c<iTifblent that when the time of battle 
comes they will sustain the great traditions set by their 
own forbears by helping tt) win a complete triumph 
for the cause to which they have dedicated themsolvos, 

• Tho Kaiser, for his part, on New Year’s 
Day urged liis troops to go “ forward with 
Cod to fn\Hh deeds and frosli victories.” To 
the men of a division which had suf- 
fered heavily in the fighting at Bourlon 
Wood, and had therefore boon withdrawn to 
roeviperato; he saitl : — ” Peace on the Kii.ssian 
frontier is now assured. It remains for each 
of you to force an early peace on the Western 
front.” Among Hindenburg’s messages was 
one to the chief of the German Naval »School, 
pointing out that the U-boat war had consider- 
ably relieved the action on the Western front 
and adding, ” Hand in hand, with God’s help, 
we shall in thc^ coming year achieve victory.’ 

At the beginning of 1918 the British War 


Office issued a statement of British captures and 
losses in all theatres of war in 1917 : — 



Captures. 

1 hoHHOS. 



Prisoners. 

GunsJ 

' Prisoners. 

Guns. 

Wastorii Theatre. 

73,131 

531 

27,200 
(Approx. ) ! 

1 100 

1 

Salonika ... 

1,095 


202 

. — 

Palestine ... 

17,640 

108 

010 


Mesopotamia 

15,944 

J24 

267 

— 

East Africa 

0,728 

18 1 

100 


Total... 

114,544 

781 

I 28,379 

100 


In addition to the gains given in this table, 
Field -Marshal Haig reported that on the 
Western front wo had taken 047 trench mortars 
and 2,422 nuudiine guns.'*' It is desirable also 
to call attention to the returns for the last 
month of 1017 with regard to onr successes in the 
air. Altogether 2112 aeroplanes were brought 
down in December ; of these 01 fell to the Ger- 
man, 101 to the British, 09 to tlie Frencli and I 
to the Belgians. Of the 101 our aviators sent 
down 78 were dealt with on the W(>steru front 
and 28 fell to the work of the Koyal Naval Air 
Service acting luider the orders of the Admiralty, 
.January 1 W'as marked by a fiu-ther attempt 
against our new line on the Welsli Hidge. The 
Germans advanced south of Mareoing on a front 
of about 1,200 yards. For this movement 
there were two reasons. The Germans IukI 
never failed to recognize the weak point of their 
position in the low groimd in front of the 
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AN OFFICERS’ DUG-OUT. 

Canal do I’Escaut between Mareoing and 
Ma^niercs from which it would not have been 

• Ho oBtimated the pris(SnorH taken at 74,349 and the 
gimn at 542, both numbers somewhat in excess of those 
is.suetl by the War Office. 'Fhe discrepancy is probably 
due to the complete December estimate of the British 
Oommander-in-Ohiof not having been included in the 
War Office returns. The difference in prisoners is 1,118, 
and Sir Douglas Haig state ! in his communiqui of 
January 1 that the number taken in December was 
1,018 
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(lifficult to <lrivo them by a forward prt'ssnro 
of our troops from the higher ground to tfie 
west of it, and in addition th(> lower level was 
not a good place to winter in, and they would 
naturally endeavour to recover their old trench 
line with its comfortable dug-r)uts now held 
by Moreover, t hey thoroughly appr(‘ciatefl 
the value of Cambrai, and did not wish tlie 
British to remnin within striking distance of it. 
The (momy's attack was covered by Hfpiid fire, 
and he was able to enter one trench and hold it 


Lens, three separate att<'inpts won' ma^le to 
raid our trout line frenclu's. Not oia^ of them 
was suceesstxil ; in e\ t'i v eas(> t liey were brought 
to a standstill and (laai brokt'u up by our 
aitillery tire'. While they n'tinvl to tla'ir 
own lines, our part it's w hich out' i!\ 

No Man’s 1.,'ind lell on them and inflieted 
flirt htu* casualties and took some pristaiers. 
^)ther raids, hot li nr)rth and .soul h of Lens, were 
also repulsed, Two more \\'rre also attem|>(<vi, 
<»ne to the north <»t Lens at Hill 70 and <»ne to 



SORTING THE MAILS AT A MEIO POST OIUCE. 


for a short time, ))ut a determined couider- 
attack .soon drove him out again. Our return 
l)low involved close and savage fighting, as 
a result of which wo took and held all the ground 
lost. Heavy punishment was inflicted by our 
artillery on the Germans w’h(*rt? they were 
reported to Vje massing for attack. 

For w’ork of this sort air reconnaissance is 
absolutely necessary, and the superiority of 
our airmen, the way in whieh they flew over 
the enehiy's ground, observ'er), ainl reported 
his movements, in spite of the desfXTate (‘fforts 
rn/ide by his aviator.s to stop tliem, allowed our 
artillery to direct their concenf rated tirf‘ with 
groat effect on area^^ where he was massing 
troops to attack our lines. 

About Mdricourt, in the neigh bo lu'hoorl of 


(he siadh of tlial f<»w’n, both of v\ liieh were 
unsueci'ssful. Xrar Arr.is and Ofipy, riorfl:- 
(Msf of that town, north ol Ba >seli«‘uda.ele and 
along the .Menin Knad, tlir Germans eralea- 
v'oured to rush some ‘d our fi'out-line posts, 
hut in all easrs th* y v\t*n? repulsed Isdore 
reaching nur t rcnclics. 

'riu! German version of the two flays fighting 
did FKit flilh*r materially from that of tin* Alli<‘s 
cxccjit with regarfi to the fighting west an<l 
south-west fif Mare<»ing. /.e., tfiwards the VV'elsh 
r.dge, w |j‘*re they elainjffl (hat tlie number of 
prison^'rs had ine!*ea.sf*d f-o oOO. .sidles 

agreed that (hen^ ha<l be<‘u sona^ increase in 
the amount of aitillery fire. I’he same was 
true of the French: lively artillery ^ire in 
Champ.igne ra^ar the Hutto du Mesnil, also in 

219 2 
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\New /yealani otlicial iiliolugrup^t. 

PA.CK-MULHS CAKRYINO GUN-AMMUNITION. 



THE NORTHERN PORTION OF THE 
WESTERN FRONT IN MARCH, 1918. 


ifio rrgiiin ot tin* ('luniiiu' Wood j'JhI 

on the lofl hank of tlio Mouse north of Hill 
On t-lio rest of the lino the <’annonad(' was onl\‘ 
intermit font. 

The Kroiieh on Jannary 1 made a snocossful 
raid in the r(^^ion (M (’oni’ter'on arni bronj^id 
Vmck la’isoiK'is, and oollisions took plao(‘ 
between patrols south of Corheny. On the 
same <lnte tlie Kreneli aviators bronj^ht down 
four (leiinan aeroplanes atnl two otlaa's 
s(‘riously damaged fell in the* oiuany's lim's. 
Our own men disposed of five of the enemy s 
nanhines in af'rial eneonnters with th(^ loss 
of only one of their own. Much artilleiv 
resist rat ioii wnrk w’as earriod out and many 
photographs taken whik' our homb(‘rs dropped 
over 2tt0 bombs on various target, s, ineluding 
an ammunition depot near ('Ourtrai jituI an 
aerodrome at Tngelmiinster. 

The next day no im|)oitant infantry mov(‘- 
ments took place on either side, although 
there was still a good amo\int of artillery 
fire. The weather was frosty and unsuited to 
operations which involved digging in. Infant l y 
raids wore hardly undertaken and the only 
attempts made by the enemy, which were near 
La Bass6e, w’ere driven back and a few prisoners 
were taken by our men. On the 3rd the 
Gennans renewed their endeavours •against the 
Cambrai section of our line. There was a 
considerable augmentation of the volume of 
artillery fire directed against our works, and 
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i^arly in the morning a raid against a Britisli 
post east of Ep6hy was attempted but was 
driven off by machine-gun fire before it reached 
the tlireatenod point. There was also a some- 
what lively action near Cambrai on the borders 
of tlie Canal du Nord which resulted in favour 
of the enemy, our ailvanced posts being forced 
back a short distance. Tlieso constant raids 
and the increased artillery fire plainly indicattMl 
t he desire of t he enemy to come fai thei- foi‘war<l 
from his Cambrai j)osition. inf elligetieo 
gleaned from piisoners all point^xl to a gieat 
German offensive. But the weatluM- was not 
])ropitious for any largt? movenuMit. '\'\\o frost 
was now very severe and held llio country in 
an iron grip. Hnow fell heavily afid this add(‘d 
to the ditlicMilt ies of anvtJerman advaiKM*. Men 
moving over snow wim’c? shown up so elearly 
tliat their movements w<a’o i)l;unly visililc.* 
A good exampli' (►f detiinu'nt to corKtealinenb 
wliieh the white-eo\ ered ground alTordod was 
shown at Passehe!idael(‘. Hen* the ('ikmov had 

* Th<? j^iavc a-* <>im rra.Hoii why lliry wrtu) 

uhln to oar trriop-; on thr i'i'ouikI hrhiiul tho 

Si. QiH'ra ill t^anal on l)«'c,(iTnlM'i' Ith that llioy wore -tiow 
.shirts, whito ni^ht .shirts, wliidi rcndoifMl lh( in mvisiht*. 
No Iti'iti.sh n’[)oi‘t iiK'iitioiis tlii.-;. I'hr tatrinnil was 
!i\a(lr l>y tho Wo) If 'rrl(*):;ra(»h Hi i roan on .la unary I. 


:h>:) 

hnaight up a large uimiher ot tretich mortars 
and placed tliem iu shi‘ll (‘raters Ixdiind his 
front liia^ at a. range tif about 1,000 yaids from 
tlu^ [)osition he wished to hatter. Rut wlnn a 
mortjir was lireil thi' disej»aigi> math' a black 
pateli in front of the piecii which scj elearly 
indicatt'd its position ft) our hatterios and 
machine-guns that tlii'se promptly snuffed it. 
out. Still the report that tlu' ei\ ilian inhahi- 
lants of iiumy \ilhiges hehiiid the (Ji'rmau 
liiK’is W(‘re Ixhng removcMl tt> gist' shi‘lt(*r t-«> 
troops laung l)rouglit up from (In' Russian 
front sersanl ft) sht)w (hat nnivemeiits of a. more 
aggi<'ssi\'e (dmi’a.ett'r wtnihl soon be inatle by 
tin' ( {('rinaiis. Bor a tinn', hoss’esci', the 
wt'ather rent It'ii'i 1 this iMi[)t)ssibli' anti tin* 
infantry light ifig was as a rule miimjioitant, 
but fairly etaistani- tin a. small .^cale. 

On Januai y d a, si iung at lack w as math' tai 
the Rritisli jitisitimi in (In' I liinlenbiirg Line 
to tin; (Nist ot Ridlocjtinrt . Ilt-rt; oin* tro<»|)s 
W't'ie in a etaidoil able posit it»ii in the stitaig 
ilug-tnits which the (h'lnians hinl litriin'ily 
occupied, wln'i'cas the latter Innl tt» (Mailent 
themselves w ith (In; eoinpaiat is’ely ness lino 
tli(‘y liatl ct aiistnielt'i 1 ami in w hii'li t hen' was 
litth' sln'lter tVoni the weal her. fin' idtaeking 
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troop« «lio\vo(l lip (“loarly against tlia snow- 
covorod groiin:! an 1 wciv dealt with sovorely 
by our rifles and tnaehino-giins, so that they 
were only able to seeun* a footing in an un- 
completed sap in front of our first line trench, 
while even from this tliey were driven out by 
a bombing eounter-attaek in the (‘vening. 
The remaindi'i' of the assaulting ])arty had 
to withdraw with lu^avy loss. The (Jerman 
report, with eliaract I'rist ie unt laithfulness, 
described tliis action as a strong reeonnais- 
saiHM^ which was eomplett'ly successful and 
a good many Knglish prisoners w(‘re brought in.’’ 

The exf)erienc(^ of llie KriMich at this time 
was much the sane* as ours. There were 
several sfuall r*aids hut none of any importanci*, 
("xce[)t one on tla^ .‘Ird near Anspach (in Up|>er 
Alsace) which was completeix’ defeated, the 
(lermans losing hea\ily and leaving |)risoners 
an<l a machine-gun l)ehin<l tli(‘m. 'There was 
an int(‘rmitt(ait artilleiy fin' of varying intensity 
on th(' Hi'lgian fi’ont, but nothing calling for 
special notice*. On tla* <ahcr hand thtat* was 
somewhat more' activity in tlie air. On 
January J the weather wus fine and tla* Fr<‘nch 
airmen dropped 7.', tor's of bonilis on tla* 


factories at Kombach and the railway stations 
t)f Metz-Sablons, Confians, Arnaville and 
other points, and also brought dow^i eight 
a<*ropIaiies and a captive balloon wdth a loss 
of only tfiree machines. Our men were also 
aidive and during the day accounted for eiglit 
of the enemy, }>esides taking a number of 
successful photographs of the enemy’s front 
positions and also in his back areas. F'urtliej-, 
two hostile aerodromes, the Ledeghein raihvay 
junction, various hutments near the Mouthulst 
Fori^st and billets south of Lille wc'ie bombf'd. 
Altl lough till* w'(*ather took a turn for the 
worse during the night, JOO bombs w»*rc 
dropjied by our men on th • (Jontrode a 'rodromc 
and five otluTS. Successful expeditions wcri' 
also made against objr*ct ives in t ht* nt‘ighbom - 
hood of M<‘tz at Mai/.ier(*s-l('s-Mctz, tlu* railway 
at Woippy and tiie junction at St. Pri\at. 
lJuring the next day strong winds prcM'iitcd 
long-distance laids, but still our aviators 
mauagi'd to put in a great deal of good work. 
()\('r bombs w(‘r(* dropjx'd on Di'mun 

(north of Cambrai) and on Menin and Koulcrs 
railway station. .Many thousands of i-ounds 
w<‘i’<' fir*ed from lln'ir* maehim^-gun ^ on tin* 
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TROOPS MOVING UP. 


[Oflii iul /Hioto^ral'h. 


t'lioiny’s rnaohinoguM crnplacN'UH'fitH an<l <m 
Iiirt tionclu's. I’hey brought down 10 of his 
airmon wliilo losing only fiv'o of thoir own 
maohiiios. d'he Naval Air Korco nhdod (Ihis- 
tellos acM’odroino and dro])|)(‘d lonny Ixnnhs 
among the sheds and Inhldings without loss, 
while the P'reneh brought down li\’(* hostile 
machines. During the night of .hmuaiy 4 5, 
although the sky was eo^'e^ed with low clouds 
and visiV)ility was in consefjiu'ucM bad, oui- 
pilots were able once mon* to l)omb the factories 
and railway communications near Maizien^s- 
les-Mct/ and other targets of Tuilitary importance 
in tlie neighbourhood and t^) accomf)lish tlu'ir 
work without losing a single machiia*. TIh^ 
next day the weather allowed but lift dying ; 
still some useful work was done. Half a ton 
of bombs wero dropped and som(‘ h, 000 rounds 
fired from our aeroplanes at the enemy’s troops 
and other largils D\iring the ensuing night 
the weather was a little better again, and our 
men wero able to drop half a ton of bombs on 
Hamegnies-Chin aerodromr* and other targets. 
The neighbourhood of Metz was also \'isit-ed 
once more ; a ton of bondvs was di’opped on 
Conflans station and sidings, where a largi* (*xf plo- 
sion was causer! and a fire stai ted. CoiircelJes 
station, also, received half a ton of exj)losivos 


TIm- ( •crmans hici nc\f‘i‘ hc(*n (piitc ••in)tcntcd 
with their position in h’ont of ^’pl•cs, where 
our tif'iulu's now owrlookt'd theirs, and 
emphasi/ed their \ iews by naae or less ('o?i- 
tinuous artillery fire, \ ar\'ing in power. boi’ 
instance, on the 7th fhert* was atj ineiease in 
iiit<*nsity end this wa> foll«'wed hy an infant ly 
iai<l south west of ^'pi-es. whieh wa- lepnlsed 
with eonsiderahle loss hy <ajr infantiy and 
machine gnn lire, 'The a<‘ti\'ity in the ('amhrai 
section was also maintained ati I the (lerinaiis 
made a lo<*al attack eo\ »‘r(' I hy flame t hrowei ^ 
against ratr tienehc’^ east (»f lhiIle«'onrt . At 
first t hey snee«‘eilr( I in LMi/»ing a footirjg, l)ut a 
<*(aint(‘i’ at I aek dno e tliem completely out and 
re estahlish(‘(| the line. I'lighlceii (aisoners wei-e 
l(‘ft in <.>ur hands. 'The (Jerman olVu-ial \ ersini 
(»f this incident inns as follow, s: “.After a 
short artillery prepiuat if at l*aiglis)j storming 
columns ruslicfl foiwaifl at o.llO p.ni. on a 
fioiiL of <>tfO yards t<i attack our forward 
positions east f.f Ihillecfairt . Undci* <»ur fini 
and in liand to liaml fighting the cmany W'cro 
repulsed with l)ea\y looses. A great many 
Knglish dfa<l an* lying l>cfor(^ our cmtangli^- 
ments.” It will h(> serai that the two accountfl 
arc radically •liffcrcnt. The Germans made uh 
tlic assailants, and it is liardly ncccsHttry to 
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THE FRENCH FRONT IN MARCH, 1918. 


sjiy that, ac(i()r(ling to thoin, wo worn drivoo 
back witli lioavy lossos. 

Tlioro was at iliis time a striking rovolji- 
tion inado in a (Jonnan wiroksss ri'port from 
th('ir Kastorn front.. It was in tlio shapo of a 
wiroloss mossago from tho Russian Co\’(‘rnmont 
comt)Iaining that “ mon [(Joi’inan soldiors] 
up to tho ago of 115 wore oontrary to tlu^ con- 
ditions of tlio Armistioi' bc'ing withdrawn for 
tho West (Til front.” Ifoi e was om^ rnoro 
oxainpio of tlio value (l(‘rmany jilacod on 
agroomonts. It was undoubtedly true, and 
was a proof, inonHiver, of tho lUTi'ssity they 
felt for oon('(^nt rating all availabk' power on 
tho Wost.orn front. I^y the early part of 
February seven divisions from the Ruhsiin 
front had bt'cai identitifMl in Franco, besides 
very many mcai brought over to fill gaps in the 
divisions alr(*ady there. 


The position on the Fienoh portion of the 
lino was mueli tfu^ sana*, artilkuy fire varying 
in force, small |)atrol fights and infant ly raids. 
On t)ie evM'iiing of .January 7, how<W(‘r, a more 
important ineidi'iit occurred. In the W rxwre, 
n(_*ar »Seiche|)ivy, our Ally carri(‘d out a raid 
on a larg(‘ scale which wms compl(‘t(‘ly successful. 
French troops p(*neli'atod on a front of l,()Oh 
yards into fta^ (h'rmari d(*f('ne('s and thou 
|)ro(.5eeded to destroy tlie trenehos and dug-outs. 
.After doing this thorouglily (hey nduriKMl to 
their own lines, bringing back 178 prisoiuTs, 
including one ofheor and 13 non-commission(*d 
offic<a*s, besick's a considerable numbf'r of 
machine-guns and treiu^h-mortars. Tho (Herman 
versimi did not much dilTer from the French, 
although it magniriod the raid into a serious 
assault, the result of which was that ” the 
enemy ]>en(*t rated our line' of posts: the* 
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uttonpt to gain grcnmd beyond them broke* 
elowii.” As the French were merely raiding 
tins account is obviously untrue. 

January 8 was quiet. The weather laid bcH'n 
))ad for some days, and on this day a blizzard 
sw(q)t over Flanders and Nortliern Franco ; 
snow fell heavily and rendered conununications 
vory difficult and prevented any seiLous 
operations. A Cerniau attack succeeded in 
entering two of our a(lvau<‘(*<l posts north of 
the Ypres-Staden railway, but was immediately 


springlike. A strong west wind seaxed to dry 
the ground to some exti iit, hut it was still (juUe 
nnsmted for maiueuMing ovia- on any large 
scale. Tlu^ improv(‘d \isihility rual>led our 
airmen to do a c<'r(aiii amount of useful work 
notwithstanding the strcngih and unfavomahle 
direction of tlu^ wind.-** Many bombs wen, 
drofipt'd on the Cermans’ billels and KMt i,ii ,i 
large ammunilion dump n(*ar leaders. Huts 
and many ot their treuehes won* subjee|e<l to 
machine-gun lire. Among t ho tai g. ts at tack, ‘d 



WINTEK SPORT NEAR THE LINES. 


[OtficHl graph. 


<hiven out again. On the French front there 
wero a few small affairs, but with this excei>t ion 
there was nothing to re]:)ort. 

The next few days were of the same unevent- 
ful character ; artillery tiro was more or less 
intense an<l there were small local cncourit<*rs, 
but under the weather conditions — it b<*gan to 
snow again on the 10th — it was o)>\'ious tliat 
neither on the giotind nor in tla* air was it 
possible to conduct serious ojierations. W'heii- 
ever a few hours’ better conditions ennblr‘d 
our men to take the air tliey did sr». On 
the morning of the 10th niNuly two tons of 
bombs were dropped on an ammunition dump 
near Courtrai. On the 13th there was a 
favourable change ; although the weather still 
continued variable it was at times quite 


was a yiarty of tlic enemy ,‘ngaged in putting 
out a (ire; many won, hit and tfic mr*n scat- 
t,‘i‘cd, leav ing tli,‘ lii’o I,, hum itself out. N*\ on 

h<»stile machirn's were clashed and tlueo otla'j.s 
<hivcn down out <>f control. I hreo of oiir 
aviators failed to ]•cturn. ()ur ant i -aircint t 
guns lironglit dow n r,!),' of tlic enemy machines 
hehind om* lines, tlie pilot l)eing ca])ture<l. 
Ouring (die night of t ho 13th 14th w e ,lro))jM‘(l 
bombs on Ibaders and Menin and all eau* 
machines ret urned in safety. A tew small laids 
were made hy !»oth sid,‘s w ithout any jiai tieulr. 
result. A jiroof of tlu, effieiiMu^y of out a\ iaf,»is 
was seen by tbe fact that tb»* Oermans with- 

♦ AvifcUofs like n \v})irli is will) tbejii Oil tln il 

j,,,irfi,‘V. tteiM’i' H wind we.', fii\’ourHl)lt* lo 

tilt* ,*n«'ruy iukI unfavomalil,' to ve. 
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drow an a(?rodromo near Pa^^chendaele to a 
|)oiut 6J milo8 farther back. Oiir artillery 
doubtless contributed to this, but it scenis 
certain that the main reason was that it was 
constantly bombed from th<* air. Nav’al air- 
craft on this date bombed a dump near Engel, 
north-west of Ttiourout, with good effect and 
all the maehiTU\s t!ame back in safety. The 
Erench air report issiied on .Januaiy 12 stated 
that in the first 10 days of Januaiy 15 (Jcr- 


did not like the job, as they received so much 
attention from our snipers. During one of om 
raids a document was captured which boK 
testimony to the cfhcieney of our gunners, li 
gave an instance where 18 out of 24 howitzers in 
a Gorman Brigade were put out of action by 
our counter-battery fire. Tt stated that oui 
gas-.shells interfered seriously with the jDringiiij^ 
up of ammunition and also with the remi>val of 
batteries. This often led to the k^ss of guns. 



man aeroplaiu^s and one captive balloon had 
bt‘eri brought down besid('s 12 other machines 
seen to go down in the enemy’s lines, the 
dt'struction of which though proliable was not 
absolutely certain. 

On the 14th the milder weather dejmrted 
and snow took its |)Iace, covering the ground 
some inches deep. The same small raids w^er© 
carried on Iw both sides, but were of little 
vnilue, and so far as the enemy was concerned 
were costly. German prisoners taken by us 
stated that the infantry only received their 
orders for raiding a few hours liefore they were 
to start and that no officers went wdth them. 
The flame-throwers, they comf)lained, w ere oidy 
of a light type, and the Prussian Pioneers 
(equivalent to our Sappers) who carried them 


Presumably the teams were killed by the 
gas. 

Early on the 1 5th the Germans marie a strong 
raid attack which was repulsed north-east of 
Armentieres. The previous night we raidinl 
the enemy’s trenches north of Lens, destroyeil 
some of his dug-outs and took some prisoners 
and a machine-gun. On the French front the 
Germans attacked the Chaurne Wood position 
on a front of about 200 yards. The greater 
part of the assaulting troops were broken up 
by the French fire and only a few Germans 
succeeded in reachitig the defences ; those 
who penetrated were at once thi’ust back by 
counter-attack. The French made a raid on 
the German lines near Badonvillers and 
brought back some 20 prisoners. For the 
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next throe days there was nothing special 
to report. 

The usual artillery fire went on, and a good 
deal was directed on Arruentieres. For two 
veais this town had been repeatcMlly sluOhvi, 
but now the (Jermans set to work deliberatt‘ly 
to destroy it. Quarter by (piarter, street by 
street, tho town was systematically boin- 
l)ard(Ml in mere wantonness. Not a house' was 
untouched, Tuany were rent asundc'r, it'vealing 
turiiiture and Jiousehold jiossessions, which 
their owiau’s had had to leave behind them, in 
a mixed up hea;) of destructuai. Many hundreds 
(»f women and children were killed or wounded 
by shell-fire or |)oison-gas. 

'Phe battle-area alt ogether presented 1 lie most 
eom|)lete desolation, being cliurned by the 
heavy shells into a s(*a, of mud in which it was 
always difiicult and sometimes im|)ossibh‘ to 
move. \N’e had mamxgcHl to a small ext<>nt to 
raid through it, and so had the (lermans; 
they had l>een very ptu'sistent and un- 
successful in their (‘udeavours to obtain a 
footing our advanced ()osts near (loudberg, 
not far from I’assciuaidaele. Tlu're, in th(‘ 
neighbourhood of Ypres and also round (Vun- 
brai, it was |)lainly evident that the enemy 


wislu'd to find out our dis]>ositinns with a \ iew 
to possibh' advances. V})ri*s and the noiih 
were p(»ints at which Iht'sc' could h(‘ favotuably 
undertaken, t’anibrai was anothi'r. Phe (dei- 
inans thoroughly appreciated the djmg<'i’ nf an 
advance from Deuai and (’amluai. 

Onr airmen had a successful daylight raid 
into (lermany on .lanuary PI and another 
during the night. 'Plu' fiist was din'eled 
against Kailsrulu', the capital of lladen, and 
the head(piart<rs of fh<‘ lllli ({erman Armv 
t'or|)s. 'I'he station with its buiMings aitd 
sidings fornuTig tlie main railway junction in 
tlie <-enln‘ of th(' (own, togrther with railway 
work.^liops, tln' munition faetorit's an<l also 
th(‘ smaller railway junctions, were all heav ily 
b(anl>ed. 'Phe effisds obtainecl were sei- ’ 
good, a large tire was started in the factories 
alongside' tlu' railway and much destru<‘tion 
causr'el, as photographs takc'n after the raid 
showe'd. Our bombing formation was subji'cled 
to a very heavy but futik' ant i-aireratt lin*. 
and (hrinan aeroplanes also attacked <air 
aviators l)ut eompleti'ly without success, as 
idl onr machines n'tnrned in safety. I he 
second raid was dire<*tcd against, t in' stcelworl.s 
:!t d'liionville. midway bi'twi'cn Puxemhuig 
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MUDDY AND TIHFD, BUT 

nri<l wliero a ton of bombs was drop^Mal 

with good cffoct. It had boon |)roviously 
uttiickod by Mi(' Fnaich on many occasions and 
gnuit- damages done to the important fnrnaces 
and steel mills there. Aft<*r carrying out this 
nsefnl work, our airnuai went on and droppe<l 
half a ton of bombs on two of tin* railway 
junctions near Metz, making the fourth attack 
on this area since lh(‘ begiiming of January. 

On the night of January Iti 17, in spite of 
very bad weather, bombs were again dropped 
on important raihvay sidings near Jienisdorf (30 
miles south-east of Metz) and also on tho 
railroarl south of Metz. 

Up to tlie 22n(l there was no marked or 
new feature in the hostilities. The British 
Ypres defences were re|Hnitedly bombarded 
and Lens also was an object of attention for 
the (Jerrnafi guns. Both sides carried out 
small raids. A new feature of aerial warfare 
^lad bc('n by this time thoroughly W’t*ll- 
developed in the shape of wlnit our men 
described as “ ground -strafing ” -f.e., they 
acted against the Uermans on the groun<l in 
their trenches atul fighting positions. The 
method luid bet^n introduced by British aviators 
and liad become more and more a feature of 
their work. The enemy fliers copied our men in 
this resjiect, but the enemy got as good as he 
gav^o in this direction, and a very great deal 
more besides. Our machines went over enemy 
territory in every direction, and for far greater 
distances behind the lines than tlie German 


QUITE COMFORTABLE, 

airman usually ^'enfu^ed. Thus a pilot and 
obs<‘rver liuide a flight along the whole of a 
(iernuui Army Corps front at a height of 
300 ft., and afterwards made four ‘‘ ground- 
st rating" trills, tiring over 2,000 rounds and 
drop|)ing 10 bombs. At one j)oint thc'y engaged 
enemy troops, causing many easualtjes with 
laillets and bombs, from a height of 40 ft. 
'riiese taedics were carried out not only against 
the enemy trenches and batteries, but against 
hutinents and camps far ov^er his lines. Trains^ 
stations, ammunition dumps, transport, and 
troops anywhere on the march received these 
visitations. From 5,000 to 10,000 roumls were 
often fired in a day and from two to three tons 
of bombs dropy3ed on s\utable targets from th(> 
air. The result was— and it convoys far more 
than mere figures of ammunition ex|:)enditurt^ 
can do — that for many miles behind the 
German lines transport and troops dartMl not 
mov^e by day. The enemy had come to accept 
the inevitable and to recognize that the 
punishment they would have had to endure 
from the air was too severe, and so postponed 
their movements until dark. The same was 
to a great extent the case with their workifig 
purti(»s. 

Our artillery observation machines continued 
to render their customary good service ; the 
full value was not always known among our 
troops, and could, indeed, only be ascertained 
if our air-w’ork failed, and our counter-battery 
work stt)p|)ed or slackened. Pilots and 
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observers often put in long hours, .snatehing 
every mornont the weatlier luight p(*nuit. 
Among instances which may be mentioned 
was ono where a pilot and ol)server fiew for 
three hours and 40 minutes, ranging the guns 
on to a group of hostile batteries, and la'ing 
thus instrumental in destroyirig and damaging 
their guns aral pits. Anollu'r eonple thav ami 
observed for four hours, and auodier for flire(‘ 
and a occasion, ou<^ of our 

navetnues got the range of a lu^iU’y battery s(» 


lire; aiul rail heads wen* knoeked alxait.'*’ 
Vartieular atteuliou was peid to tli(‘ aerodroinos 
which Jiousi'd (lie (Jot ha kaigslistauee raidt'is. 
Mild on se\(*ral oeeasjoiis destriietiuu to sheds 
ami maeliines was eniised. On (hr other liaiid, 
oiu* of llu'ir !)ig Ijomhers was l»roiight- down l>y 
aul i-aireiaft lire, and w as forei'd to land in 
our lines, its eu'W »»f Ihiee nii'U lieing mnde 
prisoners. An everlleni rxanipk' ol (he jihiek 
of a pilot lies (o tlir I’rrdit ot one ol oin* niglit 
hoinhers. 4'lie machine was hil )>>• “ Archie 
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AIR-RAID ON KARLSRUHE ON JANUARY 14, h. 1918: A BOMB l ALLING. 
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effectively that our giiimers obtained a large, 
number of direct hits, and caused thrcc 
explosions and two firc.s in the battery position. 
During ono day 65 enemy batteries won' 
obsorvod, with the result that live guns and 
pits were destroyed, 16 more severely damaged, 
and 19 explosions and 16 (ires were cunsdl 
On the same day 61 hostile batteries wen- 
located and reported to our gunners. 

Bombing operations continued by day and 
night almost without interruption Le., when- 
ever weather permitted. Tlio heavy gnu 
positions far behind the enemy's linos hiul large 
bombs dropped ou them iri daylight uit i 
satisfactory re.sults ; trains were hit and set on 


fire while on its outward journey with a full 
load of bombs, fragineiilH of the shell injiiruig 
a main spar and aileron and tearing away 
parts of the lower plane of a wing. 'I'lie pil-l. 
'loweviT, managed to carry on, found his 
objective, dropfKsl his bombs on it. an.l ret iirned 
to his aerodrome. It is not always the men 
whoso deeds reeeivo the most attention that 
,|o the Is-st woVk. There were many men who 
had eaeh brought down anything up to a .lo/,e„ 

enemy machines, and altlimigh these imlividi^ls 

. A raillH'iMl is die P™at when, troops aa.l slor.-s 
„r,. .lotraineU for coaveyma-o onwanl by road. II .s 
ol,vio,B that tliare -wilt alaavs Is, an acouiaulalion ol 
Stores there ami very often ef Irooix. 
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wore iK^vor h *ar(l of by the public and iiardly 
by anyone out8ide tlieir own squadronn, y(‘t it 
was largely to th(< efforts of such men that 
enemy observers were stopj)ed from corning 
over our line's, while our machines patrolled and 
w'orked over tii<4 lines of the enemy. Our anti- 
aircraft gunners had ra|)idly iiiereasi'd their skill, 
doubtk’SH because of t heir prael ieeon live t argets 
and the number of (he enemy brought down 
by anti-aircraft tin' had certainly become larger. 

During all this period the run of exents on the 
I/'reneh fi’ont laid been much the same. Artillery 


On the afternoon of the 23rd an event of 
some importance took place on the northern 
extremity of the Allied line near Nieuport. 
An intense bombardment was directed against 
an advanced portion of the line east of Nieuport 
town, held by French troops. The line was 
then rushed by the 0(*rmans, but they wen^ 
soon turned out again. The next day the 
enemy succeofled in capturing a few prisoners 
in an encounter south-west of 8t. Quentin and 
wi'st of La Basse(\ and we took some north-west 
of that plac(‘. The (Jerrnan version was that a 


IRENGH MOBILE ANTI-AIKCKAFT MOTOR-GUN. 



Iirt‘, small raids, but nothing on a larg(^ scalr'. 
3Mie most notable raid was east of the (’aloime 
trench, near Les Fparges (south-east of \'(‘rdun); 
the raiders peru't rated on the Kith deeply into 
the (Jerrnan lines and came back unharmed. 
On the 21st anotla'r raid was carried out against 
the (Jerrnan lines at- T^e Kour-de-Paris, from 
which three machine-guns and lo prisoners 
were obtained. Then on January 20 the French 
anti-aircraft guns shot downi three German 
tw^roplanes and four more were driven tlown 
behind their owm lines as the result of combats 
with French aaiators. Altogi'ther between 
January 11 and January 20 the French official 
reporter stated that 10 (h'rman aeroplanes 
w'ere brought down and four more than hod 
previously been reported had been destroyed 
between Januai'y 1 and January 10, raising the 
number for this period to 1 9. On the 24th two 
more were destroye<i, one of wliich was due to 
anti-aircraft guns. 


great »nany prisoners were brought back as th<' 
result of suec(‘ssful reconnaissances. Artillery 
fire on the 2r>th became rather more vigorou.s, 
espiM'ially in the Carnbrai sector, Bailleul and 
Poeleapelle. 

Sir Douglas Haig’s coininunique of January 22 
reported that the (fermans had that morning 
raided one of our four posts south of St. 
Quentin. By this time the length of our 
line had been extended to the Oiao. The 
movement had been carried out very quietly 
uruier cover of the bad w^eather tliat had 
prevailed, and was only discovered by the 
Germans when they attempted a raid, as they 
Ijelieved against the French, on the 25th. We 
had at Christmas, 1916, taken over the French 
battle-line on tlie Somme and a little more. 
In the fighting which follow^ed the Battle of 
the Somme, the British lino was brought up 
to w’itliin one mile north-west of St. Quentin 
by the capture of the village of Fayet. The 
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French wore about the .same distance from the 
town " on the south, at Gauchy, and when 
operations wore susperuied in this s(K-tor, their 
line ran in a south easterly direction to th<^ 
forests of Coney and St. (Johain. After a 
heavy artillery fire the Gerrnafis raid<‘d a 
l^ritish post east of Loos and captured four 
of our men, and the same niglit we look a few 
Germans near liens. 

For the remainder f)f tlp‘ montli so fa.r as 
a,rtillery tire and infantry raids wc^n* eoneernr‘<L 
tliero was no elamge to note. Cambnii was 
still a centre of attraction to th<‘ enemy, as 
also was the neij^hhonrhood of \'pr«'s. In 
the latter region one of our patrols was ea.pt lin'd 
on the night of the 27th 2St h. and on the 
20th we made a sueei'ssful rasl aga nst a, 
German post to the north-(*ast of liavriiieourt 
a,nd a little to the south of the Bapaume- 
(kiinbrai road and killed or captured a number 
of the garrison. In an encounter biawec'u 
patrols near liullecourt we captured a machine- 
gun and inflicted some loss on tlie (u c'iny. 

There was a considera.bh>! iii(n*eas(' in air 
activity during the last part ot *lannary owing 
to the weathiT, which became l)ett(‘r though 
still uncertain. A German bombing plane 
was brouglit down luair BTils ’am]). east ot 


Dunkirk, an<l the co'u of threi^ tdliceis and 
one man <*aptured, on it s n't urn from an 
attempt to bomb that town on the Ittth. 
On the 2bt h good visil)ility I'liabh'd onr aero- 
planes to (^bsor\c for tho artillery all day and 
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HOW THE FOKWAKD GUN Ob A NIGHT 
BOMBING MACHINE IS USED. 


to tak(' many jihot ogiaphs ; b«»nibs were 
dropped and tlii' (Jerman Ireia'hi's brought, 
under machine gun tire. 'Die lU'xt day then^ 
was rain, but on th.‘ 22n.l there came a greet 
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pkepakino for a bombing expedition. 
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improvement in the weather and sopie smart 
work was done ; seven Orrnan machines 
were smashed and two others driven dow n out 
of control, and an observation balloon set on 
fire. VVe lost two of om* aeroplanes. Some 
400 V)Oinl)H were dropped on billi'ts round 
lioulers and Merdn and on a largo dump near 
(Vjurtrai and some other targets. Tlie ni'xt 
(lay there was but little done owing to the 
\^<^t, l>ut on tlie night of the 24tJi aerodronu's 
n(‘ar Oourtrai and Ghent w’(a*(^ bojiibed and 
})illets near Holders, without loss to us. 

After the tlaiek morning mist on 11 m‘ iMItli 
luid cleared, there was again great a<-tivity 
in tlie air. Muclx work was d(mo for the 
artillery, the large raihvay sidings at (V)urtrai 
iUid the enemy’s billets at Koiilers u (tc ]a>mb(‘d, 
as well as other tn-rgcds. Hard tigliting took 
j)lac(5 all along tlie line, tlie results being 
gr(‘a,tly in our favour. dVn hostik' aeroplanes 
^\(‘ro brought down and six others driven 
dow’u out of control. One of our machines was 
missing. 

On the nig'it of the 2r>th-2tUh our night- 
flying squadrons were active as soon as it was 
<lark, their activity continuing until about. 

.‘J a.m., wheii a very heavy mist s(‘t in and 
rendered flying impossible. During the fiia^ 
period of the night over (‘ight tons (d bombs 
were dropped by us, sevn^ral pilots doing two 
trips. Five of the enemy’s large aerodromes 
in the neighbourhood of (fheiif. wcn^ bomlied 
and also billets in the vdeinity of Douai. Over 
1 tjO bombs were dropped on a new' aerodrrun(‘ 
west of Tournai. All of our machines nduria d. 
At the same time other flights raided into 
Germany. Bombs wore dropiiied on lactories 
and on the riv^er docks at Mannheim, d'he 
barracks and railway station at Trm'cs, the 
steel works at Tliionville and the stat ions at 
Saarbriickon and Oberbillig near Treves were 
also attacked. The latter tinvn suflered 
severely, many explosions and a large fire 
being caused there. 

Oiv January 26 there was, at first, very 
little activity in the air owing to the dense mist. 
After this cleared the usual observation was 
earried on. Courtrai and Koulers were bombed ; 
in the air encounters wo were very sma'cssful, 
• driving down 16 macliines while only one oi oni*s 
was lost. During the fine j^eriod of the ensuing 
night — t.r., up to 3 a.m.— some pilots in 

two trips dropj^d no loss than eight tons of 
liombs. Five large aerodromes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghent were dosed and also billets 


near Douai. and a new aerodrome' of 

Tournai reci'ivi'd ItUf bombs. At alxmt mid- 
day on till' 27(b tile railway station and 
coinmunieat ions at Trexes were IxaubiMl, but 
a hi'av'y mist over tlu' objective prevonted our 
pilots from obs(‘r\'ing tlie «‘\aot< loealiou of the 
bursts. All our macliines roturned .sah ly-. 

.lanvuuy 28 was a v rry fine <lay, an<l our 
aviators took advanlagt* (.>f it to <lo a great heal 
of j)hotogra])by and also bomhing, Houk'rs, 
Meniii, and an aerodiome near 'rouruai were 
cU‘alt with, and a good deal of '‘ground 
siraliug*’ was rallied out. 

On till' 2‘.Mh naval airmm bombed the 
t'(>olkerk(‘ aerodrome iioi t h ot Brngt's an<l 
di<l great damage fins were eauseel and 
buildings destioyed. N'otw it list am ling poor 
visibility, sonu* close W(»rk VNas also done 
by the Army maehiner., and a good deal ot 
fighting took plaee v\ith tlu* eiiemy. 'rwelve 
of the enemy niaeliines snait down ami an 
observation balloon was set on lire. Thiougln 
out t b(* night the (Imnums weii* very aetiva^ 
against us, dropping many homlis on our 
forward ari'as while (air men actively attacked 
hostiU? billets and coiiummieat ions. Day attr*i- 
day, night aftej* night, our gallaul aviators 
gave the enemy no peace, ddiey had Iho- 
ronghly ohtaimal a superiority in th(“ aii‘ ami 
caused desf^ruet ion far in ('xeess ot anything 
the Germans were alile to infliet on us. 

During tliis p(*rio(l from .hmuai'V 21 to th(‘ 
('iid of the month the Kivm h had Ix'en eanying 
cait raids and de aling witli eoimfer raids. In 
Alsace, on tin' Mmise, alxait Heims and m 
(:ham|)agm' tiny took pnsoneis and d<‘s(roy(*d 
trenches. rix'ir hoinbei’s liad also been active. 
On tlie 27t}i one s(|nadron droi)p«‘d six t«ais of 
bombs on tlx' railway near ('onfiaris, the 
faeteaies near St. Hrivat and on several aviatiem 
gi’oumls. 

The German uir report of .Tanunry 2t) com- 
plained that Kreneli aiiineii made attacks on 
th(dr hospitals. “Several limes dining llx^ 
month of D(e(‘inher tliey diejiped bombs on 
t)u. hospital buildings of Ih^tlxl and (hiring 
till' ast fe.v lays they liave attacked the taidd- 
ings of Lubry (cast of Gonllnns).” The asser- 
tion was a deliberate misstatement, and came 
with a partieiilarly ill-gnue from tlie fiermans. 
So far back as August, HH7, the (diarg(‘ was 
made against German ainmai that “ they are 
ii(*vv deliberately selecting our hospitals and 
clearing stations for attack.’’ TVoof of the 
charge was furnished by the British and on 
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A ROYAL FLYING CORPS BOMUINCJ SQUADRON: MACHINES LINED UP ON AN 

AERODROME. 


(lifforrrit oorasioiiH ))y the French Ministry ol 
War in its oiVwM cominuniffifei. The (Jerinans 
made systematic attacks on hospitals and 
clearinji stations, using ])oth explosive and 
inc(*ndi»iry bombs. On one occasion, at least, 
tlu\y nTnriKMl at a low altitude, and fired with 
tlanr machine-guns on those engagt^d in rescuing 
wounded men from hospital slietls, in t lu^ dis- 
trict behind Verdun, which luul been sta ablazt* 
by tln'ir ifieendiary bombs. 

d’he commencement of Februaiy showe<l tio 
alteration in tlu^ sit nation ; t lu* snme sus|)eiHled 
animation in the ground operations, the same 
(Miterprist? in the air, wtuit on as before. Armies 
of the huge size employed are so absoIuU'ly 
de|)4‘nd(‘nt 4)n their communications for the 
supply of the enormous amounts of ammunition 
consumed and the voist stort^s of food, clot hing, 
(dc. needed, that winter had a sIowing-<lown 
influence on the progress of opiaations. Hail- 
ways could bring the material up from the 
back areas of war to within a C4a*t-ain distance 
of the frotit, but then their places had to be 
taken by the small trench railways and auto- 
mobile columns. Now both of thes<4 were 
alTectod l)y bad weather, the railway beds 
were injuretl by wet, became unstable, and 
were then difticult to repair ; tlie progress of 
the mc)tor lorries was seriously hampered by 
the roads, which rapidly broke up under the 
heavy traflfle and alternate frost and thaw. 
Hut while progress on the ground was, thus 
hindered, the air was free to our aviators. 


They could comrentiate their (dtorts against 
the railway mechanism, dest roy stations, tracks 
and bridges, all of whi(d\ were much hardri- 
to r4‘pair wlaai the weather made work 
diflimit. Moreov’or, the road trailic wa- 
peculiai’ly open to attack from above, convoys 
of waggons could be bombed, machine-gun fiiv 
brought to bear on them, killing and woundiez 
driv'crs and demoralizing their organizations. 
As the number of aero|)lanes inert'ased and the 
]>ilots by practice became more and mor(‘ 
expert and more and more daring, the [)art 
plave<l by the attack fiom the air became 
greater and greater. The cav^alry of the air 
luul |)ract ii ally taken over the reconnoiti iTig 
duties of the cavalry of the land, and in 
future, it seemed, tlie latter would act more 
as a support to the former, bringing up 
men and guns to complete and consolidat<* 
the adv^antages gained. 

The de.scription of tlie aeroplane work durii g 
January already sliow.s how gr^^atly its power 
ami range had increased and proved it to be a 
very serious factor in all military operations, 
especially as it could be carried on when 
movement on the ground was restricted by 
physical conditions. The influence of the new 
arm had also been much increased by the 
ilitelligent part it had taken in actual infantry 
operations. If in the autumn of 1914 a prophet 
had predicted that aeroplanes would fly but a 
few feet above the enemy’s lines and pour 
machine-gun fire on liis trenches and infantry 
formations, he would have received the pro- 
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vorbiiil fat-G of propliGts until (hoir predict ions 
coino true. 

Tho Ainorican troops by tliis tiuiG won* 
taking part in holding the Allied trenclies. On 
tlio UiHt (lay of January a position garrisoned 
by them on the French front was [>nt nnd(*r a 
lieavy artillery fii’e and raided shortly after 
sunrifie during a heavy fog. Two nuni were 
k.lled and four wounded, one was earrit'd off 
a prisoner. It is to be liopf'd that his fate was 
a more kindly one than that which overtook 
a comrade on an earlier oceasi(»n, as d(‘scrib(Ml 
in tho following rorfinain : 

AmioKH AN KeADqI. AKTKRS, KkaN('I,. Dorrmln r 25. 

A bnlh'liii f'onuuutii(*at(Ml umlly (u-<lay ti) )ill iitii( 
(!(iminHn(iors of Iho Ainorican Aimy, to ihoir moo, jumI 
posttid on thi> bullet boards, (l(‘srrib<‘s tlu' savny:r 
bnitulity iu wliifh 1V (k'rituiUH indulged wliru tho 
AriKU’i trno ln's wm rablod. It vva-i as follows : — 
Aftt'r a raid by (« tuaiis on oiio of (ho troiu-la^s 

ht^Id l)y .'\ii\rriaan oops a lone sontry of 

Infantry was found with his throat <*uf fnan oar 
to oar. Ho had ho(Mi surpriso(t liy an «»vorwhohium» 
forco of (k‘riaa!iH and iuu-<t hav^t* Ix'on so killod aftor 
capture. 

Sucli brutality is familiar tf) ol<l sohiicrs who havo 
sorv^isl against sava;.'os in tho Philippino cioiipai^rn. 

At the beginning of tlie year the AnuTican 
f(jr(;e in France liad develop(Ml into etaisidcrablc 
numV)crs. The work connected with Iht' trans- 
fK>rt of n»en and material from tht' l/nited 
States to Fnropo was on a most g gantic scale. 
At the French ports of doharkation, men and 
munitions of war, etpiipnumt, mat('rials for 
replacements, and food suppli<'s won^ btu'ng 
landed niglit and day. In the interior of France 
wore tlie American Army eatnf}s full of waiting 
soldiers who liad been coming overstuis siiuN' 
the June before, and for whom vast anuinnts 
of equii^ment and material were nsjuiivd. This 
hiul been brought over tlu^ Atlantic in sah'ty 
largely in British ships convoyed and safe- 
gtiarded by thf( British Navy aid(*d by that 
of the United States. The .‘{,000 miles ot 
ocean traversed was only half the distaiu^e 
t-o which we were aeenstonied in sending 
troops and supplies either to the Cape or India, 
but eveti in tho height of the South Afiicun 
War, when precautions had to be taken in ease 
of hostilities by other Euro|)ean Powers, tli*' 
danger was infinitesimal compared with that 
threatonod in 1917 and onw'ard by (rt*nnair 
submarines. Yet such was th(?> perfection of 
the convoy arrangements that the ojw^ ration 
was conducted practically without loss. 

Several Frtaich seaports had neces.sarily to lae 
employed as bases. The material to be denlt 
with may be considered under four heads. 


I ii^t tluM(* WMs the food and foragt' snj»p|y 
I li(‘ soeoiiil coiisistcd nt (*( piipnuMit , such as 
sho(‘s, l)hink('ts and clothing. In tb(‘ third 
( las.-siticat ion wciv sik’U articles as wiigoiis, 
nx(vs and sIiom Is, etc. 'Du' fourth inchuhMl all 
articles not incidental to the ('< jnipin(*iit of 
troops, but n('C(‘ssarv for Injtmcnts and shclt(*r, 
such as t(‘nts, sandbags with which to build 
br(*ast works and const met dug-outs, timb(‘i , 
ammunition and rcsi'rvc small arms and 
ordnance. I heu' Wds als»> all that was iummIimI, 
sucli as s((‘(d girders and w'<t«Kl, for lli(> con- 



AN OBSERVATION BAI.I.OON FALLING 
IN FLAMES. 
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A HEAVY HAUL 

Hf ruction of warehouses to hold tlio supplies, 
and long piles and other material for the extra 
(piays at siuiport-s at which to unload the 
American cargo ships. 

The set^ne along tho wharves at one of the 
seaports during the unloading of freight for 
tht^ ^Xj’iny by night from a score of traris[)orts 
forme<l a. striking pictiire : Five miles of trans- 
ports stretching along illuminated docks; the 
lights and shadows thrown upon the face of the 
still \\ater of the liarbour outside the line of 
freight carriers, ^hile a bright moon shone 
overhead; tho creu-king of iminy electric-driven 
cranes ; the familiar songs of gangs of lu'gro 
dock-hands imported from the levees of the 
Mississippi liiver ; the dull Sounds of lieavy 
freight from the holds of the ships dropping 
upon the concrete fpia\Ts, and tho incessant 
rumble of hundreds of hand trucks bumping 
their way into the covered warehouse's. 

d'his is the business side of war, the sid(» wo 
do not r(‘ad much about in the newspapers. 
Yet it is as necessary, if not more necessary, 
than the landing of iiK'n, for a quarter of a 
million troops receiving supplies regiilarly 
from the rear are of far greater value in a 
campaign than a million who do not so recewo 
them. Xoi only had America to find men, but 
she had also to maintain them in the field with 
food, clothing and ammunition, and to fulfil tho 
thousand and one needs of a modern army. All 
or nearly all that was requin?d had to be 
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ACROSS COUNTRY. 

brought from tho mother co\intry. In addition 
she had to furnish supplies to her European 
Allies. 

Between February 1 and February 5 there 
was a good deal of raiding on both sides at 
tho north(>rn end of tho British line near 
Passchondafile, Poelcapelle, GlieluvHt and th*^ 
Ypres-Stndon railway — evident attempts on tlie 
German side to ascertain our strength and 
arrangtanents in this area with a view to 
fiu'ther operations. On t he 2rul especially there 
were many attempts. An adv»in<^e against tht' 
Ypres-Staden railway was driven l>ack and 
soTiio prisoners captured, but one against 
Poelcapelle was jnore successful, taking a few 
of our men. A second attcm]3t was driven otT 
by machine-gun fire. On the 4th a strong 
attack was made by the Germans on a post 
south of Armentieres which captured five of 
our men. But a similar attempt near Havrin- 
court was a failure. On our side, at tlio coat' of 
very alight casualties we killed 29 men in a 
raid on the German position north of Poel- 
capolle, where we inflicted considerable damage 
on their dug-outs and defences and brought off 
tlireo prisoners. We also carried out successful 
raids i!i the neighbourhood of the Ypre^s-Staden 
railway, where we took several prisoners and a 
macliine-gun, also south of Fleurbaix, south 
of Armentieres. There wer^ also slight raid 
engagements in the Cambrai segment at Ep6hy 
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and considerable artillery activity. On Feb- 
ruary 6 a Gorman raid at baiidvoordo (south- 
(‘ast of Ypres) secured six prisoners, but one 
directed against our lino near Neuve ("haptdle 
was repulsed with loss. 

As the weather improved there was a little 
more stir in the armies on both sidi's, the 
waking up from the lethargy of wint(u\ Bot.li 
sides increased their raids in the idfort to 
gain information as to the dispositions of the 

0] )ponent8’ army. Behind the (Jeinuin front 
troops were being rapidly concentrated, 
brought up from the Russian frontier wluae tlu*, 
cessation of hostilities allowed tiie (Jtanums 
gieatly to reduce their forces. The reduction had 

1) een eari ied out in two ways ; ablo-bodicd men 
had been taken from t Iw^ different unils and 
put into those on the Western front which 
had fallen much l)elow st rengt h ; besidt's th(\se, 
complete divisions had been transferred so as 
to add considerably t o the number of divisions. 
The German division at this time, and indeed 
for a long period ladore, no longer consisted of 
two l)rigades of six battalions (‘aeh /.e., two 
infantry regiments of tiiree battalions; b\it 
ordy of three regiments— i.c., niru^ battalions 
\inder a brigadier, vvdio thus b(^came a sort of 
second-in-command to tla^ divisional giana’al. 


:isi 

Iheie is no doubt that thes(> wer«* eonsictaably 
under their authori/.ed war stnaigth of l.tMX^ 
men and prol)a.bly did not numlxa- more than 
8tm m>t), so that the infantry strength of a 
division was now only 7,2nt) to S,t)tM) men. 
Now it must never l>c forgot t en tlait in milit ary 
o])erations the most important factor is the 
foot-soldier. The artilhay enn prcpniv the 
wary for the infantry, can sup[)ort ami aaid it 
during the at t aek, but ea\nnot ovcHfuj ai position 
from which tlw^ enemy lais Ihmmi dri\cn. still 
l(‘ss cam it tui'u out am infauitry which is aibh; 
to hamg on its position, in spite of autillery 
; the finad |)ush-of-pik«' must be done by 
the lajot -soldiaT. On the defensiva* it is soma?- 
what ditferaait. Mania the autillany maiy, anal 
vany oftani doa*s, sto|) am inhintiy aUtamk. Imt 
evani thini for finad victory th(‘ foot soldiers 
ol the ala'fanice must au*t a dlVusi \a'ly . *1 n 

tha^ Gra'ait Wan- it is plaiin haaw lu’aivy w als the 
|>ria‘e ))aial for saicca‘ss aanal liow largady it wus 
panal by iha' iid’amlry. This a*\j)lains why oui- 
oppoiunits mmlaa many possibk' a'ffmt taa 
stranigthen thanr infantry nuudaans so thait 
wham tha^ gra'ait aalfamsive 1 liey nu'airat to 

nmka‘, am otTamsiva* wliiadi (ha>y liopa'<l would 
a'lial tha^ wau*. wais ba*gun, it shoaild camtinua- 
withaiut inta'rruption till thaa a'lid wais gaiinaMl. 



STUCK IN THE MUD. 
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It does not need rniich argument to show 
the need for a powerful, an overwhelming 
artillery, for without that infantry attacks, 
('Xcept where tanks could prepare the way, 
would have been impossible. Its stopping 
action was needed to cut off reinforcements from 
coming up to strengthen tlie zone attacked — i.e.f 
the bariage. Barrage was also needed to 
cover the advance of the attacking infantry, 
and further was roquinvl to cut oli‘ the flanks 
ot tlie sc!gtnent of the enemy’s lino destined for 
p(aietration and thus shield the penetrating 
ti-oops from flank attack. Tliis barrag<‘ line 
lormed the “ box-barrage,” which is so constant 
a feature of modern offensive fighting. 

The mirnber of guns rtspiinui for such an 
opia-ation was very large, far more tluin was 
ever conceived to be possible or necessary until 
iIk' ncful to ov'crcome the dciferisivt* [)owt'r of 
tmtrenclied infantry was fully recognized. 
Moreover, the amount of ammunition consumed 
in operations of this character was so enormous 
that before a big offensiv'c operation coidd b(‘ 
undertaken time was iK'eded to amass it 
up at the front. A senior staff oflicer at 
(leneral Hcnidcpiarters is said to have remarked, 
with reference to the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion : “ The Boclu? is thorough. * How much 


can we do with ? ’ he asks himself. And wliea 
he has worked it out he orders just doubt 
the amount to make sure.” That is what hr 
did here. For example, the number of guns 
a Herman division had before the war wa- 
54 field guns and 18 field howitzers ; during 
the war it had a considerable increase, including 
5*9 in. field howitzers, 6-in. guns, medium and 
heavy siege howitzers up to 12-in. It is not 
meant by this that all divisions had th(vs<' 
actually allotted to them, l)ut they were pi'esent 
on the battlefield in sufficient numbers to foi m 
a very (*onsideralile and powcudul additifui to 
tile field artillery eipiipment. In addition 
there were anti-tank batteries, usually the 
ordinary 7‘7-in. field gun on low wlunds, 1 lu* 
“close range guns” /.c., weajions of small 
calibre somewhat similar to our 3 |)r. and 6 pr. 
Hotchkiss guns, and which foj-med an intt>giai 
part ot the dixision. There is no doubt tin; 
(lerman plan was to us(^ guns in such numbers 
that wherever a gun could be brought in thei'(‘ 
on(> was placed. 

1 lu*! derma, n Army wliicdi was to atta,ck th(^ 
Allies was considerably larger than had l)een 
em|)Ioyed on the VV^ostern theatre of war during 
the t revious year and probably nmnbered some 
men more, a total of about 200 infantry 
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divisions or not less than a niillion and a lialf 
of rifles, with an exceedingly high endowment 
of guns.* Of those about two tliirds were in 
the front line and the balance in res(M*ve. 
'Phe force wixs a large one and gave 
uumerieal superiority to the eiauoy until the 
American Army developed sufllieiently to over- 
ooiue it. Flanders, Burgundy and (Miampagne 
\v<M*e filling up wjth troops, so that the numlx'rs 
hei’C accumulated were gieater than had (‘v#*r 
been got together before. \Vd\at(‘ver opinion 
might be held by others it was plain that the 
(Germans believed the time had coine to deliv<*r 
a finishing stroke against the Ihitish and 
blench, they thought the deeisivt*i theatre' of 
war was in tlie west, and concent lateel exery 
man they could for it. 

Experience had shown that for modern 
french warfare it was absolutidy lUMM'ssary to 
give troops special training so that the fi(*ld of 
battle miglit b<? more or less familiar to tluan. 
Troops had to bo practised in what they laid 
to do. ddio Gernatn training w<ait on inc(\s- 
santly, but it was |)hiin from wdiat w'<^ h*arned 
of it that the chief aim of the instruction was 
to imf)reMs on their infantry the necessity for 
an urdiesitating and ra])idly carried out advance 
in spiU^ of obstacl(‘s, for the [)assag(‘ ot which 
l)ortable bridg(;s w^ere provided. A great <leal ot 
attention was [raid to muske^try, and largt^ 
numbers of new rang<*s were const ria'ted so 
that many thousands of men could be j)ut 
t hrough a coiu'so of instruction at the same time. 
'Phe numlrer of machine-guns was increased. 
Practically the fiivst line of attack would thus 
become a line of men armed with theses 
w'capons. The artillery was also put through a 
course of iritetisive training and had thoroughly 
impressed on it the necessity for closely sup- 
porting the infantry. For at least nine months 
before the attack took place it ha<l beiai th<> 
custom to have a certain proportion of guns 
and light mine -throwers definitely attatdicd to 
tlie infantry, so that in an attack thi’y should 
form an integral part of it. Tlu^ number of 
gtms was largely increased. Gas was to be 
liberally employed, chiefly in tlie form of 
“mustard” gas shells. Great labour was 
expended on the roads of approach, th<^ l>road- 

* The total strength of the Gennnii army — t.e., 
gimners, cavalry and auxiliary Hervicen nn<i troops on 
the oommunicatioriH would at this cstiniate he in round 
numberH about 2,600,000 men. Probably there 
fomo further addition to the 8treJ»gth as the atUu/k 
wont on. men recalled from Riwsia, Rumania, and soino 
tew from Italy. 


ga.ugc raihvays wcu'c duplicnff'd in in^ujy phiccs, 
as also the narrow-gauge linos loading from 
them to the* tnau'hcs ; mono-rails w(‘ri' con- 
sfructc<l to hicilitatc lummmilion supply. 'Ph<* 
(U'rmans had fht'u mad(‘ up thoir miiuls that 
the spring of lOlH shoidd wituoss tlnar \ iott)ry 
owr the Allies in Kraiioo. 

\\ hon the aiTuios of two diffoioiit Powim's a?‘c 
fight itig tog(*thoi- foi’ a coiiimon caus<‘ it is plain 
that th<* point of juncfui'c (»f tlie tw(> forot^s will 



inl f'hutofjuf'h 

AIK RAID ON dKKVES BY THE K.l.G. 
ON FFJIKUAKY 19, 1918. 

The black circles show bomb hursts on 
railway sidings and wharf 

always 1)C a. woak point. Each commandor 
has his own iiloas, oa<’h is apt to thiidt whon 
such a point is strnok at and ojjc of thorn js 
forced back that the one affected should r( j)a,ir 
his own damage. biUch has his own liia* ot 
comiiiuuicatioris wliich he is mixious always to 
protect; if the one meet with disaster, the 
other will Ix^ Juoro apt to think of las <»wn 
danger, than of succouring his ally. The (ot- 
inans felt that if they could lunadnitn at the 
{)oinf of meeting of the Hritish and Fromdi 
Hrmi<‘s they would be able to wheel to tljeir 
right aial crush the British. If tlai British 
were forced to retreat towards the north, a 
portion of the German forces miglit then 
advanc(^ through the rupture thus made on 
Amiens. This prant captmed, the connexion 
hetwocn thv Brifisli and French armies would 
completely ruptured, and the fornu'r w»mld 
lom their h.-^f e(»astal bases ami be (k^pendenl 
on the northern French ]X)rts, which would 
have been \'ery insullieient for the [luqioHC. 
It is eertoiii, too, that llu'y had also in their 
minds, in the si'coml place, the idea of an 
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a Ivnrifo on PariH and fiirtlua*, in tha aveni of the 
Britisli haing drivan Horna way up north, an 
advana<‘ from Ypras on Hazahrouak. Mora* 
o\'ar, as, in tliasa days of aajial raconnaissanaa 
<*oiid)inad wit h tha axaallant intalligtMiaa dapart- 
fuant that avary modarn arniy possassas (in 
oldtii’ days it was aalli'd by tha [)lainar iiania 
of spy-syst(‘jn). tha formation and disf)osition 
<»f an anainy's force s arc always partly known, 
the (Jarmans \\(*ra p<a-faclJy awa.r(^ tliat tha 
Kifth Army wliicli held tlia riglit of tha British 
lina was weak for tha task im|)osad on it, and 
tlu\y proposesl to attack it w itli o\'ar\\ lic'lming 
mindecrs, TIk'I’c NN'as nothing new in tliis 
()lan ; to concent rate^ su[)«‘rior force* against 
tha point to he? atiacke'd had always ))e*(‘n tho 
preclude' to snerce'ss in war. In tlu^ struggles on tlio 
Franc<*-Fhindars front many .successful attacks 
had IxH'ii inad«‘, belt he'ie^ tl>ay faile*d was that 
none ha* I bean carr ieMl through so far as to gain 
any \ei‘y striking results. Indeed, since the 
victoi y of t lu‘ Mai'uey when the ( Jarmans had 
b<*e*n di'ivan hack to the Aisne, there laid been 
only a gradual small ad^'an<•«^ by the Allies 
which had fna^l a certain amount of 
territory but ha<l brought tlu'in no iKMVrer 
to final \dctory. The plain reason for this 
was that on no single occasion were there 
snfhcient troofis availafiU^ to push in after 
the first success and clinch it. Moreovei*, 
there had been a .stereoty[)(al form about all 
these opt>rations which did not lead to any 
gi\ait result. There was always a certain 
amount of artillery fire int(^rchanged between 
the two attacking parties — this was of daily 
occurnaice. Then it would become heavier at 
certain parts of the line, not liinitod to where 
the act ua.l attack w as to take place, but. ('xtend- 
ing far beyond it. Then over the actual .seg- 
ment destined for de.struction, and again a 
little more, the artillery fire was raised to the 
liighest pitcli of inten.sity. This would last for 
a few hours, and tlien the infantry wont 
forward covered by the artillery barrage. 
Now it is obvious that tho enemy, being warned 
by this long-continued bombardment, could 
take defensive measures. This was well 
seen in onr fighting for the Passchendaele 
Ridge, in tho bringing to a halt of tho German 
attack on Verdun, and in many other instances 
There had been some examples, on a small 
scale, of the advantage to be gained by surprise ; 
indeed, every successful raid was one. But 
on a large scale the first was tho attack on 
Carnhrai of November 20, 1917. It wa.s 


entirely due to the tanks w hich bore down tlu* 
wire and cleared the way for the infantry to 
assault. Hero again, how'cv^er, the W'ant of 
numbers for-cod us to give up ground w’(» had 
su liardly won. 

The (Jermans delermincd to attack without 
prolonged artillery prepaiation, and the problem 
wjis how to carry the assault to svicccss and 
carry it on after the lirst, success to still greater 
gains. They could not adoj)t the tank method 
on any large scale, because they had not got 
tanks in sufliciont numbers, ami, with tho 
cxceptioji of a ttnv captured from tiu* British, 
those they had w(‘r(* extrcmt'ly clumsy con- 
trivances. 'Fhcy relied on a. short hut extr(‘nn‘ly 
heavy boml)ar<lm(*nt, afui trusted to the 
infantry, coinl>int‘<l with the liglit gnus and 
light mine -throwers, to make holes t hrough th(* 
v\ire throiigh which they would he a})le to 
|)cne1 rat('. 

Now*, in th(‘ir operations against, the Kiissians 
in the eanijinign wdiich gave them Higa they 
had been abk^ to carry out a niamenvre wdiieh 
had w'ou them a great success. They had 
pierced the Knssian line wliieh rested its right 
on the coast, then cut the Russian line of 
communications the Rus.sian road from 

Higa to Wende — then, wheeling to the left, 
jammed u|) the ent-oil part and captured the 
town and a largo mass of i)iisoriors. Tho 
intention in tho spring of 1918 was much tho 
same, to ]4iorce the Allietl line about the end of 
the right wing of the Briti.sh Fifth Army, seize 
Amiens, thus exUting the most itnportant 
railways wdnch served as communications for 
the British, then wdieel to tho right, while tho 
possession of Ainuavs covered the movement, 
and crush the British Army in the nortliern 
part of France, attacking it in front and flank. 
When the latest representatives of the original 
“ contemptible army were dealt with tho 
French could be forced back and Paris taken. It 
was a pretty little sehetne. How could it fail ? 
Tho Oown Prince told liis men they would be 
back in Germany by Easter. The first part 
of the plan was indeed successful. The Fifth 
Army wa.s badly beaten and driven back, 
Amiens nearly taken, but — then came tlie 
riposte by Foch and tho flood of invasion wets 
stopped. 

So far for tho strategical part of the German 
plan ; the tactical part had also been carefully 
thought out. At the end of January Instructions 
had been issued by the Great Headquarters 
to the army laying down the lines on which 




[Fn m h offldal phnt9^ruph. 

A CAPTURED GERMAN ANTI-TANK GUN. 


the attack \va« to bo cotiducte<l. Tlie fii'st point milos so as to roach nnii take the oio iny's 

was that the divisions were not to expect relief artillery positions. To attain this the su[)rr-Tr)o 

after a single day’s fighting; if properly led leaders most not be satisfied with fooroly 

they ought to be able to contimie the attack .starting th** engagoinents, but must nniintain 
for some days and thus bo able to make a their leadoasbii) throughout the whole of the 

considerable move forward. The second was fighting. It was essential that all leaders should 

that, even in operations of a scM^ondary character, direct their attention, llie w hol(‘ l ime, to tho 

the attack should push forward at least five employment of the troops in accordanee w iih 
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I0j)iciul phoiogfaph. 

COMINt; BACK FROM THE TRENCHES. 


t!i(‘ viii-yin^ pliasc's of tin* conihat. 'rh(' (Jcrmaii 
atta(‘ks must 1 h* condiaM^'d vcay <lirft‘r<Mit ly 
Irom tliosc of tlu^ Hrilisli uj) to th(' lirno of tli(' 
issuo of t hoso Instruct ions. The Brit isli dr'pondcd 
on their artillery barrage, execut<‘d, it is true, 
with skill, but too rigid. The barrag(‘ eover<‘(| 
and earriiHl on with it the infantry, which thus 
had fio inifiati\'e of its own. Its junior and 
seiiioi- k'aders alik(^ could not impiess their 
influenec^ on tlu'ir incai. Tlie lesult of this want 
of elasticity was that in the Biitish offensive 
niovtaiuaits initial tactical successes, oftiai in 
theinselves considerable, were riot properly 
followed up, and this too formal manner of 
conducting the operation eventually led to 
def(‘at. Kxaet ly ( he reverse would have been t he 
proper tactical method. From the monuait tla^ 
barragf* was lifttnl the battalion and company 
leaders should Iiave had <‘omplete libta'ty of 
action. When following up a success, therefore, 
wherever a unit found in front of it a weak spot 
or a Vaeak in the British line it was to indicate 
it by sending up a rocket and the neighbouring 
units were at once to converge on it and unite 
their strength so as to force an entry. 

The chief duties of the higher commanders 
— those at head of divisions, or gioups of 
divisions or armies — wfre to watch the course 
of events, see that t loops were not uselessly 
engaged and employ their reserves judiciously. 
They were not to be used merely against the 
points where the enemy was resisting stoutly 
or against his strong points — ?.c., not to 
reinforce the places where the attack was held 


up. Tlie pioper course was to diiusd them 
whert' progress was V)eing made, wiu*re the 
enemy was yielding, so as to aid the movement 
and thus render it possible to attack the 
centres of strong r(‘sistanee in flank. Thus (ho 
reserves could aid (he onvsard movement. Fer 
this purpose tluw must always be at haial, and 
in ord(n' that they might be ap[)ropriat(dy 
employ<‘d, and the princi])l(' ajiplicnl equally to 
all bodi(>s of mf*n from the regiments to the 
army corps and armies, tlie leaders and their 
staffs must be well U|> to tlie bont so that they 
could take instant advantage of a success or 
1)(^ ready to stop a reverse. 

The third prinei])le laid down was that the 
sviccf'ss of any pcaadration depended on its 
being (juiekly supported by tlie artillery, 
whet her la'avy or light, and by the light mine* 
throwers.* As a practical fact, as we shall see* 
later on, the (lerman artillery did largely 
accompany the infantry in ts attack. 

The fourth principle dealt with the question 
of the artillery barrages. Thes<> were, of course, 
to prepare the way for the further advance of 
the infantry after it had penetrated into the 

♦ 'Jdieso formed nn integral part of every German 
battalion. They had by this lime been eom^iderably 
modified and conid be carried by four men or even only 
two at a pinch, and were ciu^ily drawn, Isnng mounted 
on two light whoeN. Moreover, they were capable of 
low trajectory fire oh well as high angle, in fact, they 
had become light field gims firing a shell of about 10 Ihs. It 
is true that owing to their low muzzle-velocity the shells 
bed little penetration ; Init that was not a grave defect 
in a weapon which was intended chiefly for use agvinst 
troops for man-killiiig or light destructive pur- 

poses, such as destruction of wire entanglement-. 
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enemy’s first line, hut they were to dopemi 
on the movements of the infantry ; the latter 
was not to be constrained to wait on the 
artillery to regulate its j)rogressiou. 

The theatre of operation at the opening of 
the German offensive was the ancient Province 
of I’icardy and a small part of tlie i*rovinee 
known as the Isle de France. Jt formed a 
fairly open rolling jjlatcau with fi‘w woods, 
and on the whole was favouiabh* to open battle 
fighting. It was confined between the Hiv«‘r 
Sensee on the north and th.eOiseon the so\ith. 
The latter between l..a Kere and Noyon and the 
Somme from St. Quentin aiul St. Simon foiined 
almost paialk'l lines, and th(‘ spac(‘ betwet'ii 
them was well suited for an offensive' nio\'t‘' 
ment, the ('roizat Ganal foi?ning the only 
obstacle of any real imi)oi‘tauee. Jt lan from 
St. Simon to La Fer«‘. F.xt ending futlier 
north the ('ambrai St. Quentin s(ution was 
faxourable to tiu' (J(‘i‘nians’ attack. 'Flie 
railways tlieylu'kl fitted t he mameuvre, and the 
rapi<l deployment of vast forces was fiaisihle, 
while the c(mntry into which t lit' (k'rmans 
would |>enetrat(* offered no natuial olistack' 
of importance to their continued advan(M\ 
district .showed little of tlu* de\astation of war^ 
th(‘ \ illag('s and woods were largely intact, ami 


the country was of an opiai nature as far as 
the wid(\ marshy art'a of the winding Hi\er 
Oise. Across this was visible to tlu' soutliaaist 
the black ma.ssof the large Kort'st of St. (Jol>ain 
and the tops t>f the lahldings of l^a Lerc. whi'ii' 
it lay in a hollow, partly hidchai by trof's. 

d’lu're was a general fe(‘ling that the l>)ng 
threat(‘nt‘d off(‘nsi\(' would soon Ix'gin, but tie' 
attitude througho\it botli tlu' British and 
h'rencli armi»'s was one of (Mailidenciv W’o 
had, as \\(‘ know now, taken oxer part of tl»e 
Kr<*nch lini*, beyond St. Ch'eiitin down t»> t ho 
Oise; our l''ifth Army relie\ ing tlu' b'l'eiich 
'Third, and tlie eharjge fiom the' mud of llwii 
former |»osilion in Llanders to tin* giM'atly 
improNcd conditi(His of llieir lU'W (juarteis had 
gr<MUly impressed om* men. The (pii<'t and 
beauty of t be country foiined a gieat <-ontT‘ast 
to what they liad bcMMi ai‘c\istona»d to. It was 
in a gieat mcasun^ t<» bi‘ aeiMamted for l>y the 
grcat(M‘ distanci: apait of the opposing lines. 
T'or .\o Man's Land was (»ften l.btlt) yards wide, 
(‘sprM’ially near tlie flats and marslu's below 
our |>osition where the breaking of a canal 
bank had formed a maish. Beyoial it the 
ground rose to a lidge known as IIk* Massif 
of St. Gobain, tlu' northcMii (‘ud of which, 
sloping down again, was known as the 'Tail ol 
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Monccaii. This Iieiglit (lojninatcd tho surronrul- 
in^ couTitry and ^a\ (' a field of o>)serva.ti()n 
to the enemy over onr lin(‘s and roads lor miles 
round, it had l)een strongly fortified })y the 
(lermans and was destin(‘d later to b(‘ the 
setau' of many sev'ere en^ai^faiaaits. 

'To n't urn to tlu' ineidents imnaaliately pre- 
C(*din^ th(' (h‘rmaii of'h'nsive, th(* weather 
lurue<l t)ad apiin after Fehruary 7, with wild 
wc'sterly winds, hiit mild, for tlie iH'Xt few' days. 

increasing numbei* of the (lerman j^uus 
w as indicated by I he additional artillca-y tir(‘. 
C’ambrai and its neigh})ourh(jod continued lo 
be alti’aclive to tiu' raiemy, and tlu' same may 
be said of the Ypres s(‘;(.nnent of th(‘ line*, l)Ut 
the tire was at no time \'eiy intens(\ d'he 
same was true of the B(‘lpian end of the front. 

On tia? (‘venin^ of tiu' lOlii a suc.c(*ssfut raid 
was made l)y tla* Australians near ^\’arneton, 
soutli-east of Mf'ssines, and other poifits i’<‘c(‘ived 
some attention. The reason for this activity on 
our ])art was th(‘ increase' in traftic alonj^ the 
Hout hem-Oomines-W(Mvicq railway. It had 
l)e('n ascend ained from a t)risoner that hisdi\ ision 
had been \md(‘rgoinp; ititemsive training to take 
]uut i!i an oltensive action and that it had 
now' >)eeu brought back. This showed that 
at any rate sona* of tla* (hTinan troops were 
nnd(‘rgoirigspecialproparat ion for the threatcnied 
attack on our line, an«l it was desiralde to find 
out w’hat w'as l)(*ing done. 

'rtie Australian at tack was made on a strongly- 
th'fended position immediately northof the Jbver 
J.,ys. The plan included feints on the left, which 
kept the eiK'iny in doubt as to the exact 
front of the l aid. The ( lei inan w ire ('ntangle- 
ujents w(‘re cut by tnmch mortars and artillery. 
At 10 o’clock a heavy bariage was laid dow-n 
along a consid(‘rable hmgt h of front , combitied 
with heavy coimter-battery fire against eiunny 
guns, and a bo?ubardment of enemy Ja*a.(h 
quarters and dug-r)nts behind W’arneton, 'I’he 
attacking forct' entered the (*nemy lijie ovt*r a 
front of 400 yards, and encountered a con- 
si<lerable garrison, which they overcame lyy 
bomb and bayonet fighting. Taaiving parties 
to destroy tlu' dug-outs and other W'orks the 
assaidt was th<*n puslied forwai'd against the 
second line, which wa^ attacked with the 
bayonet. 4’renelu's beliind the second line 
w ere also cnt<*red, ami many dug-outs destroyed. 
Aft('r dealing tlc'struction in every possible 
direction for half-nn-hour the raiders witlalrew, 
having killed in infantry fighting alone 00 


(Jormansj a further large number were kilkut 
and wounded by artillery fire and f^ewds-gun 
fire during the withdrawal. Our total casualties 
were only one -sixth of tlio known enemy 
losses. 'J'lie damage w'e inflicted was great. 

A successful raid south-east of Hargicourt 
wais carried out l)y (dinadian troops on tlio 
evening of the 12th, prisoners and two machine- 
guns were brouglit back, many Germans were 
killed ill fighting above ground, and four 
tr(*nch mortars w(‘re destroyed. Seventeen 
< lug-outs in tho enemy’s front line and others 
in hi.s supjiort line, whose occuj)ants refused 
to come out vvdien summoned, were bombed 
by us. The casualties incurred were slight, 
and were all brought in. Some fighting also 
took |)laeo at dawn of January 13 north- w’('st 
of Passchendael(‘, where a hostile party at- 
tacked and tenqiorarily occu])ie(l two of our 
jiosts. The enemy was subs(*quently ejected 
by our counter-attack. 

Small actions such as these do not perhaps 
make striking episodes in tho history of tlu^ 
war, but. they W(‘ro often of gr(>at vnliie to tho 
higlu'r leaders, affording (w idtaice of the enemy’s 
moral, and giving data from which his disposi- 
tions and (‘\'('n his intentions could be deihiced. 
They were operations requiring high military 
qualifieafions in the leaders to guard against, 
failures ami if successful they would at any ratc^ 
inflict loss and destruction on the enemy’s men 
and work. In addit ion, tluvse minor ope'rations 
rediewod the eternal watching and served to 
lie'arti'n the men, while they tended to keep the 
G<*rmans on the alert, and induce that constant 
teaision of mind which arose from tlie fact that 
tliey nev'i'r knew when aftaek was coming. 

On February 13 our French Allies made a 
successful minor attack in tlu' centre of tlio 
German defences on the Ghampagne front be- 
tween Tabu re and the lull of Al(*snil, along a front 
of a rniks and penetrated to a depth of ov'er 
1,200 yards. Some Aineriean hattt>ries took 
f)art in tlie artillery preparation, and tlio 
FreneJi Command spoke in cordial terms of 
the v^aluahle assistance they had rendered by 
tlieir accurate fire. The object of the entcr- 
jirise was to smash a (Jerman salient which 
was troublesome to the kVeneh lines near the 
po.sitiou called the Courtine. The attack wan 
prepareil with great thoroughness. six- 
hours bombardment of the (Jerman defences* 
so pounded them to pieces that within an hour 
the infantry was able to reach all its objec- 
tives, altfiough a fine rain turned tfie chalky 
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soil into slime and also pii(, tiu' aviiitors out of 
action. There was in fact hnt veiy little resis- 
tance ; the bulk of the pirrison had a])j)arently 
retired before the attack nuiteriali/<Ml, aii<l only 
1()(J prisoners were taken. It was a \'cry us»‘ful 
gain to the French, removing a constant 
source of annoyance. 

The confronting armies had been continually 
conducting these raids of infjuiry i?ito each 
others lines with a view to finding out tlun’r 
opponents’ dispositions. For, in addition to 


llu‘ following (abl(^ shows th<' principal 
(lernian raids against tla* French front : . 


Vrnhm sl'ctor ,,, Ja 

Aisii(‘ ... 7 

Alsju*<» ... a 

ijorruiiir .st'rlor ;{ 


'the |)rineipal Frenc 


A I'l,:. tiirir sect (ir ... 2 

S.i:. <,l St . gm ntin ... •> 

O' ... , . 'J 

2 

( 't in^t ^I'rl ( .1 , , , , _ '2 

I’a ids \\ ( 'fr ; -- 


( UiarnpM^NU' 
Visin' ... 

.VlsiM'i' ... 

V’rrdim sri'fiir 


I I .\ 

S 

Ti I.MiiiiiiM' 

1 W.M'MV 



lilf/u Uil hhoh'i^^-iiRh. 

FKKNGH DUG-OUTS NFAK ST. QUENTIN TAKEN OVKK BY BHITISII IROOPS. 


those mentioned alcove, raids laid also 
)een prosecuted witli tinusual vigour against, 
both the British and the Fnagdi lines, over 
a wide area on the British front frt)m ^"pres 
to south of St. Quentin, practically tlie whole 
length of the line, and also ag.nrist the Fieneh 
east of tliis point. 

The following table shows the j)rincipal 
■^aids carried out or attempted by the (hrmans 


during a ])eriod of four w(‘cks : - 
Ariaonti<Vos sootor ... .S Iji ii-' sn'ior ... ... 5 

Arras .sector ... ... I Pa.s,-.('lirn(l»u‘lr M'ftor .’t 

t'arahrfti sector ... 5 Si. Qiiciitio Mctor ... .‘I 

hrt Bass6e sector ... ;t 

The British raids include — 

Arrneatiorps sector ... It Lons sector ... ... 1 

Kpt?hy sector ... ... 2 Queuot seelor ... 1 

Hargicourt s<!ctov ... 2 St. Queiitio seetor ... 1 

Lens sector ... ... .'t Vpr«*s .'sector... ... 1 


In addition tlu're had of course bci'n, vn Iicu- 
('V<T th(> wt‘ath('r pcnrutt''d, th(' uson.l activity 
in the air. 

On the night of Fchruaiy lo, Luixiishiie 
troops niad<‘ a rmd in th»‘ neighboiubood of 
tlie Vpres-Staden rmlway. 'This was always 
an i»n|)orlant |M)int to keep imdcw ol»-.cr\ at ion 
s an a<lvancc on Koot is was always dc,-.irahlc. 
It will l>e rcmcndsMcd tlial in Oetolicr, 1911 , 
the .'VIlies had intcMah'd an ntTcn''.i\'c in 
this direction but liad not s(it 1 ici< nt tiimps 
available for tie* |)urj)o.se. 'I'he inti-ntion then 
had been to march on Bruges and llms thieaten 
tlie Oermans on the Jh/lgian coast. 'Ph)' next 
day anotlier “ feeler ” was mad<‘ by tlie ( a i mans 
east of Epeliy, but was driven back by rifle and 
machiiKogiin live. 
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^Official /holograph. 

RETURNING FOR A REST AFTER SEVERAL DAYS’ FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. 


Joining the night February 19-20 a raid was 
made on tlie German positions in tlie soutlaa'ii 
portion of (lie Houthulst Forest — i.e,, the same 
region. The attack was made on a wide front 
and was vtay sueeessful. Our casualties were 
sliglil, hut a large number of the enemy were 
kill(‘d and we brought back 27 |)i’isoners. At 
the same time there was a eonsideralile jiatrol 
activity and some increase of artillery tirt^ 
aliout St. Quentin, which was continued during 
the next day. The night of the 21st-22!nl saw' 
a raid on a large scale against two of our 
outposts in the ntaghliourhood of (he Vpres- 
Staden railway, in whiFli the enemy succeeded 
in capturing a few of our men. 

The Germans .schemed tow'ards the lieginning 
of March to make more and more use of poison 
shells tilled with ytilow' or mustard gas com- 
pound. As a corresjioialent w rote : - 

Th * poiHon clouds of tho earlier days of war havo lavn 
quite suporscdc<l by tho jjas Hholl and tho onorriy is using 
an incivaHing (pmtitity of ttiose, with tho <)bjo(d of 
stu|M>fying our gunners and spreading a zone of poison 
vapcMirs over our linoH. It is an invisible menace, 
which puts all our men on the alert for uny faint smell 
borne down tho breeze, or for tho slightest whiff of fumes 
causing a smart to tho oyos and skin. Fortunately our 
M.on are provided with a complete protection in tho sha{M> 
of their masks. They work, sleep and oat with those 


close at hand, and arc so practised in donniT»g 1 h r 
that they can put them on in a few Hoeonds. 'I'h 
enemy’s gas-shells are utterly hnrmh'SK against on 
ma.sked men, but owing to the want of india-rubbei 
his masks are no longer thoroughly effective against on 
gases. Ihit still, jt is not pleasant to find an area whicl 
is drenched with gas which, a.s in the case of the lates 
tJernmn poison, is very insidious and very lasting in it 
ctTeets. It is known that tho Germans themselves 
have suffered from its effeets from prematures, dump 
explosions and blowing back. 

A movement Vvas at this time set on foot by 
tho International Red Cross Society of Genev'a 
with a view' to inducing all t,he belligerent 
nations to abandon the use of poison gas in 
war. Heports showed that tho movement was 
strongly supported by German pacifists resident 
in Switzerland. 

Poison gas was first made use of as a weapon 
in warfare by the Gormans in the spring of 
191 T), Its use is an offence against the Hague 
Convention, which forbade the employment of 
poison and denied tho unlimited right of 
belligerents os to the choice of means of injuring 
the enemy.* The commission of this crime had 
been long premeditated, sinee the manufactui’e 
and jneparation of the gas and its appliances 

• Soc' Annex to the Convention RegulationH rewpeetinL^ 
the laws and customs of war on land. Section II. Of 
Hostilities. 
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and the training of the personnel eonld only 
have been the fruit of many months’ work. 

With as little delay as possihlo means of 
protection were devised by the Allies and 
issued to the troops. But the measm es adopt (»d 
did not stop there. When the (hainan.s intro- 
duced tliis new and deadly means nf warfare 
they put into the hands of their enemies a 
weapon which could be used against thcMnselves. 

As originally used tlie gas in clouds was 
de|)endent on the diroetioji of tlie wind. A 
study of the meteorological records of Xoitli- 
Kastern Fiance shows that foi- (‘very day on 
which the wind blows from the onst or north- 
< ast-- the direct ions iKM'essjvry to allow t h(‘ 
(J(‘i inans to use gas — tlaae ai*o at l«‘ast six. da\s 
on which it blows from the west or sonth- 
w t‘st, the (juai ter favouralile t*] t lu‘ Allies, 
When the gas cloud was found to lx* a <louhle- 
edged weapon liaVile to be blown l)ack on t hosi* 
who had (‘initted it, gas-sh(‘lls wtan* introdue(‘d. 
Hut the Allies had also a.'lopt('d tliese w<‘apons, 
and as the (Icnnans wen^ Ix'giiming to tind 
they were getting the worst of it. it w jvs (piitc 
in accordance with their practice* to seek its 
abandonment. Meanwhile they thought t Ivy 
had so powerful an aid in the mnslard gas tliat 
they went on nsing it. 


March 1 earn.', lait with it no attack, tho 
reiU'*:<ai doul.tlcss being that the (armans had 
ii(»t hronght np sutlirient infant ly and guns. 
'J’ho lormer could only maich at nigltt oi- tlaar 
movenaaits W(»idd hi‘ det( et(Ml w u. u.-ar the 
front, 'idle same* rul<‘ applie*! to the giins, and 
in the*ii’ease it was iu‘e(‘ssaty to liring tla rn into 
earetully hidden hattiay positions, and the 
tiesh g]ins had to I'egistt r iht* iang(‘s, diawnig 
as little atleni ion as |)ossil>lc to t Ixn- slat ions. 
Xoeloula ordy a part <>f Hu* batteries in ji gr.aip 
did aetJial tiring for this |)nij>ose ; the otheis 
got the ranges from then,. 

Dni'ing tiu* w liolc* (d' the first three weeks 
of March the iisuid raiding ami arlilleiy 
fir(‘ went on and the aiiim'ii w»ae pju 
(ienlarly active. Atnong tla* raids which 
may he noticed were the tollowing: March .‘) 
saw a \‘ery snee«‘ssf»d lai*! Iiy our men near 
Warneton in which they pc'uel rail’d to the 
encfiiv's second line, did eonsidei*»d )le damag«* 
and heat oil two counter at 1 aeUs. ( )n Maich 7 
tluM’c was (.-onsit Itiahle art ilka y (ire nn the 
\"pr(‘s front, and shortly .hefor(‘ dawn on the 
Sth. after a heavy gnu fii’c, tlie (Jermans 
deii\eied n strong attack south (»f Moiitlmlst. 
k’orest t>n a trout ot about a mik*. ()\'<a' the 
gr-eater part t he assault broke dow n uiuka’ our 
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PREPARATIONS FOR A RAID; FIXING SCALING LADDERS IN A DEEP IKENCH. 
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BELGIAN CAVALRY RECEIVING ORDERS. 


fins 1 ) 111 - )it the left of our line, where* it was 
pross(*(l with ^u'eat vipjour and ae(joiiii>ani('(l by 
tlainf'-throweMs, our outposts were for«*ed back 
over a length of some oOt) yards. Ibit a counter- 
attack later in the morning, delivered by tin* 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, was cut indy 
successfeil. The Germans w(‘re driven not 
only out of our lines b\it lltM) yards beyond 
our former front tine with heavy loss, 
and our position was completely re-establish(*d. 
Our casualtu's in the wholo operation were* 
light. 

Tin* Ik'lgians on tbe* same day thrust 
the> (‘iiemy from a point in their iienches near 
Kippe, which he had occupied the previoiis 
day. Our Allies also mad(* two su<*cessful 
raids neai' Nieuport, eaptuiing altogether 2o 
men. Two days l)efore they had a seveie 
encounter with an attack in force by the 
Otwmans at Keigershuit, not far fiom Parvyse. 
It was a serious attt*m}>t to capture the Belgian 
advanced positions tliore. After a very heavy 
bom>)ardm(*nt storm troops rushed a .series ni 
several works forming a bridge head. But rein- 
forcements came up in the shape of the Chas- 
seurs h Cheval, a crack regiment of the Belgian 
cavalry, who, pfissing over the inundation 
there by a small foot-bridge in single file, 
formed and fought their way steadily forward. 


aid<*d by oth(*r troops, till tlio whole of the lost 
position was retaken. '^I'bc (Jerman Iosh(*s 
were very heavy, nmnbeiing llh in 
prisoners alone, besidc's many killed and 
wounded. It was a gallant exploit, which 
V 'll deserved the praise King Albert accorded 
to it. 

It will be understood that all this tim(' 
the liiw held by the Fi*ench had uiideigone 
mneh tla* sana* experience from T.a‘ Fere to 
W'oeiun*. The right flank of positions from 
Xaney ilownwards had never l^een subjected 
to any sovero. assaults since 191L Here each 
.side watched the other, and there had been 
b»it f»'w and nnimporfant collisions. But on 
tlu* northtan front theie \\as a resumption of tlie 
fighting. On Februai y 28 tlie Germans opened 
a Ixanbardmont of the French positions in 
front of Beings over a frt)iit of about 10 miles 
from Loivre, north-west of the town, to 
Sillery (of champagne fame), about the same 
distance from it. The next day (Friday) they 
attacked the two extremities, and at another 
point to the east of Heims two other attacks 
were delivered against the Moronvillers maasif. 
But by Saturday morning all three had been 
defeated with loss. On the 4th the French 
retaliated with an extensive raid on the east 
of the Meude against the German positions 
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there. At the Cnlonno tronoh they ponotraled 
oil a front of 1,300 yards to a dt^pth of nearly 
700 yards at certain points, and brought back 
over 150 prisoners. On March 17 there was 
another successful raid into the German lines 
near Cheppy on (he left bank of the Meuse over 
a front of about half a mile. After destroying 
many dug-outs and other works with only 
slight loss, the French returned with SO 
prisoners and seven rnachine-giius to tlair 
own lines. 

The aviators of lioth the ihitish and French 
Ai’inies had been very active, even when the 
weather was not propitious ; thus on Marc*h 1, 
2, and 3 many bombs were dropped on imjxa - 
tanf objects, although the w(*ather was bad. 
Ostcnd air sheds w'ci'e j)layod on from lu'ights 
of 150 to 300 feet, and good clYccls were ob- 
tained ; in addition an anti-aircraft batl<‘ry 
was hit. Two Clermaii machines w'cn* shot 
down, ddie 4th and otli were too bad for air 
work, but on tile overling of tlH‘ lattia* day 
when the wcatlu'r inpiroxcd threi' (hanian 
a\iators were brouglit down, and after dark 
Ingelmunster station and a hostile* aiaodiomc 
w ere bombed. Altogetla'V during t h<^ first 10 
days of Maich our airmen crasla'd down two 
( lermnn nau'hinc's in our own lines, 37 b<‘hind 


the German lines, Vicsides forcing down 10 
machines out of control. On one day IS 
aeroplanes w'<‘r(‘ destroyi'd witliont loss, and 
the price w(' had to })ay for the wlu>U> 70 was 
bnt> 1.5. Tlu^ tigui'i's st'rved ti> show that for 
every liomh dropped by the ( h'rmans wc ha<l 
dropped lO. Notwithstanding llu^ fact that 
for the first three days tlu* weather conditions 
wert' very had. with frcipicnt snow stpadls, 
the pt'riod ga\a' the licst results e\ci- ohfaiiiaMl 
foi* reconnoitring, ])ho( ographing, lighting and 
bomhing. 'Picm's, Ostcnd, the ncighhonrliood 
of Mi't/. and St. (^fuentin, many- acrodrcaia's 
and otiicr impoi’tant points w^cre liomhcd, 
such as Meniii, Husigny. (luisc east of St. 
(Quentin, Koulci’s, Li'dcglieiii, Oainhrai and 
Solesincs. A spi'cially noteworthy atTair was 
the dayliglit raid on Mainz on the i)lh. wlicn 
o\or a ton of homlis was drojipcd on hairacks, 
railw'ay sidings, and on a faiOoiy. All onr 
nauiiinos j<*tnria‘d nnharnncl. ( )n the HMh a 
similar raid was made in hioad dayliglit on tlu* 
Oainilcr motor worU^^ at Stuttgart. .\ ton 
aial a <juart(*r of homhs were diopjUMl, Sc\cial 
hits w'cr<‘ made on thi* railway station, a train 
was also striH’k and set on lire. A leehic 
attcm|>l at a coimtcr-al t ack was made by sianc 
of the c'liemy’s macliiiK's : hut wlaai <aii' men 



RESCUE STATION IN AN AUSTRALIAN TUNNELLING SYSTEM. 
Canariei are kept for the detection of poieon «a(. 



Iunn‘(l (HI tlu'iii thoy iiindi' ofT. All our 
machines rctiinaMl saf(‘ly o\c(‘pt ono, which 
had f'Uf^itic troublt* and was obliged <0 come 
down just before reaching hotne. 

'TIk' Freficli were ('((ually succ'cssful. Thus 
on the lltfi and 12th they brought (hmn 
eight (ha-inan acioplanes (two by anti-aircraft 
guns), and dropped 10 tons of ]K>mbs on 
\aiious poi?its. 

Mar(?h 12 was a good day for us, although 
visibility was |)()()r. Si'vi'utt'eu enemy machines 
were account<sl for and ov'er 500 bombs 
dropped on important points. The next day 
another daylight raid into (h'rmany took place. 
Th(^ objective on this occasion was (’oblenz. 
()v(‘r a ton of botnbs was dropped and hursts 
W(*r(' observed on many of the buildings aimed 
at. Two tires w'('re started and a larg(» (‘xplosion 
caused in a building at the south-west corner 
of th(' town, and again all our mt chin m return/>d 
unhurt. It is plain that the Allies were getting 
th«* uppt'r hand in the air. On the 13th 
Freiburg, in Baden, was raided and bombs 
drop|X'd on the raibvay station and round the 
pt»w cr stations. After our aviators had drop]Kal 
th(‘ir bomba they w’ore attacked by a largo 
number of hu.stile machines, but all of them 
were obliged to .withdraw^. Three of our 
machines did not return. 


On .March 15 a good deal of useful bombing 
was done near St. Quentin. On the Kith and 
17th two more incursions into Oermany wcto 
made. On the first date Zwtul)riicken railway 
station, barracks and munition factories w(‘re 
bombtsl succ(‘ssfully. Our formation was 
attacked by the (Jermans, but without succ(‘ss. 
'Die jierial fighting during th(‘ morning was 
intense. Twenty-three of the hostile machines 
wen^ accounted for and seven of ours were lost. 
On March 17 another daylight raid dealt with 
Kaiserslautern, with good rt'sults. Din'ct hits 
wen^ obser\’ed on the railway station an<l a 
large fin* caus(3d, and barracks were also 
damaged. None of our machines w'as injured, 
the Oerman aviators who attacked being 
driven off. The French, on the 15th and Kith, 
brought down 17 machines, and on the 15th 
droj)ped seven tons of bombs on various points. 
On the 17tli they destroyed three aeroj)lanes, 
w hile SIX ot hers were seriously damaged, and 
on the Kith and 17th 11 tons of bombs were 
dro|>ptHl on important military points. The 
week eliding on the 17th was a brilliant record 
for the Royal Flying Corps. In that ixwiod 
they destroyed 89 and drove down 42 Oerman 
machines out of control, with a los.s of^ily 23 
British aeroplanes. Apart from aerial ai^vity, 
the front w^as generally quiet, the artillery 
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being less active and the raids few and small. was also known. Xo lengthone<l preliminary 

It was the can't before the storm which w'as bombardment was to be iMv.ployed, revealing 

about to btirst on the Allied lines. the batterir^s which he had brought up imdtM' 

By this time there was a fairly strong cover of darkiK'ss. 'PhcMe would ho a sliort 

consensus of opinion that the enemy vva.s intensive battering eombin(*<| with lh<* un(» of 

preparing to attack us heavily between Arras gas shells and <>f a number «>f tanks, lie wotdd 

and St. Quentin. It was believed by us ndy upon surprise^ and tlu* rapidity and power 

that he might do st* at any moment after the of his movement. 

middle of the month ; it seems pretty certain Meanw hile eveiy elTort w as made to raise 

he intended to do 80 at the beginning of March, the ardour of tlu? (jlernuin troops. They were 

hut eventually the attack was postponed till told that their tanks weie hettcT than the 

March 21, because the Germans had not been British, while the new anti tank idles an<l 

al)lo to bring U[) all the troops they recpii rod till machine gnus would make ours useless; that 

that date. The method of the proposed atta<*k t hey had a new’ gas of a most fright ful (huacter ; 



EXAMINING A GERMAN ANTI-TANK RIFLE. 

ThU rifle had a calibre of about '75 io. and fired an armour piercing bullet. 
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the flat trajectory light mine- throwers, etc., 
were all Huperior to anything wo had — all 
these, eonihined with the new tactics they 
were to employ aiul the H|)ceial training of their 
troops, would make their onrush irresistible. 
The tactics employed at Riga and on the 
Isonzo were to bt* repeated and could not 
possibly fail. On our side, also, there was a 
culm confidf‘nce. Our men beliiwed they w'ould 
bcnil off tlu^ attack, and that even if ttie enemy 
did gain some tem|)orary success the cost to 
him would be frightful ; but, on the whole, it 
was thought that our d(‘fences were strong 


enough to hold up any attack and that we 
should maintain our ground. 

The Germans believed they were about to 
deliva^r a knock-out blow. Just before the 
battle began, the Kaiser sent the following 
reply to a rnc^ssage from the Pomeranian 
Provincial Council : “I have a strong hope 
that the Field -Marshal, with his field-greys, 
will soon win for us a complete victory on the 
VV^estern front, and that the 8|)irit of tht‘ 
unselfish fulfilment of duty w’hich has inspired 
our army will enable those at home to make 
the nocessary sacrifices and efforts.” 



[Official photograph. 

A WRECKED GOTHA. 


CHAPTER CCLX. 

VICTORIA CROSSES OF THE 
WAR. (VI.) 


Four Years’ Awards- . I une (Crosses — “I Wiee Keei* Mv (Iins Hi.rk’ .\ 

SlJRAETERN- -Al^ FiNOlNEERS COOENESS -MaiTIINE-IJiNNER AND 

Inspiration of the “ Ca Ira ” Kiohtino aoainst (Ireat Odds 
(.’rutckshank — lliE'EE IIrioade Heroes liEi’MiEssiA Bra\ e - I he I 
Aoatn- -The Affair of “The Keep”— ^ eats of I>akine A 1m ni: 

Uncommon Situation— A Cross for a (’haplain A Coiainee's Deeds 
The Zkehrugge and Ostend Affair Brigadier-IJenerae Croean Vaeoroe 
“ A Stray Horse Ksc ape from a “ Death-'Prap “ -Bishop and Baee 
<^-Boats and LI-Bo.ats-Foi :r More Atstraeexns An H.N.B. 

B(jys!”- “With a Heavy Stkic’-- Nine Oversea Awards to 


T he total luinibor of Victoria (’rosscs 
awai’clcd from tho bc'^iiming of hos- 
tilities to the (Mid of Septemhor, 19 IH, 
was 494, of which 451 went to the 
Army and Koyal Air Force and 43 were dis- 
tributed as follows : Royal Navy, 22 ; H(.>yal 
Naval Reserve, 9 ; Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, 5 ; Royal Naval Air Service*, 1 ; 
Royal Naval Division, 2 ; Royal Marine 
Artillery, 2; Royal Marine Light Infantry, 2. 
In addition two bars wen? given. In the 
House of Commons on .lune 10, 1918, Mr. 
Maepherson stated that up to tliat time the 
total number of Victoria Crosses awarded to 
the Navy and Army during the war was 
446 and two bars, d’he numbers for the 
Distinguished Service Order wen^ 7,347 ; first 
bar, 296 ; second bar, 9 ; third bar, 1. 'rhere 
were no public moaiw of knowing wlien and 
where the later reci|)ients had won tlie Cross, 
owing to the official method of withholding 
dates and places and even the identity of 
the “enemy.” Reference to this regrettable 
absence of clearness has been made in earlier 
Vol. XVII.— Part 220 


Fine Voung 
St r i.Ti ■ 1 1 E K I > v: \ r !•; r 3' h !•: 
A (Ieukha's Work I’iuvaie 

.ANCASinilK FrsM.llMtS 
M AClIlNE-l d’NN EK An 
The Ai’straeians 

S WORK ON 
'LhE \’.C. K IRANI) 
Award “ Keei* it i e, 
Bi .shers." 

chapt(M*.s ; a further illustration may lx* 
added. On tlu' occasion of lla* King’s 53i(l 
birthday the Lomlon. (iairiir Suj)pl(‘ment [nib 
lish(>d long and important lists of Army 
Honours. 'Po tlic list for Franco and Flandors 
th«M-o was add(*d a note saying: “ During the 
jxMiod covered liy tliis (luzeitv His Maji'sty 

the King has approved ol the award of 72 
X'ietoria ( ’rossi's." but tli(M(‘ was nothing 

to show what tin* .xt.Mil of tlio “period” 
\va>i. During tla* same “ poriod ” many other 
rewards wen* given for tho op*M'ations in 
Franc** and Flanders, including D.S.O., 297 ; 
D.S.O. Bars, 68; M.<’., 2,961: M.(’. Bars, 

313; Military Mi'dals, 16, r)()H. 3die rewards for 
services in Egypt ineludi'd 8 Victoria (‘roHses, 
48 D.S.O., 8 D.S.O. Bars ; M.C., 387 ; M.C. 
Bars, 16 ; D.C.M., 194 ; D.C.M. Bars, 5 ; M.M., 
1,179; M..M. Bars, 9; Indian D.S..M., 4.1); 

Indian D.S.M. Bars, 2; Indian M.S.M., 95. 
These figures again showed the (‘Xtremely small 
number of Victoria (Tosses that had 1 m*(M 1 
conferred during the war. In the more recent 
inontlLH the amazing development of the Air 
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SiTvico had afforded opportiinitieH for gaining 
a number cjf Cro« 80 H, and tlie rnem()ral)le attack 
nil Zebrugge an<l Ostend had enabl(‘d the Xavy 
to extend the necessarily limited list of its 
members to whom the distinction had been 
given. 

No fewer than 21 Crosses wen* gazett<‘<i 



LIEUT. (Acting Captain) H. S. DOUGALL, 
Late R.L.A, (S.R ). 

during Juiu', 1918 5 on the 4th, 11 on the 7th, 

2 on the 21st, and 11 on the 28th. The shorter 
lists are as follows : 

Jn))v, 4. -Acting Capt. Krie Stuart Dougall, 
M.C., late H. F.A. (S.H.) ; Temj). See. Lie\h. 
Cet'il Jj<'onar«l Knox, K.K. ; Tiun]). See. Lieut. 
Krnt'sl Krederiek Ileal, late Yorkshire Jlegi- 
int'nt ; Acting T^ee. •(’})!, Arthur Henry Cross, 
M.C. Corps (Camberwell); and l*t('. 'I’homas 
Young, Durham Light Infantry (High Spen, 
eo. Durham). 

June 7. -Lieut. Percy Valentine Storkey, 
Australian Imperial Force ; Temp. See. Lieut . 
Alfred Cecil Ib'rring, Northamptonshire Regi- 
j)\ent ; and Sgt. Albert Motmtain, West 
Yorkshire Reginaait (Leeds). 

June 2 ]. — ITe. Robert Fdward Cruickhank, 
Lonclon Regiment (Harringay); and Jlfinn. 
Karanbahadur Rana, (lurkha Rifles. 

Since the very earliest days of the war, when 
the hoise gunners of the Old Army wTought 


havoc in the advancing hosts of Germany and 
did so much to check their advance, the British 
artillery had possessed the perfect trust of the 
other arms, and the infantry in particular 
looked upon all gunners with something like 
alTeetion. Time after time the artillerymen had 
stood to their guns against overwhelming odds ; 
many had fallen in t he unequal fights, yet many 
had livtsl, aft(‘r prolonged and what seemed 
lio})eless (font(^sts, to save their batteries, 
though to do this at times involved the hardest 
of loan- hand ring. To these stern com l^at ants, 
who stubbornly rt'fusetl to ie(!ognize that in 
tluory, at any rate, they must be miml)ere<l 
with the van(|uishe(l, tlu‘re Wiis added Capt. 
lOrie Stuart Dougall, wlu) fought in eireum- 
stan(H*s reminiscent of the case of Acting Sgt. 
Raynes, to whom the (hoss was awai*d<‘d for 
his bravery and de\oti<»n to duty in Oetolxu’, 
HHr>. 'riu‘ s(‘rgeant's batt(‘ry was being heavily 
l)omI>ard«xl by ‘‘ armour-piercing and gas- 
sh(41s ’’ ; at the close of the fourth year of war 



TEMP. SEC.-LIEUT. ERNEST F. BEAL, 
Late Yorkshire Regiment. 


Dougall, when in command of his battery,, 
maintained his guns in action throughout a 
lanivy concentration of “ gas and high-explosive 
shell.” Dougall had already won the Military 
Cross and had shown the grit and endurance 
which now, throughout a ” trying day,” sUkxI 
him in such good stead. The strain upon 
Inm began in the early morning and it con- 
tinued for more than 12 hours. The captain 
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found thftt ho could not (^lour a (Tost owing to 
the withdrawal of our lino, arul so he ran his 
guns on to the top of the ridge, to tire over 
open sights. Our infantry had by this t ime been 
pressed back in lino with ttie guns, wliereupon 
Dougall immediately assumed command of (In* 
situation, rallied and organized the infantry, 
supplied them with Lewis guns, and armed as 
many gunners as he could sj)are with rifles. 
With t hese the captain formed a line in front <>f 
his battery, which during this p(‘riod was 
harassing the advancirig (*nemy witli a. rapi<l 
tire. Dougall was exposed to both rifle 
ami machine-gun tire, y(*t he fearlessly 
walked about “ as though on parade,” giving 
orders calmly and “ encouraging evc'iybody. ’ 
‘‘So kaig as you sti(*k to your trenches 1 will 
kec[) my guns here,” he assui<‘d the infantry ; 
and inspired with that assurance from a man 
who bad completely |)ro\'ed his lieroism tla* 
men maintained th(5 litu* throughout (lu* day, 
and l)y doing so delayed the enemy's adxance 
for more than 12 hours. All the ammunition 
liad been (expended when evening came, ami 
tlie battery was ordertnl to withdiaw. For 
exhausted men, \inder intens(^ j>uichine-gun 
tire, and over a section of shattered earth, this 
K(‘emed an order that it was i!n|)ossible to obey ; 
yet by man-handling th(' guns were wi(hdra\Mi 
‘‘ over a distance? of about 800 yards of sh<*II- 
cratered country.’ The captain had held his 
ground, had tnit heart of grace into liis gallant 
men, and had saved his guns when salvation 
was a slender possibility, and the result of it all 
vxas that ho hail a\ erted a scTious breach in our 
line. Ho had lived to win great hom)ur ; foui- 
days later ho was killed whilst directing the tin? 
of his V)attery. 

Second -Lieutenant Beal also was killed after 
he laid shown the high courage and determined 
leadership which won for him the Cross. His 
company had been detaikMl to occu].)y a section 
of trench; but when the comi)any was estab- 
lislied it was found tluit a gap of about 4(M} 
yards existed between the left flank ami the 
neighbouring rmit. This gap was strongly held 
by the enemy, and it was \ itally important that 
it should be cleartM,!. No troops, however, were 
available for this purpose, but Beal rose to the 
<le>sperate occasion, and organizing a handful 
of men k?s8 than a dozen -he led t hem against 
the foe. On reaching a hostile machine-gun 
he instantly sprang forward, killed the team 
with his revolver, and cafitured the weajxui. 
Having done this he did not hesitate to con- 
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TEMP. SKC.-LJEirr. C. L. KNOX, K.E., 

Kcceivinfl the Victoria Ooss. 

tiiuH^ along (Ik* trench. In that |»(iih)us 
joiu'iiey he enefMint<‘red another inachint* gun, 
and this ho pr<>m|)tly ilenlt with in fls* r^aine 
way as the other. In ell this young nflieer 
captured four enemy guns and inflicted ncxt'IT) 
cHsualties. That uas a fine re<*ord, ami \\o 
might well have ri'sted content with it ; but 
he was m»t satisfied, ami \\hen, lat<‘r in th<? 
(‘veiling, a woundf^l man iiad b<!(‘n U'tt in tla? 
<.p(*ii under heavy lii(‘, B(*al. regai'diess of 
dang(*r, walked up close to an emany machimo 
gun and brought in the u(ainded man on his 
back. It was the subaltern's fate to be kill(*d 
by a shell on the following morning. 

The Kngine(*rs, like the Artil|ei-y, liad re- 
|)eatodly \V‘>n admiiation frran tin* infantry 
because of their masterful r(>sourcefulness in 
tinms of stress. The first of their (Crosses in 
the war wen* won by (Ik^ gallant Faptain Wright 
at Mons, and by Ixinco-Corporal Jarvis, at 

220 -- 2 
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SOUTHWARK’S RECEPTION OF ACTING LANCE-CORPORAL A. H. CROSS, 

Machine Gun Corps. 

The scene outside the Corporal’s home. 


Jeinappes, on the Haine day — August 23* 1914 
— both in connexion with the demolition of 
a bridge, and now, for desperate bridge work, 
Iho Cross was aw ardiul to Second -Lieutenant 
O^cil Leonard Knox. No fewer than twelve 
bridges were entrusted to Knox for demolition, 
yet he successfully destroyed them all. Hut 
there was one case in which things did not work 
out according to progiamme. There was a 
steel girder bridge, the destruction of which 
Knox personally supervised, where the time- 
fuse failiM^l to act. Knox was “ a practical civil 
engineer,” and fully understood the gravity 
of the risk he immediately undertook ; but 
urdiesitatingly he ran to the bridge, umler 
heavy rifle and machine-gun tire, and when 
the enemy were actually on the bridge he 
tore away the time fuse and lit the instan- 
taneous fuse. To do this Knox had to get 
under the bridge ; but his devotion to duty 
and cool determination enabled him to crown 
his truly desperate enterprise with splendid 
success. 

Private Arthiir Henry Cross, tlie mac^hine- 
gunner, showed his bravery and initiative 
throughout four days of operations, and the 
official record^ stated that it was impossible 


to speak too highly of his extreme gallantly, 
initiative and dash. Cross volunteered to make 
a reconnaissance of the position of two machine- 
giins which the enemy had captured. Advanc- 
ing single-handed to the enemy trench he, 
with his revolver, forced seven opponents to 
sun’ender. Hy way of completing his task the 
corporal coTn])elled his captives to carry the 
guns, with their tripc^ds and ammunition, to 
our lines. Then he handed over his prisoners, 
and, collecting teams for his guns, brought the 
weapons into action with ” exceptional dash 
and skill, annihilating a very heavy attack by 
the enemy.” 

Private Thomas Young, os a stretcher- 
bearer, worked unceasingly for five days, 
evacuating wounded from seemingly impossible 
places. On nine different occasions he went 
out in front of our line in broad daylight. 
Heavy fire was directed upon him from rifles 
and machine-guns, with the added danger 
of shell fire ; yet he managed to bring back 
wounded to safety. Under this “harassing 
fire ” of three sorts Young dressed those who 
were too badly wounded to be moved before 
receiving such attention, and unaided he 
carried them to our lines. In this manner the 
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stretcher-bearer rescued and saved no fewer 
than nine lives. 

Remarkably successful fighting against great 
odds characterized the acts for which the 
tliree Crosses of Juno 7 were awarded. The 
records told of the “ splendid courage ” of 
Lieutenant Percy Valentine Storkey ; the 
“ magnificent heroism ” of Second-Lieutenant 
Alfred Cecil Herring, and the “ supreme fear- 
lessness ” of Sergeant Albert Mountain. And 
truly Mountain seemed to liave in the blood 
of him that battle-spirit which laid made the 
Old Fighting Fourteenth dreaded on many a 
stubbornly contested field, and not least on that, 
celebrated field of Famars where they won 
added fame and captured as their regimental 
march the rousing drum and fife not(\s of tlie 
Revolutionary “ fa Ira.” Tl\e day vsas going 
none too well with the old West Yorkshi remen, 
and their colonel saw it ; he saw also that 
it was going too prosperously for the enemy, 
whose band were loudly playing the “ ^'a Ira.” 
That fine soldier might well have been om^ 
of the resourceful fighters of the Creai War, 
living before his time, for he shouted to his 
own band the onler to strike u|) the air which 


the eiuMuy wort* playing- “ anil." lu‘ addrd 
“we’ll beat ’em to tluar own daimied tuiu' ! ” 
And the Old Fourteenth <li(l, for w hieh ri'ason 
from that day oii\\ard the air to whieh so many 
victims had drummed to (la* guillotine 

became tlu^ march- past of th(‘ W'est ^^)rk- 
shires. Such a fearless, coiapiering spirit 
possessed Sergi^int Mountain. His com[)any 
liad hastily dug thems('l\<*s in during 
an enemy attack, and wen* in an ('xposed 
position on a sunken road. Intense artillery 
fire forced them to \aeate tlie road and fall 
back. The enemy in tlu* meant inu' were 
advaiH'ing in mass, ])receded by a ]>atrol about 
200 strong. The situation was critical aiul 
there was a call for volunteers foi* a counter- 
attack. Mountain immediately sti^|>pi*d for- 
warfi, and ” his party of 10 followcsi liim.” 
Then he advanced on the fiank with a Lewis gun 
and brought enfilade tin' to bear on the j)atrol, 
of whom about 100 wen> kilhsi. INh'anwhile 
the remainder of tlu' (‘ompany made a frontal 
attack, with the result that the imtire patrol 
was cut up and 30 prisoners w(*re takc'u. The 
eiu'rny main body ap[)ean'd at tliis time and 
the me?i, who wen^ imnaMically \'ery much 



SBRGT. ALBERT MOUNTAIN (left), Weet Yorkehire Reniment, end PRIVATE THOMAS 

YOUNG, Durham Li*ht Infantry. 

Photographed after receiving their Crotica in the Courtyard of Buckingham Palace. 
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weakor than the enemy, began t^o waver. 
Mountain thereupon rallied and organized 
hin party and formed a defensive position 
from whieh to cover the retirement of the rest 
of the comj)any and the prisoners. With this 
party of “ one non-commissioned officer and 
four m('n ” tlie sergeant successfully held at 
bay no fewer tluin (300 of the enemy, for half 
an hour ; then at last he retired and r(‘joint'd 
his company. Having performed these ])rodi- 
gies Mountain took command of the flank post 
of the battalion, which was “ in the air,” and 


Lipscomb and four men.” Under Storkey’s 
leadership this little band of two otflcers and 
10 other ranks charged the enemy position with 
fixed bayonets, it was an impetuous but 
tlioroughly successful onslaught, and despite 
the odds of 10 to one in his favour and the 
additional adsantage of being on the defensive 
the enemy was completely routed, about 30 of 
his party being killetl or wounded and 3 officers 
and 50 men made prisoners, with o lo machine- 
gun. 

Second -Lieutenant Herring’s ex])loit also 



CAPTAIN VALENTINE STORKEY LEAVES THE PALACE WITH A FRIEND. 


for 27 houis he held on there until he was 
finally surrounded by the enemy. Sergeant 
Mountain was “one of the few who managed 
to fight their way back.” 

Lieutenant Storkey unhesitatingly attacked 
against great odds. He was in charge of a 
)>latoon and on emerging from a wood the 
enemy trench line was encountered. The 
lieutenant found himself with only six men ; 
but he continued his move forward. While 
'doing this about 80 or 100 of the enemy, with 
several macliine-guns, were seen to be holding 
up the advance of the troops on the right. 
Storkey at once resolved to attack this large 
party from the flank and rear. During the 
forward movement he joined by “Lieutenant 


showed sw-ift decision and skilful handling of 
troops. After severe fighting the enemy had 
gained a position on the south bank of a canal 
and Herring's post was cut. off fi’om the troops 
on both flanks and surrounded. The sul>altern, 
however, counter-attacked immediately and 
recaptured the position, with six machine-guns 
and a score of prisoners. During the night 
the post was ceaselessly attacked, but all 
asstvults were beaten off, largely through the 
heroism of the lieutenant, who continually 
visited his men and cheered them up. It 
was entirely due to the bravery atid initiative 
of this officer tliat the enemy advance was held 
up for 1 1 hours at an exceedingly critical 
period.” 
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Rifleman Karanl>ohadur Rana addod to 
the renown which his fellow Gurkhas had won 
in the war. His was more an exhibition of 
consistent coolness and devotion to duty than 
the performance of remarkablo acts such as 



THE FIRST GURKHA V.C. OF THE WAR. 
Rifleman (afterwards Naik) Kulbir Thapa, V.U., 
3rd Q.A.O. Gurkhas. 

vol. X, p. U).) 

Ilinse wbicb laiv'c been just deseribc'd ; yet he 
loo displayr'd that special \'alour without 
whicdi no Cross could be awaided. He and a 
few more men during an attack cre|)t forward 
under intense file with a Lewis gun. so as to 
engagi^ an cm iny maidiine gun which bad 
caused sevei-e casualties to trooi>s who bad 
trieil to put it out of action. On opening lire 
Xo. 1 of the T-ewis gun was instantly shot dead, 
whereupon the lifleinan without the slightest 
hesitation pushed the Ijody oh' the weapon 
and in spite of bombs -hurled at him and heavy 
fire from both flanks he opened Hre and 
knocked out the hostile machine-gun crew ; 
then he switclied his tire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him and silenced their 
fire. The Gurkha kept his gun in action, 
and twice when defects ])revented tiring he 
removed them. During the rest of the day 
he did “magnificent work,” and when a with- 
drawal was onlered, he helped with covering 
fire until the encmy were close ujion him. 

“ Cheerful and uncomplaining throughout 
was a singular but well-deserved tribute to 
Private Robert Edward Criiieksyiank. His 
was indeed an uncommon aebievement. even 
amongst the unusual perfornuiuccs of winners 
of the CroBS. His platoon came under very 


hoavj' rifle and maebiiu'-gun fire at short 
range, and was led down a sti'cp bank into a 
wadi, most of tlu> men Vicing bit bi'forc they 
reached tlie bottom. The othei'r in ('ommaiul 
was shot dead soon after the hoitom \va-i 
reached. The sergeant, who took o\er ec»m- 
mand, sent a runner hack to company )ica<l- 
ijuarters, asking for support, hut he liad 
sean'cly rlone this u luai he was mortally 
woundt'd. 'Lhe (Muporal had hceii killed in 
the meantime, an»l tlu' only non-commissioned 
otH(*cr who was left, a lanci'-coiporal, hdieving 
that the luiincr had Imm'u killed, calliMi for a 
volunteer to take* a seenud lui'ssage hai'k. 
Private Cruickshauk responded imiuediati'ly 
and rus!u‘d up tlu' slopi' ; hut he was hit and 
rolled hack int«) the hoitom of the wadi. Ih* 
rose and again ruslu'd up th(‘ slope, hut for the 
s<‘<*oud time he was wounded and rolled hae!^ 
into till' wadi. Thes(‘ setbacks seiaiu'd to act 
upon the soldier as a tonic, fer after lus w«)UU(ls 
had lieeu dri‘ssed h(' rushed tor the third time 
up the slope. Once more the dauntless pri\at(^ 
was woun.led, so liadly that he was unalile to 
.stand, wheii'upon, with ama/ing calmness and 



private R* E. CRdCKSHANK, 
I.ondon Regiment. 

,,rr«.-nc.' <>f “lie liitns-'lf 

.u.ii.l a hail of V.iat.l.' Ihro.iKh his 

woun.ls to r.iak.' auy forth, r attciM|.t. he I,iy 
nil day in ,i .lanuo'-ona position. h.'i.iK snip.sl at 
,„al aK«in vvonn.l.sf wh,--v ho lay y, t !„• was 
“chcorfnl »"'• nnoomplainiiiK thron^hoot.” 

Privuto ('roi.-kshank alTonh-l an int.TCHti.n; 
ilhistration of th,' Hn<<’os.sf,.l convr.sion of llv 
onliiuiry < ili/.<-n into the fiiX'st type of soklior. 
Ho was thirty yoni’a oM anil went to Loinloii 
from Winuipog, wliare li,> was born an.f si>«nt 
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tho first throe years of his life. Ho was Tiiiich 
interested in tho Boy Scout movoinoiit and 
bocanio assistant scoutinastor of a North 
London corps. That oxperienco was un- 
doubtedly goo<i training for Cruickshank, as 
it proved for not a frnv of the winners ot the 



CORPORAL (Lancc-Ser^t.) J. E. WOODALL, 
Rifle Brigade. 


Cross. Ho w'as descril)ed as an excellent 
platform spoakcu’, and took part in throe 
political contests at Tottenhann After seeing 
sorvicG in France lie went to ralestine, where, 
presumably, his Cross was won. 

A rcinarkablo h'ature of eleven Cro.sses 
w Inch were gazetted on .lime 28, 1918, w'as 
that no fewer than threi' of the rieipients 
belonged to tho Rifle Brigade and came from 
ti)wns in the same pait of England — Derby, 
Salford and Nuneaton. A fourth recipient 
came from Coniston and a fifth from Leeds. 
These were the non-commissioned ofiicers and 
men amongst the eleven, the rest being ofiicers, 
whose regiments only, in accordance with 
custom, were given. It happened, therefore, 
that of tlie eleven winners the fiv’o specified 
came from the neighbouring counties of West- 
morland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire 
and Warwiclcshire. The trio added con- 
siderably to the war's record of ('rosses for tho 
old 05th, making the fine total of ten. 

“ The example set by Sergeant Woodall was 
simply magnificent, and had a marked effect 
on the troops,” was ofiicially rcH?orded of 
l.,ance -Sergeant Joseph Edward Woodall, the 
Rifle Brigade (Salford). It W'os during an 
attack that he showed tho courage and fine 
leadership which ensured success of an opera- 
tion on a particular portion of the front. The 


platoon which ^Voodall commanded was held 
up by a machine-gun. His first great feat, 
done on his own initiative, was to rush forward 
and, single-handed, capture the gun and 
eight men. The objective luwing been gained, 
heavy fire w^as encountered from a farmhouse 
which was only about 200 yards in front. 
Collecting ten men, the sergeant brilliantly and 
brav^ely rushed tho farip, and 30 prisoners were 
taken. The officer in charge being killed soon 
afterwards, Woodall took entire command, 
and most skilfully disposed of two platoons 
which he had reorganized. In spite of in- 
ten.se shelling and inachirie-gun fire tho ser- 
geant was constantly on the move, not only 
encouraging his men, but also finding out anti 
sending Iiack invaluable information. 

William Becsley, of Nuneaton, was a young 
soldier, ami liis acts assuredly warranted 
even the statement that his indomitable pluck, 



SERGEANT W. GREGG, 

Rifle Brigade. 

skilful shooting and good judgment in econo- 
mising ammunition stamped “ the incident 
as one of tho most brilliant actions in recent 
operations.” Two companies of the private’s 
unit had attacked, without artillery prepara- 
tion, the enemy’s outpost position. Taking 
command, owing to heavy losses of officers, 
Beosley led the assault. He rushed a post 
single-handed and killed with his revolver 
two of tho enemy who were at a machine- 
gun ; after which he shot dead an officer 
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who ran from a dug-out to tako their plaice. 
In theory tliis rifleman should not ha\e had 
a chance of surviving, so heavy were the odds 
against him, yet it happened that when tlu-oe 
more offlcera appeared from the dug-out 
ho called upon them to surrender, and, “ seeing 
one of them trying to get rid of a nui}), he shot 
him and obtained the map. He took four 
more prisoners from a dug-out and two others 
from a shelter close by, disarmed them 
and sent them V)aek to our linos.” Pre- 


the enemy heartened lums(‘lf eno\ig!i to eounter- 
attack, aith the res\ilt that tlu' carrier wtvs 
wounded. Still the unheaten and undismayed 
young soldier ” carried on hy himself, and 
actually maintaiiu'd his position until 10 p.m., 
long afti'r llai posts on his right and left had 
been practically wi|)ed out and the survivors 
had fallen hack. ’ lleesk'y had hetai ehicHy 
instrumental in pn'venting the iMuany from 
rushing the ])osition and (Miahling the iH innants 
ol his company to withdraw without fuither 



PRIVATE (Corporal) BEESLEY (Rifle Brijlade) 
THE HANDS OF THE 

surnably the call to siirrcnder was ob(*yed 
by the companions of the map -bearing 
oflieer who Wiis shot ; so that V>y this lime 
Beesley hod shot two ofbeers aial two nuai 
and taken two otflccis and six' other <‘ncmies 
prisoner — a noble bag. But his wonderful 
work was not yet completed. As soon as lie 
had sent the captives to our lines his Lewis 
gun was brought up by a comrade who was 
acting as a carrier, and inunediately bringing 
this weapon into^action, Beesley used it with 
great effect against the enemy, upon whom he 
inflicted many (iasualties as they bolted to- 
wards their support lino. This brave pair of 
riflemen hold on to the position for four hours, 
under very heavy rifle and machine-gun fire ; and 


[()t)ii ml f’hotin’.ruRli 

, KBCRIVES HIS VICTORIA CROSS AT 
KING IN FRANCE. 

Ins.s. Tt was not till darkucsK std in that liu 
made his way back to the line from whic’h the 
attnek luid started, “hiiugifig with him (lu^ 
woundetl caiTi(‘r and the Lewis gun,” and 
crowning his truly glorious conduct by at once 
mounting the gun in the treueh mid remaining 
in action “ until things (|uictcri(‘d down. 
Beesley was Nunruiton’s second X'ic toria ( ross 
n'cipient, and the little town showed its pride 
ill the intrepid (heeiijaeket by pivse-ntmg to 
him £700 in War Bonds. 

The Rifleman from Derby SergcMint William 
(iregg - had ah<*aTly shown his mettle by 
winning the Distinguished (‘oriduet Medal and 
the Military Medal. Presumably his Cross was 
awarded for the hiavcry and lea<lerslup ho 
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Bhowod in tlie same circiimstanees as Beesley> 
for in his case also it was stated that two 
companies of his unit attaela^d the enemy's 
outpost ])osition witliout artillery pre[>aration. 
Gregg also took eommarid when all the olJicers 
of the right company were hit, and he too 
rushed an enemy post and j.>ersonally killed 
an entire machine-gun team and eaptiued the 
gun and four nuai in a dug-o\it near by ; after 
which he rushed anotlier post an<l killed two 
men and captured another. Having done this 
lie took further resourceful steps to consolidate 



[Ofjicial photograph. 

THE KING CONGRATULATING SEC.- 
LIEUT. (then Captain) JOHN CROWE, after 
decorating him in France with the Victoria Crosr. 

his position, saving a critical situation and 
enstiring the success of the attack. An enemy 
counter-attack subse()U(*ntly drove Viaek the 
sergeant's party ; but reinforcements coming 
up he led a chaige, personally bombed a hostile 
inacltine-gun, killed the crew and captured the 
gun. Driven l>ack once more, he led another 
successful assault, “ and hung on to the position 
until ordered by his company commander to 
withdraw.*’ Sergeant Gregg was under very 
heavy fire for several hours, but throughout 
lie showed the greatest coolness and walked 
about and encouraged his men, “ setting a 
magnificent example.” Apart from what 
they did generally, these three Riflemen 
amongst them killed two officers, two 
machine-gun teams and four other men ; and 


c.iptured three machine-guns, two officers and 
11) men. 

The excessive strain to which officers and 
men who won the Cross wore necessarily put 
was shown by the statement that one of the 
olTicers included in this list of eleven — Second - 
Lieutenant John (Jrowe, Worcestershire Regi- 
ment — throughout the seven days of opeia- 
tions ” was ” recklessly brav'O.” For the third 
time the enemy ha<l attacked a village, and 
at last had broken past on to high ground 
and established a maehine-gim and snipers 
in broken ground behind the vdllage. Twice 
did this otlicer go forward with two non-com- 
missioned oflictu’s and se\en men to engage tlie 
en(*my ; and so daring was his action that each 
time the enemy withdjfnv from th(» high ground 
into the village. Crow(' followed tlu‘ runa- 
ways, and as they collected in the doorways 
of the house's la^ jiei’sonally ojieued fire on them. 
On tile s('cond oc(*asion, with only^ two men of 
liis parly, he attacked 1wt> enemy machine- 
guns which \v(‘r*e sweeping past the ])ost. The 
lieuti'iiant killed both the gunners with his 
rifle, an<l prevented any otliers from reaching 
the guns aiul lainging them into action again ; 
then he turned ujion a party of the entany who 
were liiu'd up in front of him, and killing 
sev(‘ral of these compelled the rest to withdraw'. 
Crowe captured both the guns a success which 
must have lieen especially gratifyiiig to him, 
for one was the battalion Lew is gun w hich the 
enemy had captured on the f)rev'ious day. He 
crowned his skill and coolness at the last 
moment, when, havdng already done much to 
cheer and help his little gallant garrison, he 
took elTective steps to save it. At this crisis 
ho personally ]ilaced tlie covering party close 
to the enemy, who were again closing round 
and were actually forming up in fours near by. 
Rut for (Vovve the garrison could never have 
escaped. 

To the remarkabl(> number of Crosses which 
had been aw^arded t>o the Lancashire Fiisilie?s 
—they had won thirteen during the war — 
was added Temporary Second -Lieut riant John 
Schofield's, a posthumous honour. With a 
party of only nine men Schofield led an assault 
against a strong point which was reported to 
be strongly held. He was attacked by about 
100 of the enemy with bombs, but disposed his 
small band so skilfully and made such good use 
of rifle and Lewis gun fire that the enemy took 
cover in dug-outs ; then he himself held up 
and captured a party of 20. Other |>artios 
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giving help, this position wtxs cloarod of tho 
enemy, all of whom .were killed or captured. 
Collecting tho rest of his men, Schofield made 
up his party to ton —a tiny unit— and, having 
informed his commanding ()f1icer as to (he 



TEMP, SRC.-LIEUT. JOHN SCHOFIELD, 
Late Lancasltire Fusiliers. 

position and intinuited that In' was pro(‘e(‘<liiig 
to retake (he front liiu', he set about his sell 
imposed and risky task, d’here could la* no 
shrinking from e\en such an undertaking, and 
Hehofield did not hesitate or (piail, althougli lie 
met large numbeis of tla^ enemy in a eom- 
munication tiencli in fro?it of him and in “a 
<lruin on his rigid and left. " Hai)id rifle fire, 
that terrible hail which the (h'Tinans ha<l su<*h 
good cause to diead, was opened l>y In's party, 
and the subaltern, (Jimbing out on to the 
parapet under point-blank maebiiie-gun fin% 
showed such fearlessness and bra\'ery that the 
enemy were forced to surrender, I2.‘}, including 
several officers, being captured by .Schofield 
and his party. A few' minutes after this 
intrepid aehiex'ement “ this very gallant otficer ” 
was killed. 

Another posthumous lionoui* was awardcil to 
Second -LieiiUmant Joseph Henry Collin, Hoyal 
Lancaster Regiment, who had long and l)ra\ ely 
fought against heavy odds in “the Keep” 
suggestive of an old castle. ith finly five 
men of his platoon remaining Collin slowly 
withdrew before superior uumbers. He con- 


te.sliHl eveiy ineli ot the ground and was hard 
pres.s(*d with bombs atai closc'-range machine- 
gun tire. At this stagi^ lu', liki* tho splendid 
fighter at liay (hat lie was, at (aekeil ( lu* maeiiiie*- 
gun and team singl(*-lianded. First he used 
liis ]<*\()I\er, firing in(<i (he enemy. tlu*n lie 
seized a Mills gn*nad<' and threw it into the 
hostile team witli such snee(*ss that lu* put the 
gun out ol action and killed four of (he team 
and woiindeil two. A second ma<‘hine-gnn 
was tiring, and ohserx ing tliis Collin took a 
\a ‘\\ is gnn and, I’lioosing a high |)oin( on (la* 
parajK't friun which he eouM engage tlu^ 
Weapon, he, unaidcMl, “ l4«‘p( the (‘uemy at hay 
until he fell mortally wounded." 

Another memher nf the Ihiyal Lancaster 
R(*gimen( Laiu'c ( 'oi poral .lames Ih'witson, 
of (’oniston was inelude<l in (his list of 11. 
He was a truly lit companion of the young 
ofheei’, an<l jx'ifuniud ‘‘extraordinary feats 
of daring" which enished hostile opposition, 
aiul well if might, for this figlitt'r killed lb men 
and eaptmed one. It was daylight, and an 
attack was being made on a seiies of crater 



IJEUT. J. H. COLLIN, 
late Royal Lancaster Re^timcnt. 

|)o.sts. 'Hu* (‘orporal daringly led hi.s party 
to their ohj(‘cti\'e, and from trench an<l dug- 
outs clean'd the enemy, killing in one diig-out 
six “ who wonhl not surrender.” Having 
captured the final objectivi' he saw a hostile 
machine gun team coming into ac-tion agaiast 
hU men. Hewitson worked his W'ay round 

220— ;; 
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the edge of the crate>r, and attacked the team, 
killing four and taking one ; and soon after- 
wards ho routed a bombing party which was 
attacking a Lewis-gun post , and killed six of 
them. 

One of that great and noble band who had 
been ordered to “ hold on to tlie last,” a band 
of which many ineinbers, unquestioningly 
obeying, perished and left no spoken proof of 
their devotion. Captain Julian Hoyda (Jiibble, 
Koyal Warwickshire Hcgiinent, set a “splendid 



CAPTAIN J. R. GRIBBLE, 
Royal Wanviokshire Regiment. 


example of grit ” — a unique expression for an 
official record of a Cross achievement. And 
this was no leas than modestly true, for the 
captain was materially instrumental in pre- 
venting for some hours the enemy obtaining* 
the complete mastery of a crest of ridge ; and 
his self-sacrifice enalJed the remainder of his 
own brigade, as well as another garrison and 
throe batteries of field artillery, to be with- 
drawn. Gribble was in command of the right 
company of the battalion when the enemy 
attacked, and he received his orders to hold on 
to the last. Eventually his company was 
entirely isolated, though ho could easily have 
withdrawn them when the rest of the battalion 
on his left were driven back to a secondary 
position. The captain** right Bank was “ in 
the air ” through the withdrawal of all troops 
of a neighbouring division. He made known, 


by means of a runner to the company on his 
left rear, his determination to hold on \mtil 
other orders were received from battalion 
headquarters — “ and this he inspired his com- 
mand to accomplish.” Cribble’s company 
was event ually surrounded by the enemy at 
close range, and it could only be recorded of 
him that “ he was seen fighting to the last.” 
“ His subsequent fate is unknown.” Most 
happily, not long after Cribble's fate was 
4)fiicially Imported “ unknown,” he wrote to 



[Elliott & Fry, 

CAPT. MANLEY ANGELL JAMES, 
Gloucestershire Regiment. 


members of his family stating that he was a 
prisoner at Mainz, Germany. 

“ Ho was last seen w orking a machine-gun 
single-handed, after having been wounded a 
third time,” was told of Captain Manley Angell 
James, M.C., Gloucestershire Regiment. Hero 
again was an instance of devotion to the very 
letter, for James had boon ordered to hold on 
“ to the last.” He had led his company 
forward with the utmost bravery and resolution 
and so successfully that he had caused heavy 
casualties to the onomy and had taken two 
machine-guns and 27 prisoners. Though 
wounded he refused to leave his company, and 
next day he repulsed three onslaughts. Two 
days later, although the enemy liad broken 
through on his right Bank, he refused to with- 
draw, and making a most determined stand he 
inBicted very heavy losses on the enemy and 
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gained valuable time for the withdrawal of 
guns. Ordered now, by the senior officer on 
the spot, to hold on to the last, to ei\able the 
brigade to be extricated, he led his company 
forward in a local counter-attack on his own 
initiative, and again was wounded. It was 
after tliis that he was seen for the last time. 
“No praise can be too high for the gallant 
stand made by this company,” tlie record 
suited, “ and Captain James, by his dauntless 
courage and n\agnificent example, undoubtedly 
enabled the battalion to Ijc withdrawn befor<^ 
being completely cut off.” 

During a raid on the enemy’s trenches 
Lieutenant George Burdon McKean, Caiunlian 
Infantry, saved many lives and showed 
splendid leadership. The circumstances of the 
case were uncommon and indicated that a 
situation had arisen which calk'd for the 
exercise of the gratest agility and pluck. The 
lieutenant’s party was held up at a block in 
the eommimication trench })y most intense 



LIEUT. G. B. McKEAN 
Canadian Infantry, shows his Victoria Cross. 

firo from hand grenades and machine-guns. 
The block was well protected by wire and was 
covered by a machine-gun, also well protected, 
30 yards behind it ; and the block was too 
close to our trenches for the preliminary 
bombardment to have engaged it. McKean 
aaw that the succo-ss of the whole operation 
might be marred if the block were not destroyed, 


and, running into tju* oocn tp the right (lank 
of the block, ho leaped o\ i r it, “ lic'ad first 
on top of the eni'iny. ' A (lespt'rate slruggk' 
followed this nnex|jcct<Ml a<lvenl of t lu' ( ’anadian. 
He was lying on the ground, on top of <»n<' 
of the enetny, when another oppoi)(*nt rushed 



PRIVATE ARTHUR POUI/FER, 
West Riding Regiment. 


at him with fixed bayonet, d'he ehaiicc of 
c.scape looked small for tlu' snhaltc'rn, hut he 
managed to shoot the juan with tla^ hayoiu't 
through the body ; ‘‘ and then shot tlie enemy 
underneath him, who was struggling violently.” 
As a result of this action the position wa.s 
captured ; hnt McKi'afi’s task was not yet 
finished. His 8Uj)t)ly of bombs ran out, an<l 
he sent back to our front liiu^ for a fjesh supply. 
Hls staying power and [duck wen' shown hy 
the fact tliat wliilst waiting for them lie (engaged 
the eieiny siiigle-haiKliMl, On getting the 
bombs lu‘ fearlessly i-usIkmI the second lilock, 
and killed two of (he enemy, eaptun'd four 
others, and drov'e the ri'maining garrison, 
which included a hostile machine-gun section, 
into a dug-out. ^IcKcan put the finish to a 
thrilling and most useful jiii^eii of work by 
destroying the dug-out, with its 4)eeupants 
and gun. His dasli an<l <laring ha<l savi'd 
many live.s, for if the position had not been 
captured the* whole of tlu^ raiding party woukl 
have been expo.sed to dangerous (enfilading 
fire during the withdrawal. 

A stnefeher -bearer from Wort key, Leeds, 
Private Arthur Poulter, West Hiding Regi- 
rneiit, completed this list of recipients. On 
no fewer than ten oceasions he carried 
badly wounde<l men on his back to a safer 
locality, “ through a particularly heavy artil- 
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lery and machino-g»m barrfvge.** Two of those 
men were hit a socoruJ time whilst on his 
back. Again, after a withdrawal over a river 
liad boon ordered, Poiilter returned in full 
view of the enemy, who were advaiaang, and 
carried back another wounded man v\ho had 
been left behind. Ho bandaged up more than 
40 men under fire, and throughout the whole 



[F.lidtt iT'’ Fry. 

THE REV. T. BAYLEY HARDY, 
Temp. C.F., Attached Lincolnshire Rejiiment. 

(Died of wound«.) 

day his eoialuet was “ a magnificent (»xample 
to all ranks.” Subsecpient ly, while attem|)ting 
anoth(‘r ii^seue in the face of the enemy, 
Private Poulter was seriously wound(Ml. 

Army ehaplains had repeatedly proved their 
courage and devotion in the war, and to two of 
them the Lross had b(>en awardt^l — the Uev. 
K, X. Mellish and the Kev. \V. H. F. Addison. 
A third Cross for a chaplain was announced 
from the War Oiliee on July 11, 1018, the reci- 
pient being the Rev. Theodore Bayley Hardy, 
whose previous conduct had earniHl for him 
the D.S.O. and i\w M.C. Thes" distinction^ 
were a tiibute to many fin<^ achievements, 
which were all the more remarkable because 
they were the w^ork of a man of middle age — 
Chaplain Hardy was over fifty years of age 
when ho w’as added to the V,(.\ roll for repeate<l 
displays of devotion to duty wlien attached 
to the Lincolnshire Regiment. He showed all 
the quietness and unobtrusiveness of a clergy- 
man of modest disposition* and yet displayeil 


“ marvellous energy and endurance which 
would have l>een remarkable even in a very 
much youngei* man.” Particular incidents 
exemplified the valour for wJiich the Cross was 
given. The first of these concerned an attack 
by a patrol on an enemy post in the ruins of 
a village. Chaplain Hardy heard the firing 
imd, follow ing the patrol ah nit 4h0 yds. 
beyond our front line of posts, he found an 
officer of the ]>atrol dangerously wounded. 
Pursuing the policy of fearlessness and devotion 
to membeis- of his battalion which had pre- 
viously distinguished him, tlu^ chaplain r(‘- 
inaimMl with the helple^^s ollicer until he was 
able to get help to bring him in. There was a 
great deal of firing during this time, and so 
menacing did the situation become that an 
enemy jiatrol actually penetrated l)etween the 
spot where the ofiicer was lying and our front 
line— so successfully that they took thr<‘(^ of 



CAPT. (Temp. Lieut.-Gol.) C. E. HUDSON, 
Notts and Derbyshire Re^ ment. 


our men prisoner. On a second occasion an 
enemy shell had burst in the middle of one of 
our posts. A building had been struck by the 
shell and men had boon buried in the debris. 
Seeing what had happeneil, Chaplain Hardy 
immediately made his w ay to. the spot and set 
to work to extricate the men. His task wa^ 
one of the greatest peril, for not only was ho 
under slicJl and trench-mortar fire, but there 
was also a probability of the collapse of a wall 
which had been hit by the shell and w^as in a 
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<UiMgorous condition. The chaplain suc- 
ceeded in 80 far that he got out one man 
who had been completely buried ; and he then 
set to work to extricate a second man, who 
was found to be dead. A third (‘xhibitioii of 
calm couragt' was sliown by this clergyman 
when our infantry, who had succc'ssfully 
attacked, v\ero gradually force<i l)ack to their 
starting trench. Wlien it was believed that 
all our men had withdrawn from a wood tla^ 
chaplain came out of it and, on rea<-hing an 
advanced j)ost, he asked tlu' m(‘n to lielp him 
to get in a wounded man. Accompanied I y 
a sergeant he reached a spot wh(‘rt' the man 
lay - within ten yards of a hostile pill-lxex j.nd 
so w<‘ll did the pair set about theii- task of 
succour that they rescued tlu> wouihIcmI man, 
will) was too wt*ak to stand, and finally got li in 
to oui- line's. “ Thi*oughout the day the 
I'lK'iny's artillery, machine-gun, and trerwh 
nua-tar fire was continuous, and causerl many 
casualties. Xotwif hsf anding this, this very 
gallant chaplain wns se<ai mo\ing (pii(‘tly 
amongst tlie men and h'liding tla* woutak'd, 
absolutely rcgardk'ss of his (leisonal safety.” 
(Mmplain Hardy’s honour was a som< <‘ of par- 
ticular |)ride to the C’ity of London School, 
which lie joined in 187h. Ilc' v\as a seliool- 
master for twenty years, and at the beginning 
of the war he was a eounti'y j)ars()n. In 
Oct()l)er, 1918, came the sad n(‘\ys that Chaplain 
Hardy had di<‘d of wounds in Cranet*. 

The • chaplain’s award was aeeompanied hy 
tliree other announeenients, one to a command 
ing oflicer, of wljom a numlnir had been so 
honoured in a few’ pn^eeding months. Thi.s w as 
Jacnt.-Col. Cliarlcs Edward Hudson, D.S.O., 
M.C., Nottingham.shire and Derhyshirc Regi- 
ment, w hose ” high courage ” and ” cpiick 
determination ” saved a serious situatiim wlu'u 
his hattaJion was holding tlie right front sector 
during an attack on the British front. Very 
heavy shelling on the riglit had destroyed a 
trench ; considerable casualties had oeeurred 
aud all the officers on the sjKit were kilk'd or 
woumled. The enemy were enabled to penetrate 
our front line and to j)ush tlieir adv^anet? a.s far 
as the support line, w hich was the key to our 
right flank. Instant action was deinaraled, and 
Jdeut.-Col. Hudson, realizing this, “at once 
collected various headquarter details, such as 
orderlies, servants, runners, etc., and, together 
with some Allies, personally led them up the 
hill.” This gallant mixed scratch band, under 
that masterful, inspiring leadership, drove the 


enemy down the hill towards our front line ; 
then the colonel again k'd a parly it was only 
about ti\f ' “up the trench, where tijere 
w ert* about 209 t'lu'inv, in oi'drr to attack tlicm 
fnjin the flank. He th»‘u with tw«> na'?j gol out 
of the troneh and riishod the positi(»n, sliotifing 
to tia' eiK'Miy fo surr<*n<k'r.“ Soiiu' of thnn 
<>h<‘yi'd. At this stage of his remarkable par 
t<»rmafi4*<‘ a hdtiih evpIcMlrd on his f(H)t ami 
sexerely wouiuh'd him ; hut. altluaigh in great 
pain, lu' (lirf'cted the (‘oiinter-al lac k to he eon 
tiiuied ; atal t his oidc'r w as so eflieiont ly carried 
out that aho»it 100 prisoia'i’s and six ina<‘hine 
guns wi're takc'ii. 

'I'wo inemhers of 1 Ik' Australian lm|)<*rial 



LIFAJT. C. W. K. SADLIKR, A.LF. 

Force Ideut. Clifford William King Sa,dlic*r 
and Sg! . William Rnllj\t*n eomplett'd tho list. 
'J’he siibalt ern ” sa ved a most erilieal sil nation,” 
a.n<l the sergrant “ srt a. splendid rxainplo nf 
lead<‘rship ' ; hut inoro, far more tlian thes«» 
things was done. Sa<lli'‘r s })attalion was attack- 
ing stioiig <*ia*my positions. His platoon was 
preventi'd from adxaineing flirongli a wood hy 
a strong naiehine-gnn post. 'j’he hostil<* tiro 
caused many easualt ies, im’haling tla^ lietitenant , 
w’lo was wounded. In spite of his condition ho 
at once eoll<‘et(‘d his bombing seetion, and, 
leading it against the maehine gnns, killtsl the 
crews Hn<l ea|)tiired two of tin* wt'apttns. By 
this timo his party wen* all easiialtios ; hnt, 
alone, and woumled though la; was, he attaekc'd 
a third enemy machine-gun with his revolver, 
kille<l tin- cn\v of four and lo<jk the gnu. lii 
thuH completing work which cleared the flank 
and allowed the? })attalion to move forward and 
HO save “ a most criticial sitnatioii ’’ Lieut. 
iSadlier wa.'««again woiindtsi. 
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In the case of Sgt. Ruthven aJfio there had 
been numerous casualties during an advance, 
and fiis company commander was severely 
wounded ; whereupon the sergeant took com- 
mand of this portion of the assault, took charge 
of the enemy headquarters, and rallied the 
section in his vicinity. Close-range muchine-gun 
fire by the enemy was brought to bear as the 
leading wave neared its objective ; but the 
sergeant instantly sprang out. threw a bomb 


SKRGT. (Lieut.) W. RUTHVEN. A.F.F. 

which landed besid(^ the post, and rushed the 
position, bayoneting one of the crew anil^ 
capturing the gun. Encoimtering some of the 
enemy coming out of a shelter Ruthven did 
not hesitate to hurl himself upon them. His 
courage was rewarded, for lie wounded two, 
and captured six others in the same position, 
handing them over to an escort from the 
leading wave, which had now reached the 
objective. So far this non-commissioned officer 
from overseas had done exceedingly well ; but 
he was not satisfied, and having reorganized 
the men near him, he established a post in the 
second objective. He now saw enemy move- 
ment in a sunken road near by and, armed only 
with a revolver, he unhesitatingly and alone 
rushed the position, shooting two of the enemy 
who refused te leave their dug-outs. Still 
working single-handed, Sgt. Ruthven “ mopped 
up this post and captured the whole of the 
garrison, amounting in all to 32,” and he kept 
them until help arrived to escort them back to 
our lines. After this rousing display of indi- 
vidual heroism and fearlessness the sergeant 


spent the rest of the day in setting an example 
of leadership, moving up and down his position 
under fire, supervising consolidation and en- 
couraging his men. It was told of him that 
throughout the whole operation he showed the 
most magnificent courage and determination, 
“ inspiring everyone by his fine fighting spirit, 
his remarkable courage, and his dashing 
action.” 

At this period no fewer than 36 Victoria 
(h'osses had been awarded to Australian troops ; 
in addition the following distinctions had been 
won: — D.S.O., 370 (14 bars); M.C., 1,258 
(48 bars); D.C.M., 920 (10 bars); M.M., 
5,206 (167 bars and two double bars) ; foreign 
decorations, 248. Many methods had been 
adopted te show admiration of the deeds of 
winners of the Cross, but not one of them was 
quite of the character adopted by the Hon. 
Hugh D. McIntosh, M.L.C., who annoimced 
that all the Australian V.C.’s would be pre- 
sented with gold life passes entitling to free 
admission for themselves and their families to 
all the theatres and variety houses controlled 
by him throughout the Commonwealth. 

Exactly three months, after the brilliantly 
succes.sful operations against Zoebrugge and 
Ostend a large number of honours for Naval 
heroes were gazetted, amongst them being 
six Victoria Crosses. The famous enterprise 
was carried out on the night of April 22-23, 
1918, and t he honours wore published in the first 
part of a Supplement to the London Gazette 
dated July 23, These awards were ospeeially 
welcome to a vast admiring public which 
realized that during a prolonged period the 
Navy ha<l been doing a work wffiich, while 
immeasurably important, did not offer many 
opportmiities for mooting the Germans on the 
grand scale ; and not since the Jutland battle 
had there been such a chance for personal 
prowess os that which Zoebrugge and Ostend 
afforded. No fewer than four of the Crosses 
were given by selection, under Rule 13 of the 
Royal Warrant of January 29, 1856. This cir- 
ciunstance alone wras proof of the difficulty of 
choosing from a band of which every member 
was a hero. 

For all time in naval annals the Vindictive 
had won a renown as unique as the glory which 
for more than a century had invested Nelson’s 
Victory, and the cruiser figured very largely 
in the stories of the deeds for which the Crosses 
were awarded. First in the inspiring list 
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came Captain Alfred Francis Blakeney Car- 
penter, R.N., commanding the Vindictive. It 
was told of him that ho set a magnificent 
example to all under his command by his 
“ calm exposure when navigat ing mintnl watei‘8, 
bringing his ship alongside tlie mole in dark- 
ness.** When the Vindictive^ was within a 
few yards of the mole the enemy started and 
maintained a heavy fire from batteries, machine- 



CAPT. A. F. B. CARPENTER, R.N., 
Commanded H.M.S. Vindictive in the attack on 
Zeebrug^e. 

guns and rifles on to the bridge. Now it was 
that Captain Carpenter showed the conspicuous 
bravery which did so much to encourage his 
crew in the desperate ttisk to which they ha<l 
so willingly committed themselves. He .H\iper- 
vised the landing from the shi[) on to the mole, 
and walked “ round the <lecks directing 
operations and encouraging the men in the 
most dangerous and exposed positions,” He 
was solecteii to receive the Vict<»ria Cross by 
the officers of the Vindictive, Iris II., and 
Daffodil, and of the naval assaulting force. 


AU) 

Captain Edward Bamford, I).8.()., 
was selected by (he oflicei-s of fh(^ Royal 
Marine Artillery and Royal Mariiu^ Light 
Infantry detachments. Ho landed on iho 
mole from the Vindictive with Nos. 7 and 



CAPT. EDWARD BAMFORD, R.M.I..I. 

K [)latoons of the marine storming force in the 
faee of great dillieultie.s. When on the mole 
an<l under heavy fire he showed t he great <‘st 
initiative in the comniand of Jus con\paiiy, and 
.s('t a magnifK'ent exojnple to Ihs men by his 
total disregard of daiigin*. ('af)tain Rjunfot<l 
first <mlaUlislu‘(l a strong j)oint on th(‘ right of 
the disembarkation, and when satisfii'd that 
this was sah^ h(* led an assault on a. hatteiy to 
the h^ft ‘‘ with the utmost cooIih'sh and valour.” 

“This viny gallant si*rgcant of the Royal 
Marine Artillery was selected by the 4th 
Battalion of Royal Marines, who were mostly 
Royal Mariiu^ Light Infantry, t(> r(H*civc tlie 
V^ictoria Cross” was record<Hl of Serg<*ant 
Normnix Augustus Finch, 'the sergeant was 
second in command cf tla^ pom-poms arnl 
l.,cwiH guns in the foretop of tlie \'in<lief i\ e, 
uiuler Lieut4*nant Charhs N. H. Righy, R.M.A, 
The oflieial details in this ease eh'jirly (h inoii 
st rated th*' extreme peril of the serg(‘ant's 
j)osition an<i his eonsiimmate cooha^ss an<l 
irrepressibh* eia'igy. This foretf)p figljf stooil 
<>ut with great distinctness in tla^ acts l(.)r 
which the Ooss had l)cen aw^arded and it was 
rcminis(*ent of many a spirik*d ex])Ioit dating 
from tiirw of the old sailing .Navy when 
captains of tops provetl their prowess. The 
Vindicti\e at «)ne period of the operations was 
being hit every few second \ chiefly in the 
upper W'orks, from wliich splinters cauHf*<] 
many easnalties. It was <lifficult to loe4^to tht^ 
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A. E. McKenzie, a.b. 

Cfims which vvero doing the most damage, but 
liigby, Finch and the Marines in foretop 
kept up a rontimions fire with poni-pomH and 
Jjcwis guns, changing fioin one target to 
another and so to a consid(nai)Ie (*xtent keeping 
down the enemy’s (ire. The foretop was 
coin|)letoly exposed to concentrated enemy 
fire, and unfortunately two henv^y shells made 
direct hits on it. All in the top were killed or 
disabled except Finch, and even he was severely 
wounded ; nevertheless he remained in “ his 
battered and ex|)osed position.” Once more 
getting a Lewis gun into action he kept up a 
continuous (ire and harassed the enemy on 
the mole until the foretop received another 
dii'ect hit, the reTuninder of the armament 
V)eing then completely put’ out of action. 
Sergeant Finch had done invaluable work 
before the top was destroyed and he un- 
doubteilly save ! many lives by his bravery. 


PUBLIC WELCOME TO ABLE SEAMAN 
A. R. McKENZIE IN SOUTHWARK. 

Able-Seanuin Albert Edward McKenzie was 
selected by the men of (ho V^indictwe, Iris IF., 
and Oaffodil and of the naval assaulting force. 
IFe belonged to 1^ Company of seamen storming 
party and having landed on the mole with 
his mnchiia?-gun, in spite of great dilTiculties, 
he used the weapon to the utmost advantage 
and did “ v'ory good work.” He advanced 
down the mole with Lieutenant'(;V)mmander 
Harrison, who witli most of Fiis party was 
killed, and accounted for several of the enemy 
running from a shelter to a destroyer alongside 
the mole. McKenzie was severely wounded 
whilst working his gun in an exposed position. 

These four exploits were typical of the 
unconquerable spirit of tFie whole of the 
attacking force, and tFie Crosses awarded in 
connexion witli them syinbolized tlie general 
beliaviour ; greater individuality attached to 
the achievements for which i^ieutenant Richard 
Douglaa Sandford, R.N., and Lieutenant Percy 
Thomp.son Dean, R.N.V.R., won the Cross. 
Sandford, indeed, was the hero of one of tFie 
most remarkal>le and successful raval feats 
of the war. He w’as in command of Submarine 
C.3, and it wa.s owing to hi.s skill that that 
explosive-laden craft was placed in between 
the piles of tFie viaduct before lighting his fuse 
and abandoning her. “He eagerly imdertook 
this hazardous enterprise, althougli well aware 
(tV8 were all his crew) that if tlie moan.s of rescue 
failed and he or any of his ei’ew were in the 
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water at the moniont of the exj)loHioii they 
would be killed oiitriglit " by the force of it. 
The stern* resolution of the naval officer and 
liis comrades to carry out their task wtis 
shown by the facd that lie “ disdained to use 
th(v gyro steering, which would have enabled 
him and his crow to abandon the subiuarine 
at a safe distance, and preferred to luaki' sure, 
as far as was humanly possilile, of th(» a<*eoin- 
lilishment of his iiuty.” 

Lieutenant Dean handled his vessel Motor 
Launch 282 — “ in a most magnltiei'ut and 
heroic manner when embarking th<* officers 
and men from the lilocksliips at Zeelaugge.” 
lie followed the blockslu|)s in and closed the 
Intrepid and the Iphigenia und(‘r a <‘onstant 
and deadly tiro from machine and lu'avy guns 
at point-blank range, and embark<‘d more 
than 100 officers and naai. I lav ing linished 
tfiis tine pii'ce of work Liinitiaimt Dean was 
proceeding out of tlu* canal wlien he h(‘ard 
that an officer was in the whaler. Prom|)tly 
returning, he rescued the otlicia*, “ and th(‘n 
[iroceeded, handling his boat throughout as 
calmly as if engaged in a practice marneuvre." 
So dtjspeiate was this particular part of the 
affair that three men were shot down at Dean’s 
side whilst he conned his ship. On clearing (he 


entrance to (he canal the s(ccring-g(‘ar broki* 
down, and dt*structiou must ha\'c stMMiied as- 
sured. yet e\(‘n at such a crisis tl»e lii'utenant’s 
ciairage and lesourcc' did net fail him in the 
least he maiucuv I(m 1 his boat by (lie cngiia s, 
and “avoide(l complete destruction by stetTing 
so close in un<li‘r the moU> that th(‘ guns in tlu‘ 
batteries could not depress suff ii’icnt 1\’ to (ire 
on tlu* l)oat. I’his official statement eleaily 
indicated tla* complete M'lf possession t.f tin- 
officer and his swiftness t > leali/.e the na-t hod 
by w hich idone he could escape from t he 
pci'il attcniling an operation the whole nf which 
was cai’i ied out “ un<lcr a constant machine gun 
fire at a fi-w yards' range. " It was solelv due 
to Dean's courage and daring that M.L. 282 
savi'd so many valuable lives. 

riiree more (’r^^sses were announced on 
August 28, 1 ffl 8, for t lie ( )s( end opera t ions, t In-se 
awards bi-ing inchah-d in a long list of honours 
tor the Xavy conlameil in a dispatch from 
\’ic(‘-Admiral Sir Roger .1. IL Kcyc-s, com- 
manding the Dovi r l‘a(rol. 'I’Ih- ffispalch was 
dat<*d .lul\' 24, IffIS, and rclatc<l to ( he second 
blocking operation against Ostend on I he 
night of Afay !h It). Thi* Lerinans had nnnh- 
spe<-ial preparations in anticipation of a 
rencw(‘d attack, the Admiral ('\plaii cd ; and 



SERGEANT FINCH, R.M.A. (left), IN HOSPITAL 
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the operation was carried out in mined waters 
in the face of a tremendous fire. The greatest 
credit was due to those who so readily volun- 
teered for hazardous service in the Vindictive 



LIEUT. RICHARD D. SANDFORD, H.N. 

atid in motor launches detailed for rescue work, 
an<l to the crows of the numerons craft which 
“ covered and screened the approacli of t he 
Vindictive, led her to lier objective, and 
rescued the survivors of her crew after she had 
bet^n blown up between the piers of Ostend 
liarbour.” The details which were publislied 
concerning the ileeds of the three recipients 
enipliasized the desperate nature of the under- 
taking and the all-round heroism of the officers 
and meti who had taken part in it, and made 
of it one of the most brilliant achievements 
in our naval annals. 

Tlie tliree n^cipients wore Tjeutenant-Com- 
inandor Cieoffrey Heneago Drummond, 
R.N.V.R. ; Lieutenant -Commander Konald 
Bourke, D.S.O., H.N.V.H. ; and Lieutenant 
Victor Alexander Charles Crutchley, D.S.C., 
R.N. Drummond and Bourke commanded 
motor launches, while part of the bravo work 
wliich won the Cross for Crutchley was also 
done in a motor launch. These small vessels, 
therefore, took a mmarkably prominent share 
in these memorable operations. Only very 
exhaustive detail could make perfectly clear, 
and do full justicje to, the* acts for which these 


Crosses were given — and those acts were 
merely typical of the conduct of the whole of 
the volunteers that night ; yet the particulars 
in the despatch were enough to show how 
great was the courage, resolution and self- 
sacrifice of thefee three officers. Drummond, 
in command of M.L. 254, volunteered for 
rescue work. He was following the Vindictive 
to Ostemi, and when off the piers a shell 
burst on board his little craft, killing Lieu- 
tenant Cordon Ross and deckhand J. Thomas, 
wounding the coxswain, arid also severely 
wounding Drummond in throe places. In 
spite of his wounds Druminorul remained on 
the bridge, navigated Ids vessel, which was 
alrea<ly seriously damaged by shell fire, into 
Ost-end Harbour, pla(;ed her alongside the 
Vindictive and took off 2 officers and .*18 men. 
All this time the hail of fire continued, and 
during the embarkation some of this band of 
40 were killed and many were wounded. VV^hon 
informed that tluue was no on(^ alive left on 



LIEUT. PERCY THOMPSON DEAN, 
R.N.V.R. 

Inward Drummond backe<l his vessel out clear 
of the piers, then he .sank exhausted from 
his wounds. Half an hoiu* later, when H.M.S. 
Warwick fell in with M.L. 254 off Ostend the 
launch was in a sinking condition. It was 
duo to the indomitable courage of this very 
gallant officer that the majority of the crew of 
the Vindictive were rescued.” 
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THE BREACHING OF THE VIADUCT CONNECTING THE MOLE AT /EEBRUOGE 
WITH THE LAND BY SUBMARINE C.3 (LIEUT. SANDFORD, R.N.). 


Bourke also volunteered for rescue work. 
He was in command of M.L. 275 and followed 
the Vindictive into Ostcnd, engaging with 
Lewis guns the CUirmans’ machine-guns on 
both piers. After Drummond had backed 
his small craft out Bourke laid his vessel 
alongside the Vindictive to make further 
search. Finding no one ho withdrew, but 
hearing cri^ in the water ho again entered 
the harbour, and after a prolonged search lie 


found Licuti'uant Sir John M. Alleync, Bart., 
D.S.C., R.N., ami two ratings, all liarlly 
wounded, in the water, clinging to an u|M*ndcd 
skiff, ami he rescued them. The motor launch 
during the wliole of this time w^as und(‘r a 
very heavy ( loKc-range tire, and she was liit in 
no few'or than 55 phwvs once by a h-in. shell ; 
indeerl, such was the severity of tho firing 
that of her small cre^w two wi^re kilk^l and 
others wounded, and she herself was seriously 
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MOTOR LAUNCH 254 (IJEU T.-COMMANUHR G, H. DRUMMOND) RESCUING THE 
CREW OF THE VINDICTIVE AT OSTEND. 


dainagod and hor was greatly reduced. 

It spoke well for Bourke’s indoinitablo pluck 
and his seainanship that he managed to bring 
his shatteivd launeli out of Ostend harbour, 
and that h(* earri(‘d on until he fell in with a 
monitor, which took him in tow. Bourke's 
bravery and persevi*rance, it was recorded, 
undoubb'dly savc'd the lives of Lieutenant 
Alh'ync' and two of the Vindictiv€)’« crew. 
This rescue wai.s particularly welcome, for 
AMeyne had volunteered from a monitor of the 
Dover Tatrol for service in the Vindictive. 
Ho did ^'al liable service in refitting navigational 
arrangemi'nts whieli were destroyed in the 
Vindictive on April 23, and on the actual 
night of the o{>e ration he was invaluable 
because of his local knowledge. Alleyne 
showed great coolness under a very heavy 
and most ‘skilfully* navigated the Vin- 


dictive to the entrance to Ostend Harbour. 
Ho was severely wounded and rendered uncon- 
scious when his captain was killed but the 
gallant and timely help of Boiirke and his 
survivors saved him from certain death in the 
water. 

Crutchley had already made acquaintance 
with the Ostend operations, for he was in the 
Brilliant in the unsuccessful attempt to block 
the port in April, 1918. At once volunteering for 
further service, be acted os First -Lieutcmant of 
the Vindiidive, and worked with untiring 
energy fitting out that ship for further service. 
When his commanding officer had been killed 
and the second-in-command severely wounded, 
Crutchley took command of the Vindictive, 
and by nianceuvring the engines did his utmost 
to place her in an effective position. He showed 
great bravery both in the Vindictive and in 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER GEOFFREY H. 
DRUMMOND, R.N.V.R. 

M.L. 254, wliioh roscno(1 the rrow after the 
charges had bi'en lilowu and th(^ <‘niiser .sunk 
hetwefMi the piers; and he did nut leave* t h<' 
Vindictive until, witli an cU^ctric. torch, he had 
thoroughly si‘arehed for sui'vivors under a vta’y 
heavy lire. Wla^n Drummond had .sunk c‘x- 
hatisted from liis wounds, and liis second in- 
command had b{‘en killed, ('rutchl(‘y took 
command of M.L. 254, which was f«ill of wound<‘d 
and very seriously damaged hy shell tins tla* 
fore part being flooded, “With indomital>le 
energy and by dint of baling with buckets and 
sliifting w'caght aft, I.*ieutenant Crutchley and 
the unwounded kept her afloat, but the leaks 
could not btj kej)t under, and she was in a 
sinking condition, with tier forecast k' iu*arly 
awash, when picked up l)y ll.M.S. Warwick.’’ 

The publication of tiu* dispatch wjvs accom- 
])anied by the announcement of a considerable 
number of aw'ards in addition to the X’ictoria 
( Voss, the list containing the names of several 
officers and men on whom the (Voss liad been 
bestow’ed. These were l^ie\itenant K. D. Sand- 
ford, V.(X, R.N. ((.Vievalier, Legion of Honour), 
Pet'y Officer K. Pitcher, V’.U., D.S.M., and 
Petty Officer 0. McK. Samson, K.N.H., 

on whom tlio Mcklaille Militaire liad been con- 
ferred by the President of the Fnaich K ^public. 

On Jnly 31 the officers and men who ha' I 
won the first six of the Zeebrugge and Ostend 
Crosses were decoratod at Buckingham Palace, 
and J.<ieutenant George McKean, Canadian 
Infantry, and Second Lieu tenant Samuel 
Wallace, R.F.A., were also decorattM:!, while 
Mrs. Dancox waa received by his Majesty, who 


Immled to Ikt, us n.-xt of-kiii, tin- Cross nwnv.l.'d 
to her Into liusband, I’lixiito Frodcrii'k tMacox, 
Worcostershirt* Regiment . 

During a nine days' visit to the Armies in 
b ranee in August tlu* K:ng confcrn‘d decora- 
tu>ns on British oflicers and men, anu>ngst tluMU 
lM‘ing six \ ictoria Crosses; but the naines of 
the recipients wer(‘ not published at the time. 
Cnoflicially, howtwer, it was states! that (Miap- 
lain Hardy, Liejilenant Knox. S(‘rg«'ant Cregg, 
Sergi'ant Tiaifi and Pri\at(‘ l»e(‘sley received 
their (’rosses from the King (hiring the visit. 
In a lettei’ to t iidd-Marshal Sir Ifeiiglas flaig, 
headed “ France, .August 13, his Ma j(\sty 

said : During my visit I have eonferoMl a, 

numlier of \ ictoria Crosses foi* d(‘eds of valour 
and s(‘lf -sacritiec*, thi* i'(‘et)r<|s of which (ill my 
heart with pride an 1 vaaieiat ion." 

lOehoes of tlu‘ valiant rearguard lighting 
which had eovensi British troops with glory 
w<‘re found in th«' stories of thre(‘ awards 
gaz(‘t((‘d on July 25. 'Phe first of these was to 
Brig.-G(‘n. George William St. (Jeorge Grogan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., W’orcestershin* K(‘giment, who, 
throughout thns^ days of intimse lighting. 



LIRUT.-COMMANDHR RONALD BOURKE, 
R.N.V.R. 


..nowed conspicuous bravery and leadership. 
With the exception of a fmv hours’ rest Brig.- 
(Icn. Grogan was in cominand of the " remnants 
of the infantry of a. Division and various 
attached troops,” ami the “onward thrust of 
the ciK iny masses ” was materially stayed by 
his resource and heroism. The third day of the 
opc^rations was a most critical one, and through- 
out it the Brigadier Hjx'nt his time under 
artillery, trench mortar, rifle and machine-gnn 
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fire. Hia horse was shot under him, but, 
impertvirbed, he continued on foot, encouraging 
his men, and he maintained that inspiring 
example until another iiorse was brought 
and lie wa.s able to continue his desperate 
task. The Brigadier rode up and down his 
front line, inspiring and reorganizing not 
only those who had fallen into disorder but 
also leading back into the lin<^ “ those 
who were beginning to retire.” Further, 
he made ” the Allied troops who were along- 
side ” sharers of his enthusiasm, and the result 
of his display of ” the highest valour, powers 
of command, and leadership ” was that the 
line lield and re|ieated enemy attacks wen* 
repulscMl. 

To the Lancashire Fusiliers was added the 
ilistinction of the Cross won by Lee.-CpI. Joel 



BRIG.-GEN. G. W. GROGAN, C.M.G. 

Halliwell (Middleton). His heroism also was 
shown during a withdrawal when the ” remnant s 
of the battalion ” were closely engaged with the 
enemy. He managed to capture a stray 
enemy horse, on which he rode out under heavy 
rifle and machine-gun firt^ and rescued a man 
from ” No Man’s Land.” The corporal re|)eated 
this iDcrformance not once but several times, 
and he IumI the joy of rescuing one officer and 
nine other ranks — a magnificent performance 
and a thoroughly inspiring example to all w ho 
saw him. With this splendid total to his 
credit the corporal made another effort to 


roach a wounded man, but this timt^ he was 
driven back by tlie wry close advanci^ of tJio 
enemy. 

The Northumberland Fusiliers jirovidrsl the 
thir<l of these recipients, See. Lieut. John 
Scott YouII, who greatly distinguisliod himsi'lf 
during enemy attacks wlien commanding a 
patrol wdiich came undtT the hostile barrage'. 



LIEUT. V. A. C. CRUTCHLEY, R.N. 

Sending liis men to safety, Youll 'remained to 
observe the situation. Aftc^rw ards, finding that 
he was unable to rejoin his (company, lie rcport«‘d 
to a neighbouring unit, and wluai the enemy 
attacked be maintained his position with 
several men of diffen'iit units until the troops 
on his left ha<l given way and an (‘neiny machine- 
gun had optimal tire from Iwhind him. Ho 
found liimsolf in wliat was apparently a death- 
trap, hut he triumphantly c‘merge<l from it 
Hushing tlie gun, lie killed most of the team, 
and hy w^ay of finishing his achievement, 
opened fire with the w'eapoii and inflicted lieavy 
casualties on the enemy. After tins unexpected 
development, finding that the (‘uemy lia<l 
gained a footing in a portion (if the front liiie, 
lio organized and carried out with a few men 
three separate coimter-attacks so spiritedly 
that each time he drove* back the e i(*my ; but 
owing to reverse fire ho was unable to maintain 
his position. 

DoublU^s many of the officers and men to 
whom the Cross had been awarded had fier- 
formed fresh acts of heroism which in ordinary 
circumstances would have entitled them to 
the bar which is equivalent to a second Cross ; 
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V)ut MO 8uc*h honour )ui(l boon given with tlie 
exception of the bars won by Martin Ix^akfj 
and Chavasse. Lesser, but still great rewards, 
however, fell to recipients of the f^ross, amongst 
whom was Lt.-Col. \V. A. ibshop, D.S.O., 
M.C. lie was included in a list published by the 
Air Ministry on August .'1 of oflie(?rs who had re- 
eeive<l the Distinguished Flying Cross in 



I.ANCK-COHPORAI. JDKL HALLIWELL, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 

recognition of Hying opcraticuis against the 
etiemy. 'Fliis latest honour was c(»nferred 
upon him for his “ signally valuable services ii\ 
personally dc^stroying 25 eiaany machines in 
12 days- (ive of which he (l(*stroyed on the 
last day of his service at the front, 'fhe total 
number of maeliines destroyed fjy this dis- 
tinguislied otTic(‘r is 72, and his valium as a 
moral factor to the Royal Air Force cannot be 
ov(‘n'stimated.” Bishop had l)ecn awarded a 
bar to his D.S.O., so that his wonderful Hying 
achievements had won for him no haver than 
five high distinctions. Cnder thct title of 
“ Winged Warfare: llimting the Huns in the 
Air," (ViloiK'l Hishoj) had written a book de- 
sciil)ing his personal experiences. Another 
famous airman, Captain Ball, \ .(5, was the 
subj('ct of a vohmu' of which Mr. Lloyd (leorge 
said : “ Seldom have I come across so line a 

spirit of devotion freedom, homo and 
country as is reflected in Captain Ball’s lettei*s 
to his family. ’ In this fK)ok Ball told ()f many 
<»f his famous Hglits. 

An inter(‘sting change with regard to the 
Victoria Cross w’as announced on August 7, 
1918, when it was stated that the King had 
approved of the colour of the riband being in 
future the same for all sen'ices, the red riband 


of the Army V’^ictoria Cross being universal for 
the Navy, Army and Royal Air Force. This 
change meant the abolition of the blue riband 
which had been used for the Navy since the 
decoration was instituted in 1856. 

Much curiosity liad been shown from time 
to time concerning eases which w^ere kiiowm as 
“ mystery V.d’s ” but it was not until the 
fourth anniversary of the war that any definite 
explanation of a “ mystery ” was given ; th(*n 
it was made public by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Eric (Jeddes, in addressing 
Allie<J oHic(Ts and men at the Palace Theatre, 
London, on Sunday evening, August 4, 1918. 
He told, for the first time, the tale of Q 5t), 
one of tlie mystery ships, or decoys, wliich 
repre.sented f>Fie of the oldest rusi‘s of war 
mlapted to m()(l(>rn warfare. Such >i vc'ssel 
might be an ordinary old “ wind-jammer," 
eollicif or tramp ; but she was something more, 
and liovv much mori* was revealed by tlie t’irst 
Lord’s stirring story. A Q ship looked like a 
merchantman, but with the touch of a button 
sho changed to “a veritable man-of-war." 
Q 50 was an old collier, and sailed with sealed 
or<lers which n^ad : Submarines .ai'c sinking 

British anti American sliips in such and such 
a j)osition. JVoeeed tlH're fortlnvith. ' On a 
siimnu'r morning the old collier was in the 
Atlantic when, at about elev'en o’clock, a sub- 
marint^ was seen. 'Die Q 50 began to run aw ay, 
blit the running was slow |)rogress, as hei* 
grt'atest speed was only eight knots. Her fires 
were stoked and smoke belched from h(*r funnel. 
She was slowed down to seven and then to six 
knots ; and a two-and-a-half pounder gun was 
fired. The Q btiat was overhauled by (he 
submarine and shells burst on her decks, 
killing and wounding men. The old eolliei 
held grimly on, signalling that a submarine 
was following and sht‘lling her, ami that the 
crew w’er(‘ about to abandon the ship, and asking 
for help. 4’he message was taken in by the 
submarine's signaller. An hour and a hall 
passetl and the submarine was getting well 
within range when a “ panic " boat's crew’ — 
“a very uiidiseiplined -looking lot " -left the 
ship, one sailor taking with him a parrot in a 
cage. A shell from the submarine struck the 
steamer's poop and blew' one of the gun.s and 
the gun's crew into the air at a time w'hen the 
submarine had only to proceed another 100 
yards and three of the guns of the Q 50 would 
have been trained on her at 400 yards range. 
When it was disclosed that the old collier was 
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a fighting ship the captain signalled to a man- 
of-war which had answered his first call for 
help and was waiting below the horizon, io 
keep away, for the action was not endeil. 
Torpedo after torp<alo was fired )>y the snb- 
marine. To allay the suspicions of tlie (Ger- 
mans— the First Lord revealed the idi'ntity 
of the “ enemy ’’—the captain of the Q boat 
signalled to abandon ship and some of the men 
jum|)ed overboard ; but he, with “ an odiciu* 
or two and the picked gun's ennv ” still re- 
mained hidden, and blew off steam to make the 
submarine’s crew thirdc that the boil<‘r had 
been holed. The submarine, cmupletely de- 
eeiv'ed, <*ame up. 'J’Ikmi sliell after shell was 
fired at lier, an<l she went, down, }u‘r end luang 
hastened by the Hre from th(' warshif) which 
had come up.” The light did not end till about 
4 |).m., havifig lastcsl liv<‘ hours. 

Tile day after tlK*s(> ihdails were pul>lished 
it was stat(‘d in tla^ l’i(‘ss that tl»e othccM- 
who had handled the Q oO with such success was 
('aptain (lordon Cam|)l)ell, and that it was for 
this particular exploit that he was awarded 
the Victoria Cross. TIk^ <aily st ateuuait made 
when the (Jross was gazett(‘d on April 21, 1917, 
was that it had been granted “in rt'cognit ion 
of his consf)icuous galhmtry, consuinmatt^ cool- 
ness and skill in coinmati<l of oik* of H.M. 
ships in action."* (’aiitain ('ampbcll was a 
son of Colonel Camph(‘ll, (Mh, latf^ Koyal 
Artillery, who statc'd to an interviewer that 
four nuai under ('aptain Camplx'lTs command 
had also won the ('ross. One of these men 
api’arently was IVtty-Onicer lOrnest Pitcher. 

The honour of being tla^ first re<Mpients of 
the Cross to be gazetted in the fifth yinir of the 
war fell to Australians, four of whom were 
included in a list announced on August 17. 
There had not been taeviously a list composixl 
solely of soldiers from Australia, an<l this 
cinnimstance in itself was rightly a matter of 
pride to the people of that country, whose sons 
had fought so nobly and w hose valiant fpiartt'tt e 
had performed wondrous deeds. Tw o (corporals, 
a lance-corporal and a driver made the ’four, 
so that Hie list was es.sentially one for the men, 
apart from the higher ranks who had done so 
well. The acts for wliieh these Crosses wen^ 
awarded were on the grand scale of personal 
courage ; b\it they were »far more than that , 
for they were accompanied by the initiative 
and resource without which indivitlual bravery 
could be shown in vain. By their willingness 


to give life these lu'nx's of the Cross so often 
.sav^ed it, .and it was to the lasting pride of 
(\)rpoial Philip Davey, M.M., tliat he had it 
put on reeonl that lie savixl his platoon from 
armiliilation. H<uv well that high jiraist' w’as 
won the ofheial story told. ’rixM'e was a day- 
light opiMation against an enemy position, and 
Davey 's platoon advanced 2(M) yards. I'art 



SFC.-I.IEUT. J. S. YOULL, 
Northumberland Fusiliers (left), shows his Crons 
to a friend. 


ot the hostile line was captured, and wViilst the 
platoon was consolidating the cn(*my, under 
cover of a hedge, pushed a maehiiie-gun forward 
and opened fire from ehwe range. Tliis weapon 
inflicted heavy casualties and hami>ercd the 
platoon’.-^ woik. In the face of a fierce point- 
blank fire the corporal, alone, moved forwartl 
an<l wrtli hand grenades attacked the gun, 
putting half the crew out of ar tion. When he 
had used up all the available grenarles Davey 
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returned to the original juniping-off trench 
and secured a fiirther siipjily ; then ho 
re-attacked the gun, the crew of which had 
been reinforced. The? odds were hopelessly 
against the corporal, hut the very audacity 
of his fresh assault prov<*d in his favour, for 
he killed the crew, eight in all, and captured 
the gun. So far lie liad been splendidly suc- 



rSrc'tftn^. 

CAPT. GORDON CAMPBELL, R.N. 


cessful, but ho did not rest ; he inoiuited the 
gun in the new post, and used it in repelling 
a determined counter-attack, in which he 
was severely w'ounded. “ By his iletermination 
Corporal Davey saved the platoon from 
annihilation, and made it possible to consolidate 
and hold a position of vital importance to tho 
success of the whole operation.” 

Not less brilliant and successful was the work 
of Corporal Walter Ernest Brown, D.C.M., when 
he was witli an advanced party from liis 
battalion which was going into the line in relief. 
During the night the company to whicli he w^as 
attached captured a small system of enemy 
trench, the occut>ants of which w^ere, early on 
the following morning, greatly inconvenienced 
by persistent sniping from an enemy strong post 
about 70 yards away. Cpl. Brown heard that it 
had been decided to rush this post, and on his 


own initiative he “ crept out along the shallow 
trench ” and made a dash towards the post. 
He was forced to take cover owing to machine- 
gun (ire whicli was opened on him from another 
treru'h ; but later he again dashed forward and 
reached his objective. Then the cor|)oral 
repeated an act which had been so often 
credited to our soldici-s — ho stood at the door 
of a dug-out and with a Mills grenade in his 
hand he oalled on the occupants to surrender. 
Ouc of tlic enemy rushed out, and in a scunU* 
which followed Brown felled him with his fist. 
This essentially liritish ])erfc)rmanee brought 
into lieiug ” loud cries of ‘/vV/merad,’ ” after which 
alfeetionato greeting an ollieer arul 11 father 
ranks appeared, to bo eondiietiHl back to our 
line as ]>iisoners by the corporal. Brown seems 
to have sliown more compassion for his captives 
than theii* own count ryinen displayed, for the 
enemy meanwhile from other positions brought 
heavy machine-gun (ire to lieav upon the party. 

The ease of Lee. -Cpl. Thomas Leslie Axford, 
M.M., showed wdiat happened when a boxed-u]) 
band had not the op]iortunity to raise thr^ cry 
” Kanieradf' or. when uttered, a British tighter 
w'as too w^ary to trust it — an instance was 
reported of a German who, while shouting 
” Kamerad ! ” and [ireteiuiing to surrender by 
holding up liis hands, was murderously working 
a inaehino-gun by means of mechanism attached 
to his foot. The barrage liaving lifted and the 
infantry advance begun Axford’s platoon 
managed to reach the first enemy defences 
tlu’ough gaps which had been cut in the wire. 
Idle adjoining platoon being delayed in uncut 
w ire, hostile machine-guns got into action and 
caused many casualties, including tho company 
eoimnandor. Instantly Axford, ” with great 
initiative and magnifii^ent courage,” dashed to 
tho flank, tlirew his bombs amongst the machine- 
gun crews, jumped into the trench and charged 
with his bayonet. This was a truly terrific 
exploit, for, unaided, the lance-corporal killed 
10 of the enemy and took six prisoners ; he 
also ” threw the machine-guns over the 
parapet,” and called out to the delayed platoon 
t-o come on. He then rejoined his own platoon 
and fought wdth it during the rest of the 
operations. 

Driver Henry Dalziel ” turned what would 
have been a severe check into a splendid 
success ” His particular bravery was shown 
when in action with a Lewis gun section. 
Dalziers company met with determined resist* 
ance from ‘‘ a strong point which was strongly 
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garrisoned,’ manned by nuinerous machino- 
giins. This point was uudamagod by our 
artillery fire and was als, protected by strong 
wire entanglements. Our advance was bold up 
and many casualties were caused by a heavy 
concentration of machino-gun lire. The driver’s 
Lewis gun, however, came into action and 
silenced enemy guius in one direction. An 
enemy gun opened fire from another dii’oction, 
but Dalziel dashed at it, and w'ith his revolver 
killed or captured the entire crew and gun, and 
allowed our advance to continue. He was 
severely wounded in the hand ; but lie carried 
on and shared in the c'apture of the final objoc- 
livo. 1 w’ico ho wont over o|)on ground under 
heavy artillery an<l niaeliiiie-gun lire, to seeure 
ammunition, and though he suffered fn>jn 
cousideralile loss of blood ho filled magazines 
and served his gun until h(i was sc'v’orelv 
wounded through the head. 

These nou-eommissioned olticers and th<‘ 
driver were memliers of the Australian Imperial 
Force. Their Crosses made a notuljlo cluster, 
not only because of the exclusive list they 
formed, but also because each exploit was so 
closely connected with tlu^ capture of machine- 
guns. At tins time a map of the front had he(‘n 



CORPORAL PHILIP DAVEY, A.I.F. 


very recently captured from the Germans, and 
whenever the Australians wwe known to ho 
holding a sector the Germans had labelled it — 
as well they might ■“ stonii troojis.’* 

The Cross for a Royal Naval Reserve otiicor 
— Lieutenant Harold Auten, D.S.C.^ — was an- 
nounced from the Admiralty on Septeinlx?r 14 
in a list of honours conferred “ for services in 
action with enemy submarines.” Beyond this 
general statement no details w’ere given, so 


that the public had no means whatever of 
judging of the natuiv of the gallant lieutenant's 
fleed or <leeds. 

Two days later on Si-j)temlM'r \(\ three 
Victoria Crosses w(‘re annouiu t'd from th(* W'ar 
Oltiee, and a very g?atifyirig fealuiv of these 



l.ANCE.CORPL. T. L. AXFOHB, A I.F. 

records was tlu' i(l<‘ii( ilieat ioo, in two iu^taiiccvs 
at any raU\ of the (‘iH'iny. who was fraukly 
revealed as Gca’man. Appan'ntly this tempo- 
rary illuminatiou was an olbeial iii(lis< i(‘t ion ; 
at any rate, no further light was thrown iip<ni 
the identity of the “enemy ” in the awards of 
(Vosses which imnu'diately sueeeedi^d tliese 
aiinounetMueiits, and the estahlishi‘d incom 
prehensible m(4hod of obscurity was followcti 
ill referring to oj)])ou(‘n(s. 'fwo of these 
awards were posthuirams to (\)r[)oral Josepli 
Ka(‘bi«‘, Quebec Kcgimciif, aud Sergeaut 
Mcikh*, M.M., S(‘afoitli Highlundi^rs (Nitshill). 
Kaeble’s conduct was exceptionally brave and 
atlbrdet) another glorious t'xam|)i(’! of that high 
spirit which some olliecMs an<l men had the 
power in a roiuarkable d(“gret' of infusing into 
others. Kachle was in charge of a Lcavis guji 
section in the front line of trenches, on whicli a 
strong hostik^ raid was attcmjiti d. During an 
intiaisc bombardment he remaiued at the 
parapet with his Lewis gun sliouldcr<‘d ready 
for action, the fiekl of tire being very short. 
Wlien th(^ borrage liftecl on the front lin(% al/oul- 
50 Germans at once advanced towards liis post. 
Tho \vhol(? of the corporars section exci'pt one 
had lK>come casualties, but be jumped over the 
parapet, and holding his Lewis gun at the hip, 
ho emptied one magazine after another into 
the advancing Germans. Several tiiniis he was 
wounded by fragments of shells and boml>s^ 
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but be oontiuued firing with Huch coolness and 
resolution that ho entirely blocked tiio enemy. 
Ceaselessly firing, lie was at last mortally 
wounded and fell backwards into the trench ; 
but oven while lying (»n his back in the treneh 
he fireii his last cartridge ^ ov er the iiarapet “ at 
the retreating 0(‘nnans.” So far Corporal 
Joseph Kaeble had aet(‘(| nobly, and he was to 



LIEUT. HAKOLD AU TEN, R.N.R. 

crown his work with splendour. He was 
losing conseiousn(‘ss, he knew that the hand of 
death was uiion him, yet , summoning the last of 
his unconquered spirit, he managed to exclaim 
to the wounded who were lying near him, 
“ Keep it up, Ixiys ! Don’t let them get 
through! Wo must stop them!” His heroic 
exhortation [iroved successful, and the coni- 
plete repulse of the (lerman attack at this 
point was due to ,hi.s ” remarkable personal 


bravery and self-sacrifice.” The corporal died 
of his wounds shortly afterwards. 

Sergeant .lohn Meiklo showed uncommon 
bravery. His company had been held up 
by machine-gun fire, but he rushed single- 
handed into a machino gun nest, emptied his 
rev^olver into the crews of the two guns and 
put the rest out of action ” with a heavy 
stick.” d’hen, standing up, ” he waved his 
eoinrados on.” Another hostile machine-gun 
very soon afterwards cheeked progress and 
(hreateiKHl the success of the company on the 
l iglit. Most of his platoon had become casual- 
ties, but t he H ighlander seized a fallen comrade’s 
rifle and liayonet and rushed forward against 
the gun crew. His bravery enabled two othia' 
men who followed him to put this weijpon out 
of action, lait the brave sergt'ant liimself was 
killed almost on the gun ptisition. 

Lieuti'imnt Alliert Horella, M.M., A.T.F., the 
third of tlu'se lecifiuaits, won his Cross when 
lighting against largely superior numbers of 
(iermans. Whilst leading lus platoon with the 
lirst wave he marked a rnachine-gtin firing 
through our barrage, whereupon he ran out 
aliead of his men into the barrage, shot two 
(ieiniau machine-gunners with liis revolv^er 
and captured the gim. 'The lieutenant then 
l('d his party, vvdiich was reduced to ten men, 
with two Lewis guns, against a very strongly 
held trench. Still using ins revolver, and later 
a rifle, he cause 1 nmny casualties, his leading 
and example resulting in the garrison being 
quickly shot or captured. This so far was a 
fim* achievement, but Horella bettered it by 
bombing two large dug-outs and taking .*k) 
prisoners. For the lime being the otlicer was 
left, undoubtedly victorious ; but the Cermans 
resolved that he should not rest in peace, and 
ma<le two counter-attacks in strong force. The 
second time they outnumbered his platoon by 
no fewer than ten to one ; but their desperat ^ 
(‘fforts were in vain, and the Germans were 
repulsed with very heavy lo.ss. 

The great part which oversea trooi->a were 
taking in the amazingly successful British 
iniliLiry oiierations at this period was shown 
by the awards of nine Crosses which were 
gazetted on September 27. Of these decora- 
tions sev’^en were for Canadians ; one went to 
the Australian Imperial Force, and one to the 
New' Zmland Force. This group of nine was 
remarkable for the fact that m each case the 
recipient had distinguished himself in action 
against enemy machine-guns and had shown 
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HvviftucsM and resistlesisiKisH of action which 
justified the description of thorn as “rushers.” 
Otheial anrl otJior reports had cloar*ly irjdicatori 
the intense nature of tire machine-gun fire 
which our troops had encounti*red in tlicir 
\'ictorious advances agaitr.st the enemy, par- 
ticularly on the Western front, and the dc'tails 
given in the Gazette gave emphatic [)r(>of of 



UEUT. A, BORELLA, A.I.K. 


these reports. They sliowed also that certain 
regiments had won uncnninioii fam(\ for three 
of the members of the group beIong('d to thr* 
Quebec Reginauit atrd tlirec to the Manitolra 
Kegiment. Tour of the awards were post- 
Immous, these being : — Lieut. .]anu‘s I^dwrud 
Tait, M.(^, Manitoba Hegt., Lieut. John Bril- 
lant, M.C., Quebec Hegt., IMe. John Bernard 
Croak, (Quebec Jiegt., and Sergt. Bichar<l 
Charles Travis, D.C.M., M.M., Otago Hegt., 
N.Z.F. 

In each of these eases t hen* was an exhihitio i 
of tlie rno.st conspicuous bravery and di‘votion 
to duty. Tait’s gallant advance had been 
checked by intense machine-gun tire ; but he 
rallied his company and led it foruarl, 
under a hail of bullets, “with consummate 
skill and dash.” Heavy casualties, however, 
continued to be caused by a concealed machine- 
gun. Seeing this, the lieutenant took a rifle 
and bayonet, and dashing forward alone, he 
killed the hostile gunner, while his men, in- 
spired by his example, rushed tlu^ position so 
impetuously that they capture<l no fewa*r than 
twelve machine-guns, with 20 prisoners. This 
“ valorous action ” by the ofiicer clean'd the 
way for his battalion to advance. Subsequently 
the enemy, under intense artillery bombard- 
ment, counter-attacked our (>o8itiona and Tait 


was mortally wouudec] by a sir'll ; yet nut il 
death came he nevt'r c(‘asi*d to guide and help 
his men. 

I he .same uneoiKjiK^rabh* spirit and endur- 
ance posst‘ssed laeutemuit Brillaiit, who, for 
two days, during an adxauee of twelvi* miles, 
showed outslanding de\(»(i()n to duty when in 
charge ot a company whi<*h he led in attack. 
On the first day he rushed a maehine-gun, 
personally killing two of the crew. In ties 
dai geroiis task he was womided, but i'efuse<l 
to lea.V(^ his eoimuaud. At a later p(‘riod of th * 
day he org.ini/tMl (w>> |)latoous and rusli mI 
straight tor a. machine gmi nest, having porscui- 
ally iH'eoimoitred t h- ground. It was a. bol<l 
dash against a. strong positimi, hut it sueeet'ded 
Inlly, and lofi iirisoiuas and 1,1 guns were eap- 
tun'd. Brilhml hims 'lf kilk'd fi\e of the enony. 
Bor tlr* second time h<' was wounded, hut 
having had (he wound drt*ss:Ml immediately, 
he again refust'd to leavi^ liis etanpany. Later, 
seeing a field gun firing on his nu'n (►V(‘r open 
sights, he nnhesjfaf ingly orga,ni/.«Ml and leij a 
“ rushing” party ((^vanls tin* gun. 't'he fieri) 
of this undertaking may lie judged fnun the 
fa<‘(- that he manag<*d to progress alionl (ibO 
yards, tluai h(^ wan onee m(»r(> w<Min(led. (his 



SERGT. JOHN MRIKLF, 

Late Seaforth Hif(hlanders. 

time seriously. 8(111, for 200 yards mon*, h<^ 
continiKMl to advance, nor did he stoj) until he 
fell unconscious from exhaustion aud loss of 
blocxl. 

It w'as also in attack that Private Croak 
distinguished himself. He bombed and silencsed 
a machine-gun nest which ho had encountered 
when ho had become separated from his section 
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RIFLE AND BAYONET: THE SEAFORTHS’ STAND. 


an(^ he took the guu and tlie crew prisoners. 
Foon afterwards he wa« severely wounded, but, 
like Tait, he refused to desist. When the private 
had rejoined his platoon a very strong point, 
containing several machine-guns, was en- 
countered. Croak, because of his wound, had 
every excuse for remaining behind, but his 
splendid courage impelled him to dash forward 
alone. His example W6^ like a flash of hre 


to a powder-train, and th rest of his platoon 
instantly followed liim “in a brilliant charge.* 
Croak was the first to reach the trench-line, 
and into this he led his resistless men, capturing 
throe machine-guns and bayoneting or taking 
the entire garrison. This fine soldier was again 
wounded, so severely that he died. 

Sergeant Travis by winning the D.C.M. and 
the M.M. had shown the heroic stuff of which 
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ho was made, and further brave deeds were to 
give him lasting remembrance. Ilis exploit 
was attended by other hazardous circum- 
stances than machine-gunning. During “ sur- 
prise ** operations it was necessary to destroy 
an impassable wire bloc^k ; and tlie sergeant, 
scorning danger, volunteered for the duty. 
“ Before zero horn*, in broad daylight,” and 
close to enemy posts, ho crawled out and de- 
stroyed the block with bombs, the attacking 
parties being thus enabled to pass tlirough. 
'fhe success of the whole operation, however, 
was endangered when, a few minutes later, a 
bombing party on the right was held up by two 
enemy machine-guns. Travis, seeing this, 
rushed the position, killed the crew and si^ized 
the guns. Then came one of those counter- 
attacks which tlie foe were not always really to 
attempt — an officer ami tliree men rushed at 
the sergeant from a bond in the trench and 
tried to retake the guns. They hurried to their 



CAPT. JAMES E. TAIT, 
late Manitoba Regiment. 


fate, for Travis, single-handed, killed them all, 
so allowing the bombing party, “ on which 
much depended,” to advance. Sergeant Travis 
had done splendid work — -indeed, the success 
of the operation was almost entirely due to 
him. Twenty-four hours lator, when going from 
post to post, encouraging men who were under 
a most intense bombardment, he was killed. 

Such were the deeds of oversea fighters who 
did not live to got the great honour which was 
awarded to them, but whose names were to be 
inscribed on rolls of fame for far-off lands. 


The acts of those who lived to get the Cross 
were not less notable^ for (*ourage and resourci*. 
These five recipients were : Sei gt. Ua| >hael Louis 
Zcngcl, baskatclunvan Kegt, ; CpL ITormim 
James Good, Quebec Kegt . ; ( ^p|. Fredi*ri( k 

George Co])[)ins, Manito))a Kegt.; Acting 



LIEUT. JOHN BRILLANT, 
Late Quebec Uci^imcnt. 


C|)I. Alexander Brendon, Manitoba llcgt. ; and 
8ergt. Percy (’lydo Statton, M.M., A.J.F. 

Scu’geant Zengc'l distinguished himself by 
rusliing forward some 200 yards ahead of his 
platoon, tackling a machine-gun wJiicli was 
firing at c^lose range into the advancing lirie 
killing the officer and operator and dispea'sirtg 
tho crew. He mlded to this success later 
whe?i the battalion was hehi up by very heavy 
machiuo-gun fire, fie sliowisl much tactical 
skill, anil directed his llrc^ with destnielive 
effect. An enemy sh«‘II renden'd him uncon- 
scious for a few mimiteH, but iniin(‘diatel y 
on recov<u’ing consciousnws he continued to 
direct harassing fire on the laieiny. The 
sergeant’s work throughout was described as 
excellent, and the attack was successfully 
endbd largely because of his disn^gard of 
danger and the confidence he inspired in all 
ranks. 

Three machine-giius figured in Corporal 
Herman Good’s great ex|)loit, but they were 
subsidiary to the lieavy weapons agiUnst 
which he fearl<3SHly threw himself with complete 
success. Tho official details did no more than 
oiitline tlie achievement, yet not much in- 
genuity was needed to visualize a perfonnance 
of rare merit. In attack the corporaTs com- 
pany was held up by heavy fire from the three 
light weapons, which were seriously delaying 
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tho advance. Good, realizing the gravity of 
the Bituation, dashed forward alone, killing 
several of the garrison and capturing the 
1 ‘ernainder. 8o far the machine-gun episode ; 
the rest of this iion-conimiHsioned ollieer’s wrirk 
was so. uncommon that it must be told in thn 
othcial words, and l(‘ft at that : “ laxtei' on 
Corporal Good, while alone, encountered a 



CORPORAL F. C. COPPINS, 
Manitoba R'efiiment. 


battery of 5.1)-inch guns, which were in action 
at tlio tina*. Coll<M*ting three iihmi of his 
section, ho chnrgi'd the batt(‘ry un(l(^r point- 
blank fire and ca|)tnred the (*ntire crews of 
three guns.” 

The details of the awards to Corporal Cof)pinH 
and Corporal Brereton so closely r(‘sen)bled 
each other ttiat there could be no doubt that 
th('se two tnembers of the Manitoba Regiment 
werf» concf'riKMl iri tiu' same he oic uiah^r- 
taking. They found thems(*lves in desperate 
case ; but so far from shirking dang(‘r they 
courted it, with the ha|)py result that they 
wt're the na^ans of saving many lives and of 
matf'rially h(‘lping military objectives. During 
an attack Corporal Coppins’s platoon mu'x- 
|)eetedly came untler the fire of numerous 
ma hine-guns. The platoon could neitRor 
advance nor retire, nor was any ct)V<'r available, 
and it was clear that unh'ss tiie hostile guns 
werr^ silent; d instantly the platoon would be 
annihilated. The corporal unhesitatingly, and 
acting on his own initiative, called on four men 
to follow him. They readily obeyed, aral all 
rushed straight fo' the machine-guns, from 
which an intense fire came. The four men 
were killed and the corporaJ was wounded, 


but <lespito his wounds he reached the guns 
alone and killed the oj^rator of tho first gun 
and three of the crew, and made prisoners 
of four others, wlio surrendered. In spite of 
his wound Corporal Coppins continued with 
his platoon to tho final objeetive, and did not 
l(*ave the line until it had been made secure 
and he had been ordered to do so. This, like 
Cor])oral Breretou’s, was an uncommonly fine 
exjiloit, one of many of which some idea had 
been given in the aceoimls of Canadian dash 
and endurance in tho main llieatre of the war. 

Cpl. Brereton was suddenly confronted with 
annihilation w hen a line of hostile macliine-guns 
opened lire on his {)latoon, wliich was in an 
(‘xpost'd j)osition aiul no cover was available. 
The corporal grasped the position instantly and, 
on his own initiative, alone, sprang forward and 
reaclie<l one of t he hostile ma(*hine-gun posts . 
He shot the man who was opcu’ating tho w'eaf)on 
and bayoneted t he n(>xt man who attempted to 
operatt^ it, whereupon nine others surrcndt'red to 
him. By his swift and gallant conduct the 
corporal undoubtedly saved .many of his 
comrades’ lives, and he inspired liis j)latoon to 
charge and captu?*e the five remaining posts. 



[Elliott & Fry, 

CAPT. (Acting Lt.-Col.) F, G. ROBERTS, 


Worcc8tcr§hirc Regiment * 

“ A magnificent example of quick decision ” 
was also set by Sgt. Statton in action under 
heavy inachine-giui fire. In broad daylight, 
anned only w'ith a revolver, he rushed four 
enemy machine-gun posts in succession. He 
dispisod of two of them and killed five of the 
enemy. Tho remaining two posts retired “ ami 

* Seo Vol. XVI. p. 388. The portrait there given i, 
that of Captain Roberta. M.C., E?^ex Regiment. 
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\v(*re wipod out by Lowis-gini fin*.” Later in the 
oveiiing the Horgeaiit added to his renown by 
going out again, under heavy machine-gun fin*, 
and bringing in two badly wounded men. 

These heroic acts l>y Canadians w<Te 
announced at a time when th(' Allies were 
winning overwhelming victories, triumphs in 
wliich the part played by the Canadians was 
shown in a sentence by The T ’nnes S|)ecial Cor- 
lespondent at the War Correspondents’ Head- 
quarters, who, writing on October I, said that 
since August 8 the Canadians, with the two 
Homo divisions fighting with them, had taken 
27,000 German prisoners and 450 guns. “ which 
is truly a magnificent performance.” 

The following is a list of the recipients of t he 
Victoria Ooss in the period between June 3, 
1918 (the King’s 53rd Ijirthday) and Hep- 
tern her 30, 1918 : — 

Auten, Lieut. Harold, O.S.C., H.N.IL 
Axford, Lce.-Cpl. Thomas Ix>slie, M.M., A.l-F. 
Bamford, Oapt. Edward, D.S.O.. R.M.L.T. 
Beal, Temp. Sec. -Lieut. Ernest Frederick. late 

Yorkshire Regiment. 

Beesley, Pte. Wm., Rifle Brigade (Nun- 
eaton). 


Bohkij-a, Liepit. Albert, ALAL. A.I.F. 

Boi'RKE, Lieut. -Cnindr. BonaM, D.S.O., 

R.X.N’JL 

Bhekkton, Ft(‘. (Ac’ting CpI.) Alexandrr, Ahm - 
tol^a Keginu'ut. 

Brilt.ant, Lje»it. .lohn, AI.C., laft* 

Regime?)! . 

Brown, Cpl. Walter Frn»*st, D.C.AL, .\.I.F. 

Cari’RNTRr, ('omdr (.Acting (’apt.) .Alti’cd 
Francis Bhike?iey, R.X. 

(’ORT.IV, See. Li«‘u(. .losrpli H<*nry, laf<‘ Royal 
l.aiieaster Kegiment . 

Col’l’lNS, (,’pl. Fn*'lk, ( a*o. , Manitoba Regiment. 

Croak, Rte. John Bernard, late, Quehee Regi- 
ment. 

Cro.ss, rte. (Acting Le*.-(’|)I.) Arthnr Hem’y, 
At.G. Cor()s (Camherwcll). 

Crowk, S(*e,- Lieut. .lolai, Woreestersliin* Regi- 
ment. 

(huTK'KHHANK, Rt<*. R 'bt. Fdwanl, Loialon 
Regiment ( Harringay ) 

(’rttchlev, Lieut. Victor Alcx»indcr (’luis., 
D S.C., R.X. 

Dalziel, Driver Henry, A.I.F. 

Davey, Cpl. Philip, ALAL, A.I.F. 

Deax, JJeut. P(*rey Thompson, H.X.V.R. 
(Alotor lAiunch 282), 
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DoiHiALL, Lieut. (Acting Capt.) Kric Stuart, 
M.C., late K.F.A. (S.R.). 

Dhummonh, ].,iout.-Lui(lr. (jcoftrcy Heneage, 
D.S.O., R.NA .R. 

Finch, 8gt. Norman August uh, R.M.A. 

<jJooD, (4>1- Herman James, Quebec Regiment. 

8gt. Wrn., D.C.M., M.M., Rifle ib'igath’ 
(Derby). 

OitiUBLE. Lieut, ('remi). (’apt.) Julian RoyJs, 
Royal Warwickshire Regifuent. 

(liuxiAN, Maj. and Bt. Li<‘ut.-( V)l. ('Pemp. 
Brig.-Gen.) (ieorge VVhn. 8t. George, (^MJL, 
D.S.(3., VVorcesti'rshire Regiment. 

Haix TVVELJL, l..ce.-( ’j)l. J(H‘I, faincashin/ Fusiliers 
(Middleton). 

Hahdv, Rev. JJieodore Jiayley, D.8.()., M.G., 
JVmp. 4tl» (Jjiss, A. (’hapl. Dept., 

attaeh(Hl Janeolnshin' Regiment. 

HERUiNii, Temp. Sec. -Lieut. Alfrcnl (.’ecil, 
Nortliamptonsliire Regiment. 

Hewit.son, Lce. l’i)!. James, Royal laincaster 
Ri'giment (C’ouistou). 

Hudson, (^apt. (J’emp. Lieut. -(’ol.) CJias. 
Kdward, D.8.()., M.G., Notts and D<‘rby- 
shire Regimcuit. 

James, JVmp. Capt. .>r3mley Atigell, M.(\, 
< J 1 o i uresters hire R( ‘gi me n t . 

Kakhle, (’pi. Joseph, late Quebec lb*giment. 

Karanhahadi K Ran A, Rifleman, (lurkha 
Rifles. 


Knox, Temp. Sec. J.<ieut. Cecil Leonard, Ji.K. 

McI\ean, Lieut. (Jeo. F3urdon, (’anadian In- 
fantry. 

Mcd<ENZiE, Able Seaman Albert Edward 
(Ch.). 

Meikue, Sgt. John, M.M., late Seaforth 'High- 
landers (Nitshill). 

Mountain, Sgt. Albert, West Yorkshire , Regi- 
ment (Leeds). 

Poi;lter, IHe. Arthur, VWst Riding Regiment 
( Wort ley, Leeds). 

Ruthven, Sgt. W illiam, A.l F. 

S.voLiER, Lieut. Clifford Win. King, A.f.F. 

Sandfori), Lieut. Riehard Douglas, R.N. 

Schofield, Temp. See. - Lieut. John, late 
Lancasliire V usiliers. 

Statton, Sgt. Percy (Jyde, M..M., A.I.F. 

StorIvEV, Lieut. Percy Valentine, A.I.F. 

Tait, Lieut . James Edward, .M,( late Manitoba 
Regiment. 

Travis, Sgt. Rirhard Chas., DJJ.M., M.M., late 
Otago Regiment, N.Z.F. 

WooDAi.L, Cpl. (Lee. -Sgt.) Joseph PJdward, 
Rifle Briga<le (Salford). 

Voui.L, MVmp. Sec. -Lieut. John Scott, North- 
umberlaial EusilitTs. 

VouNO, J^te. Thomas, Durham Light infantry 
(High Spen, co. Durham)* 

Zk.noel, Sgt, Raphael Louis, M.M., Saskatche- 
wan R'giment. 
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WOMEN’S WORK (III.) : 
WAR SERVICES. 


Formation of W omen’s Armies 'I'm: W’.A.A.C/s Work in Khani k 'rm; (^i i:i.n ('ommaso nn'i - 
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Knoem. Street Mii-itarv Hospital Si’o'rnsH Women s Hospii als Dr. Im.sie Inolis Firsi’ 
All) Xlrsino Yeomanry <1reen Cro.ks Soc iei v Women Fold e Dili i'ion of Lap.oer- 
“ Kgi'AL ]*AV FOR Fqual W'ork ' WOmen's Koix OF ILiNoi R W'omen's Seefraoe. 


T H end of tliP fourtli yi'iii* of tlii^ 
war found thousands of woiirmi 
wlio had sliown their elhrirney 
as voluntary workeis, in tlie |>ai<l 
ranks. Voluntary work had been gradually 
brought to a niiniinuin the <filettant(* aial tlie 
“ passtaiger ” who took up s|)aeo and appro- 
priated kudos for work done by others had bt‘en 
eliminated almost wholly, and work of evi'ry 
kind done by women, wliethiT pai<l or unpaid, 
had been brought to the professional level. 

In two earlier ehnpters (Vol. IV., ('ha]>terM 
J^XXT. and LXXJX.) dealing with women’s 
work up to the autumn of JOlo, the help given 
by women in a vast sphere of aetivdties, from 
tlu* mobilization of the nursing services ttj 
the dilution of many industries, formerly 
almost wholly in the hand.s of men, was dealt 
with, and also the great .scojic of voluntary 
societies, covering the relief work done for 
the Belgian refugees, and for the women 
thrown out of work in the early days of the 
war in England, before industries re-atljusted 
themselves on a war basis. As the war went on 
many changes took place. Women strcngth(*ned 
their position in munitions in the most astound- 

Vol. XVIl.—Part 221. 


ing \vay, so fluit it seemed that (lieie was 
hardly any procf‘ss in tiu' making of guns, 
ammunition, ships oi‘ aircraft tlmt they had 
not eon<{U(M‘ed, and they stood hy the armies 
ill the field in a manner uniMpialled in the 
iii.^tory of any ollu*r nation. Hut tiny djd 
mon*. lOarly in lhl7 they \\«re actually 
iii\ited to tjike their place o\(*rseas with th<^ 
armies to |■eplaee a.s far as pos^ihle the ua-n 
in ei\ ilian oi-eupat ions at lhi‘ hase^. and dming 
some parts of th<' lighting they were \ery 
ia*ar the firing line. 'They suffered easualfj<‘s 
iluring nir raids on tlu* hast* camps, and as far 
as wonu'n could, shared tlu* sufferings and dis- 
ctauforls of the armies in the field. A litth* 
later the Admiralty followed tlu^ examph^ 
of the War Othee, and invited the assistance 
of women for shore services, and following 
this t h(? Royal Air Force also formed a women’s 
.service. Tlie W'omen's Land Army with 
these doughty eomjjetitors, on a rnon^ homely 
basis, but witli no more comforts to offer its 
recruitH, came into being in the same memorable 
year, 1917, and helped in the war by inerea.sing 
the food production of the country and con- 
quering the submarine menace. Tlu? war 
433 
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vviis (If^scribod dci a yoiin^ inan’8 war ; it had 
ill 1917 hIho become a young woman’8 war. 
As many of tho inon fighting in 1917 and 
1918 had boon at school or college when it 
broke out ill August, 1914, so many of the 
young wonK>ii ohiooring or working in the 
vmious vvomon’s sor\icos in 1917 and 1918 
liiid !)o(‘n at scliool or colk'go in August, 1914 ; 



I hoy gave their tiist years of apiirenticoshij) 
to t heir count ry for the security of the future, 
'ria* pri'sont eha])ler deals mainly with the work 
those young women were called upon to do. 

The bi'ginning of the Women's Army 
Auxiliary (-or[)s was typical of Knglish ways. 
Authorities are slow to conviiwe, but once 
tlu'v are convinced their enthusiasm is whole- 
hearti'd, and their tronversion lias something 
fanatic about it in its sincerity. 

In May, 1915, the colonel in command of 
tli<‘ \ast Ordnance Department at one of the 
bas(‘s a man wlio controlled an organization 
that was the “ emporium ” of tlie Army, 
.sup]>lyingsuch diverse eommovlities as howitzers 
and l^rooms, cycles and boots, and with 
advanced branches near the activities of the 
diffenmt armies, first startled the War OfTicc 
by suggesting that women could bo used in 
many departments of his work. Shortly after 
a commanding ofbeer of Engineers diffidently 
and independently l^uggested that women 
might I o empUiyt d in the aeveral branches 


of Signals. And also at or about the same tim, 
the Women’s Legion was started as a voluntarx 
organization to^ supply motor-drivers aii<! 
cooks in great numbers for the home commands 

The first idea of the Women’s T..ogion 
not to dilute the Army with women, bnl tn 
send uomen cooks to take the place of the 
army cooks who had had to go to Franco 
with the armies and whose successors wire 
mini without any training, who wasted and 
spoiled a large amount of the food in thoii- 
charg<‘. d'hey were accepted for service' by 
the Duartermaster-Gcnoral on duly 22, 191.>. 
Fart of till' work of the Legion was also tin' 
traiidng of soldier cooks, who could, in tlioii 
tiiru. go to France and eook for the Army. 
Mrs. Burleigh Leach (in 1918 Controllcr- 
iu f 'hicf of Q.M.A.A.C.), who ultimat ely became 
head of the cookery section, started work in 
the f.,cgion as a cook in a convalescent hos])ital. 
The military cookery section of the Legion 
was the first body to l>e ofTicially recognized 
and accepted by the War Office under the 
schi'iuc for the employment of women in tlic 
xVrmy. 

During tlie time of trial, Ordnance and Signals 
grow and gri'w as t ho Army inoroasod, and made 
insatiable demands for skillid men for the 
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LADY AMBULANCE DRIVERS IN FKANGE. 


bases, and it became evident that peniianently 
unfit men sent down from the front could not 
entirely replace (Category A men who wert' 
needed for the line. The oflice work at the 
bases had to be done and cflicieutly done ; 
the men in the grtsat mileage of camps had to 
be fed an<l efficiently fed, and yet it seemed an 
anomaly that fit men should be clerking and 
signalling* doing warehouse work and cooking 
under conditions varying little save in matters 
of discipline from civil life. Ordnance and 
Signals kept up their cry for women, and then 
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A ROUTK MARCH OF 

tlio formation of a Woimoh’m Army was suddenly 
and nnnxpoctodly aiuiounc(‘d on February 27, 
1917, and the mon at tho head of the important 
work of Ordnance and Signals uere a]>j)ro- 
priately pleased. 

The first scheme for the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps was issued as an Anny Council 
Instruction, dated July 7, 1917. It was 

announced that the administration would be 
in tho hands of the Adjutants J(*nerars Dejiart- 
ment of tho War Oflice, and ‘‘ A.C. XI.” was 
the oflicial designation of the W'.A.A.C. J’ho 
object of the corps was stated in the first 
A.C. I. to bo “ to effect substitution of women 
for soldiers in certain omployments throughout 
units, formations, and offices administered 
by the Army Council (other than the War 
Office hospitals and those a<l ministered by 
tho Finance Member) at home and at tho 
bases and on the Lines of Communication 
Overseas. Tho scale of substitution was 
four women clerks to three soldier clerks : 
four technical women for the R.F.C. and A.H.C. 
Motor Transport as equivalent to three tech- 
nical soldiers. Tlie main categories of sul>* 
stitiition were arranged as follows : 

Olorks, librarisnB, accountants, hhorthant] 

typistH. 

Oooks, wine waitresnea, waitreoaea, butler:^, hou^- 


Offit Kil (yliiitari iif'h. 

W.A.A.C.’S IN HRANCH. 

iiiiiids, laundrPKsc's, pi 

iiiul oiluT tlonu'Hlic work. 

Motor tnniHport sc'rvico. 

Storchou-so won^on, pnek'd^, mu) nnvkillrd 

laliour. 

I'uilors, .-«cw»*rs. *diot'imi k* i-. linkoN. 

IVK’pliono and postal stTvicos. 

MiM<'f)lanoouH barvicoK. 

Tialmii’al wo?uon, who will 1)0 rjuployt'd Miih ih*- 
K.Fdk atal A.S.C, motor trnn>p«»rt. 

d’h<^ first substitution took ])laee ovcmsohs, 
nu<l thi^ cooks from the* AV'omen’s T^cgioii hud 
the honour of btung the first W.A.A.C.'s (us 
tliey |)r<\seiitly W(*r(‘ called) in Frunec*. \^'ouien 
w<*r<? gradually introjluced into eommutxl 
(•mjJoyments, garrison employnwMits, regi- 
menttil emphjyments (oirn*ers' na‘ss(‘s, etc.), 
R.F.d technical and oth<‘r tuiiployinents, 
A.S.C. regiiruaital and teehniejtl employmtuits. 
The military cookery seetif>n of the Women’s 
Legion was oniered to he gradually id>sorh(a| 
into Cie W.A.A.C. At the time of the forma- 
tion of the W.A.A.C. they had provided no 
less tlian 0,000 cooks and waitresst^s in 200 
camps in the United Kingdom. When the 
first over.Hims demands were satisfied, A.( ’.’s 
wci*e drafted to the home commaiidH. 

The first appointments of women authoriziMl 
by the Army Council were thosc^ of Mrs, 
Chalmers Watson, M.D. (a sister of Sir Eric 
and Sir Auckland Oeddesl to be Chief Con- 
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Tending the vegetable garden. 


trollcr, and Mrn. (Hwyiino- Vaughan, who had 
a on botany at Birkbeck Collo^«‘, 

to bo Cliiof Controller Overisea.s. A year later 
^Irs. (’halniers Watson resigned owing to 
family claiins on her time, and she was sn(;ee(Hle<l 
by Mrs. Burleigh Leach (Controller of Inspee- 
tiou since the al)sorption of the WonuMi’s 
Legion), whose appointment was rename<l 
(\)ntroller-in-Chief, ^ three Cliief Controllers 
bring appointed under her. Mrs. Gwynue- 
\anghan was succeedeil by Miss Davy as 
OvtrsetiM (Jontrollor, wlien she was made 
Commandant of the Women’s Koyal Air Force 
in S('p(r tuber, 1918. 

Besides the Controllers for Homo Commands 
ami Overseas, a Cliiof Controller was appointed 
in August, 1918, for the W.A.A.C.’s Pals 
Battalion with tlio American Kxpeditionary 
Force. There were also ai'oa controllers for 
liome and overseas, an administrative and 
insi)ection staff at tho headquarters of each 
(ominand, and administrators in charge of 
hostels and camps. The uniform was khaki, 
and the ollicers wore recognized according to 
tlieir rank by badges of roses and fleurH-de-ly.s. 
’rite (kjntroller-in-Chiof had a double rose, an 
unni controller a fleur-dodys, a unit admini.s- 


trator throo roses. ’Plic rankers or workers 
had forewomen N.C.O.’s, who w^oro a (list in* 
giiisliing wlxite collar. Tho different sor\’iecs 
and sections w^ero denoted by a coloured inset 
in the shoulder strap. 

Tlio billeting diflicnlty was tho greatest that 
met tho authorities in Franee, for, with tiu* 
l3ost w ill in tho world, women cannot bo fitted 
into tho same space as men. Gradually 
around the bases w^omen’s camps sprang up, 
with ordiady streets of Nissen huts, divided 
into sleeping cpiarters, dining rooms, recreation 
rooms, and sick bay. The women slept 
on Army beds, with the Army biscuit 
mattimse.s, and had an issue each of four 
Army blankets. In towms they were quar- 
tered in houses. Their food was at first the 
same as the men’s issue, but after the first 
six or eight montlis it was found that very few' 
women needed the men’s allowance of meat, 
and that they preferred a smaller ration with 
an allowance for other stores. Their mossing 
w'as excellent, and though in tho great dining 
huts they had their food under unhoinelike 
conditions they took it all os their part of the 
war. 

From the first opportunity given them 
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(at homo and overseas) the women provt‘d 
t heir wort-h. In spite of the strangeueHs of 
their conditions the overseas W.A.A.C.’s 
hid wonders. When our men performed 
feats that had never been equalled in any 
war in history, wading to (heir objective, 
lighting in the terrible (*arly autumn of 1917 
waist'high in the mud, Signals, the wliispiTing 
gallery of tlu' gr(‘at armit^s witli its nuiiiy 
khivki women wearing the blue and wliiit^ 
brassard of their service^, stood staunchly by 
them. From the (hMieral-in-Chief of the 
great armies <‘ame fine praise of th(‘ir work at 
wire and telephone, in th<' eilieial wonls “ equal 
to that done by tlie men whom (ht^y rtdieved." 
From the officers commanding (ta^ fighting 
units came equal praise for ( he women in the 
gri'at (;amp kiteluuis who rose long befon’! 
dawn ( <) (ee<l tla? men going up the line, knowing 



MISS HORNIBLOW, 
Chief Controller Q.M.A.A.C. 


that there is “ little between a man’s best and 
worst but a platter of food.” 

The women were absorbed into the Army 
in a wonderful spirit of equality and fraternity. 
In many offices sorgoants and corporals in the 
early days might have been .seen initiating the 
rank and file of the women int.o intricacies of 
Army documents and records ; at every camp 
and hostel a kindly welcome was extended by 
commanding offjcei*8 to the administrators of 
tho different women’s camps, and they were 


Iff 7 

givtTi ev(‘ry facility to uu<l(‘rstand the working 
of a disci])lino to which (bey would have (o 
instruct their women (o (Conform. 

Here is an iuttiestiug extract from (he 
orders of the day ou th«‘ arrival of sou»e 
hnixb’eds of wonaMi intr* a vast (^amp. It is 




\lloppf. 


MRS. BURLHIGH LEACH, 
Controller-in-Chief of (he O.M.A.A.CL 

typical of the spirit of (be officers and men who 
hardly needed it.s fnt hialy admonit ion : 

'I’he Oni<*f r (/oiiimiindiMg Jtasc T)rpot. (<> cJuiw 

I ho uttonlion of all runks to (lio following; } aunts in 
connoxiorj with tho Doinostic Section of tin* W(»rnen’H 
Auxiliary Army, which is cm[)!oycd in this Depot : — 

These women have not eoirio f»ut for the sake <jf mon<*y. 
as their pay is that of a private soldier. In nearly 
every case tiny hav<! lost soirn'one dear to them in thin 
war, and they are out h('re to try and do their iMist t(» 
make things mo^^^ ccuafertahle for tli<‘ men in nsgurd 
to their food. 

ft thiTcfore is \ip to all ranks to makf? their lot an 
cuuiy and not a liard one during their stay in Kmnee. 
If any man nhould ho forget himself as to nni^ bad 
langtiuge or at nnv tium to he rude to them, it iw np to 
any his comrades standing by to Mhnt liim up and 
see that he docs not rej)eat this offeiuie. 

To tho older men I would say : Trent them as you 
would treat your own datightcrH, To the younger men : 
Treat them as you would your own sistiM's. 

Commanding base Defiftt, 

The W.A.A.C.’s on their side had in their 
routine orders, “ Tlu^y shall bo courteous to 
all, familiar to none.” And thougli women 
are far harder to discipline than men, and 
were inclined to think that many Ai-my orders 
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\Ojficial fHu)lo%ral>)i. 


WOMEN CARPENTERS IN FRANCE. 


were iiiv(>nlO(l to vox thorn, on tho whole they 
shapecl excellently in adapting theinnelves to 
imaecustomod rules. 

There were W.A.A.C.’.s woiking at (J.ll.Q. 
'^rhoy were very highly trained secretaries am I 
chirks, and when they arrived at (l.H.Q. the 
general })araded them. H(* reminded them 
tliat it was the first time women hurl been 
ernploycHl directly on work behind tho lines of 
an army in the field materially to help to the 
sue(;ess of that 011113% and that ther should 
l>e very ])roud of being pioneei*s. He also 
gave them a lecture on ordnance, as their w^ork 
lay mainlv' with correspondenci* concerning 
guns and ammunition, and was«of a very eon- 
fidential nature. The men whom they had 
relieved ha<l worked often t ill one and two a.m., 
day after <lay, and became very stale; with 
the women, more being available, a day full of 
Jong breaks was mapped out. 

In all the ordnance bases the W. A.A.C.’s were 
employed on highly technituxl and important 
work. At one great base W.A.A.C.’s deco<led 
telegrams relating to demands for many grades 
of guns from the front linos. Others were busy 
on highly technical dissection work dealing 
with “ indents ” from every part of the Army 
for everything it is possible for an army to 
want — from shaving brvishes to heavy guns. 


and filing th(‘ latter according to tii(‘ gun 
sections attached to the armies in the field. 
Ordnanci' dealt with everything except food, 
forage, and H.A.M.C. store's. 

At. the first great signal station at a basi' in 
a famous Frencli city, a commendation of the 
work of tlie women signallers was recei\'t*d 
soon after their arrival from tho general com- 
manding one of th(4 armies in the field, to 
w'hicli this base signal was attaerhed. Th(*y 
W(U’e volunteers from the J\0. at home, by 
whom they were lent for the period of the war, 
and, being a disciplined \init and all of them 
wxaneii of very high standard, they wert^ 
immensely popular with everyone. Th(4 
women completely changed duty every fort- 
night, and thei'o was also a change of duty 
daily. W^omen on night signal w'ork w^eix' 
segregated in their camps in separate huts, so 
that they might sleep undisturbed during the 
day. Every base had its own telephoru' 
system, and the women at the sw^itch liad a 
busy time. They were encouraged to learn 
French, and had iiiterpreteis to give them 
lessons. 

There were a great number of women 
engaged in stationery departments. Skilled 
w'oinen were also at w^ork in Army printing 
offices. They w^ere not engaged as printers. 
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only as binders, folders, and eollatei*s. 

Other women worked in a great motor repair 
shop, painting signs for motors and also the 
small parts. 

At every base the conimanding oflicers ga\e 
the admiiiistrators faeilities to learn military 
routine and military ]>hi'aseology. It was 
notieed that otiicers spok(^ of the women who 
luul authority similar to their own always 
as ofheers,” but oHieially tliey eoiild 
only write of them as “administrators” 
-an ngly civilian word. C.O.’s might 
speak to a forew^oman as “ scageant,” but 
(;oidd not otlicially write of her in this way. 
Vet the base standing ordias and the routiia* 
orders of the base commandant were, translated 
into the hmuiiine, ligidly observed by the 
administrators and workers of tfie \V.A.A.(\, 
in addition to others peculiar to thejns(‘lvcs on 
matters of internal discipline and adminis- 
tration. Every day erow'<ls of tli(‘ W.A.A.t^ 
surrounded the eainp notice* board to see the 
latest rt'gulations, as it was stated in standitjg 
oi’d(M‘s that “ ignorariee of [)ul>lished ord(*rs 
will not be admitted as an eevciise^ for their 
non-observance.” In the (Nemteens run hy 
tin* Navy and Army Eantcens Hoard o\'ers(*as 
the girls were able to buy many little* e‘\tras, 
aiid suppli(*s of unelerclot hing, whie*h W(*re’» tieit 


an army issue*, were .sold (o them at cost 

})ricu. 

d'he mi*t hod e)f re*e*niiting wome'n was 
gradually dcve‘lope‘d ; in ItllS it was eione* 
thie>ngh tlj(' he)mc e*ommauds as we‘ll as the? 
einple)yment exchangees tliroughuut the e*onntiy. 
The \V.A.A.(\’s Imd many training ee'ntie*s 
for their eliftere'iit kinds e>f work; tlu'ir lieael- 
(piarters were at ID, ( ;re)s\oiie)r Street, la>nelon, 
anel the chie*f <Iet)e>t fejr ree*e‘i\ ing re'e-rtiits w as 
at tho Connaught Chib, Edgware Ue»ad. 
Other depf)t heistels we'ie* si'c\ntMl at lAilkt'stone*, 
Alele*rshe)t, Ihistol, Edinburgh, Oldham, and 
( Jate‘she'ael-e)n-'rynte The‘re was training 
available feir nnskille*d w'ome*n (whe) in tlw^ 
early elays of the^ W'.A.A.tC’s we*io drafted 
int<» the* elonu'stie seetieai) as tiirnea'S, e*le‘e- 
tricians, fitte'rs, store*-ke*e*p<*is, machinists, 
n]>hedsterers and e)lhe'r teehnieal we)ik. At 
the* .lt‘w jsh t dl ls' ('hib, d’otte'iihatn Court 
itoael, there* was a training e'e'ntren for clerks. 
v\t Be)stall Ih'ath the*re* \nhs pe'ihaps the' 
fine*Ht w'ome*n’s cani[> in the home* e-omn laiiels. 
Th(*re administrators were* t rain<*(l. and among 
them, ac(H)rding tei the^ |)rinei|)le Mrs. Ihirk'igh 
Le*a(*h instituted on beer ajipoint m(*nl , wcrei 
many feire'weaiu'ii wJie) liad shown t he'mse*l\ e*s 
worthy e)f highe*)* ))e)sls. As llie*r(' was a. 
s(*he}ol feir \^'omen Army (*ooks theic too, and 
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also a dopot for rorruits, tho cadet adminis- 
trators )md every opportunity of realising 
the nature of their future work. 

lieing the most important of the Women’s 
Services many rumours foundt'd on isolated 
eases were H|>read about tlie W.A.Af’.’s in 
France. 'J’he Minister of Labour in March, 
1918, sent a eouimission (o France to make 
sruirching enrpiiri(;s, and thf? result was a 
triurr^phant vindicaiticai of the good name of tlu^ 
corps. In th(^ course of tla; report of the* 
commission it waxs stated : — 

Wo think that the hit ions as rr^irdinjj; tho socinl 
rolaliotiH botwocn W.A.A.O.’s and soldiers aro scnsd>lo 


tho <;aso of few rocogniw^d tcoshops. Girls may not bo 
Hl>sont from any monl at thoir camp or hostel withoiit 
a pass, every meal being in effect a roll -call. Final roll- 
call is held Jtt 8.. '10 p.m., and every girl absent at that 
hour must be furnished with a pass. Thanks to these 
measures tho j>o,ssiblo dangers whieh might oneompass 
tho work f)f a girl in tho zone of tho arniios wore very 
largi'ly mitigated. 

Wo are of opinion that the present position of tho 
corps in Franco compares very favourably with obvious 
perils run by girls in ordinary employment at the present 
time in many offices, large (owns, and munition eentrf\s 
in Knglarid, where neither health nor morality is so well 
Htttt^guarded, 

A recommendation of the Commission 
referred to tho formation of women patrols — a 
S(*hemo whieh was actually under consideration 



A COOKERY LESSON IN THE WA.A.G. CAMP AT RIPON. 


and broad -iuinde{l. Ah regards the general question c»f 
the relations betw»*en the soldiers and the W.A.A.C.’s, 
wo are glati to rect)rd the constant tributes which reached 
ua as to the good influence of the womi>n on tho men. 
This point of view is confirmed by information given 
us in im)re than one e««ntr«‘ to th(^ <*ltect that scandalous 
tales n'garding the VV^A..\.C. had emanated from «ome 
of the low-class estaminflM (pidilie-houses), the custom 
of whieh among British soldiers had siittered cousidorably 
owing to tho better type of eon^panionship now available 
for the men. Women are allowed a pass to entertain 
t>r to bo entertained by soldiers at recogniawai places of 
amusement provided by the Y.W.O.A., Y.M.C.A., or 
Ohurcb Army. To evening parties they go in a group, 
and are accompanied by a forewoman. Thiy may 
similarly invite men to entertainments organized in their 
own camps and hostels. French places of amusement, 
eafds, restuumnts, are pluctHl out of bounds except ia 


at tho time at Headquarters, and afterwards 
came to fruition. 

On April 9, 1918, tho Secretary of State for 
War annovineed that the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to assume tho position and 
title of Commandant-in-Chief of the W.A.A.f"., 
which would in future be called Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. This followed close 
upon an official announcement from the 
Army Council of the excellent reports of the 
behaviour of members of the Corps during 
tho heavy fighting in France, in the course of 
which it stated ; 
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“ One party who had been employed at an 
Army school within the area of operations 
were offered transi^ort to convey tl^an to a 
safer ioeality farintn* bacK. They refused to 
avail themselves of it on the ground that it 



A W.A.A.G. DRIVRR, IN WINTKR OUTFIT, 
TAKING HER ORDERS FOR THE DAY. 

would probably be wanted for sonuithing 
more important, and they niarehed 15 miles 
hack to the place to which they had l)een 
ordered. Defore leaving, an<l after all the 
students at the school liad gone, they remained 
there in a dangerous i)osition fe(Kling relays 
of tirefl and hungry oflieers and men, and 
assisting in every way i^ossiblo before they wer<? 
coinpellod to leave the place.” 

“ All reports,” it was added, “bear out tho 
fact that the W.A.A.tl during the crisis havo 
more than justified their existence, and have 
well maintained the credit of their sex and of 
the Army to which they belong.” 


The W<anen’s Hoyaxl Naval Service (known 
as the “ Wrens ”) came into being on Novem- 
ber 23, 1917, on which day Danu* KathariiK' 
Furse, was appointed Director of the 

new auxiliary service to be administered by her 
under the superinttmdence of the Second Sea 
Lord ; it included almost everything t luit 
nav'al men do, save manning a warship. 

The “ Wrens ” were pi*rhaps t h<^ most care- 
fully selected, being lh(‘ snialh^st body of 
women, and almost as silent as the Navy in the 
work they did. Tho ideals of tho Senior 
Service wore very dear to tliis new bo<ly of 
naval women, and they adopted them«vtiry 
thoroughly as their own. The great tt^xtbook 
of the Navy, “ The King’s Regulations an<l 
Admiralty Instructions for the Government 
of His Majesty’s Naval Service,” wero 
studied, and tho intimate relations of 
officers and men necessary on board sliip 


were adopted as tlio light spirit by tiu'sti 
sliore women. “Zeal” and “alacrity,” 
• jualities which the Nav'y e.\|)ects from all its 
ratings, were urged upon tin* “Wrens,” and 
from th(‘ dilh'rcait stations where tjiey xv<a’e 
employed it would setMu that, the tnvditituis of 
tho S(‘rvice were admirably sustainc'd. As in 
the Navy midshipiiK'ii and cadc'ts rank lu'low^ 
gunners, boatswains and otlu'i* warrant otlicers, 
so in the VV’^reiis ” it. oft('u Iwipju'rKMl t hat 
the bettf’r educated women had to learn their 
jobs frran I hoso of b'ss edueati<»n but. more 
practical working exporierate. 

The idi'a of tliis 8«'rvi(;e was to facilitatr^ lh<' 
gradual substitution of woiikmi for naval ranks 
and ratings of ccTtain braiiclu's in various 
establisbiiuMits administered by the Admiralty. 
'I'he.si* branches included all the Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, Royal Nav d Reserv'i*, Roya.1 
Naval V'olunteer R.(‘ser\ (\ Royal Naval Divnsion 
in Hie United Kingdom, and tlie Royal Naval 
Air 8ervict>. In th(' bit 1 it branch, since the 
formation of the Royal Air Ffirci' and tlie 
Women’s Royal Air Force* ( W.R.A. F.’s), 



“Wrens” posted to air stations formerly 
naval would be in due coiirsi* transferred to 
the newest service. 

To assist llu*. Director, wdiose rank w^as 
equivalent to that of a Rear-Admiral, Miss 
Fdith Crowdy, O.H.F., w as appoiiit.ed Deputy 
Director on the same date. On November 29, 
1917, a tenqiuiViry Hetulquartcrs Office was 
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opened at Central BuildingR, Westminster, aiul 
the Chief Administrative Ofiicers (Assistant 
Directors) were appointed, by degrees, in 
charge of the five departments of Administration. 
Personnel, Inspection and Training, Recruiting, 
and Medical. The rapid development of the 
S ‘Tvice necessitated the transfer of the Head- 



\Hof>pt\ 


DAME KATHERINE FURSE, G.B.E., 
Director of the W.R.N.S. 

(piarters establislnnent to 15 (It. Stanhope 
Street on January 7, 1918, and on January 26 
t he first t raining course for ofTicers, W.U.N.S.. 
was opened, at. first in London with the assist- 
ance of Q.M.A.A.d lecturers, until it was 
pc)ssible, on February 11, to transfer the 
probationary ofTicers to the regular training 
arranged at the R.N. Depot, (crystal Falac;e. 

On January 18 Vjegan tlie appointment of 
senitir ofTicers to nav^al bases and stations. 
The general organization of the W.R.N.S. was 
on a territorial basis of areas, termed divisions, 
and ailministered liy divisional directors or 
deputy divisional directors, coinciding to some 
extent with the princi|)al naval bases. The 
seven major divisions, under divisional directors, 
w(>re Portsmouth, Chatham, Devonport, Lon- 
don, Scotland, Ireland, and the Mediterranean, 
Lesser divisions under deputy divisional 
directors were those of Cardiff, Harwich and 
th(‘ Humber, while independent officers bearing 
tile rank of principal were in charge of the 


companies in the Liverpool and Tynemouth 
districts, and of the groups of air stations 
(formerly naval) on the East Coast, North-East 
(^oast and at Cranwell. The naval stations or 
companies included in the above numbered 
some 200, while about 30 air stations (formerly 
K.N.A.S.) were staffed with ranks and ratings, 
W.R.N.S. 

The personnel of the W.R.N.S. consisted of 
officers, subordinate officers and w'omen. These 
last might be promoted to the rating of leader, 
section letuler and chief section leader, equivalent 
for purposes of discipline to the naval ratings 
of leading seaman, ptdty officer and chief petty 
ofTicer. There were two branches of offun rs 
in the Service — (1) administrative ; (2) non- 

administrativ^e ; the badges for their resi^ctiv e 
ranks being the same, but non-administrativ<v 



Hoppe . 

MISS EDITH CROWDY, O.B.E., 
Deputy Director of the W.R.N.S. 


ofTicers were not given rank higher than that 
of deputy principal. The number of adminis- 
trative officers late in 1918 was 123 : of non- 
tKlministrative officers, 103. These last 
replac^l naval officers for decoding, secretarial 
and certain technical duties. The total number 
of ratings at work was close o!i five thousand, 
divided into eight categories of employment. 

The period of enrolment for W.R.N.H. was 
for twelve months or duration of the wai*, 
and was similar to that of (j.M.A.A.C. and 
W.R.A.F. The training course for adminis- 
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initive officers covered a period of four weeks, 
some thirty to fifty being entered in each 
session at the W.R.N.S. College, Crystal Palace. 
'Phe training included physical drill, lectures on 
naval tradition, etiquette and organization, 
and on the organization of the W.H.N.S., with 
jiractical work on the paper side of the lattin*. 
An examination was set, but the final result 
of the training depended rather on character 
and general fitness than on any fiaper test. 
No^i-adininistrative onicers were trained in 


who had already trained before enrolment, 
had a two-weeks special coavching in London 
at the W.H.N.S. Motor School. Telephonists 
received a three -weeks training: windess 
telegraphists a^ U^-months course ; while th<*re 
were other technical trainings of a confidential 
nature. 

The inol)ile women w(>re accommodatc'd in 
host4‘ls. iji the cluirge of W.H.N.S. otlicers, 
oi*. where a hostel was not a\'ailal)le, in 
‘approved lodgings'’ recommended |,y the 



ml fyl.nloKlul'h. 


DAME KATHERINE FURSE WITH COMMANDER SIR R. W. BULKELEY, R.N.R., 
Inspectinti Officers of the W.R.N.S. drafted for Service. 


(Recoding and deciphering at the Signal School, 
l*ortsmouth, while other technical trainings 
of a confidential nature were given to those 
required to replace nav al ofiicters in special posts. 

As regards trainings for ratings who might 
belong to mobile or immobile branclu's - for the 
clerical branch, decoding clerks wt?rc trained 
at the Signal School, Devonport, in a three- 
weeks course, senior writers in a four-weeks 
course, to improve their shorthand and ty])ing, 
at the Crystal Palace ; typists received*a six- 
weeks course at the depot hostel. In the 
domestic category tht^re were four-w(H‘ks 
trainings for cooks at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Chatham and London ; and for stewards, three 
to four weeks at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Chatham and London ; and motor ilrivers. 


Ministry of Lalumr. The Dispart ment of 
Inspection was charged vNith the duty of 
visiting and ri‘j)ortmg on all builrlings or )iut- 
ments- suggested for host('l acr*f)mnio(|at ion, 
and submitting the details of such seluanes to 
the Admiridty for ap])roval. Late* in 11)18 
riO hostels were in being, (‘xelusiv't* of domestic 
<iuaiters in naval cstHV)hshments ])ni\dd(*d 
for meml>crs, W.H.N.S. gix’at ciadral 

drafting hostel in Ivondon was in five houses 
in Courtfield Hoad, South Kensington, lleri' 
mobile women were accommodated vvhih^ 
jiwaiting draft or on transfer from one division 
or station to another. Women attending 
training courses in Lomhai lived here, while 
the hostel was actually a training centre for 
certain courses. 
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Official Naval ithoto^raph. 

W.R.N.S. STOREKEEPERS *' KITTING UP” SOME NEW NAVAL RECRUITS. 
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The approved uniform of t>io “Wrens’* 
was, of course, navy in colour, and at- 
tractive and becoming, and was said to bo 
the result of many consultations between 
the Director and the Admiralty. The of- 
ficers with their three- cornered hats and 
their smart coats and skirts with their 
rank badges, and the “ratings” witli 
their jean collars on their navy coat frock 
wore distinctive figures among uniforinetl 
women. 

The badges of category worn by the ratings 


and attended members, both mobile and 
immobile, at dressing stations, which were 
provided in centrt‘s wiicre the work might 
involve sj)ocial fatigue or risk of injury. A 
convalescent home' for oflicei-s was provided 
at Checkendon (\)urt, in the ('hiherns. 

The members of the ^V K.N.S., both ranks 
and ratings, in atid |)assing thi’ough London, 
shartul in the l)enMit.s of tlie Women’s Active 
Services (’luh, under the patrormgi^ of tlie 
1‘rime Minister (run on the lines of the 
I nion thick (Muh), which was opeiHMl on 



‘‘EYES RIGHT” FOR THE DEPUTY DlRKCrOR. 


{Of/trial t'hotfmniph. 


on the right arm, midway between shoulder 
and elbow, were : 


A. Olorical and Aoc.ountant brannh 

B. Household branch 

C. Garage workers 

D. General unskilled . , . . 

B. Postal branch . . 

F. Miscellanoous . . 

O. Technical 
H. Signal branch . . 


Crossed Ouills. 

Sbells. 

Wheel. 

Crossed Keys. 

Ljtter ^envelope). 
Star. 

Crewsed Hammers. 
Arrows & hightnirif:. 


The Medical Assistant Director, \^orkii»g 
under the Admiralty Medical Department, 
was responsible for the well-being fri»m health 
point of view of all members of the service. 
The health of the women was supervised on 
the stations by the Naval or K.A.F. Medical 
Officer in Charge. V.A.D. Nursing Members 
were attached to sick bays in all large hostels. 


8cptcinb(n' 21, HU 8, at 18 and 49 Eaton 
Square. 


The W^anen's Royal Air F’orco, of winch 
Mrs. (1 Wynne- Vaughan, O.H.E., was the com- 
mandant in autumn, HU 8 (having succeediMl 
Hcu. V'iolct D<*uglas IVnnant, who had sne- 
cec'ded Lady Gertrude (hawford, the first com- 
mandant), was the latost of the women’s services, 
coming into bcang aiitomatically and in the same 
way as did the Royal Air Eoree, in the spring 
of HU 8. In fletober, 1918, they numbered 
about 20,009, partly <irafts from Uie existing 
corps and partly new recruits. The members 
of the Q.M.A.A.C^ attached to the Royal 
Flying Corps, on the amalgamation of the naval 
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and nnlitary flying corps, were invited to transfer 
to the new service under practically the same 
conditions as the organizations in which they 
and tlm same appli(Ml to those working 
at air stations und(*r the Wonuars Royal Naval 
StM’vicM*. Tf they had not wished to do so Uioy 
could have bc(^n reposted to branches of tlie 
Navy and Aiiny. I’he privil(‘ge of wearing 
the })adge of th«‘ R.A.F. was given to the new 
foice. 

'The W.R.A.F.'s, or “Penguins,’* as they 
were called, did jnuch tlie saiia^ routine rei>lace- 
ment.^vork as the W.A.A.P.’s and “Wrens,” 


riders, motor drivers, workers on practically 
every form of motor repair (the remaking of 
wrecked aeroplane engines was part of the 
overseas W. R.A.F. work), aeroplane riggers, 
tracers, faVjric workers, colorists, photographers, 
storehouse w^omen^ tailors, shoemakers an.<l 
othei’s. The domestic section included cooks 
and waitresses. At a meeting held at tlie 
Mansion House, October, 1918, in connexion 
with the Women’s Active Services Club, it 
was stated that (he U’omen w'('re given oppor- 
tunities of performing every kind of service 
that men in the Royal Air Force did save 



[Official Naval photograph. 


V WRENS** AT PHYSICAL DRILL. 


with the addition that they were also working 
on the assembling and repair of aeroplanes and 
balloons and light aircraft work that was suit- 
able for women to handle. They had a large 
immobile section — be., women liable for service 
in their own locality only ; these received an 
allow'anoe in lieu of food and lodging in addition 
to the fixed rate of pay. The mobile rneml^ers 
were recpiired to go to any part of the United 
Kingdom or overseas. Junior oflicers w'cro 
chosiMi from the ranks. *rhe new commandant 
ackiuiwledged a special preforonco for women 
with a love of open-air life. The W.R.A.F.’s 
numbered among their personnel despatch 


that of acting as ]>ilot. It was also pointed 
out that training in this “ wing “ of the forces 
offered many opportunities to women for 
after-the-war work. 

The Land Army was from the beginning a 
very remarkable movement, and perhaps more 
than any of the other services tested the 
patriotism of its members. They were the worst 
paid of all the women who took up war work 
under the Government : they had, in many 
instances, the roughest conditions and much 
loneliness on isolated farms, and they, by the 
nature of their work, were the least under the 
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cojitrol of tlio authoritie.s. Yet they were seeond 
to no other womon'.s service in their zea] for 
the honour of their Army, and they adopt e<l 
in their isolated farms a self -disci) dine that 
enabled them to uphold the lionour of their 
corps and to break down the foriiK'r j)rejudice 
against theiii. Their eomradesliip and their 
goodwill, drawn as they were from t‘V('ry social 
class, was of untold value to t he couiit i y. That 
they themselves ivet‘i\('d wheie th<‘y gave is 
♦ ‘vident from the way the young sttak on the 
tarms came to them, their suecf'ss with the cows 
t hey milked, the pigs tliey reannl, even the selfish 
fowls they fed, and, most of all, with the land 
they cleaned and sowe^l with our futuie food. 

Tliougli in the early stiiges f)f lh(‘ dilution of 
the land with women's labour they wen* not 
received with any (‘nthusiasm, after a couple of 
years’ trial cheers greeted tla* mention of 
women on the land at nietdiiigs of farmers all 
ovc'r the country. Tladr former reluctance was 



OFFICER AND PRIVATE OF THE 
W.R.A.F. 


not all prejudice : they thought women would 
not “ stick ” the rough and dirty w^ork, but 
they did so, and the villages slowest of all tn 
welcome an intrusion took to the Land Lasm^^ 
because of that great quality of sincerity that 
breaks down all l^arriers. 


At the outbrejdv of th(‘ war the \\'<Mi4en*s 
Farm and (larden Union (fornasl in ISlht), 
which previously hatl as its objects to train aial 
advdse w'oinen who wish(‘d to taio' u|) farming 
and gardening as a |)rofession, I'xteialed th«* 
sco|3e of its work to trjiiii as laigi' a number of 
women ns possibh* for w’ar work on the htnd. 



[Ministry of Informalion 


MRS. GWYiVNE. VAUGHAN, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
Commandant of the Women's Royal Air Force. 

From the painting by Major Sir W. Orpen, A.R.A. 

By the autumn of 1915 it had boeomo 
a| 3 parent that the nf‘ed of agriculture for a v^ay 
Jarg(^ number of women to replace men could 
no longer be nad by the efforts of voluntary 
organizations, jukI the Oov('rnment l>egan to 
take the matter in haial. This did not, howevei*, 
lead to the cessation of voluritjuy effort. It was 
found that there was still seo|)e for volimtary 
associations to fiiul agrieultural work for women 
who, for various reasons, did not see their wny 
to enrolling under the Government sclaane. 

The National l.and Service (5)r|3H came ifito 
existence in February, 191 0, with the object of 
‘‘speeding up the recruiting of all classes of 
w'omen for work on tl)e land in order to ensvin? 
the maintenance of tVu* honu'-grow’n food 
svipply.” It worked along much the same linc‘H 
as the older organization an<l in co -operation 
with it. It became the agent of a Gov(^rnni<*nt 
Departrnerjt — the I^oard of Agrieulture— for 
the organization of tlie sufjply of temporary 
w ar-workers for such st^osonal jo>3S a.s Imrvesting, 
fruit-picking, and potato -lifting, and for this and 
other work received a grant from the Board. 
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KEGRUITING MARCH OF LAND LASSES. 


The HUirinuiry of Government effort apart 
from vohiutary (effort in as follows : — 

In 1015, preliminary steps wcae taken by the 
Board of Agriculture, in consultation with tlie 
I^ibour Kxchangt's of Board of Ikade and 
the County War Agricultural Committees, to 
appoint Women’s Agricultural Committees in 
every county. A few sn<‘h committees bad been 
formed the year before. These committees w(‘re 
to consider how best to m<M*t the existing 
shortage of agricultural labour by training 
and encouraging women to take the phu’e 
of men. 

In January, HUh, Lord Solborm', then 
Minister of Agriculture, appointed Miss Meriel 
1’albot as the first woman inspector of th<? 
Board. In December of that year the Presidents 
t)f the Board of Trade and tlu^ Board of Agri- 
culture agreed to the transhu’ of the superinten- 
dcMice f)f the Women’s VV^ir Agricultural Commit- 
tees from the Board of Trade to the Hoard of 
Agriculture, and at the same time authorized 
Miss Talbot to appoint a staff of Women 
Inspect Cl’S of the Board of Agriculture. Grants 
had been made by the Board to the Local 
Education Authorities for the training of 
women in milking and other practical farm 
work. 

It was decided in 191 fi to issue to any woman 
or girl over school -leaving age who had actually 
worked on the land for not less than 30 days, or 


240 hours, an aiinlet of green baizc', bearing a 
red crown, and, further, tliat aixy woman 
accepted for farm work by the AVomen’s County 
(k)nmutt(‘es should receive a certificate bearing 
the Royal Arms emblazoned in colours. 

In .January, 1917, Mr. Protln'ro, Presidenti 
of the Board of Agriculture, de(!idofl to form a 
Women’s Bianch, to l>e staffed by women, and 
to extend the work in connexiori with the 
eTn}>loyinent and training of women already 
begun the year l)efore. A paid woman ofliccT 
was appointed in each county. In March, 
1917, the Women's Branch became a division 
of the newly formed Food Production Depart- 
ment \inder the Board of Agriculture. The 
need for supplement ing women’s labour, already 
enrolled, by a mobile whole-time for(',e was met 
in the same month by the formation of the 
Women’s Land Army, in consultation with 
the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of 
National Services. It wa.s decided that the 
women should bo recruited by the Ministry 
of National Service, enrolled at the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and selected, trained and 
placed by the Women’s War Agricultural 
Committees of the Women’s Branch. The 
Government offered to women over 18 w^ho 
would enrol a.s tiiembers of the Women’s Land 
Army till the end of the war : 

To train them for a month free. 

To equip them with tho necessary clothes 
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To maintain them in depotn botvveou terms of 
training and employment, and <iuring 
terms of unemploy rnont . 

To secure for them a minimum wage of 18s 
To arrange for a possibility of promotion 
within the Land Army, from being oniinary 
farm hands to being skille<l milkers, 
thatchors, tractor drivers. Group Leaders, 
Instructresses, etc. 

To promise that every effort will bo made to 
secure for women, wlio are spi'cially regis- 
tered, subsequent facilities for settlement 
on the land, either at homo or in tlu* 
Dominions Overseas. 

The preliminary outfit issued eonsistecl of 
two overalls, one pair of })reeehes, one pair 
boots, leggings, clogs, and one hat. At the 
end of six montlis a si'cond outfit was given. 
It was decided that the second o\itfit shoidd be 
issued two months after the woman s enrol* 
merit, and that two entire outfits should be 
issued in one year. In August, 1917, a mack- 
intosh was added to the items already gi\en, 
and in OctoVier a jers(*y was also added. 

The training of women, hitherto eonfint‘d 
ti) centres organizinl by the Local fiducation 
Authorit i(*s, was now extended to centres at 
private farms, and with individual farmers. 
When tlio Depariinont decided on the 1918 
programme, women were called to learn tractor 
ploughing. The first school was started in 
Septeinbea’, 1917. (Iroup T.eaders wore ap- 
pointed in April, 1917, to develop in the fii-st 
place the emjdoyment of local labour, and later 
in connexion also with the Laial .Aiiny. 

After the elosing of t lu* Women’s Sect ion of 
the National Service De))artmont, recruiting 
for the Land Army was undertaken, in consul- 
tation with the Krnjiloynient Exchanges, by 
the Women’s llraueh, and in the spring of 1918 
women recruiting otlieers were appointed. 
The minimum wage was increased to 29 h. a 
week, and to 22s. after passing an efheieucy 
test. These tests were arroiiged at the end of 
each period of training in order that those 
responsible for placing might have some idea 
of the qualifications of the students. The 
first efficiency test was held in October, 
1917. 

In January of 1918 the Land Army was 
divided into three sections : 

(1) Agricultural and Afforestation, under the 
Board of Agriculture; 

(2) Timber Cutting, under the Timber Supply 

Department ; 


(3) Forage Work, under the' Forage Coininittee 
of the War Office ; 

the woincMi in the three sections to be inter- 
changeable. The conditions of enrolment were 
also modified, and women were allowed to lairol 
in the Land Anny for a period of six months 
or one year, instead of for the duration of the 
war. 

lu October, 1017, the Board of Agriculture 
placed the promotion of ^Vomen^s Inst it ii(<‘s, 
inaugurated by the Agrienltural Organization 
Society, in tli(> hands of the Women's Braneh. 



MISS TALBOT 

Director of Women’s branch, hood Production 
Dept., addressing the workers at an inspection by 
Princess Mary, seen in the background. 

When this was first takiai fiver there were 1.37 
institutes in existence ; a yiMir lahM’ theit; w(‘re 
f)97. In July, 1917, welfare of1k*ers to sujior- 
vise the increased numbers of the Land Anny 
M* re appointed. 

In October, 1918, the arrangement with 
the Forage Committee of the W ar Oflice was 
brought to an end, and the T.and Army in- 
cluded two scctioixs only agricultural and 
timber cutting. 

A return made in the autumn of 1918 is of 
considerable interest as showing the variety of 
work done. An analysis of 12,6.39 women of 
the I..and Armv out of a total of 15,500 showed 
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that these were employed in the following 
ways : 


Milkers 

5,7.34 

Tlo\jghwornen 

260 

OarUfra, 

635 

Thatchers . . 

84 

Shepherds . . 

21 

' trait or Drivers, 


F.P.D 

256 

Tnwtor Drivers, with 


private farms . . 

37 


Forewomen . . 

12U 

Bailiffs 

3 

'threshers . . 

]01 

Field Workers 

.3,971 

Market (lardeners . 

515 

Private Gardener-* . . 

260 

Other Branches 

053 


12,639 


The number of womc»n working on the land 
was 300,000 in 1918. Th :> ma jority were village 



THATCHING A CORN STACK AT GREAT 
BIDLAKE FARM. 


women who formerly thought work on the laud 
degrading, but who under the influence of 
th*^ gay-hearted town-girl in breeches and 
smock, joined, through the village registrai's, 
ill the most wonderful way. These village 
wonuMi who used to consider the most draggled 
old skirt and battered boots the only modest 
u ear for work on the land, appeared at fanning 
contests in corduroys and smocks and seemed 
exceedingly proud of their kit. 

The Women’s Forestry Corps did valuable 
work in felling timber, sawing it into lengths for 
pit -props, trench poles, barbed wire poles, 
railway sleepers and other national purposes. 
At Wendover an open-air training camp for 


measurers was started, and there the giils 
learned to girth the trees immediately after 
felling, finding their cubic contents ; they 
marked where they were to be sawn, superin^- 
tended the stacking of logs by the railside, and 
the loading by train on to the tractors to take 
them to the station. There were forewomen 
planters in the woodmen’s school at Lydney. 
They subsequently worked on private or 
Crown estates in beautiful surroundings, thougli 
their actual pay was meagre. 

For training at the motor-tractor school 
at Oxted, girls with ^ a certain knowledge of 
motors w'cre given first preference, and tliey 
were given instruction in the field operations 
of tractor ploughing, harrowing and skill in 
driving, so that in their travels through the 
country they might not be a danger to otliers. 
From Oxted about 30 women proceeded e\ ery 
month, and were to the Land Army uluit 
the Air Force was to the ll.E.F. — its scouts 
and light cavalry, chosen for their skill, 
judgment and initiative. Women were trained 
as farm baililTs at a college at Wye, and foi 
tliis training were selected from the rank 
and file of Land Lasses. While markel 
gardening had the official blessing ordinary 
flower eultivation laid not, and only the 
demand for scientific market -gardening was 
satisfied from the Department. Women 
farriers were to be found in Yorkshire, Sussex 
and Dorset ; they got their training under 
local blacksmiths, wlio mended agricultural 
machinery, and they only did work connected 
with agriculture. 

Several farms were run entirely by women. 
.Among them was the Great Bidlake Farm 
which was taken over under D.O.R.A. by the 
Devon Men's Executive on October 2(1, 1917, 
and was handed over to the Devon Women's 
W ar Agricultural Committee on November 2 
for exp<n*imental pui pose's. 

Women thatebers and threshers were added 
to the Land Army in the summer of 1918. 
Thatching is one of the most important and 
highly skilled fonns of harvest work, but 
skilled men thatchers being few and the 
harvest a bumper one, farms accepted the 
inevitable and ended by accepting the 
women with goodwill. In the' W^est Riding, 
Gloucester, Cornwall, Monmouth, Essex, and 
in other counties the women were trained. 
They were also thatcliing flax in Somerset, 
Yorkshire, and Peterborough, where the 
flax was put in stacks until it was “deseexied” ; 
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FORESTRY : MEASURING UP TIMBER. 


1,000 women were organi/.od for 
tliro«hing (‘orn in Kent, the viHual proeodnre 
being four lasses and a forewoman to eaeli 
threshing maeiiine and with a settled village 
as headqnarters working the neighbour- 
hood. 

'Fhe growth of clubs for wonum on war work 
wa.s a feature of the later days of war. It was 
obvious that a soldier needs a liomelike halting 
place ; it also Ix'catne obvious that nurses 
going to and from overseas needed one, and 
soon the same need arose for Waaes, W rens 
and Penguins, and for J^and Lass('s. The nurses 
had their club in Ebury Street, tlie three 
women’s services in Eaton Square, and the Land 
La.saes (the Women’s Fannand Garden Glub) at 
51 Upper Baker Street. The Y.W^G.A. had 
s\ipplied a number of recreation liuts for 
munition worke!*H and for the W.A.A.C. in 
Franco. 

The use of medical women by the War 
Onico was considerably delayed, and it was not 
until their usefulness had been tested by almost 
every Allie<J nation and appreciated to the 
utmost by them that the recognition of their 
possible value to their own country was 
realized. In August, 1916, Sir Alfred Keogh 
extended his invitation to Dr. Garret t Anderson 
and Miss Flora Murray to take charge of 


Endell Street Military Hos|)ital. 'Fwo yi'ar-i 
later 186 medicnl women had been employed. 
Of this numlx'r it was slated by the War 
Onice in the autumn of 1918 that 55 w('re 
serv'ing iq hospitals at hojja‘, 69 at stations 
oversftas, 10 had lu'en transhared for servicM* 
to Quecai Mary’s Aiiny Auxiliary Gorps, oia' 
died, one was serving with the Serbian li<*liel 
Fund Gommission, and 50 had resigned. 

Attached to the H.A.M.t'. vNas a corps c>f 
medical women belonging to thr^ jirrmnml 
of Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliaiy Gorps, »md 
numbering between 40 and 50, of whom Dr. 
Turnbull was Medical GontrollerinUhief. 
Many of thes(‘ women had given u}) hospital 
work and private woik to join this State service. 
They servcMl on the Seleetion Boards and 
examine<l the women recruits in the same 
w'ay that the medical naai examined the soldiers. 
4V) a home command, amounting to about 
1,000 women, a W’.A.A.G. doctor was attached, 
who was r(‘.sponsibk? for tluar health, and who 
saw that the accommodation allotted to thorti 
was pro])er and suitable. In the small home 
cominaials where tliere were only a f(^W' hundred 
women the W.A.A.G.’s reported sick to tho 
K.A,.M.(\ doctor attacherl to the neighlxjuririg 
men's camp. In the big receiving depots and 
lu>stels from which tho girls proceeded ovt^rs<‘as, 
them was one woman doctor in cliarge, and 
sometimes two, to inoculate them against 
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typhoid. Dr. Laura Saiidernati wan tho medical 
controller for overseas, and there was a woman 
doctor attached to each of tlie big ba.s(*s and 
also to the American Pals l^attalion.'’ The 
W.H.N.S. had their own wonu'ri doctors 
— not many, os they were a small servi(!e — 



MISS FLORA MURRAY (left) AND DR. 

LOUISE GARRETT ANDERSON (rUht). 

Leaving Huckiniitham Palace after receivin|( 
decorations. 

and so had the W.li.A.K. (VVotnen’s Koyal Air 
Force). 

Though women doctors serving in military 
hospitals were t(‘mporarily attached H.A.M.C., 
won* the same U.A.M.t ■. badge, did the same 
work and drew the same pay as iiu^n, they were* 
not admitted to the same [uivileges. They 
were refused comTnissit)ns, honorary rank or 
local rank, badg<^s of rank, service rate of 
iiicome tax and gratuities. In the military 
hospital at Endell Street ''(T) 70 beds) all the 
otTictM's were women. Tliey had to deal not 
only with sick and wc^unded solditTs, but with 
deserters, absentees, malingei*ers, prisoners 
ami men with self-inflicted injuries, and had 
to issue int^tructions to all siieh eases reporting 
at the hospital, in the same way as otlieers did. 
They also had to giv’c evidence at courts 
martial, courts of enquiry and inqueats. A 
strong demand was made for badges of rank 
which are recognized by the troops as a mark 
of authority. 

The story of the Scottish Women’.s Hospitals 
(of which some account w^as given in earlier 
chapters) is in the main the story of Dr. 
Elsie IngliB, one of the greatest heroines 
of the war, who died on her return from 
Russia in November, 1917. Though she 
hod a large practice in Edinburgh she 


initiated tho Scottish VYomen’s Hospitals 
which were organized by the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies in 1914. The 
War Office at first refused the help of these 
liospital.s on the ground that the needs of the 
British Army were fully met by established 
organization. Tho hospitals were, however, 
offered to and gratefully accepted by France 
and Serl>ia For France they organized a 
hospital of 1100 beds at Abbaye de Hoyaumont, 
a first-line hospital of 300 beds at VTllers 
Uotterots, and in Salonica, w'ith the Armee 
d ’Orient, a hospital of 500 beds and an 
ort hopicdic department. 

In April, 1915, Dr. Inglis left for Serbia to 
act as Commissioner to the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals established there. The typhus 
scourge was at its w(n’st. She took with her a 
splendid group of colleagues of the Scottish 
VVVanen’s Hospitals. The typhus epideniic 
carried off one-third of the Serbian Army 
Medical f ’orps, arid the situation was <lesperale. 
About that time Lady Paget w^as struggling 
against fearful odds in Skoplje, in the south of 
Serbia. Dr. Elsie Inglis set to work in the 
more central districts of Serbia, orga!Uzing 
four big hospital units wdiere the need was 
greatest. Her grasp of < let ail was wonderful, 
and she had indomitable lesolution. Y(‘t she 



DR. ELSIE INGLIS, 

Founder of the Scottish Women's Hospitals. 


was above all a woman. Never will the 
Serbians forget her cheerful and kindly greetings 
and her complete composure in the very worst 
circumstances. 

Thanks to the devotion and sacrifice of a 
band of British and French and American relief 
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A WARD IN ENDELL STREET HOSPITAL, 
Kun exclusively by women. 

workers, th(‘ typhus opideinio was inastenul. 
Hut tragody dooperied wlien the united hordes 
6f Oernuins, Austrians, Hungarians, and Ihih 
garians assaulted ati already shatten'd nation. 
Perhaps it was tlien tiiat Dr. Tnglis’s most 
heroic w’ork was done. At. Lazarev'atz her 
hospital was overcrowded. Later, by Kragu- 
jovatz, the same state of things existed ; 
wounded soldiers were lying in the streets 
She gave up her ow'n bods and rugs, and she 
and her colleagues passed whole nights in 
alleviating the sufferings of the men. Next, 
she was found at Kraljevo, where, declining to 
leave her Serbian wounded, she was captured 
with her staff at Krushevatz by the enemy. 
After enduring many discomforts as prisoners 
of war, she and her staff were finally released 
and sent home. She at once volunteered with 
a Scottish Women’s unit for service in Meso- 
potamia, but again War Office obstruction 
frustrated her plan, (living herself no rest, 
she worked on for Serbia in this country, and 
took a leading part in the organization of the 
Kossovo Day celebrations, in June, 19 IG. 
The equipping of a Southern Slav Volunteer 
Corps for the Dobrudja front was the occasion 
of yet another act of sacrifice on her part. 
She set out for the Dobrudja, and was attached, 






THE DISPENSARY. 

at her own recpa'st, to the Southern Slav 
Division that fought alongside* tlie Hussinn 
troops. She went through the llumnttian 
retreat with the Southern Slav Division, and 
remained with it till h(?r return from Hussis. 
Tlie insanitary D ibrudja (mine after a long 
period of strain. Her work, how(4V(^r, was still 
as spirited and enthusiastic as evf^r, and she 
returned to England with new^ ]>lanH for Sfn viee 
wliieh her death left for others to accomplish. 

Women in uniform in the yc^irs 1917 and 1018 
had begun to excite no comment ; in earlier 
days they were looked at with a ’ittle amuse- 
ment, but gratlually as sbiries of their brav(ny 
cam© back from tho front and their name 
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COOKS OF THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOSPITALS IN THE DOBRUDJA. 


a|)pi ‘tired in dispatclioH th(* eornforttible citizoiiH 
dt'cidod that there was notliiiig partieularly 
ext I’aordiiuiry a}>oiit a Monian ap|)eariii^ in 
iiniferin. 

The niotor-Hoetiou of tlie VWmu'irs l^ogion 
Wits one of tlie most notable of these nniforine<l 
bodit'H. Tht‘ eominandant. Miss t’hristobel 
Kllis, was, immediately after its formation in 
.lanuary, UUtI, anthori/ed to collect experienced 
women motor drivers to woik in eoiineetion 
a ith the army. Many hnndreds of drivers an<l 
videtinizia's, instrument repairei-s and assem- 
blers, view(‘rs, and other forms of teehni<*al 
labour, were supplitul to <lifferent eitmmands. 
In F(‘l)ruary, 1917, this .s(*etion of the I.,egiou 
was incorporated in the M'.A.A.C. in the same 
way that the cookery section had be<‘n, and was 
idso permitted to wear the badge of the i^egion 
on the lapel of the coat. 

The first actual replaci’meut of British m<'n 
by British women in France was achieved by 
the Fii'st Aid Nursing Yeomanry, a voluntivry 
organization who w<‘re know n affectionately as 
“ the Fanys,” at Calais, January, 1919, when 
the fii-st women's motor ambulance convoy 
for the British was startetl by them after many 
])reviou8 applications for permission to effect 
this substitution had been refused. 

When the corps, .under the command of 


Miss Franklin, C.-in-C., was commissioned by 
the B.K.(\8. to act as ambulance drivers and 
mechanics for the convoying of British wounded 
in and around ('alais, it was the first women’s 
corps to bo entrustod with work of this sort 
in the zone of the British Armies. Subse- 
({uently this work increased and extended to eu 
very great extent, and became by far the most 
important part of th(^ work of the F.A.N.Y. in 
France. In April, 1918, with the German 
advance, tlie size of the unit w'as increased, and 
when the other women workers wore moved 
away, the F'.A.N.Y. were allowed to remain and 
were the only wx)men to be officially attaclunl to 
a British Army Corps in the capacity of ambu- 
lance drivers. They worked at the casualty | 
clearing stations, and often had long runs 
of 100-150 miles. 

Previously the F.A.N.Y. had done their 
principal work for the Belgian Army. They 
worked in field hospitals, established i-egimental 
aid posts, ran con^'alescent homes, canteens, 
from October, 1914; up to July, 1916, when 
they started the first convoy of drivers only 
four miles behind the firing line. In January^ 
1917, they opened also a hospital near Reims 
for French wounded, with a convoy of women 
ambulance drivers attached to it. Their drivers 
up to the autumn of 1918 had won nine Military 
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Medals, three Croix de Guerre, the Croix Civique, 
end the Order of Leopold II. 

Of the smaller uniformed bodies the Women'h 
Hei ?rve Ambulance, known as the Green Cross 
Society, formed in Juno, 1915, did vc^ry useful 
work, and from its perfionnd valuable oflicers 
were drawn from time to time for the women's 
State services. Originally formed to su|)|)ly a 
trained and disciplined body of women for use 
in emergency w^ar work, their motor transport 
section specially distinguished itself in assisting 
the police during air raids, and the W.R.A. 
ambulance had the distinction of having been 
the til's! to arrive on the scene iluring the first 
air raid on London, 'flic motor section also did 
excellent work in transporting limbless men 
from railway stations to Jloeliampton Hospital 
and in doing transport work for the various 
liosjiitals. The women also met the k'ave trains 
and acted as gui<les to bew ildered men ariiving 
from the Front. As orderlies they did the most 
menial work with rare willingness at canteens 
and at military hospitals. They had also done 
work overseas. 

The \N^)men Police Si'rvico, the first State 


service to be (*ntirely run by women, had its 
“ Ptsd House ” at 0, lOccleston Square,. Ixmdon. 
There its future members were chosen, taken on 
probation and trained for work under the 
supervision of the chief oniccr. Commaialant 
Darner J3aws()n. The Women Police Volunteers 
(started by Miss Nina Boyle, out of which this 
service developed, after a cleavage amongst its 
original personnel) began work as far back as 
August, 1914. It was obvious even in these 
imrly <lays that war would ujiset many of the 
normal standards of everyday life and that 
problems would arise with which it would bt^ 
difliciilt for the ordinary police to deal, d'o train 
themselves was the Police VoluntiHas first 
dirticulty. An ex-superint(‘nd('nt of policr* ga\ n 
them the rudiments of <lrill, tiMudiing them liow' 
to stand, and what to observe whtMi on <luty. 
Sir Leonard Dunning lent them r(>ports of police 
work and the rest they found out for th('mselv(>s. 

Women Police V'oluntecM’s weie first appointed 
at (J runt ham in PHI, wh(*n thi'y cl(*ai’('d u]) an 
apparently impossible situation for the military 
aut horities and eai ned the gratitude of t la^ 
Provost Marshal and the Phief (\>nKtal>le. fhe 
General Commanding the llth Division, then 
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MISS M. DAMFR DAWSON, O.B.E., 

Commandant of the Women’s Police Force. 

stationed a few miles from the town, wrote iis 
follows, when there was some talk of with- 
drawing the women five months later - 

To tho Chief Oftlcor, Women Police. — I understand 
that there is some idea of removing the two momlx^rs of 
the Women Police now stationed here. T trust that this 
is not the case. The servioes of the two ladies in question 
have proved of great value. They have removed souroos 
of troxibl© to the troops in a manner that the Military 
Police could not attempt. Moreover, I have no doubt 
whatever that the work of these two ladies in an oiBcial 
capacity is a great safeguard to the moral welfare of young 
girls in the town. 

(Signed) F. HAMMBnsLBY, M.G., 

Commanding lUh Division, 
Granthan*. 

Subsequently they were employed at Htill, 
Folkestone, Wimbledon, Richmond, and many 
other places. At Richmond the policewoman 
was elected to the position of probation officer 


as (he result of her successful work amongst 
women ami girls. 

On Fehniary 17, 1915, the Women’s Police 
Service was inaugurated by Commandant 
Darner Dawson. In April, 1916, the Minister of 
Munitions, acting on the recommendation of 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, when there 
was a big increase in the number of women 
inimition workers, asked for women police, 
whose duties included checking the entry of the 
women into the factories, searching for contiu- 
band, preventing annoyances to the girls in 
going to and from their work in the workmen’s 
trains. At first the rouglier girls resented them, 
hut quickly recognized them as their pro- 
tectors, and boeaine in some factories so 
entlmsiastic that they^ expected them 
to interfere in many matters not originally 
ineluded in a policewoman’s duties. The selec- 
tion and uniforming of these women was handod 
ovt'r to Commandant Darner Dawson by the 
Ministry of Munitions. This recognition by 
the Ministry, which made a grant to head- 
quarters, besides the payment ma le to the 
women in the factories, made the service no 
l(>ng<*r dependent on voluntary contributions. 

At thfur hoadquartoi*^ the policewomen 
“ recruits ” went through a course of eight 
wwks’ training in drill, first aid. practical 
instruction in police duties gained by actual 
work under a policewoman in the streets, 
coffee stalls, squares, parks, etc. ; in the study 
of special Acts rolat iiig to ^vometi and children, 
ami also iri civil and criminal law and in the 
procedure aind rules of evidence in police courts. 
'I’hey had a fine lecture liall and courses of 
lectures on matters which were of use to them 
in their work wore from time to time given by 
experts. When they trained the members of 
tho corps worked in three capacities — as 
vohmteers, os serui-ofticial policewomen, and 
as officially appointed policewomen. 

In eight montlis, out of 506 girls with whom 
they were allowed to deal, nine-tenths took 
up honest work and kept to it, the women 
police standing surety for them. Tho police 
authorities invited their help in investigtvtions 
concerning women, and in some districts 
domiciliary visiting was regarded by chief 
constables as being more especially tho work 
of women than men. The keepers of houses 
used for immoral purposes especially feared 
them, for the presence of a policewoman outside 
tho house night after night meant that they 
had to quit the neighbourhood. Often a 
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policeman handecl over tlie arrest of a woman 
to a policewoman, and it was ono of their 
duties regularly to attend the police court of 
the locality in which they worked and to be 
present during the hearing of ciisos dealing with 
women and children. 

Most of the women police, like the men, 
trained in ju-jits\i, which kept them secure from 
assaults in drunken brawls. Their pay was in 
some cases higher than a man’s, but they did 
not receive any promise of a pension, and they 
paid for their own uniform. 

The policewoman of Grantham \vm the first 
to bo sworn in. In Scotland, Commandant 
Darner Dawson was sworn in by the High 
Sheriff of Dumfriesshire, who made a little 
speech, saying what power policewomen could 
have in the community. Other polu^ewomen 
were sworn in at Oxford, Heading, Tunbridge 
A\ ells and Carlisle. It depend(Ml on the chief 
constable whether a woman was sworn in or 
not, and t hough the work of the women was 
widely recognized, it was not every chii^f 
constable who was willing to break down the 
conservative attitude of police authority 
gcmerally to give powers of arrest to a woman. 

The Women Patrols formed another usciful 
body of women. They were organized by the 


National Union of Women Worki'rs and 
received in the summer of 19lt> a subsidy 
from the police funds for carrying on their work 
in the nu?tropolitan area. They also worked as 
park-k(‘epcrs and park -rangers under t he Board 
of Works anrl the T^.G.C. Their work ht*gan in 
1911 and was almost (mtirely voluntary. 
Tliere was a women’s jiolice fon^e in Bristol, 
with a training school, and tliere wine one or 
two other oigauizat ions of women police in 
different v>arts of the (M)untry. 

Sir Nevil Macready, in the autumn of 1918, 
announeed his intention of forming a women’s 
police sorvie(> to bo otlicially recognized by 
Scotland Yanl. 

In March, 191(>, an advisory committee', 
under the ehairmansliii) of Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth, was formed to exK'iid the enpiloyment 
of women in industry and to make good 
the loss of labour caustsl by tlu> withdrawal 
of men for the fore^'s. A numlier of wojuen 
were invited to sit on tliis committee, whiidi 
had to consid<u* the withdrawal of wonaai 
from non-essential industries into “ priority ” 
industries, and to (Micouragc* dibit ion, t he idea 
Ix'ing to utilize first of all women with industrial 
training. 
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[Palmcr'a Shipbuilding Co, 

WOMEN WORKERS IN A TYNE SHIPYARD. 


At t )io boginiiinj;? of 1917 Mr. Nov^ille Chatn- 
borlaiu aj>poiTitO(l Mrs. H. J. Touuaiit director 
of the Wonion’s Dopartineiit of National 
Service, and Miss Violet Markluvin a.srtistaiit 
director. Both of (liein had boon actively 
engaged on Govermnent seliemes connected 
with th(? war, and had been members of the 
Queen’s Work for Women b’und. They resigned 
si?c months later, and finally the idea of cen- 
tralizing demand for women’s hibotir and the 
prevention of any competition for women’s 
service likely to result in competitive recruiting 
was made tlefiniteby passing over all recruiting 
to the Women’s Department of the Labour 
Kxchangos. In many instances wheix^ it was 
impossible to get women for certain neces- 
sary forms of work at the terms offered, the 
Department was able to induce em[)loyers 
to olTer bonuses and other ivlvantages to 
Attract women with the necessary qualificji- 
tions. 

The figures for w^omen who hod come newly 
into industry since the w'ar stood at about a 
million and a half in tho autumn of 1918, 
and this did not include the Women’s War 
Services, the Nursing Service.s or the volim- 
tary workers, some of w’hom, as in the notable 
svorkshopa for orthopaadio splints at Chelsea, 
put in a full day at their chosen task. Rouglily 


speaking there wore about 5,000,000 w^omen 
employed in industry. 

In the munition factories, with the aid of 
irtiprovcd madiinery, women were performing 
operations which in pre-war days would have 
called for tho skill of a trained engineer. They 
were making not only shells, grenades, and 
fuses, but engines, guns, and machine tools. 
In many cases dilution increased production 
to an ext raoi'd inary degree : there was the 
ca.s<' of a firm which, yielding to Government 
persuasion after two years of opposition, 
found tliat the output of complete guns increased 
from 4 to 60 a month, with an increase in its 
personnel of few’cr than 250 unskilled people. 
In the north-west of England dilution pro- 
ceeded farther than in any other part of the 
comitry : returns from leading works in that 
area showed from 50 to 90 per cent, of women, 
the highest percentage being in the National 
Shell and Projectile factories. In the Lanca- 
shire factories there seemed no limit to the 
w’ork that the women could undertake ; it 
ranged from designing to the bottling of shells 
under heavy compressed air hammers. Signi- 
ficant of the w'omen’s willingness was a notice 
which had to be put up in large typo in a shell 
shop : “ Warning I Anyone starting a machine 
before the bell has been rimg will be instantly 
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tlismissed.” The girls were so anxious to go 
nhoad that they had at the beginning of a shift 
been found starting a maelune cutting into steel 
before the main driving motors were ready for 
the strain. 

The introduction of feinal' lal>our into tlu* 
shipyards was one of tlie most reniarkai)Ie 
developments of women's vvoi*k brought al)oui 
by the war. In 1918 womc'ii w(‘re to be found 
anajng the riveters, taking the pla(‘e of boys 
in heating and conveying the rivets to I lie men 
wl)0 drove them home. They were working 
in blacksmiths’ fcrg(‘s ; they n'd-leaded iron 
work, and did part of the [laint work. All 
ov^er a 8hipyur<i they might be seen tidying 
up, shifting scrap iron, carrying balks of timl)er, 
pieces of angle iron, and sciap bars. (Jirls 
unpacked big cases of innchiia> parts and gear, 
and frequently nnloa<led bars of iron from 
railway wagons at a sjjeed which sur|)rised tlie 
onlooker. The wages which women n'ceivcsl 
for all these and namy otlu'r forms of labour 
iti which men alone us(mI to l)e employ(‘d wer<‘ 
double what the men used to be jiaid before 
the war. 

VWnnen’s work in the joiners’ sho()s was 
y)articularly valuable, especially in the case of 
the planing machines, with which they pro- 
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diicetl a very large output. Tn the ('ugineers' 
section of the shipyard also — outside of th<* 
marine engine works — women’s help was much 
in <k‘mand. They worked xarious kinds of 
machines, such as sei i'wing and boring machines ; 
they fac(Ml up flanges, oiled and ck'aneil all 
machines, and shar]><*ned tools. M\peii(*nee<l 
girls were very skilful in the mani]>ulatiou of 
such powerful machiiuxs as those used for 
cutting angle iron and for k(*el-l)ending. d’hey 
even di*o\(* t'l(*ctric cranes and winches, work 
which demands the gri'atc'sl stead itaxss and 
cai’c, and a lai'ge amount of luMve. 

Women in industric's otlu'r than munitions 
(where they came under tlu^ Ministry), in sub- 
stitution for men. came undt'r the I’actory 
Department of the Home Olllice, and a very 
eomyirehensive idt'a of tlR‘ (*\tent to which this 
replae(*ment had takt'U jdace wiis shown in the 
Home Oflice bay, organized by Miss A. M. 
Aialerson, princit>al lady ins[)ector of factories, 
at the Exhibition of W'omen's War W'ork, 
ludd by th(‘ W'omeu's Snb-Committei* of the 
Jmpt'rial W ar MusiMim, October 9 to Xo\’emb('r 
20, 1918, at the Whitecha|)el Ai*t (Jalk'ries. 
Articles or exhibits made* by women included 
an cl<‘ctro-plate teapot, machin(‘-mad<‘ lace 
and lace curtains (which inxobed th(‘ ns(‘ of 
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machinery of a very c;om])licatod kind), loibber 
gloves and ebonite articles, bricks, concrete 
and silica, children’s boots, lamp-blown 
glass for laboratory purposes, cut glass, 
cellulose varnisli or glass and glaze substitutes 
(including acetate filiu-wiro suV)stituto8 for 
glass), tiles and bowls and buttons of pottei*y, 
)>rowu fireclay ware, copra, fine edible oils, 
cattle-feeding cak<‘, ami many other samples 
of equal interest. Piano -maldng, leather tan- 
ning and currying, marble masonry, scientific 
instruinont making, malting, oil -seed crush- 
ing, work in flour mills, in ^ne manufacture of 
margarine, sugar and golden syrup, liiioleiiin, 
soap, hats, bread, dry cleaning and laundry 
washhousc^s absorbful a great deal of women’s 
laliour. Statist ics of w’omen’.s labour since 1914 
showed that, while the clothing trades had 
decreased by lialf, the metal t rades had multi - 
filled by foin*, and the ehemicnl trades had 
more than doubled their former women 
employees. The iiumlaa* of woimai employed 
in t lie wood and leatlior trades was aliont double, 
ami in the rubber trades about thn'c-quartins 
more 'fliese increases included the introdu(‘tion 
ot women in procc^sses not formerly p('rmitt<sl to 
them, notalily “clicking “ in the heather trades. 


In ordinary or everyday substitution, apart 
from dilution, women showed great adapta- 
bility. Under the municipalities they had 
done work in street cleaning, lamp-lighting, 
and almost every municipality had its women 
employees and was proud of them. 

In the conservation of food and in economy 
the help given by women was very notable. 
The National Kitchens vip and down the 
(roimt ry absorbed traimid women, and otlier 
women took courses in cabaing and cookery 
ami were subsequently absojbed in their turn. 
Sir Robert Carlyle’s dcfiai tment at the Ministry 
of Munitions absorbed also a great number 
wVio organized e-antoons, cooked in them, 
and acted as storekeejiers, and pleased the 
tastes of the tired men ami women who, though 
they rarely grumbled at their work, often 
grumbled at their food. 

In the King’s establishments, as in humbler 
homes, then^ was a good deal of suV)Stitution, 
but/ not as much as would have taken place had 
State (mtertaimnents and the pageantry asso- 
ciated with Royalty not berui given up almost 
entirely for the period of the war. The rnah* 
?n(MMb('rs of the King’s Households wlio were 
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of luilitary ago woro amongst the first to 
join tho Colours in tho oarly days of tho 
war, and whoii conscription was adopted 
there was very little for the “ comb ” to 
do. In the secretarial departments eight 
lady clerks wore employed, five at Bucking' 
liam Palace, two at Windsor, and one at 
Sandringham. 

Twelve lady gardeners were employed at 
Windsor and Sandringham. It was found 
that in hothouses women’s work was even 
better than that of men in dealing with 
delicate f)lants, as their touch is lighter. The 
same was found with women replacing men on 
farms, and th ‘ir success with young animals 
and valuable stock was specially notewortliy. 
On tho Royal farms the work was arranged so 
as to make it easier for the women, and the 
scale at which they werei paid was a little 
higher than that settled by the Norfolk and 
Sandringham Farmers’ Union, but not enough 
to spoil the market. 

When they settled down to a state of war 
statesmen began to r(?alize that the woman- 
secretary was as capable and as trustworthy 
as tho man, and had not infrefjuontly l^eaton 
him at Oxford or Cambridge Mr. Llnyd 
George showed the way by appointing Miss 
Stevenson bis private secretary ; and Mrs. 


Lloyd Georgia went a step fartlier, in spite of 
tho demands on her time and her busy days 
as tho Premier’s wife, by iloiiig without a 
secretary, to save woman-power as tho LrcMiiier 
was savin'^ man -power. 

In tile vanT)»is State de|)artments and 
ministries wonaai wen^ broiiglit in in largt) 
numbers, and tljinr assistanct' parfieularly 
in the ease of liighly educated women was 
of great imporlanci*. Tho Treasury, howevia-, 
was s<'ldom over generous in the matter of 
remuneration. It was often patriotism ratla^r 
than ])ay which produced iU)t(ueorthy resuhs 
in Gov'ernrnent depart rraaits. Tla^ work of tla^ 
censors was perhaps the most intei<>.sting. 
Many s|)ies were brougljt to book and many 
submarine perils <Jiscoverod by tho wonaai 
censors. There weie a eouy>le of thousand 
of them, some with several languages, 
others with only tladr own. Many of tluan 
iiad a number of stars ” to their enniit, each 
one of them the record of information they 
hail stopped going thnaigh the net. ’The 
G<-rrnan vSecret Service was dealt many 
blows by these clever Imlies, whosi^ tact was 
so great that they would not let tlaar 
friends know where they worked or where 
they lunched. Their pay was not hod, 
it was hotter than a typist’s, but 
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lower than that of a well-paid munition -maker. 
All the seven days of the week, with a mutual 
arrangement for time off, these women searoheil 
for matter that might bo useful to the Admiralty, 
the War Office, the Fortdgn Office, and tlie (Con- 
traband Committee, in correspondence and 
parcels passing in and out of the co\mtry. 
Some of them were made Deputy Assistant 
Censors, and thougli they talked less than any 



IN AN AEROPLANE FACTORY. 

other Covcrumeiit otfU ials, they were of |)rice- 
less service to the State. Humour had it that 
the women’s mesh Mas finer than that of the 
male censors, aiai that their tinds were l>igger. 

In the autumn of 10 IS problems of recon- 
structioi\ M'ere causing acute anxiety to res- 
ponsible women, who knew that in many of 
the diluted indust^i(^s women would Ik‘ called 
upon to give uj) their jobs to the returning 
soMier. 1’he gre atest danger in all probhans of 
leconstruction seeiiuMl to be the thousands of 
women clerical workers who harl been draw;n 
into desk tasks in Covernment Otfices without 
the taste or tlic education necessary for real 
office work. Many of these women had been 
taken on unnecessarily in Covei'iiment Offices 
where officials felt that the larger the floor 
space occupied by their clerical staff, the more 
important would be their position. In .some 


cases it w'a.s said to have boon done to incrcaso 
the amount of coal allowed. In contrast with 
this waste of woman power there was a brighter 
side. In the Food Card Dopailmont, where 
over a thousand girls w^ere employed, thorev 
was a splendid educational scheme of early 
ev^ening school carried on by arrangement with 
the L.C.(^ The spirit of the hour was to enjoy 
leisure rather than to profit by it, but these 
lectures and classes were so ably planned that 
enf husiasrn for them became infectious. 

Instructional institutions attached to the 
Ministry of Munitions in various parts of the 
country numbered about 50, and they, too, 
thougli started distinctly with th<^ intention (jf 
speeding up munitions, were actually giving 
t echnical instruction which would he of enormous 
use to women after the war in helping them to- 
earn skilled workers’ wages instead of being 
iiK'rely condcanned te) low' foiins of repetition 
w'ork. How far the men’s trade's would 
allow the principle of dilution to be carried 
on after tlie war was one of the probkans 
of reconstruction in IDIS. It was in (he main 
felt to be one for the women’s trades unions, 
wbieh liad grown from .‘150,000 in 1914 (»► 
750,000 in 1918. Tliey marked time jealously 
while awaiting a great alteration in the w'oint'n's 
position. An incident during this marking 
time w'Hs the award of the gold badge of the 
VVoineii’s Trade Cnion L('ague in September, 
1918, to Mrs. Comitain (V’ehicle M’orkers’ 
Union) for hia* w oi’k during the ’bus girls’ strike, 
w hicb seem ed them ecpial pay for equal work. 

The Covermnent in the autumn of 191 S 
appointed a commission, under the ehairirmn- 
.ship of .ludgi^ .\tkin, to cmpiire into the (|ues- 
tion of equal pay foi- equal work vvnd to secujt> 
an cqviitablc basis for tfic futui e relations of uumi 
and women in industry. Interesting evidence 
was given on this subject by the women’s 
tmde unions and other organizations. The 
great difliculty was found in th • fact that for 
W'ork wliieh wiis almost tlie same there wjis 
often an immense difference in the r(anuriera- 
tioii. Among the causes for the lower pay in 
nearly all the occupations in which lioth tho 
sexes worked were said to be “ legal disabilities 
affecting the <*mployment of women ; busto- 
mary di-^abilities ; educational disabilities ; social 
disabilities ; marria 2 :e mortality ; and tho 
fact that t ilt* majority of men either supported 
or expected to support families at some period 
of their lives.” 

Woiueii's work had in 1918 become so 
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important and so noteworthy that it was 
offieially decided to put it on record for future 
generations of women to learn what had been 
done by women and girls din ing the Great War. 
These records and archives were collectei^l and 
preserved by the Women’s Section of the 
Imperial War Museum. The committee con- 
sisted of Hon. fjtidy Norman, C.B.E. (Cltairman) 
Miss Monkliouse, M.H.E. (Chief Dilution Officer, 
Ministry of Munitions), Lady Askwith, (MLE., 
Mi*s. (’arey Evans {nee Lloyd (feorge). Miss 
Durham, C.li.E. (Ministry of Labour, Chief 
Woman Insj^eetor), Hon. T.ady Haig, Lady 
Mond, and Miss Conway, M.B.E. (Hon. Secre- 
tary). 

The archives included filed press iiotict^s 
and as far as ] possible personal records of 
women’s work in e\ (a‘y phase of the war, both 
industrial and cpiasi-military. Tlu' original 
medals conferred on many women by our 
Allies and hytla^ War (fflice were presentisl by 
relativf^s of women who had lost their lives. 
4’he Boll of Honour of the nursing and other 
State servicr^s and of women in inde|)cndent 
organizat ions and munition factories was very 
carefully k(‘pt. Some of the most interesting 
r(*c()!(ls ueie presiMvisl in models of living 


women engaged in war \NOrk ; those made by 
a factory inspector, of women in men’s work- 
shops who came directly niuha’ lu*r notict^ 
being of possible historic interest for tht‘ future. 
In spite of many unflatteiing comments the 
iiLstitution of thi' Order of the British Empire 
inarktHl a furthei* step in tlie march of wonuai 
towards eipiahty of recognition. Each class 
of the OrdiM’ was thrown op<“n (upially to men 
aind wonuai, ami though iu a number of cases 
the reason of the bestowal of th(‘ honour was 
not immediately ob\ ious, in the majority of 
instances it marked appri'ciation of hai*d wort* 
undertaken and earrii'd through without 
slackening. In more than om‘ instance of its 
bestowal there was a .self-compu'st that had 
sonu'thing brave in it, for it was often harder 
for a woman unusial to it to stick to an otVice 
<le.sk at a time' of feverish exciteanent than to 
indulge in some of the* iiornml forms of wai' 
work. One n'cipieait of an honour had liee n 
an artist's modi'l b<*foj‘«' tli<‘ war and by slj< « i‘ 
perseverance won h<‘r way to a high ami honour- 
able pla(a 5 in an impoilant (iovernment 
Depart naait . 

’Phe bestowal of the Medal of thi' British tan- 
oinmin munit ion . worlua s pioduced a <avilian 
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roll of honour in British danger zones. The 
dangers of the factory where poison gases are 
made arui explosives created, often with the 
loss of a limb to the brave man or woman 
who discovers it, were, until the first list 
app«^ared, not sufTiciently known in (;oinfortablo 
homes. 

It is impossible to trace all the women 
who obtained home and foreign deco- 
rations since the beginning of the War. Many 
of those who had obtaiiUMl foreign orders 
did not apply for a royal warrant to W('ar 
them, for which a stamp of 10s. is required, 
d^ie royal warrant is only nee(?ssa.ry in the (iase 
of onhas of (diivalry atid is not neec'ssary for 
military naalals or the like eoriferred by 
l^^oreign I’owers, and consequently the latter, 
which were more inhiresting, were not 
gazetted. For instance, orui found in the 
(jfuzette mention of a Legion of Honour with 
Croix de (tuerre having been conferred on a 
woman, 'rhe Legion of Honour is an order of 
chivalry and the Croix dti Guerrti is not, and if 
the lathir only had be(in conferred, it would 
not have been gazetted. Through the mcHlium 
of the Women’s Section of the Imperial War 
Museum it was hoped that these distinctioiis^ 
all of them well-earned, would be duly record<*d 
with the fleeds that win them, d’hoir roll of 
honour of women who lost their lives in the 
war, military nurs(*s, V.A D., ambulance 
drivers, members of Q.M.A A C. and munition 
makers number over 500 in 1918. 

In autumn, 1918, a Good Stuvioe Ribbon 
was awarded to women of the Jjaiid Army for 
six months’ service without any justified 
complaint against them. A bar to it was 
given for some service to the land such as 
saving a hay rick from burnifig or the like. 


many of which have been rendered by Land 
Lassos at danger to themselves since they went 
on the land. 

In May, 1917, the Kei>resentation of the 
Reoplo Hill was intro<lucod into the House of 
Commons and the Women’s Suffrage Clauses 
(the result of the Speaker’s Conference in the 
autumn of 19lfi which reported iti tlanuary^ 
1917) were l(d‘t open to the jiidgment of the 
Hous(‘. d’hey passed after memorable speeches 
by nuijorities of three to one. In December 
they pass(Ml the Ho\ise of Lords and on 
February G, 1918, the Representation of the 
Feoj^le Act, giving votes to 9,000,000 women 
over 30 years of age, receivtsl the royal 
assent . 

In Novtanb(u\ 1917, the National Federation 
of Women Workers took a ballot of their 
memb(a*s for affiliation with the Labour Party. 
The result was in favour of affiliation which 
gave tlio Federation the right to run a candi- 
date for Parliament. Following this, Miss 
Mary Macartluir, honorary secretary of the 
F(Hlerati<^n was adopted as prospective candi- 
dat-e for Stourbridge? by the local Labour Party 
on March 11, 1918. Miss Macarthur was the 
first woman candidate to be adopted by any 
political party. 

A very notable sign of the times was the 
decision of the House of Commons by 274 vot-os 
to 25 on ()ctob('r 23, 1918, t hat a Bill be passed 
forthwith making women eligible as members of 
Parliament. On the same day a resolution 
admitting ladies to the membei's’ gallery waa 
agreed to. The grille had been already I'cmoved 
from the ladies’ gallery, but its small dimensions 
were oV)viously inailequate in view of the share 
which had been granted to women in politics. 
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tions and Research, 302, 
work of (he, 303 ; Cnrson- 
Jellieoe submarine policy, 
307-309; changes, Nov., 
1910, 302; organization 

Anti-Submarine Depart 
ment, ,307 
Coal, sec “ (’oal.” 

Imperial General St a IT, 
ehange.s, 187, 189. 190 
Military Servb e Bill intro- 
duetid by Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge, 
April, 1918. 191 
Representation of People Act, 
receives Royal Assent, 464 
(ircen Cross Society, see Wo- 
men’s Reserve Ambulance 
Givy, Sir Edward, on Portu- 
guese seizure of German 
ships and Germany’s de 
elaration of war, Mar., 1910, 
354 

Griffiths, Col. Norton : in Ru- 
mania, 19 ; destroys oil 
wells in Rumani n 53 


Grigoreseu, Gen., in command 
of First Rumanian and 
Fourth Russian Armies, 
Aug., 1917, 29 

G Wynne- Vaughan, Mrs., Com- 
mandant of W.R.A.F., 436, 
445 

Gyles, Midshipmn. D. A., V.C.. 
166, 157 

H 

Haig, Gen. Sir D. : Cainbrai 
dispatches quoted, 73, 77, 
105 ; on im])ortaneo of 
Camhrai, 103 ; on British 
eaptunss, 1917, 362 
Hail, fighting at, 288 
Halsey, Cominr. !>., on avoiding 
submarines, 303 

Harnadan, Turks fall back at, 
257 

Harmsworth, Mr. Cecil, advi.sory 
eominitteo to extend em- 
ployment of women in 
industry, 467 

Harvey. Col. 0., member of 
I’rt* n c }i Fe ve r Co m m i t tee , 
239 

Hawker, Brig, Gen., Governor 
at Baghdad. 275 
Hf'djaz : descrii)tion of, 4, 5 ; 
op(‘ration«, June, 1916- 
April, 1918, 1-7 

Hedjaz, King of : assumes title, 
Allies recognition, 10 ; de- 
clares Arab independence 
of Turkey, 1916, I, 3', 5; 
proelarnalior] to tho Mosli'm 
world, Aug., 1916, <|U()(('d, 
3 ; reply to Lord Mayor of 
London quoted, 18 ; on 
3'urkish sacrilege in Mecca, 
5, 6 

Hedjaz Railway, Allen by raids 
at Amman, 17 ; Arabs at- 
tack posts on, 12-15 ; im- 
portance of, 7, 8 
Heruiig, Kapitanleutnaut U. 

VO!), taken prisoner, 294 
Hindenburg, (Jen. von. New 
Yc'ar’s m«'s.‘jage. 1918, 362 
Hit, Turk.s abandor), 268 
Hnlhtvdc, patrol boat, sitiks 
Nubinarim* oti Boulogm*, 298 
Hood. Rear-Adm. the Hon. H., 
in command of Sixth Flo- 
tilla in hunting the (78, 297 
House, Col., United St ate.s repre*- 
sentative at VersaillcH 
Council, 184 

I 

Ingli.H, Dr. Elsie, work in Serbia, 
452, <leath, 453 

Insect pests, 217-252 ; disease 
carriers, 218: see also Itch. 
Lice, Mo.squitoes, Tsetse 
Fly. 

lr(*land. Edward, gallantry of, 
157 

Iris 11, in Zeebrugge 

operations, 413, 414 
Istabulat, Turks defeated at, 259 
Italy, CapoH'fto n^verse, effect 
on tin* We.^tern Front, 106, 
107 

Itch, preventive measures, 247 
Izzet Pasha, Gon., represenU 
Turkey at Bukarettl Con- 
fen^nce, 43 
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J 

Jebel Hamrin, Bghting at, 258 • 
British capture, 265 
Je]]iooe, Adm. Sir J. : on sub- 
marine menace, 302, 318 
Jews in Rumania, 68, 69 
Jiddah, Arabs capture, British 
Naval help in, 6 
Jones, Sir Bvan, Controller of 
Petrol Control Department, 
139 

Jonesou, M. Take : resigns 

g osition in Rumanian 
rown Council, 1918, 39, 
leaves Rumania, 00 ; on 
Jewish Question, 69; on 
Rumanian humiliations, 60 ; 
on Rumanian loyalty, 63 

K 

Kaiser, The : New Year’s Day, 
1918, appeal to troops, 362 ; 
reply to Pomeranian Pro- 
visional Council’s message 
before? German offensive, 
Mar., 1918, 396 

Kasr-i-Shirin, Turks n*troat to, 
257 

Keogh, Sir A., invitation to Dr. 
Garrett Anderson and Mias 
Flora Murray to take charge 
of Endell St. Military Hos- 
pital, 451 

Kerbela, British free from Otto- 
man rule, 273 

Kerensky, M., telegraphs Gen. 
Shtcherbatcheff to postpone 
offensive, 26 

Kermanshah, Russians take, 257 
Koyos, Vico-Adm. Sir R, J. B., 
Ostend dispatch quoUMi, 
415, 416 

Khan Baghdadie : British with- 
draw from, 269 : Turks 
defeated and surrender, 268 
Kifii ; British retain, 270 ; 

Turks driven through, 267 
Kirkuk, British enU'r, 270 
Kitchener, Lord, tribute to Boy 
Scouts, 161 

Kizil Rohat, British-Russian 
junction at, 256 

Korner, Herr von, on economic 
advantages of Rumanian 
peace, 65 

Koweit, Sheikh of, relations 
with Great Britain, 285 
Kdhlmann, Herr von : agitation 
against M. Bratianu, 04, 65 ; 
opens Bu barest peace nego- 
tiations, 43 ; Rumanian 
policy, 62 


Lateau Wood, hghting in, 81 

La Vacquorie, Germans reach 
outer defences, 81, take, 93 

Law, Mr. Bonar, on funotions 
of Imperial General Staff, 
187 

Lawrence, Lieut.-Gen. The Hon. 
Sir H., Chief of General 
Staff in France, Jan., 1918, 
106 

Leach, Mrs. Burleigh, Controller- 
in-Chief of Q.M.A.A.C., 
work in Women’s Legion, 
434, 436 

Lrote de Rego, Lieut., Portu- 
guese Naval Minister, 350 


Lo Pav*5, Germans take, 81 

I’Escaut, Canal de, fighting on, 
85 

Los Ruc.s Vertes, German at- 
tempt to storm, 90 

Lettow-Vorbeok, Gen. von, 
chased into Mozambique, 
Nov., 1917. 347 

Lice : experiments in case& of 
trench fever carried out, 
240-243 ; preventive mea- 
sures against, 237 ; typhus 
carriers, 248 

Liman von Sanders, Gen., re- 
places Gen. von Falkc?nhayn 
on Turkish front, 271 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. D. : 
appeal to miners, Aug., 
1918, 124; introduces new 
Military Service Bill. April, 
1918, 191 ; New Year’s 

message, 1918, 301 ; Paris 
speech, Nov., 1917, 182-184, 
effect in England, 184, 185 ; 
U-boats, statement on de- 
struction quoted, 291, 
losses, 318 ; Unity of Com- 
mand, statement. Mar., 
1918, 190, 101, functions of 
Commander-in Chief, 193 ; 
Versailles Council, 184, Mr. 
Asouith’s questions and 
reply, 186, 187, on powers 
of the, 186, statement in 
Parliament on decisions, 
189, 190; on Boy Scouts, 
146 ; on British tonnage 
losses, 317 ; on Capt. Ball, 
V.C., 422 ; on liberation of 
Mesopotamia from Turks, 
274 ; on Rumanian Army, 
69 

Long, Mr. Walter : forms Petro- 
leum Executive, 140 ; on 
substitution of gas for 
petrol, 139 

Lupescu, Gen., Chief of Ruma- 
nian General Staff, defeat 
at Foeshani, 37 

L3'tton, Lord, on submarine 
menace, 303 


M 

Ma’an : British air raids on, 13, 
16 ; fighting round, 17 ; 
Turkish ix^sistancc at, 12. 
13 ; Turks strengthen 
garrison of, 8 

Mac Arthur. Miss Mary, adopted 
bv National Federation of 
Women Workers as Parlia- 
mentary Candidate for 
Stourbridge, 464 
Machado, Dr. B. : Portuguese 
Prime Minister, 1914, de- 
claration for the Allies, 326, 
332 ; intervention policy of, 
332 ; brings about recon- 
ciliation between Almeida 
and Costa, 1916, 335 
Machado Santos, Senhor, 334 ; 
leader of Portuguese Revo- 
lutionary Movement. Deo., 
1916, 356 

Mackensen, Marshal von : in 
Rumania, 25, 27 ; Dictator 
at Bukarest, policy towards 
Bratianu Ministry, 66 
Maolay, Sir J., on armament of 
merchant ships, 318 


MacMunn, Sir Geo., Inapaotor- 
General of Co m.m unications 
in Basra, 276 

Macready, Sir Nevil, on recogni- 
tion of Women’s Police 
Service, 467 

Malaria : mosquito carriers of, 
219-221 ; outbreak on Sa- 
lonika front, 222 
Maunoury, Gen., in command of 
6th French Army defending 
Paris, 1914, 209 

Marashesti front : fighting on, 
28-30 ; G(?rman.s capture 
station at, 39 

Marashti Line, Rumanian attack, 
26 

Marcoing-Masni5rcs Line, British 
stand, 85 

Marghiloman, M., Rumanian 
Prime Minister, Mar., 1918, 
42, 43 ; Bessarabian policy, 
58 ; policy after conclusion 
of peace?, 65 ; at Bukarost 
Conference, 43 

Markham, Miss V., Assistant 
Director of Women’s De- 
partment of National Ser- 
vice, 468 

Marshall, I.iout.-Gen. Sir W. : in 
command of operations 
against Jebol Hamrin, 266 ; 
succeeds Gen. Maude as 
Commander - in - Chief in 
Mesopotamia, 266 
Marshall, Capt. W. M., murdered 
at Nejef, 279 

Marwitz, Gen. von der ; in 
command of Gorman Second 
Army in Cambrai Sector, 
79 ; isBuea Army Order at 
Cambrai, 78 

Mary, Queen. Comraandant-in- 
Chief of Q.M.A.A.C., 440 
Masni4res, Gorman attacks on, 
85, 93 

Masni4roR-Banteux, German as- 
sault 5n British lino at, 80 
Masni4rc.s - Vendhuillo Front, 
Gorman attack on, 79 
Maude, Gen. SirS. : atRaniadie, 
262, 263 ; death, 265, 266, 
King’s message quoted, 266 
Mecca : Arabs take, dune, 1916, 
6, 6 ; effect of loss on 
Turkish prestige, 1, 7 ; 

pilgrimages resumed, 9, 10 
Medical Research Committee. 
262 

Medical Science and the Peats of 
War. 217-252 
Medina, Arab siege of, 7 
Mendes, Lieut.-Col. M. : in 
command of force in Mo- 
zambique, 340 ; succeeds 
Gen. Gil in East Africa, 347 
Mesopotamia ; Administration, 
British civil, 272-278 ; irri- 
gation work in, 282-284 ; 
Redemption of, 253-288 ; 
Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment in Parliament on 
future of, 274 

Mesopotamian Campaign, effect 
of Palestine operations on, 
263 

Milner, Lord ; Supervisor of 
supply and distribution of 
Coal, 113; succeeds Lord 
Derby at War Office, 190 
Mcpuvi'es, fighting round, 89 
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Moriiz. Dr. E., head of Portu- 
guese Conservative Hepubli- 
cari» 359 

Mosquitoes, malaria carriers, 
219-221 

Mosul Road : British atlvance 
up, 269 ; Turkish tight 
along, 267 

Motor Launch 264, in Oslcnd 
operations, 416, 417 

Motor Launch 282, in Zcobruggo 
operations, 414, 41i5 

Mozambique ; Oormana invade, 
347 ; Portuguese military 
delays in, 344, 345 ; Portu- 
guese operations, 1910, 342- 

:m 

Moz.itnbique Expeditions, Por- 
tuguese, 330-348 ; Govern- 
ment Report fjinded, 337, 
339 ; criticism and com- 
ment, 347 ; composition of. 
First, 339, 340, Second, 341, 
Third, 342 

Murray, Gen. Sir A., at Cere- 
mony of Roly Carpet, 9 

Munav, Miss Flora, 451 


N 

National Federation of Women 
Workers, adopt Miss Mary 
MacArthur as Parliamen- 
tary Candidate, 464 
National Land Service Corps, 
organization and M'ork of, 
447 

.National Service, Women’s De- 
partment, 467-460 
Xaulila, German attack on 
Portuguese outpost, 330 
Navina, Germans attack Portu- 
guese outpost at, 337 
Ncjcf, British tree from Ottoman 
' rule, 273 

Nessiini Boy, representative ol 
Turkey at Bukarest Con- 
ference, 43 

Newala : Portuguese capture, 

Oct., 1016, 340 ; siege of, 
Nov., 1916, 346 

Ni'wman, Sir Geo., Chief Medical 
Officer to Board of Educa- 
tion, 251 

Nicholson f American destroyer, 
destroys U-boat, 322 
Niciiport, German atta('k on 
Allied lino cast of, 374 
Norton do Mattos, Maj., L^ortii- 
gueso Minister of War in 
“ Union Sagrada,” 191517, 
348-3.50 


o 

Oil : homo production, cannel 
distillation, 141-143, shale 
distillation, 141 : Petro- 
leum (Production) Bill, in- 
troduced and withdrawn, 
143, 144; Petroleum Bill, 
Second, passes House of 
Commons, 144: see also 
Petrol 

Orlando, Signor, representative 
of Italy at Versailles Coun- 
cil, 184 

Ostend, blocking of harbour by 
British Navy, individual 
exploits and V.C. awards, 
412-419 


Paes, Dr. Sidonio, leader of 
Portuguese Revolution, 
Dee., 1917, 360 

Palestine operations, linking up 
with troops in Mesopotamia, 
288 

Panciu, Maekensen captiin s. 30 
Peace : See “ Bn'st-Litovsk ” 
and “ Bukarest.” 

‘ P» nguins *' : See Women’s 
Royal Air Force. 
iN iiuant, lUin. X. 1)., 44.5 
Pereira de E^a, Ge»i.. I’orttigiiesi* 
Miui.stor for War, 333 : in 
command of Portuguese 
troops in East Africa. 312 ; 
in command at Lisljon, 35S 
Persia r British administration 
in, 272 ; conditions in early 
part of 1918. 271. 272'; 
Turks retreat from, 256 258 
Persius, Capt., on Briti.sh anti- 
submarine achievi'nuuil.s, 
293 

Potala, Gen., in command of 
Rumanian Reserve Divi- 
sions, 23 

Petin, Col., Chief of Staff on 
French Mission in Rumania, 
22 

Petrol : gas substitute, 139 ; 
Mineral Oil Production De- 
partment, 141 ; restrictions 
and regulations, 136-139 
Petroleum Executive, constitu- 
tion of, 140 

Pichon, M., on Jewish Question 
in Rumania, 69 

Plague, bubonic, rat- 6c a carriers 
of, 226 

Plimmer, Prof., Member of 
Ti'onch Fever Committee, 
239 

Poison gases, uso of niA.stard 
gas by Germans, Mar., 1918, 
390, 301 

Portugal at War, 1916-1 91 7, 
325-360 

Portugal ; Anti -Ally Campiiign. 
353 ; Conservative Reptih 
lican Party formed, 359 ; 
Demoeratic Government 
formed, 368, fall of, 359 ; 
economic problems, 3.52. 
353; food difficulties, 351, 
riots in Lisbon and (^p'u(<>, 
368 ; German intrigiie, ,326 ; 
tlermany deelaros War on, 
Mar., 1916, 334, 335 . in- 
ternal situation, 325-332. 
354-357 ; intervention. 
Colonial policy, 329, 3.30, 
Democrats’ attitud(‘, 331, 
determining factors of. 329, 
332, opposition to, 350, 
Republican policy, 331 ; 
Military effort of, 349, 
Govern men Cs policy, tSept ., 
1916, 344, 345 ; Revolution, 
movement of Doc., 1910, 
quelled, 356, of 1917, 360 ; 
seizun; of German ships, 
336 ; strikes and ink rn.al 
discontent, 353 ; “ Union 

Sagrada” Government, 348- 
361, takes office. Mar., 1916- 
April, 1917, 336, difficulties 
and obstac'les of, 360. p^Jicy 
of, .336, fall of, 351. 357 
Portuguese Army, Expcditifui- 
ary Force, in Franco, 357 


Portuguorc Guinea, native risings 
in. 336 

Tn zan, Gon. : Chief of Staff of 
Rumanian Army, work of 
reorganization, 21, 23 ; re- 
signation on demobilization 
of Rumanian Army, 63 
Prothoro, Mr., President of 
Board of Agriculture, forms 
Women’s Branch, 448 
Putna Valley, Rumanian vic- 
tory, 26 

Q 

“ Q ” boats (” mv8t(^rv ’ .ship.s), 
323, 324; ^50, a^<oy hu.it, 
exploits of, 324, 422. 42.3 
Q.M.A.A.C. (Qutu'n Mary's Aux- 
iliary Army Corps), formerly 
W.A.A.C. : allegations 

against, CommiH.siou's re- 
port, 440 ; formation of, 
435 ; Medical Corps, 451- 
453 ; training centres, 439 ; 
Women’s Legion, absorji- 
tion into, 435 ; work of, 
43.5-439 ; in France, good 
reports. 111 

R 

RaclosIavotV, M., Bulgarian re- 
presentative at Hukart^sl 
Confeivnce, 43 

Ragiissa, On., in command of 
roiirlh Russisii Army in 
Rumania. 21 

UakhoNsky, Dr., Rus.sian troops 
liberate, 3.5 

Ramadic : tirst British move 
against, failuri' of, 261 ; 
Turks .suriH'ndcr, 2t)2 
Rawlinson, Gen. Sir H.. lakes 
command of British Fifth 
Army, 191 

Rea, Mr. Ru.s.s(‘!f, Chairman of 
f/ommitice for K.x port at ion 
of Co/d. 1 1 (» 

itechad nilvfict Boy, 'rnrkish 
ri'prc.so/ii /tf i V c at Bukarest 
( Vinferem e, 4.3 

Rcd/nayne. Sir R. : f'h/iiiman 
of Coal Mining Organization 
Committee, 112; Chairman 
of Imj>cn>d Mineral Re- 
sources Bureaux, 136 
Red Sea, Frari(a>- British block- 
ade of Arabian (Via si, 8 
Redwood, Sir Jhivcrtrm, Direi*- 
tor of 3'(‘c finical Invc.'-tiga- 
tion in the petroleum Exc- 
cutive. Ml 

Ricncourt, German assault, Dec., 
1917, 96) 

Rigby, Lieut. Charles X. B., in 
charge of V fore- 
top guns in Zeebrugge 
OjXTations, 413, 414 
Robeitson, (Jen. Sir W. : at 
Versailles Council, 181 ; 

. position in Feb., 1918, 186 ; 
resignation, 187 ; accepts 
Enst<*rn Command in Eng- 
land, tem|)orarily Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Homo 
Forces, 189 

Robiian, Gon. di, Italian repro- 
sentative at Vcntaillos 
Council, 191 

Ro^adas, Col. Alves, in command 
of PortiigiicRe Angola Ex- 
Xiedition, 336 
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Roosevelt, Oapt. Kermit, in 
Mesopotamia, 270 

Rosebery, Lord, on Bov Hrouts, 
180 

Ross, Sir Ronald, malaria re* 
search work, 219-224 

Roiissoy, British line penetrated 
near, 82 

Rovuma, operations on the, 342- 
318 

Rumania : Agricultural “ sur- 
plus ” products, German 
security of, 51 ; Conquest 
of, 19-3(i ; Danube. German 
control, 55-57, Entente’s 
)/rotest, 5b, 57 ; dynasty, 
(jucstion of the, 82 ; famine 
and T)(‘stilence, 19, 20, 60 ; 
financial and social con- 
ditions, 67, 68 ; .T(‘uish 

Question, 68, 69 ; Ministry : 
(y(‘n. Aven-scu forms, KM 8, 
39, resigns, 42, M. Bratisnu, 
resignation, 1918, 39, im- 
p(‘achmcnt proposal, 65, 66, 
M. Mnrghiloman forms, 
xMar., 1918, 42, 43;^ Mis- 
sions, British and French 
leave. King's thanks to, 63 ; 
Oil U'clls, destroyed by 
British Mission, 53 ; f’arlia- 
ment reassembles, Julv 17, 
1918, King’s speech quotxid, 
64 ; Peacje, Allied Minist^jrs* 
observations on Central 
Powers’ Treaty, May, 1918, 
70-72, Central Powers’ terri- 
torial and eeonomic de- 
mands, 50, 65, delegates, 
names, 43, King’s telegram 
to M. Marghiloman, 60, 
negotiations, Feb., 1918, 
37-40. Trctatios, Main Treaty 
quoted, 41-48, Prt'liminary 
Troatv quoted, 39, 10, 

SuppU- inentary T I'^'a ty , 
principal provisions, 48, 40 ; 
Petroleum Agreement, Aus- 
tro-Gernian exploitation 
and annexation, 51-55 ; 
Railways and postal traffic, 
Gorman monopoly, 51 ; 
Russian Revolution, effects 
of, 34, 35 ; situation during 
Brt*3t-Litovsk negotiations, 
37 ; transport difficulties, 
1916-17, 19 ; united with 
Bessarabia, April, 1918, 68 

Rumania, King Ferdinand of : 
Commander - in - Chief of 
Russo-Rumanian fo»’ccs, 24; 
attitude after eonebisipn of 
peace, 61 ; telegram to M. 
Marghiloman on Bukarest 
Treaty, 60 ; approached by 
Count Czernin to abdicate, 
62, 63 ; Speech from Throne 
quoted, 64 

Rumanian Army : Commands, 
changes in, Aug., 1917, 29 ; 
demobilization after con- 
clusion of peace, 63 ; Ger- 
man propa/janda in, 33. 34 ; 
reorganization of, 19-23, 
work of F rcnch Mission in, 22 

Rumanian Campaign, July, 
1917 : dispositions of Russo- 
Rumanian troops, 24 ; 
©iwrations, July and Au- 
gust, 25-31 ; end of, 35, 36 

Runoiman, Mr,, introdueea Price 
of Coal Limitation Bill, 115 


Ru-sian Armies, defection in 
Rumania, 27-29 

Rij8.sian Revolution, effect on 
Western Front, 106 

s 

Sac kville- West, Maj.-Gen. The 
Hon. C. J., succeeds Gen. 
Sir H. Rawlinaon at Ver- 
sailles Council, 191 
St. Quentin Ridge, British re- 
cover ground on, 83, 8E 
Sakaltntan Pas.s, British ocounv, 
267 

Samarra t Gen. Maude advances 
on, 259 : takes, 260 
Sandeinan, Dr. Laura, Medical 
Controller Overseas of 
Q.M.A..\.C., 452 
Sandford, Lieut. H. D., in com- 
mand- of Subvinrinr 03 in 
Zeebrugge operations, 414. 
415 

Scottish Women’s Ho.spiliils, 
work in France and St rbia. 
462, 453 

Sereth r fighting on the, 26 31 : 
Mackensen’s plans for ope- 
rations on, 27 

Setubai, Portuguese ship, Ger- 
man attack on, 366 
Shatt-el Adhaim, British drive 
Turks across the, 269 
8htchcrbatchcff, Gen. : in com- 
mand of Russian forces in 
Rumania, 24 ; policy of, 35 
Sinai-Syrian Border, Emir 
Faisal’s advance on, 12-17 
Slanio, fighting at, 32 
Soldiers’ Heart. 238 
Snhmarivp r3, in Zeebrugge 
operations, 414, 415 
Submarines, German : t/8 de- 

stroyed off Dover, 297 ; 
6’ 12 rammed, 294 ; C/15 

sunk by H.M.S. TArminq- 
haw^ 294; f7l8 rammed, 
Nov., 1914, 294 ; C^29 

rammed, 295; 1030, de- 

stroyed, 300 

.Seluuarine Warfare, G('rman • 
anti-measures, 1915 1918. 
289 324, aircraft, 209, 300. 

‘ eamouHage,” 305, 306, 

chasers, 297, 311, depth 
charges, 297, 309, 318-320, 
early defen(;c, 289, hydro- 
phone, 314, 315, kite- bal- 
loons, 321, microphone, ,30(>. 
3^2-314, minefields, 315, 
value of, 316, German pro- 
test, 317, nets, 296, 

“ Q ” or mystery boats, 
323, 324, smoke sei'cens, 
304, 305, surface barrage, 
308, work of the sea-planes, 
320 ; Briti.sh los.ses, 317. 
318 ; Gorman commanders, 
names oi lost, 291, .292 ; 
unrestricted, 302 , 
Suleiman Pa«hR Rif ad a. Chief of 
Billi tril>c, killed, 16 


T 

Tadpole Copse, British 65th 
Division at, 89 

Table, fight for, 16, Arab cap- 
tures, 17 

Taif, Turkish siege of, 6, sur- 
render, 1, 7 


Talbot, Miss, Commander-in- 
chief of Women’s Land 
Army, 448 

Tamagnini, Gen,, in command 
of Portuguese troops in 
France, 367 

Tanks, British, in Battle of 
Canibrai, 83, 92 

T&rgu-Oona, fighting at, 31, 32 

Tekrit, British occupy attrl 
evacuate, 205 

Tennant, Mrs. H. J., Director of 
Womens Department of 
National Service, 458 

Tigris, Gon. Maude resumes 
operations along the, April, 
1917, 258 

Trench Fever, 231-252; causes, 
233, 237 ; infection of 

volunteers, 235, 23<>, 240 
244 ; research work, 245- 
247, Byarn's, 238, MeXee s 
and Rons haw’s, 233, 235, 
236 ; Trench Fever (’om- 
mittt^e appointed by War 
Office, names of members, 
239 

Trotus-Putna Line, German at- 
tack, 13, 32 

Tsotse-fiy disease, research work, 
229-231 

Turnbull, Dr., Medical Ctm- 
troller - in * Chief o t 

Q.M.A.A.C., 451 

Tvphu.s fever, epidemic in Ser- 
bia, 218 

U 

United States, Fuel Administra- 
tion, 133, 134 

V 

Valenti nor, Korvettenknpitah 
May, responsible for sinking 
of Magrla^ Pena CuAilloy 
Jnconu, and Perkin, 292 

Verbreach, Ensign Maurice, in 
command of anti-submarine 
chaser. 311 

Versailles Council : gee “ Allied 
Powers ; Coordination, Su- 
premo War Council.” 

Victoria Crosses of the War (VI.) 
397-432 ; awards, statistics 
for four years, ,397 ; riband 
changes, 422 ; list of re - 
el i>ients, 431, 432 ; Addi- 
son, Rev. W. R. F.. 410; 
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